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PREFACE. 



The present work is designed to supply a want that has been long 
felt by moat persons engaged in classical tuition. Hitherto we have 
had no work in the English language which exhibited, in a form 
adapted to the use of young pupils, the results of the labours of modem 
Bcholars in the various subjects included under the general term of 
Gireek and Roman Antiquities. The " Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities" is intended for the more advanced student, and 
contains, moreover, information on a vast variety of subjects, which is 
not required by those who are commencing' their classical studies. It 
has therefore been supposed, that an Abridgment of that work 
illustrating the Greek and Roman writers usually read in the lower 
classes of our public schools, and omitting ail such matters as are of 
no use to the young student, might prove an acceptable addition to our 
school-literature. In fact the Abridgment was undertaken at the 
suggestion of the h d m f f gr p hi 11 d 

no pains have be par d 1 p 1 1 f p f 

whom it is more esp aJly d d C d I am 1 

been chiefly stud dlld dlfiild rtd 

subjects have bee m d d h f h 1 p 

tible of it have b 11 d by d f ks 

of art. 

Though this wo k h 1 d p h fly f h f h 

lower forms in our public schools, the wants of another class of persona 
have also been consulted. It is believed that the work will be found 
to be of no small assistance to those who have not studied the Greek 
and Roman writers, but who frequently need information on many 
points connected with Greek and Roman Antiquities. Care has been 
taken not to presume too much on the knowledge of the reader ; and 
it is therefore hoped, that most of the articles may be read with 
advantage and profit by persons who are unacquainted with the classi- 
cal writei-a. 
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It should l>e borne in mind, that this work dues not piofesi to giie 
in abridged account of uU the snb.e^t^ ™T„„i, — . , 



-□ 1 of till the subjects which are comprised in the 

larger woik On man, matters, such a. those pelating to Jurispru- 
dence, and several dep.rinients of A,., the reader niu,t refer for 
inlormation to the other Dictionary On many subject, bkewi.e, which 
•re coutamod m this Abridgment, only the most important facts are 
•tatedi those who desue more detailed information, and an account 
of the conflicting ,ie», held by modern scholars on certam points 
must consult the ongmal work In such cos the present work will' 
•orve as a convement intmdnction to the other, and wih enable th« 
student to use the latter with more advantage and pioht than he 
weuld othormse have been able to do It ha. been considered 
unnecessaij to g„e m this Abridgment references to ancient and 
modern writers, as they are not requued by the clas. of persons for 
whose use the book is designed, and they are to be found m tlio 
original wnrK 

WILLIAM SMITH. 

Lmdan, May 20rt, 1845, 



PREFACE TO TKlT AMERICAN EDITION. 

The Editor believes that he is renaering a very acceptable service 
to the young student, in presenting him with a corrected and im- 
proved edition of the present work, both on account of the aid which 
It will afford him in his classical reading, and because the information 
contained in it will be found to be far more accurate and worthy of 
reliance than that given in any similar work ever published in thia 
country. In preparing thia volume for the press, errors in the 
London edition have been corrected, many important articles have 
been added, and the amount of illustrations haa been very materially 
enlarged. The Greek Index, also, which abotmded in errors, has ■ 
been carefiilly revised and augmented. 

Col. Ce«. Feb. 9th, IBM. 
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SCHOOL-DICTIONARY 

GREEK AND ROMAN ANTIOUITIES. 



-, — B t»blet of any descn|ition, and was 
hence employed in the following signiiica- 

1. A table, or side-boatii, chiefly nsed for 
the display of gold and silser cups, and other 
liinds of valuable and ornamental utensils. 
The use of abaci was first introduced at 
Rome from Asia Minor alter the victories of 
Cn Manlius Volso, B. c. 187, and their intto- 
ductioa was regarded as one of the marks of 
the growing lumty of the age. 

a. A draught-board or ehesa board 

3. A board used by mathematitiaiis f)f 
drawing diagrams, and by anthmeticians for 
the purposes of calculation 

4. In architecture, the flat square et)ne 
which constituted the highest member ol a 
column, being placed immediately under the 




in saciifice. The word is derived from <iH«- 
S"', in imitation of the Greelt arro^iyetv, 
nbich is used in a similar manuer. These 
parts were also called Ponicia, PmstgTninii, 
JVoMMa. [SACRlFlCiUM,] 

ABOLLA, a cloak chiefly worn by soldiers, 
and thus opposed to the toga, the garb of 
peace. [Tooa.] The abolla was used by the 
lower classes at Rome, and consequently by 
the philosophers who affected severity ot 
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2 A-CCUBATiO. 

ACA'TIUM iiLKdnov 
Tof), a small veEsel o 
Greefca, which appeart ._ .. 
same as Ihe Itomaii saipka. The Acaiia were 
also Bails adapted for fesl Hailing. 

ACCENSCS. 1, ApublJcofficer.whoat. 
tended on several of the Roman magistralea. 
He anciently preceded the consul who had 
liot the fasces, which custom, after being long 
disused, was restoreil bjr Julius Casar 
first consulship. Aocensi also attended 
KOvemorH of provinces. 3. The i 
_i I if ,.^i.i;^». {x t^t, n 



also a class of soldiers m the Eoniari army, 
who were enlisMd after the full number ol 
the legion had been completed. ■ ■■'" '' 



. Theyw 



IS that might oc 



._.e taken, accorduig to tht 
aa TnlliuB, from the fifth class 
of cilizens, and were placed in battle in the 
rear of the army, behind the triariL 

ACCLAMA'TIO was Ihe public eipiession 
of appr(*ation or disapprobation, pleasr 
displeaBure, by loud acclamations. On 
occasions, there appear to have been certain 
forms of acclamaliona always used by the 
Romans ; as, for instance, nt marnages, Jo 
flymm, HymtnaK, or Tflfe-io; at trromp^, 
7o Triuiiadis: at the conclusion of plays, the 
last actor called out Flaudiii to the apectators ; 
orators ware oaually praiaad by snch expras- 
Biona as Bene el praeclate, Bclh et festive, Nm 

^ACCU'bJtA, Ihe name of couches which 
were used in the time of the Roman emperors, 
instead of the triclinium, for recUning or - 
meals. The mattressea and feather-beds b 
softer and higher, and the supports (Wen 
them lower m proportion than in the tr 
ninm. The clothes and piUovirs spread i 



.0 recline at their meals ; hot this 

practice could Dot have been of great antiquity 
in Greece, since Homer always describes per. 
sons as sitting at their meals ; and Isidore 
of Seville, an ancient grammarian, also attri- 
butes the same custom to the ancient Ro- 
mans. Even in the tune of the early Ro- 
man emperors, children in ftmihes of the 
highest rank used to sit together, while their 
fathers and elders recUned on conches at the 
upper part of the room. Roman ladies con- 
tinued the practice of sitting at table, even 
afterlbe recumbent position had become com- 
mon with the other sex. It appears to have 
been considered more decent, and more agree- 
able to the severity and purity of ancient 
manners for women to sit. more especially 
if many persons were present. But, on the 



ACINACES. 

d,we find cases of women reclining, 

ire wai conceived to be nothing bold 

... ate their posture. Such la the 

I n the folio ng woodcut, which seems 




rhe husband and 



of 



felicity. The husband and wife recline on a 

aofii 1 rtieir two sons are in front of them , 

and several females and 

ing a piece of muac for th 

the married pair. 

For a 

snti nt the plac . 

— ^^.^ ... _ Greek and Roman 

menl, see Symi^sium and TmcLimtrM. 
ACCUSA-TOR, ACCUSATIO. [JuDXS.] 
ACERRA. t.S>iiiiaiiipiov,_}^i^avuTpCi;), the 




SS!^^3 
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ACROSTOLllIM. 
whence Horace speaks of tlie Mrdus aciaaces. 
The acinaceswasa short and atroighl weapon, 
and thus diffeted from (he Roman sicn, which 
WBB curved. It was worn on the right side of 
the body, whereas the Greeks and Romans 
usually had their swords suspeniled on the left 
side. The form of ihe acinaces.wilh the mode 
of wearing it, ia illustrated by the following 
Petsepolilan figures. 



(uxpoaTuXwv). 



ACROtE'RlUM ' 



ny's 




ACLIS, a kind ofdart with a leathern thong 
attached to it. [Ahentdm.] 
ACROA'MA ioKpSa/ia), which properly 

musical '- 



ay thing heard, 
to B concert of players 
Etrutnents, and 1 to 
during the e 



Thew 



[A NAB 






ACRO'POLIS pa almost all 

Greek cities, w built upon 

a hill, rock, o m ral ev ion, there 

was a castle or a citadel, elected upon (he 
highest part of the rock or hill, to which the 
name of Acropolis, higher or upper city, was 
gven. Thus we readofanacroptJlis at Athena, 
Connth, Argos, Messene. and many other 
places. The Capitolium at Rome answered 
the same purpose as the acropolis in the 
Greek cities ; and of (he aanie kind were the 
tower of Agathocle^s at Utica, and that of An- . 
tenia at Jerusalem, i 

ACBOSTOL-iUM (iKiioardXiM), the ei- 1 
tremity of thaoTo^, The (r™;*of projected : 
from the head of the prow, and its extremity I 



ACROTE'RIUM (uitpt/njpioi,)!' aignifies 
the extremity of anything, and was applied by 
the Greeks to the extremities of the prow of 
a vessel fdiipoard^ov), which were usually 
taken from a conquered vessel as a mark of 
victory: the act of doing so was called 
iKfiUTT/piiiCnv. 

ACTA DIi:RNA(proceedingsoftheday), 
was a kind of gaieMe or newspaper published 
daily at Rome, under the authority of the 
government. It contained an account of Ihe 
proceedings of the public assemblies, of the 

and a list of bL . 

The proceedmgs of the pt .._ 

"le law courta, wrere obtained by means of 
iporters (actHaral. The proceedings of the 
mate (neia inulHs) were not publiabed till 
.le time of Julius Cffisar, but this custom was 
prohibited by Augustus. An account of the 
proceedings of the senate was still preserved, 
though not pubhshed, and some senator seems 
to have been chosen by the emiieror to com- 
pile the account. The Acta liinma, which 
"vere also called Ada jKnnili,AclapiiMiei,, Acta 
rbma, and by the simple name ot Ada, were 
reijoently consulted and appealed to by later 
istorians. 

ACTA 8ENATUS. [Acta Didrn*.] 

A'CT[A (anna), a festival celebrated etery 

three years at Actium in Epirus, with wtest- 

^, horse-taetng, and sea-fights, in honour ol 

Apollo. There was a celebrated temple ot 

■ illo at Actium. After the defeat of Antony 

Actium, Augustus enlarged the temple, 

mstituted games to be celebrated every 

yearsincommemorationofhiavictory. . 

•CTIO, IS defined b^ a Roman jurist to be 

the right of pursuing by judicial means what 



-- -_ , , „ ^^ iliey were 

Elricth' adapted to the words of the laws, and 
therefore could not be varied But these forms 
of action gradually fell into disuse, in conse- 
ouenceol the eiceasive nicely required, and 



. conaeqnent on the'slightet,. ...,,„, 
the pleadings, and they were eyentually 
,i;„t.„j 1,.. .1.. 1 .- . ......,^_ gjjj two Leges 



iboiished by the Li .. 
Juliae, escept in a R 
In the old Roman 
edge of the law 



and ceremonial of roligi 
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4 ACTIO. 

and was accordingly in the hands oC the pa- 

obUged to Bsk'in ail their legal disputes. App. 
Claudius Caecus. perhaps one of the eatheel 
writeta on law, drew wp the various ibrms of 
actions, probably for his ovra use and that of 
his friends: the manuscript was stolen or 
copied by his scribe Cn, Fiairius, who made 
it public ; and thus, Bccordin? to the sloiy, 
the plebians became acquHinted with those 
legsl formB which hitherto bad been the ex- 
clusive property of the patricians. After the 
aboUtion of the old legal actions, a suit was 
piosBOOted in the following manner i — 

An action was commenced by the plaititifi* 
sununoaingthedefendant to appear before the 
praetor or ottier magistrate wh o had juritdictio : 
this process v^s called in jui iKcaiia ; and, ac- 
cording to the laws of the Twelve Tables, was 
in effect a drai^ng of the defendant before the 
praetor, if he refused to go quietly ; and al- 
though this rude proceeding was somewhat 
modified in later times, we find in the time of 
Horace that if the defendant would not go 
quietly, the plaintiffcalled upon any bystander 
to witness, and dragged the defendant into 
court. The parties might settle their dispute 
on their way to the court, or the defendant 
mightbebaiiedbyavindei. Tba vindei must 
not be confounded with the vades. This set- 
tlemi'ut of disputes on the way whs called 
IrmAiEliD in via, and serves to explain a pas- 
sage in SI. Matthew, v., 25. 

When before the praetor, the parties were 
said jari agere. The plaintiff then prayed for 
an action, and if the praetor allowtHl it (dabal 

tendiad to bring against the defendant, which 
he called edere actiewm. This might be done 
in writing, or orally, or by the plamtiS' taking 
the defendant to the n/ftmn [A lbum], and show- 
ing him which action he mtended to re)y on. 
As Ittefamadae on the album comprehended, 
or were supposed to comprehend, every pos- 
sible form or action that could be required by 
a plaintifE it was presumed that he could lind 
among all the formolae some one which was 
adapted to his case; and he was, according 'y, 
supposed to be without excuse if he did n jt 
take pains to select the proper formulae, if 
he took the wrong one, or if he claimed mori! 
than his due, he lost his cause (canso cadebal) ; 

but the praetor sometimes gave '-'— ' 

amend his claim or inlmli- '' 

served tliat as the formulae ' 

and comprehensive, the plaintiff had only .. 
select the formulae which he supposed to be 
suitable to his case, and it would require no 
farther variation than the insertion of the 
names of the parties and of thcthmgclmmed, 



It will bi 



When the praetor hadgranted en action, the 
plaintiff required the defendant to give secu- 
rity for his appearatice before the praetor {in 
jure) on a day named, commonly the day but 
one after the in ji» vociuit, unless the matter 
in dispnte was settled at once. The defen- 
dant, on finding a surety, was said vadet dart, 
vadimoniam prsmiacre, or facere ; the surety, 
vffit, was said ipoi^derc ; the plaintiff, when 
satisfied with the surety ,was said mdari reum, 
to let him go on his sureties, or to have snre- 
tiesfrombim. When the defendant promised 
to appear in jiire on the day named, without 
giving any surety, this was called vadimimium 
punm. in some cases, reaiperalorea [Jddei] 
were named, who, in case of the defendant 
making default, condemned him in the sum of 
money named in the vadinwmwn- 

If the defendant appeared on the day ap- 
poinlfld, he was said nndiwonium aislere ; i! be 
did not appear, he was said vadimomian deie- 
raisae ; and the praetor gave to the plaintiff 
the ioitorum possessia. Both parties, on tba 
day appouil^ were summoned by a - — 



dered as coirespoiiding lo 
our oeciaraiiDU ai law. 

The defendant might either deny the plain- 
tiff's cteim, or he might reply to it by a plea, 
excfptio. If he simply denied the plaintiff's 
claim, the cause was at issue, and a judex 
might be demanded. The forms oEthefircep- 
lio, also, were contained in the praetor's edict, 
or, upon hearing the facta, the praetor adapt- 
ed the plea lo the case. 

The plaintifif might reply lo the defendant's 
ncrptio. The plaintiffs answer vras called 
repticatio. If the defendant answered the re- 
plicatio, his answer was called du^liceiiu) ; and 
the parties might go on to the iriplicath and 
qmdraplkatie, and even further, if the matters 
in question were such that they could not 
otherwise be brought to an issue. 

intain or defend an ac- 



tion by his cogmla 
should say, by hi 
and defendant use< 



form of words 

m appointing a cognitor, and it would appear 
that the appointment was made in the pres- 
ence of both parties. The cognitor needed 
not to be present, and iiis appointment was 
complete when by his acts he had signified 

When the cause was brought to an issue, 
a judei orjudices might be demanded of the 
praetor, who named ot appointed a judex, and 
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ACUS. 
delivered to him the formula, which cisitained 
his instructions. The judices were said dan 
oiaddM. So far the proceedings were ssid to 
be injure; ihe ptoseoulion of the actio be- 
fore the judex requifSB a separate discussion. 

ACTOR, signified generally n plaintiff. In 
a oiYii or private action, the plainliB was often 
called pefiWr; in a puhllc action (aiata pub- 
Kca). he was called ociBsflior. The defendani 
was called rem, bolh in private and public 
causes : thia terni, however, accotdiUE t« Cic- 
ero, mlEhl aignify either party, as mclaed we 
might conclude from the won! itself. In a 
private aclitn, the defendant was often called 
aduersariua, but either party might be called 
admrstruia with respect to the other, Watds 
brought their actions by their gox " 
lor. .j-tn^rwi, or aliens, otiginaDy brought 
their action through their patronus; but af- 
(erwartls in Iheir own name, by a fiction of 
law, that they were Roman citizens. A Ro- 
man citiien might also generally bring his 
action by means of a cognitor or procurator. 
[Actio.] 

Actor has also the sense of an agent or man- 
ager of another's business generally. The as- 
Un-pnblicui was an officer who had the super- 
hilendence or care of slaves and property be- 
longina to the state. 
ACTORS on the stage. [Histeio.] 
ACTO.A-RIAENAVES,tran3porl-ve»sel», 
seem to have been built in a lighter stvie than 
the ordinary ships of burden, Irom which they 
also differed in being always furnished with 
oars, whereas the others were chieHy pro- 
pelled by anils, ^ 



ADONIA, i 

mate head. This fashion has been continued 
to our own times by the females of Italy, 



lie as 






n theR 



, a the poniahment of thus 
had lieen concerneil in the conspiracy of Cat- 
iline, we find the first mention of short-hand 
writers, who were employed by Cicero to take 
down the speech of Cato, 
ACTUS, a Roman measure of length, also 

jugetum, or 14,400 square Roman feet. The 
aclm minimtu, or shojilex. was 120 feet long, 
and four broad, and therefore equal to 180 
square Roman feet. Actus was also used to 



only of metal, but also 




lir, and then fastenin^it n 



nioife of platting the 



ADDlCTf, rNEiiil 
ADFINE3. [Affise!.] 
AULECTI, or ALLECTI. those persons 
ndet the empire who were sdmitted lo the 
privileges and honours of the praetorship, 
-laestorship, aedileship. and otiier public of- 
;es, without having any duties to perforin, 
he senators called adleai, seem to have been 
le same aa the coiiscripti. 
ADMiSSIONA'LES, chamberlains at the 
imperial court, who introduced persons Id (be 
presence of the emperor. They were divided 
■ito four ciasaes; the chief oSicer of each 
ass WHS called preximua admtstumTim ; and 
le proximi were under the magisitr admasio- 
iffl. Their dnty was called offic^m adn.is- 
onis. They wore usually frBeffmen, 
ADOLESCENS, was applied in the Ro- 
sn law to a person from the end of his 
twelfth or fourleenlh to the en<l of his tweo- 
ly-fiflh year, during which period a person 

also called aduliaii. The word sdoles- 

. however, is frequentlj' used in a less 

t sense in the Latin writers in referring 

_ _ person much older than the abova-men- 

ADO'NlACAdiJiiio),a festival celebrated in 
honour of Aphrodite (Venr.s) and Adonis in 
most of the Grecian cities. It lasted two days, 
and was celebrated hy women esclnsively. On 
the first day they brought into the streets 
statues of Adonis, which were laid out as 
corpses ; and they observed all the rites cus- 
tomary at funerals, beating themselves and 
uttering lamentations. The second day was 
spent in meninient and feasting ; because 
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6 ADOPTIO. 

A^nis wM allowed to return to life, and 
spend half the year with Aphrodite (V^nna). 
ADO'PTIO, adoption. 1. Greek.— Adop- 
tion was called by the Athenians dcolnaig, 
ot sometimes simply nolriais, or 0enic- The 
ndoptiie lather was said TTOidadai, d^aoiet- 
adaii or sometnnes iroielv : and the father or 
mother (for a mother after the death of her 
husiniDd coold Consent to her eon being adopt- 
ed) was said iKiroulv: the son was said Ik- 
iroicloBai with reference to the family which 
be left; and el^TrmclaSai with reference to 
thefainily into which he was received. The 
son, when adopted, was called iroinric, ils- 
jTOtJjTdf , or fitrof, in opposition to the legiii- 
mat* son born of the body of the father, who 

A man might adopt a son either in his Ufe- 
time or by his tealament, provided he had no 
male offspring, and was of sound mind. He 
might also, by testament, name a person to 
late his property, in case his son or sons 
should die under ace. 

Only Athenian citizens could he adopted -, 
but females could be adopted (by testament 
at least) as well as males. 

The adopted child was transferred from his 
own family and demns into those of the adop- 
tive father; he inherited his property, and 
maintained the sacra of his adoptive &ther. 
It was not necessarr for him to take Ms new 
fether's name, but he was registered as his 
son in the register of his phralria ((ipoTfliicJv 
■ypanfiantm). Subsequently to this, it was 
necessary to enter him in the register of the 
adoptive father's demns Qiigtapxiicbv ypaft- 
HaTeiov), without which registration it ap. 
pears that he did not possess the tiill rights 
of citizenship as a member of his new demus^ 
2. Roman.— The Roman relation of parent 
and child arose either from a lawful mairiage 
or from adoption. Adojiiio was the general 
name which comprehended the two specie! , 
mioptio and adrogatio; and as the adopted 
person passed from his own familia into tha' 
of the person adopting, adoptio caused a capi 
fy dnninMiB, and the lowest of the three 
kinds. [CAprt.] Adoption, in its epecifi. 
sense, was the ceremony bj which a person 
who was in the power of his parent {ia potts- 
tate jmrtn^Kin), whether child or grandchild, 
male or female, was transferred to the power 
of the person adopting him. It was effected 
under the authonW of a magistrate {auigiilra- 
(mi), the praetor, for instance, at Rome, or a 
governor (praeses), in the provinces. The 
person to be adopted was emancipated [Man- 
ciPiTio] by his natnral father before the com- 
petent authority, and surrendered to the adop- 
tive father by the legaUonn called in jure 



ADULTERIUM. 
When a person was not in the power of his 
parent (™ jwis), the ceremony of adoption 
WHS called ndrogaiio. Originally, it could 
only be effected at Rome, and only by a vota 
of the popnlns istofodi aveterilate) in the comi- 
nata (les^ curiaia) ; the reason of this 
that the caput or status of a Roman 

I could not, according to the laws of the 

Twelve Tables, be effected except by a vote 
of the popnlns in the comilia euriata. Clo- 
dins, the enemy of Cicero, was adrogated into 
aplebian family,in order to qualify himself to 
be elected a tribune of the plebs. ■ Females 
could not be adopted by adrogatio. Under 
the emperors it became the practice to effect 
the adrogatio by an imperial rescript. 
The eSeet of adoption was to create the 
[gal relation of father and son, just as if the 
_iopled son were bom of the blood of tho 
adoptive father in lawfiil marriage. The adop- 
ted child wae entitled to the name and sacra 
privala of the adopting parent. A person, on 
passing from one gens into another, and taking 
the name of his new familia, generally retained 
Ihe name of his old gens also, with the addi- 
tion to it of the termination onus. Thus 
Aemilius, the son of L, Aemilins Paullus, 



Aemiiianus, and C. Octavius, afterwards the 
emperor Auaustus, npon being adopted by the 
" ofhis uncle the dictator, assumed 
of C. Julius Caesar Octavianus. 



: — The individual stretched out his righl 

hand to the statue of the god whom he wished 
to honour, then kissed his hand, and waved it 
to the statue. The adoratio differed from the 
oTiUio or prayers, supplications, which were 
offered with the hands folded together. The 

borrowed fiom the Eastern mode of adoration, 
and consisted in prostration on the ground, 
and kissing the feet and knees of the era- 

''TdHOGATIO. rAnoPTioN,] 

ADULTE'RIUM, adultery. 1. Greek. 
Among the Athenians, if a man caught 
another man in the act of criminal intercourse 
(/io(;i:eia) with his wffe, he might kill him with 
impunily ; and the law was also the same 
with respect to a concubine (iroS-Aaic^). He 
might also iniUct other punishment on tho 
offender. Itappearstbattherewaenoadultery, 
unless a married woman was concerned. The 
husband might, if ha pleased, take a siim of 

I money from the adulterer, by way of compen- 
sation, and detain him till he founij sureties 

I for the payment. The husband might also 
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ADUXATI. 

prosecute llie adulterer in the action called 
, . ...^ M .L. _.( of adultery'"' 






nfroi 



je templo&nti.. 
were allowed t 



foreign women and slaves 
enter ; and if she was see., .u-..-,, ».., uu- 
mighl; treat her as he pleased, provided he did 
not kill her or mutUate her. 

2. Roman. The word adultetium properly 
signifies, in tlie Roman law, the offence com- 
mitted by a man's having eeiual interconrse 
with another man's wife. Slupnim (called by 
the Greeks ^pu) signifies the like ofience 
with B widow or virgin. 

In the time of Augustus a law was enacted 
[probably about E. c. IT), entitled Xea; Jiiiia rfe 
aduUtriia cacreeudit, which seems to have con- 
tained special penal provisions against adul- 
tery ; and it is also not improbable, that by the 
old law or custom, tf the adulterer was caught 
in the fact, he was at the mercy of the injured 
husband, and that the husband might punish 
with death his adulterous wife. 

By the Julian law a woman convicted of 
adultery was mulcted in half of her dowry 
(dos) and the tiiird part of her property (ionn), 
and banished (rei^aw) to some miser^le 
island, such as Seriphos, for instance. The 
adulterer was mulcted in half his pri^erty. 
and banished in like manner. This law did 
not inflict the punishment of death on either 
party ; and in those instances under the em- 
perors in which death was inflicted, it must 
be considered as an eitraoi^ary punishment, 
and beyond the provisions of the Julian law. 

The Julian law permitted the fether (both 
adoptive and natural! 10 kill the adullf ' 



AEDlLErf. 7 

t limcB. In the time of Lysjas anc! 
one obolus a day was given ; but it 
appears to have been afterwards increased to 
■-'o oboli. The bounty was restricted to per- 
ns whose property was under three muiae ; 
and the examination of those who were en- 
titled to it belonged to the senate of the Five 
Hundred. Fiaistratus is said to have been 
the first to mtroduca a law fijr the mainte- 
ince of those persons who had been muti- 

ADVOCATTJS, seems originally to have 
signified any person, who gave another his aid 
■" ^-ir or business, as a witness for in- 
fer the purpose of aiding and pro- 
tecting him in taking possession of a piece of 
property. It was also used to express a person 



the hiw. If the wif 
tery. the husband w 



which there 



By 






the offflui 



m of the Emperor Com 



ADVERSA'RIA, a note-book, memori 
lum-book,posliiig-book,inwhich the Romans 
entered memoranda of any importance, espe- 
cially of money received and aipended, which 
were afterwards transcribed, usually every 
tnonthjhito a kind of ledger. ( Tabulae jmlai:, 
codex arcepti el trpenfl.) 

ADVERSATUUS. [Actor.] 

ADO-NATi ('AiMuaroi), were persons snp. 
ported by the Athenian state.who, on account 

of infirmity or bodily defects, were una'-' 

obtain a^fehhoo-l. The sum which th , 
eeived from the state appears to have varied 



[y gave his advice a 
of a 






rd did not signily the oratoi ... 

_ . made the speech ui the time ol Cicero. 
Under the emperors it signified a person who 
' itod in the conduct of a cause, 
ueset^niTalenttaorator. liie 
advocate's fee was then calleil Howrerivm. 
A'BYTUM. [Tebflob.] 
AEDES. [DoMDS; TsMPLUM.] 
AEDILES ('Ayopav6/ioi)- The name of 
these functionaries is said to be derived from 
FUig the care of the temple {atdcsj of 
The aediles were originally two in 
number; they were elected from the plebs. 



Ml of the office 

I Hiat of the tribunes o 
_. _. Their riuijes at first 
been merely ministerial ; they 
,...-. -'"t^ie tribunes in such mt 



which are enumerated the hearing c^ causes 
of smaller importance. At an early period 
—•""""""■'■'■"' findthi 



le find them 



. ippreesed or altered. They ware also the 
keepers of the plebiscita. Other functions 
were gradually entrusted to them, and it i» 
not always easy to distinguish their duties 
from some of those which belong to the cen- 
sors. They had the general superintendence 
of buildings, both sacred and private ; under 
this power they provided for the support and 
repair of temples, curiae, 3tc., and took ™m 
that private build ings,which were in a i 



of the streets i 






menls, with the cleansing and draining ol 
city, belonged to the aediles, and, of course, 
the care of the cloacae. They had the otSco 
of distributing corn among the plehs, but this 
distribution of corn at Rome must not be con- 
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foiindeJ Willi the duty of purchasing or pro- 
coring it from foreign parts, which was — 
formed by the consuls, quaestors, and praet 
and sometimes by an extraordinary magisti 
as the praefeclus annonae. 

TbeaedileshadtoseethBtthe pubUc lands 
were not improperly used, and that the pas- 
lute grounds of the state were not trespassed 
on: and they had power to punish b; line any 
unlawful act in this respect. They had a 
general superintendence over buying and sel- 
ung, and, as a consenuence, the supervision 
of the markets, of things espoaed to sale, 
such as slates, and of weighs and measures ; 
from this part of their duty is derived the 
name under which the aediles are mentioned 
W the Greek writers {iiyopaviiioi). It was 
their busuiess to see that no new deities or 
religious rites were introduced into the city, 
to look after the observance of religious cere- 
monies, and the celebration of the ancient 
feasts and festivala. The general superinten- 
dence of police comprehended the duty of 
preserving order, regard to decency, and the 



The Akdiles Cuku 



iginaliy f ' " 



from the patricians, afterwards alternately 
from the patriciana and the plebs, and at last 
indifferently from both. The office of curule 
aediles was instituted B.C. 365, and, accord- 
ing to Livy, on tiie occasion of the plebeian 
aedilee refusing to consent to celebrate the 
Ludi Haiimi Mr the space of four days in- 
stead of three ; upon which a senatus-con- 
Bultum was passed, by which two acdilas 
ware to be chosen from the patriciaos. From 
this lime four aediles, two plebeian and two 
curule, were annually elecled. The distinc- 
tive honoura of the curule aediles were, the 
eella curulis, from whence their litis is de- 
rived, the toga prael«xta, precedence in speak- 
ing in the senate, and the jus imaginis. The 
curule aeddes only had the jus edioendi, or 
the right of promulgating edicts; but the 
rules comprised in their edicla served ibr the 
guidance of all the aediles. The edicta of 
the curule aediles were founded on their au- 
thority as superintendents of the markets, 
and of buying and selling in generaL Ac- 
cordingly, their edicts had mainly, or perhaps 
solely, reference to tho mles as to buymg and 



cised by the plebeian aediles were exercised, 
with some few eiceptions, by all the aediles 
indifferently. Within live clays after being 
elected, or entering on office, ihey w 



should take under his superintendence: 

and each aedile ahme had the care of looking 

and other matters, it may be presumed, of Ihe 
same local character within his district. The 
other duties of the office seem to have been 
exercised by them jointly. 

In the superintendence of Ihe public festi 
vals or solemnities, there was a further dis 
tinclion between the two sets of aedilea 
Many of these festivals, such as those o) 
Flora and Ceres, were superintended b- 
either set of aediles indifferently ; but thi 

Slebeian games were under tho superinten 
ence of the plebeian aeihles, who had at 
allowance of money for that purpose; ani 
the fines levied on the pecuani, and others, 
seem to have been appropriated to these 
among other public purposes. The celebra- 
tion of the Ludi Magni or Romani, of the 
Ludi Scanici, Or dramatic representations, 
and the Ludi Megalesii, belonged specially 
to Ihe curule aediles, and it was on such oc- 
casions that.they often incurred a prodigious 
espense, with a view of pleasing the people, 
and securing their votes in future elections. 
This extravagant expenditure of the aediles 
arose after the close of the second Punic war, 
and increased with the opportunities which 
individuals had of enriching themselves after 
the Koman arms were carried into Greece, 
Africa, and Spain, Even Ihe prodigality of 
the emperors hardly surpassed that of indi- 
vidual cuiuIb aediles under the republic ; 
such as C.Julius Cesar, the dictator, P. Cor- 
nelius Lentulus Spmther, and, above all, M. 
Aemilius Scaurus, whose expenditure was 
not limitod to bare show, but comprehended 
objects of public utility, as the reparation of 
walls, dock-yards, ports, and aqoalncls. 

In B. c. 45, Julina Cssar cansed two curule 
aediles and four plebeian aediles to be elect- 
ed ; and thenceforward, at least so long as the 
office of aedile was of any importance, six 
aediles were annually elected. The two new 
plebeian aediles were called Cereales, and 
their duty was to look after a supply of corn. 
Though their office may not have been of any 
great im)]ortance after the institution of a 

Sraefectus annonae by Augustus, there is no 
oubt that itesistedfor several centuries, and 



The aediles belonged to the class of the 
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wards al tha c 

a Roman 
zen miglft be a candidate tor any olKce aiier i 
completing his twenty-seventh yent. This 
law lined the age at which encli office might 
be enjoyed, and it seema that the age fixed 
for tlie aadLleship was thirty-seven. 

The aediles eiiated under the emperora: 
but their powers were gradually diminished, 
and their functions exercised by new olficera 
created by the emperors. After the battle of 
Actium, Augustus appointed a Praefectus 
orbi, who eierciaad the general police, which 
hkd formerly heen one of the duties of the 
aediles. Augustus also took from the aediles, 
or eiercisad himself, the office of superra- 
tendina the religious riles, and the baraahing 
from the city uf all foreign ceremonials ; he 
also assumed the superintendence of the tem- 
nlES, and thus may be said lo have destroyed 
the aedileship by depriving it of its old and 
original function. The last recorded instance 
of the splendours of the aedileship is the ad- 
ministration of Agrippa, who volunteered to 
take tha office, and repaired all the public 

buildings and all the roads at his ~ 

pause, without ■" — ■ — - ' 



AEGIS. 

I had already been consul before he accepted 
the office of aedile, and his munificent expen- 
diture in this nominal office was the close of 
I the aplendoor of the aedileship. Augustus 
. appointed the curula aediles specially to the 
office of putting out fires, and placed a body 
■ ofeOO slaves at their commiind; but the prae- 
fecti yigilum afterwards performed this duty. 
They retained, under the early emperor, 



kind of police,' for the purpose of repressing 
', and the 



Thi 
le cha ai 






nunicipia of the later period, 
aediles, whose nnmbers and 
d in different places.^ .T^"/ 



were chosen annually. 

AEDI-TUI. AEDITUMI, ABDITIMI 
(called by the Greeks vcoKopoi, fuKopoi, and 
iKoCiKopoi), were persons who took care ol 
the temples, attended to the cleaning of them, 
&c. They appear to have lived in the tem. 
pies, or near them, and to have acted as cice- 
roni to those persona who wished to sea 
them. Subsequently among the Greeks, the 
menial services connected with this office 



and the sacred rites ob 
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theia, nhich hsd suckied him in his infonc;. 
Hornet always represents it as part uf (he 
acmoiit of Jupiter, whom on this account he 
distinguishes hy the epithet etgii-bearixg 
lalyioxoc)- He, howefer, asserts, that it was 
' iwed on diiierent ocCBsions, both by 



Apollo and Minerra. 



d with the shield 



of Jupiter, either serving as a covering over it. 



which It properly signifiei!, but aUo tht 
shield to wbich it belonged. 

The aegis wos adorned in a style corre- 
sponding to the might and inaJeBtj of the 
father of the gods. In the middle of it was 
Jned the appalling Gorgon's head, and its 
bonier was surrounded with golden tassels 
(BiKTOi oi), each of which mas worth a heca- 

ThL aegis is uanally seen on the statues of 
MinPtva, in which it is a sort of scarf falling 
obliquely over the right shouldw, eo as to 
pTiS round the body under the left arm. The 
serpents of the Gorgon's head are transferred 
lo the bolder of the akin. (See the left-hand 
figure in the cut.) The later poets and ar- 
tists represent tf.e aegis as a breastplate cov- 
ered with metal in the form of scales. (See 
the right-hand figure.) 

AKiNEATO'EES, were those who blew 
upon wind instruments in the Boman amiy ; 
namely, Ihe bacdamtorii, comicines, and im- 
cinta. They were also omplojed in the pub- 

AEOLl'PTL^ {i.i6Xai} iviUi) were, ac- 
cording to the description of Vitruvius, hol. 
low vessels made of brass, which were used 
in eiplaining the oripn. Jic. of the winds, 
Thesevessels, which had a very small orifice, 
were filled with water and placed on the fire, 

AERA,'Bpointoftime fi-om which s'libse- 
guent or preceding years may be counted. 
The Greeks had no common aera till a com- 
paratively late period. 

The A theniiuis reckoned iheir years by the 
name of the chief atchon of each year, whence 
he was called archon eponyiniis {upxiiiv kTzla- 
1^/iof); the Lacedaemonians by one of the 
ephors, and the Argivesby the chief priestess 
of Jiino, who held her otHce for life. 

The following aeras were adopted in later 
limes ;— 1. the aera of the Trojan war (B.C. 
1184), which was first madeuseof by Eratos- 
Ihenes.— a. the Olympic aera, which began 
R e 7ye.—l (he Philippic or Alexnn^risn 



there were three, but the one in most com- 
mon use began in November, e. o. 40. 

The Romans reckoned their years from the 
foundation of the city (ni lu-is comjifa), in the 
time of Augustus and subsequently; but in 
earlier times the years were reckoned by the 
names of the consuls. We also find traces of 
an aera from the banishment of the kings ; 
and of another from the taking of Ihe cityby 
the Gauls, The date of the foundalioii irf 
Rome is given differently by different authors. 



is the iirst year btibre, and 754 a. n. c. the 
first year after the Christian aera. To find 
out the year B. o. corresponding to the year 
A. u. c, subtract the year i. u, c. from 754 ; 
thus, 60S i. u. c.=149 B. 0. To lind out the 
year i. d,, corresponding to the year a. u. c, 
subtract 753 from the year a. o, c, : thus 767 
*.o. o,= I4a. n. 

AERA'RU, those citizens of Rome who 
did not enjoy the perfect franchise, f. e. those 
who corresponded to the iiotcla and atinti at 
Athens. The name is a regular adjective 
nd its application 
le to the circrnn- 
protected 



formed from aes (bronze), a 



the slate without beinghound to military se.- 
vice, they naturally had to pay the ore mriilare, 
which was thus originally a charge on Uiem. 
The persons who constituted this class were 
either the inhabitants of other towns which 
had a relation of isopolitj with Rome (the in- 
auilirii), or chents and the descendatits of 
freedmen. The decemvirs enrolled in the 
tribes all who were aeratians at that tune: 
and when the tribes comprised the whole na- 
tion, the degradation of a cilizen to the rank 
of an aerarian (which was called B*rtirTOni/o- 

CaaOvm reftrri jabere), might be practised in 
^e case of a patrician as well as of a plebeian. 

of reproach. Respeclliig ttie Tribuui Aeraiii, 

AERA-EIUM,the public treasury at Rome 
After the banishment of the kings, (he temple 
of Saturn was used as the place for keeping 
the public treasure, and it continued to be so 
till the later timea of the empire. Besides 
the public money, the standards of the le- 
gions were deposited in the aerarinm, and 
also al! decrees of the senate were entered 
there in books kept for the purpose. 

Tlieaer.-i/inm wasdiviMinlo two parfs: 
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AES. 
Ihe deoanoa treasury, in which WBW deposited 
the reguiar taies, and which waa mada nse 
of to meet the ordinary Bjpendilu a of the 
state ; and the lacrtd treaaury ifltrar an tone 

cent in oases of eslreuie peril Th tw n 
lieth parr of the value of eicty slate wl o vaa 
enfranchiBBd, and some part of the p unde of 
conquered naCionB, were deposited u the s 
cred treasury. Augustus established i sep 
srate treasury under the name of acra ma 
tmlilare, to provide for tlie pay and suppo t of 
the anny ; and he imposed several new taiea 
for that purpose. 

The at "" ■•'■" ' ""' *" 



entrusted to the quaestors and their Bff^(»nts, 
the tribuni aerarii ; but in b. c. 49, when no 
quaestors were elected, it was transferred to 
the aediles, iu whose care it appears to have 
been IJII n. c. 28, wheti Augnstus. gave it to 
the praetors, or those who had been praetors. 
VatKJUS changes were made by the early em- 
perors, as to me charge of the acrarium, but 
It was eraiitually entrusted to oflicers, celled 

Etaefects, who appear to havn held their office 
jr two years. 

AERUSCATO'EES, were vagrants who 
obtained their living by fortune-telhng and 
beting- 'ri'^y "^fS '^^'"^ '^ "^® Creeks 
AES Cto^KOc), properly signifies a com- 
pound of copper and tin, correspondmg to 
what we call btanse. It is incorrect to trans- 
late it iivtss, which is a combination of cop- 
per and zinc, since all the specimens of an- 
cient objects, formed of the material called 
aea, are found upon analysis to conta 



old Italian stales p< 

per coinage from th 

The first co'na ; 

originally was a ^ 



sih 



The employment of aes was very general 

Is ot all sorts, benig made of it. All tlie 
most ancient coins in Rome and the old Ital- 
ian states were made of aes, and hence mo. 
ney in general ivaa called by this name. Foi 

ing debt, and orra in the plural, pay to Ih£ 
soldiers. The Romans had no other coinagf 
escept bronze or copper (aw), till E. c. 2S0; 
five years before the first Punic war, when 
silver was first coined ; gold was not coined 
till siity-two years after silver. 

The first coinage of aes is usually attributed 
\o Servius Tullius, who is said to have stamp- 
Bd the money with the image of cattle (pecm), 
whence it is called ptamin. According to 
some accounts, it was coined from the com 



eopiwr CI 



t •iigiuliid any number of copper 
1 aocorclmg to the old style, bv 
TP ujs therefore no occosioii 
suppress the circulation of 

riJikoned by tale, bnl by 



mze or copper (;pi?hof) was vety iittin 
used by the Greeks for monej in early times. 
Silver was ongmally the universal currenoi-, 
and copper appears to have been seldom coi.i- 
ed till after the liine of Aleiander the Great. 
The copper coin was called CAnJeoiu (laZ- 
kovq). Tho smallest silver coin at Athens 
was tho quarter-obol, and the chalcoua waa 
the half of that, or the eighth of an oboL in 
later times, tho obol was coined of copperiis 
well aa silver. 

AES CIRCUMFORA'NEUM, monr-y 
borrowed from the Homan bankers (ara*»'"- 
rii), who had shops in porticoes round the 

AES EQUESTRE, the sam of money 
given by the Roman slate for the purchase of 
the knight's horse. This sum amounted to 
lO.OOU asses. 

AES HORDEA-RIUM, or HORDIA'- 
RICJM, the sum of money paid yearly for 
the keep of a knight's horse; in other words, 
aknight'spay. lliissuui, whichamonntedto 
2G00 asses for each horse, was charged upon 
the rich viridows and orphans, on the princi- 
ple that, in a military state, the women and 
children ought to coritributa largely for those 
mho fought in bohah' of them and the com- 
inonweafth. 

AES MILITA'RE. [ABHAitii.] 

AES MANUA'RIUM was the money won 
in playing with dice, momfriw coUrctam. Ma- 
ma was the throw in tho game. All who 
threw certain numbers were obliged to put 
down a piece of money ; and whoever threw 
the Ven-as (the highest throw) won the whole 
sum, which was called tbeaMTiuMMari™. 

AES UXO-RIUM, was a tax paid by per- 
sons who lived as bachelors. It was first 
imposed by the censors in u. c. 403. Various 
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ried and had children. [Lex JuuaetPafu 
AESYMNE'TES(A!m>Miflfn;f), a person 









P' , 
His power par- 



kingly and tyraimical authority , 
nppoinced legally, and did not usurp the gov- 
eroment, bat st the same time was not bound 
by any laws m his puhUc adniinisttation. 
The office was not hereditary, nor was it held 
for life ; but it only continued for a limited 
time, or till some object wss HCuompliBhed. 
Thus we read that the inhabitants of Mytilene 
appointed Pittacna sesymnetea, in order to 
prevent the return of jvlcaeus and the other 
eiiles. Dionysius compares it with the dic- 
tatorship of Rome. In some slates, such as 
. Cyme and Chalcedon, it was the title borne 
by the regular magistrates. 

AFPl'NBS, Am'NJTAS, or ADFl-NES, 
ADFi'NITAS. Affinesarethe™^no/i[Coo- 
iNiTi] of husband and wire, the cognatiof the 
husband becoming the affines of the wife, and 
the cognati of (he wife the affines of the hus- 
band. The father of a husband is the SPMT of 
the husband's wife, and the father of a wife 
is the sBcer of the wife's husband. The term 
iDcnu expresses the samo affinity with respect 
to the husband's and wife's mothers, A son's 
wife is nuTM, or daughter-in-law to the eon's 

{arenis : a wife's husband is gener, or son in- 
tw to the wife's parents. 
Thus the ai-HJ, Btiiii-paUr, mnltr—ol the 
wife became by the marriage respectively the 
— -ermagniti/rprosocrir- 



T and g, 






of the hnsband respectively assume the same 
names with respect to the son's wife, who 
becomes with respect to them pnimnn and 
nunu. The son and danghter of a hnsband 






1 of a 



called 



pntrigwfa and pTicigi.-, ._.„ ^ 

step-father or step-mother ; and with respect 
to such children the step-father and step-mo- 
ther are severally called tilrwiis and nmcKo. 
The husband's brother becomes Inir withre- 
:o the wife, and his sister becomes gh 



Bihou} persona w 






lawful 



AGA'SO, a groom, whose business it wai 
to take care of the horses. I'he word is alsi 
used for a driver of hpn^T-^ of biirdci. and i- 



ACER PL'liLlCUS. 
sometimes applied to a slave who had to per- 
form the lowest menjal duties. 

AGATHOERGl (' kyadoepyot). In time 
ofwar the kings of Sparta had a body-guard 
of three hundred of the noblest of the Spartan 
youths Ibrrstt), of whom the live eldest re- 
tired every year, and were employed for one 
yearunderthenameofjigMAoffgi, in missions 

AGE'M:A(fii'jj/«t fromdyu^thenameof a 
chosen body of troops in the Macedonian 
army, usually consisting of horsemen. 

ACER Ptt-BLICUS, the public land, was 
Ihe land belonging to the Roman state. It 
was a recognised principle among the Italian 
nations that the territory of a conquered peo- 
ple belonged to the conquerors. Accordingly, 
the Koraans were constantly acquiring fresh 
territory by the conquest of^the surrounding 
people. The land thus acquired was usually 
disposed ofin the following way. 1. The land 
which was under cultivation was either dis- 
tributed among colonists, who were sent to 
occupy it, or it was sold, or it mas let out lo 
farm. 3. The land which was then out of 
cultivation, and which, owing to war, was by 
far the Mgiter part, might be occupied by 
any of thsfltoman citizens on the payment ot 
a portion of the yearly produce ; a tenth of 
the produce of arable land and a fifth of the 
produce of the land planted with the vine, the 
olive, and other valnable trees. 3. The land 
which had previously served as the common 
pasture land of the conquered state, or was 
suitable for the purpose, continued to be used 
as pasture land for the use of the Roman cit- 
iTffins, who had, however, to pay a certain 
sumof money tor the cattle which they turn- 
ed upon the land. 

The occupation of the public land spoken 
of above under the second head was always 
expressed by the words posieasio and poaidac, 
and the occupier of the land was called the 



ccordingly \ 






Sertj of the et 
istinguish bcuvBBii tne lerms pnaaeisia, 
which merely mrfieated the use or enjoyment 
of the land, and ilominivm, which eipressed 
ownership, and was applied to private land, 
of which a man had tho absolute ownership. 
The right of occupying the public land be- 
longed only to citizens, and consequently only 
lo tho patricians originally, as they were Ihe 
state. The plebeians were only Bubjecls, 
and consequently had no right to the property 
of the state: but it is probable that they were 
permitted lo feed their cattle on the pubtic 
pasture lands. Even when the plebeiana be- 
came a separate estate by the constitution of 
Pr-rvius TTilliUB. Ihev ^tlll obtained no right 
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AGER PUBLICDS, 



individu 



I plebeiE 



ic iaad as hia 



,<ub1ic land was the privilege of the pati 
ftnd an assigacnent of a portion of it the priv- 
ilege ul' the plebeians. As the state acquired 
new lands by conqneat, the plebeians ought 
lo have received assignments of part of them ; 
but since the patricians were tiia govemine 
body, they generally refused to make any aucR 
assignincnt, andcontiimed to keep the whole 
as part of the ager publieas, whereby the en- 
joyment of it belonged to them alone. Hence, 
we constantly read of the plebeians claimme, 
and sometimes enfoccii^, a division of such 

With the extension of the conquests of 
Rome, the ager publious constantly increased, 
and thus a large portion uf Italy fell into the 
hands of thepatriciana; who frequently with- 
held fraui the slate the annual payments of a 
tenth and a filth, which they were bound to 
pay for the possession of the land, and thus 
depriied the state of a fund for the expenses 
of the war. In addition to which they used 
'slaireB as cullivators and shepherds, since 
freemen were liable to be drawn off from field- 
labour to military service, and slave-labour 
was consequently far cheaper. In this way 
the number of free labourers dinimished, and 
that of slaves was augmented. 

To remedy this state of things several laws 
vrere from time to time proposed and carried, 
which were most violently opposed by the 
patricians. All laws which related to the 
public land, are called by the general title of 
Ltgea Agntiae, and accordingly all the early 
laws relating to the possession of the public 
land by the patricians, and to the assignment 
of portions of it to the plebeians, were strictly 
agrarian laws ; but the first law to which this 
name is usually applied, was proposed soon 
slier the establishmwit of the republic by the 
cOQsnl Sp. Cassina in b. c. 486. Its object 
was to set apart the portion of the public land 
which the patricians were to possess, lo di- 
vide the rest among the plebeians, to levy the 
nent due for the possession, and to apply 
) paying the army. The first '— ■ ■■ 
ever, which really deprived the pa 
the advantages they had previoiiEly enjoyed 
in the occupation of the public land w" • - 



m 






10 individud shonld have 



AGONOTHKTAE. IJ 

latthsr enacted that the surplus land was to 
ba dividea among the plebeians. As this law, 
howevar.was soon disregarded, it was revived 
Bgunby Tib. SemproDius Gracchus (B.C. 133), 
with some alterations and additions. The de- 
tails of the other agrarian laws, mentioned in 
Roman history, are given under the nanie of 
the lex by which they are called. [Lex.] 

AGGER (xuim), from arf and gn-o. was 
used in general for a heap or mound of any 
kind. It was more particularly applied : — 
1. To a mound, usually composed of earth, 
which was raised round a besieged town, and 
which was gradually increased in breadth 
and height, tili it equalled or overtopped the 
walls. The agger was sometimes made not 
only of earth, but of wood, hurdles, &c. ; 
whence we read of the agger being set on fire, 
a. To the earthen wall surrounding a Roman 
ipoaedof the earth dug from 

-ipprehended, the depth was increased to 12 
feet and the breadth to 13 feet. Sharp slakes, 
&c. were usually filed upon the agger,«hlch 
was then called vilfuiR. When both words are 
used, the agger means the mound of earth, 
and the vallum the stalies, &c. which were 
ipon the agger. 

_ ITATO'RES. tClHcus.] 

AGMEN, the marching order of ths Roman 
army. The form of the army on march dif- 
fered according to circumstances and the na- 
ture of the ground. An agmen pUaium was an 
army in close array ; an agmen quadraban was 
an army arranged in the form of a square, with 
the baggage in the middle. 

AGKA-TI. fCoQNiTI.] 

AGNO'MBS: [NojiEN.] 

AGONATjIA or AGO-NIA, a Roman festi- 
val instituted by 14 uma Pompilius, in honour 
of Janus, and celeteaCed on the 91h of Janu- 
ary, the 20th of May, and the lOlh of Decem- 
ber. The morning of these festivals, or, at 
least, the morning of the lUth of December, 
was conaidereil a dies ne/asius. The etymo- 
logy of this name was dinerently explained by 
the ancients ; some derived it from Agmiua, 
a surname of Janus ; some from the word 
agane, because the attendant, whose duty it 
was 10 sacrifice the victim, could not do so till 
be had asked thereisacrificulns,A^K>.' and 
others from agoma, because the Ticiims were 
formerly called by that name. 

AGOSO-rHETAE i&yuvoBiTai.), persons 






the Grecian games, who decided 
and adjudged the prizes totheviclon 
nally, the person who instituted thi 



Origi. 



lally, the person who mstituled the contest, 

ind ofleren the pnze, was the Agonathcus, and 

■ ■ ' the practii^e m tho?B 
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ACORANOMl. 



GUOTEIl, 



nUSTA. 



Eames which ware instituted by kings or pti- 
vatH iwrsons. But in the ^st puhhc games, 
eucb Bsthalathmian.PjthiBjii&c.jthB JjDTiD- 
Ihelae were either the repreaontativea of dif- 
fsrent etatoa, as the Ampliictyons at the 
Pythiau games, or were chosen from the 
people m whose country the gamea were 
calebrated. During the aoarishing times of 
the Qrecian republicB, the Eleana were the 
AgBnolheiae in the Olympic garaea, the Corm- 
thisns in tlie lathmion games, the Ainphic- 
tyons in the Pythian games, and the Corin- 
thians, Argiies, and inhabitants of Cleonoe in 
the Nemean games. The Agoattkaae mre 
dlso called Aagnmctae (aiayriv^Tai), Agonar- 
chae i&yardpxai), Agoaodiaa (iyavodtiiai), 
Alhhihclae (&S'/jieeTai'), Rhaiduehi (/ia06oK- 
XOi), or SMdonimi (^a^Sovi^ioi, from the 
Btatt they carried aa an emblem of authority), 
SrabrU (apa$els), Brabsulai {0pa0eVTal)- 

A'GORA (&yopa] properly means an assem- 
bly of any kind, and ia uauaily employed by 
Homer to desieiiate tlio geDeral assembly of 
the people. The Agora seems to have been 
considered an esaential paitof the conatitution 
of the early Greoian states. It was uanally 
convoked by the king, but occasionally by 
some distinguished chiaftiuii, as, for eiamiile, 
by Achillea before Troy. The Iting occnnied 
the most important seat in these assamhliea, 
and near him ant the nobles, while the people 
stood or sat in a circle around them. The 
people appear to ha?e had no right of speak- 
ing or TOtmg in theae assemblips, but merely 
to have been called together to hear what had 
been already agreed npon in the council of 
the nobles, and to expioas their feelings as a 
body. The council of the nobles is called 
B<mli(0(n'?4)aadThiiiic«x0Bui!Oc).BiiiBarae- 
times even Agora. 

Among the Athenians, the proper name 



min). The 
Athena to the 



le Agora waa early transferred tr< 

)ly itself to the place in which t 

aflsembly was held ; and thui 



the assembly itself to 



rket-place, where goods of all 
iscriptions were bought and sold. The ei- 
ession ogoro pleihousa (ij-opi TrXijBovira), 

im mommg to noon, that ia, from about 
ne to twelve o'clock. 

AGORA'NOMI liyopavS/ioi), public funo- 
inaries in most of the Grecian states, whose 
ities corresponded in many respects with 



for the Peitaieens, and tliey were chosen 
by lot. 

The principal duty of the Agoranomi was, 
as their name imports, to inspect the market, 
and to see that all the laws respecting its 
regulation were properly obaer^'ed. They 
had the inspection at all things that were sold 
in the market, with the exception of com, 
which was subject to the jurisdictiOD of 
special officers, called Siinphylmxn l_aiTu^u- 

"A^ltARIAN LAWS. [Aokh PuBticos ; 
Lei.] 

AGRAU'LIA l&ypaiXia). was a festival 
celebrated by the Athenians in honour of 
Agraulos, tho daughter of Cecrops. It was 
perhaps connected with the solemn oath, 
which all Athenians, when thev arrived at 
manhood (i^if.Joi), were obliged to lalte in 
tbetempIeofAgranloa, that they wonld fight 
for their country, and always observe its 



regular schools, and were naiil liandsome 
salaries by the state. Their tmsineas was to 
measure unassigned landa for the state, an<l 
DrdiuHry landa for the proprietors, and to £i 
and mamtain boundaries. Their writinga on 
the Bubjoct of their art were very numerous ; 
andwehaveetillscientilic treatises on the law 
of brtnndaries, auch as those by Frontinus and 

AGRliDTS'U ('kypi6ria), a fealival which 
was celebrated at CSrchomenus, in Boeotia, in 
honoar of Bacchns, sumamed Agrionius. A 
human being used originally to be sacriticefl 
at this festival, but this sacrlSce aeema to have 
been avoided in later timoa. One instance, 
however, occurred in the days of Plutarch. 

AGRCNOMI (iy^o/joi), the country-po- 
lice, probably in Attica, whose duties corro- 
aponded in most respects to those of the asty 
nomi in the city, and who appear to have per- 
formed nearly the same duties as the hylori 
(irXapoi)- 

AGROTEitAS THU'SIA ('AypoTipac 
ffvala), a festival celebrated every year at 
Athena in honour of Diana, aumamed Agro- 
uj'pffl, the chase). Itwassolemn- 



;ontmued to be offered it 
>hon. Its origin is thus related :— When tbc 
Persians mvaded Attica, the Athenians mode 
1 vow to sacrifice to Artemis (Diana) Agrotera 



Lt Athoi 



ten, five for tho city, Btid fiv 
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:rigced 

AlSlIMNETESCa/ouuv^njcl.anindiiid- 
ual, who was sometimes iuvested witli unlim- 
ited powecby Che Greek statea. His power, 
iLCCording Co Aristotle, partook in some de^ee 
of the nature both of kingly and tyrannictd 
suthority, since he was appointed legally, and 
did not usurp the government, liut at the same 
time was not bound by any laws in his public 
admin iatration. The office was not baredj- 
ry, not was it held for life, but il only conl 
ued for a certain time, or until some particu- 
lar object was aecomplialied, Dionysius ■ 

pates il with the dictatorship of the Ron 

ALABASTER or ALABASTRUM.a 
sel or pot used for contaiTiinfi perfumes, or 
rather ointments, made of that species of 
marble which mineralogists call gypsam, and 
which is usually designated by the name of 



n/a&Mfcr. Whi 
the same 
horizont) 



n called oi 



i in banib o 



, ind when dispersed irtegularly, as if 
in clonds, it is distinguished as agate alabna- 
ler. The tetm seems Co have been employed 
to denote Teasels appropriated to these uses, 
even when they were not made of the material 
from which it is supposed they originally re- 
ceived their name. Theocritus thus speaks 
of golden alabastra. These vesaela were of 
a tapeting shape^ and very ofl«n had a long 

Mary, the slater of Lazarus, la said by 8C. 
Mark to break the alabaster bos of ointment 
for the purpose of anointing out Saviour, it 
appears probable ChaC she only broke the ei- 
ttemity of the neck, which was thus closed. 



in the Roman ai 
they w 



ually St 



.n the t» 



ach of theae two divisions of tfie 
allied ttoops was called an Ala. The alarii 
consisted both of horse and foot soldiers, and 
were commanded by praefecti, in the same 
manner as the legions were commanded by 



cavalty of the legions (i 

the Infantty was called i 

tinguish them from the ctliortei legiimariat. 



ry was called cohorici i3mne, to d^- 



ALAtlDA, the name of a legion which 
Caesar levied in Cisalpine Gaul, and organ- 
ized at his own expense during his Qallic 
wars. He aftetwards gave the Roman citiien- 
shiptothe soldiers of this legion. The soldiers 



called .AiaiKfn or "ratfcT" froi 
crests which the soldiers 



alltheworHm„ 

According to some authorities, the album was 
so called, because it was either a white mate- 
rial, or a material whitened, and of course the 
writing would be a different colour. Accord- 
ing to other authorities, it was so called be 
cause the writing was in white letters. 

Probably the word album originally meant 
any tablet containing anything of a public na- 
ture. We know that it was, in course of time, 
used to signify a list of any public body ; thus 
we find aZAu7ffju{fjcb;}j, or the body out of which 
judices were to be chosen [ Jddbx], and albins 



gamester, a gambler. Playing u_.„ , .. 

Usserae, was generally understood, because 
this was by far the most common game of 
chance among the Romans. 

Gaming was forbidden by the Roman laws, 
both dunng the times of the republic and 
under the emperors, but was tolerated in the 
month of December at the Saturnalia, which 
was a period of general relaiatioii; and old 
men were allowed to amuse themselves in this 
at all til 



ALIPTAE (dleiTtroi), among the Greeks, 
were persona who anointed the bodies of the 
athletae preparatory to their entermg the pa- 
laestra. The chief object of this anointing 
was to close the pores of the body, in ordei 

ness consequent thereon. The athleta was 
again anointed after the contest, in order to 
restore the tone of the strained muscles. He 
then bathed, and had the dnst, sweat, apd oil 
scraped off his body, by means of an instru- 
ment similar to the strigil oltbe Romans, anit 
called sifciwis {DT3,£7Tif ), and afterwards itj/9- 
!ra (fiSoT/iQ). The aliptae took advantage of 
the knowledge they necessarily acquired of 
the state of the muscles of the athletae, and 
their general strength or weakness of body, 
to advise them as to their exercises and 
mode of life. They were thus a kind of inedi- 

Among the Romans, the aliptae were slaves 
who scrubbed and anointed their masters in 
the baths. They, too, like the Greeli aliptae 
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AMBITUS. 



appear to have attended to their mastete' c 
Etitution and moda of life. They were a 
called unciores. They used in (heir operations 
a kind of scraper called stt^il, towela (dnlw), 
a cruise of oil (gullus), which was usually of f 
horn. B bottle (amjuilia), and a small vessel r 

ALLIES of the Romans. [Socii.] 
ALTARS. [Ara.] 
ALTA-RE. JAKA,] 
ALUTA. [Calceits.] 






nabled t< 



address them 



it was to'keep order in the public games. 
They received their orders ftom an alyitrckes 
(uAuTiprnrt, who was himself under the di- 
rectionofthBBgonotbB(ae,orhellanodicae. 

AMANUENSIS, or AD MANUM SER- 
VUS, B alai-e, or freedman, whose office - 
was to write iBlters and other things uiidt 
Ids master's direction. 

The amanuenses must not be confounded 
with another sort of slaves, also called ad mo- 
num aervi, who were Blwaya kept ready to be 
emploved in any business. 

AMARVNTHIA, or AMARVSIA ('Ajia- 
pvpeta or 'A/ioptHTio). a festival of Artemis 
(Diana) Amarynthia or Amarysia. celebrated 
as it seems, originally at Amarynthus in Eu- 
boea, with extraordinary splendour, but also 
solemnized in several places in Altici 



generally gratifying to Ihe 
iieclora. The candidate accompanied his ad- 
irass with a shake of the hand (prensiuio]. 
The term bcnigniiat comprehended generally 
any kmd of treating, as shows, feasts, &c. 

tbilm, which was the object of sev- 
d enactments, taken as a generic 



AMBARVA'LIA. [Aes 



_ <s Frateeb.] 

AMBASSADORS. [Leoatus.] 
AiaBlTUS, which literally signifies 
going about," cannot, perhaps, be more nearly 
eipressed than by our word amviHatng. Alter 
the plehs had formed a distinct class at Rome, 
and when the whole body of the dtiiens had 
liBcome very greatly increased, we frequently 
read, in the Roman writers, of the great efiorta 
which it was necessary for candidates to make 
in order to secure the votes of the cilizens. 
At liome, as in every conunnnity into which 
the element of popular election enters, solici- 
tation of voles, and open or secret inBuence 
and bribery, were among the means by which 
a candidate secured his election to the offices 
of state. The following are the principal terr- 
occorring in the Roman wtilera in relation 
the canvassing for the public offices .-—A ci 
didate was called petib>r ; and his opponi 
with reference to him conioedfoj-- A candidate 
Uatdidatuii) was so called from his appoonng 
in public places, such as the fora and Campur 
Martins, before his fellow citiiens, in i 
whitened toga. On such occasions the can 
didate was attended by his friends (JtAicloreil 
or followed hy the poorer citiaens (sedatwei), 
,. .' . _ r.,. ,ngr ^^ay, their 



benigtiilai are opposed by Cicero, as Ihinga 
allowable, to amialui arid largith, as things 
illegal. Money was paid for votes ; and in 
order to insure secrecy and secure the elector, 
persons called iniBjwstei were employed to 
matte the bargain, uquestra to hold the rrio- 
ney till it was to be paid, and divisores lo dis- 
tribute it- The offence of ambitus was a mat- 
ler which belonged to the judicia pubiica, and 
the enactments against it were numerous. 
One of the earliest, though not the earliest of 
all, the Lei ComeUa Baebia (b. c. 181) waa 
specially directed against largitionet. The 
Lei Cornelia Fulvia <B. c. 159) punished the 



c. 67) imposed a fine i 



J , , amonp; 

other things, forbade a person to enhibit gladi- 
*- ■-■ shows (shdiaiai-ea dan) within any 
Its in which he was a candidate, un- 
___ _ was required to do so, on a fixed day, 
by B testator's will. Two years afterwards, 
the Lex Aufidia was passed, by which, among 
other things, ii waa provided that, if a candi- 
date promised Cproiamtimtii) money lo a tribe, 
and did not pay it, he should be unpunished ; 
but, iShe did pay the mmiey, he should fur- 
ther pay to each tribe (annually?) 30O0 sester- 
ces as long as he lived. This enactment oc- 
casioned tlie witticisms of Cicero, who said 
tliat ClodiuB obaerved this law hy anlicma- 
tion; for hepromised.but didnolpay. The 
Lex Licinia (B, c. 5S) was speciBlfy directed 
agamst the offence of aodaliimm, or the whole- 
sale bribery of a tribe by gifla and treating; 
and another lex, passed |B. c. 52), when Pom 






:e. their i 



, The^ 



ord i 
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inents failed in completely accompiiehing i 
theit object. That which no law could sup 
press, so lone as the old popular forms re 
tained any^ of their pristine vigoor, was ac 
eomplished by the imperial usurpation. Cae 
sat, when dictator, nominated half the candi 
dates lor public offices, except the candidates 
' " ' ■ ■ ■■ |g|j iijg pleasure 



forlhe 

chose the other half: and Tiberius transfer- 
red the elections from the cotnitia to the sen- 
ate, by which the olfeuce of ambitus, m its 
proper sensa, entirely disappeared. 

Thetrialslbrambitus were numerous in the 
lime of the republic. The oration of Ciceio 
in defence of L. Hurena, who was charscd 
with ambitus, and that in defence of Cn. 
PlanciuB. who was charged with sodaliiium, 
are both eitant. 

AMBRO'SIA (i/ilipoaia), the food of the 
gods, which conferred upon them eternal 

Jnuth and immortality, and was brought to 
upiter by pigeons. It was also used by 
the gods ifor anointing their body and hair; 
whence we read of the ambrosial locks oC 

AMBUBAIAE {probably from the Syriac. 
aiub, autuA, a pipe). Eastern dancing girls, 
who (tequented chiefly the circus at Rome, 
and obtamed their living by proatitulion ai ' 
lascivious songs and dances. 

AMBU'RBIUM, a sacrifice which was pc 
formed at Rome for the purification of the 

AMICTUS. Theverbnmiciriisco: 
opposed to irulueie, the former being applied 
to the putting on of the outer garment, the 

£ allium, laena, or toga {l/iaTiov, ijiupo^) : the 
itter, to the putting on of the inner garment, 
the tunic Ir'T'^")- ^^ consequence of this 
distinction, the verbal nouns amiclai ai ' ' 






AMPHICTVONES. 17 

ist, in connection with this subject. The 
•iiientum was called SUCH Je(d7i>:t)^i;) in Greek, 
and the verb H'ayKvhiu was used in reference 
to the fastening of the thong to the spear or 
javelin. 

In the anneied figure the amentum seems 
to be attached to the spear at the centre ol 
gravity, a little above the middle. 



_ _, without any fart 

of the dress being added, indicate re 




;r clotiii 
In Greek amicire is expt 



iressed by i/u^ihii 
leal)ai_\ and iaducrc by (vdiveiv. ^ Han( 



i0iX- 



s, twenty yards S.l inches Eng- 



came ii/jTrc^^n, hzl^-r/ua, and ^iztjSdXawVf 
TitplBXiiiia, and irepiPfiAoiDv, an outer gar- 
ment, a cloak, a shawl ; and ivSviia, an uiner 
garment, a tunic, a shirt. 

AMENTUM, a leathern thong tied to the 
middle of the spear, to assist in throwing it. 
'We are not mformed how the amentum added 
to the effect of throwing the lance ; perhaps 
it was by giving it rotation ; and hence ' 
greater degree of steadiness and directnees i 
its flight, as m the case of a ball shot from 
nfle gun. This supposition accounts for the 
frpquent use of the verb imqucit, to wh ' 



IS used in 






AKPHl'CTYONES ('Awutraovet). In- 
.itntions called amphictyonic appear to have 
listed in Greece from tune immemorial 
to have been originally aseocia- 
lourin^ tribes, formed for the 



They 



regulation of mutual mlercourse and the pro- 
tection of a common temple ur sanctuary, at 
which the representatives of the different 
members met, both to transact business and 
to celebrate religious rites and games. One 
of these associations was of much greater im- 
portance than all the real, and was called by 
way of eminence, the Amphiciymdc Liagui oi 
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CotBicil {'A/ipumovia). It ilifTeTed from oth- 
er similar associations in having two places 
of meeting, the sanctuaries of two ijivmttiei ; 
which were the temple of Demeter (Ceres), in 
BTillaKeofAnthela, near Thermopylae, where 
the deputies met in autumn; and that of 
ApoUo, at Delphi, where they assembled, in 



:h the latter place 



B dignity, bnt al 



Hpring. its 

not only contributed to 
its permanence. 

Its early history U involved in obacurity. 
Moat of the ancients suppose it to have been 
founded by Amphictyon, the son of Deucalion 
and P^rrlui, from whom they imagined that 
it denveJ its name ; but this opinion is desti- 
tute of all foundation, and arose from the 
ancients assigning the establishment of their 
institutions to some mythical hero. There 
can be little doubt as to the true etymology of 
the word. It was originally written afufiiKTl- 
(WEf, and consequently signified those that 
dwelt around some particular locality. Its 
institution, however, is clearly of remote an- 
tiquity. It was originally composed of twelve 
tribes {not cities or states, it must be observed), 
each of which tribes contained various inde- 
pendent cities or stales. We leam from Aes- 
chines that, in B. c. 343, eleven of these tribes 
were as follows ; The Theasalians, Boeotians 
(not Thebans only), Dorians, lonians, Per- 
rbaebiauB, Magnetes, Locriaiis, Oetaeans or 
Oenianians, Phthiots or Achaeana of Phthia, 
Malians, and Phocians ; other lists leave us 
in doubt whether the remaining tribe were 
the Dolopea or Delphians ; but as the Del- 
phians could hardly be called a distinct tribe, 
their nobles appearing to have been Dorians, 



by the Delphiuis, Alt the states be[Dngmg 
to each of these tribes were on a footing of 
])erfect equality. Thus Sparta enjoyed no ad- 
vantages over Dorinm and Cytiniom, two 
small towns in Doris : and Athena, an Ionic 
city, waa on a par with Eretria in Euboea, 
and Priene in Asia Mmor, two other Ionic 

The ordinary council was called Pylaea 
{mi?iala), from its meeting in the neighbour- 
hood of Pylae (Thermopylae), but the same 
name waa given to the session at Delphi as 
well as to that at Thermopylae. The coun- 
cil was composed of two classes of represen- 
tatives, one called Pf/lngnrae (Ili/Xayopoi), 
and the other Hieromnemones {'lepoiai^iiovef). 
Athens aent three Pylngorae and one Hie- 
romnemon ; of whom the former were elected 
apparently for each saasion, and the latter by 
lot probably for a longer period. Respecting 
the relative duties of the Pylagorae and Hie- 



AMPHICTYOXES. 

romnemones we have little information : the 
name of the latter implies that tliey had a 
more immediate conneiion with the temple. 
We are equally in the dart respecting the 
numbers who eat in the council ^d its mods 
of proceeduig. It would seem that all the 
deputies had seats in the council, and took 






It if it bi 



J had only ti _ , 

the deputies could not have voted. 

In addition to the ordinary council, there 
was BJi eccUsia {ixx^aia), or general assem- 
bly, includmE not only the classes above men- 
tioned, but also those who had joined in the 
sacrifices, and were consulting the god. It 
waa convened on estraordinary occasions by 
the chairman of the council. 

Of the duties of the Amphictyons nothing 

tooli, which waa as follows:— "They would 
destroy no city of the Amphictyons, nor cut 
off their streams in war or peace ; and if any 
should do so, the;^ would march agamst him, 
and destroy hia cities ; and should any pillage 
the property of the god, or be privy to or plan 
anything against what was in his temple (at 
Delphi), they would take veageancs on him 
with hand and foot, and voice, and all their 
might." From this oath we see that the mam 
duty of the deputies was the preservation of 
the rights and dignity of the temple of Delphi. 
We know, too, that after it was burnt down 
(B. c. 548), they contracted with the Alcmae- 
onidae for the rebuilding. History, moreo- 
ver, teaches that if the council produced any 
EJpable effects, it was from their interest in 
elphi ; and though it kept up a standing re- 
cord of what ought to have been the interna- 
tional law of Greece, it sometimes acquiesced 
in, and at other limes was a patty to, the 
most iniquitous acts. Of this the case of 
Crissa is an mstance. This town lay on the 
Gulf of Corinth, near Delphi, and was much 
frequented by pilgrims from the West. The 
Cnsaaeans were charged by the Delphians 
with undue exactions from these strangers. 
The council was against them, aa guilt; of a 
wrong agamst the god. The war lasted ten 
years, till, al the suggestion of Solon, the 
waters of the Pleistus were turned off, then 
poisoned, and turned again into the city. The 
besieeed drank their fill, and Crissa was soon 
razed to the ground ; and thus, if it were an 
Amphictyonic city, was a solemn oath doubly 
violated. Its terrilory— the rich Cirrhaean 
plain— waa consecrated to the god, and cur- 
ses imprecated upon whomsoever should 
till or dwell in it. Thus ended the I^lrst 
Sacred War {B. c. 585), in which the Atho- 
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The second, or Phocjan War (B.C. 350), 
WHS Ihe most impottant, in which ths ' — 
phictyona mere concerned ; and in ihi 
Thebans aTailed themselves of the san 

of the council to take Tengeanee on the 

emiee, the Phocians. To do this, however. 
It was necessar y to call in Philip of Macedon, 
who readily proclaimed himself the champion 
of Apollo, as it opened a pathway to bis own 
ambition. The Phocians were subdued (b. o. 
34G}, and the council decreed that all their 
cities, eieept Abae, should be taied, and the 
inhabitants dispersed in Tillages not contain- 
ing more than litij persons. Their two Totes 
ware given to Philip, who thereby gained a 
pretext for mterfermg with the affairs of 
Greece ; and also obtained the recognition 
of his subjects as Hellenes. 

The Third Sacted War arose from the Am- 
phissians tilling the devoted CIrrhaean plain. 
The Amphictyons called in the assistance of 
Philip, who soon reduced the Amphissiana to 
subjection. Their sabmiBsion was immedi- 
ately followed by the battle of Chaeroneia 
(n. c, 338), and the extinction of the indepen- 
dence of Greece. In the following year, a 
congress of the Amphictyonic states was held, 
in which war was decfered as if by united 
Greece against Persia, and Philip elected 
coiiuuander-ui' chief On this occasion the 
Amphictyons assumed the character of na- 
tional representatives as ot old, when they set 
aprice upon the head of Ephialtes, ibr his trea- 
son to Greece at Thermopylae. 

jt has been sufficiently shown that the Am- 
phictyons themselves did not ubeerve the 
oaths they took ; and that they did not much 
allaviala the horrors of war, or enforce what 
they had sworn to do, is proved by many in- 
Htances. Thus, for instance, Mycenae was 
lyed by Argos (e. c, 535), Thespiae and 



Pli 



byTheb 



:e of the earth by Alexander, with- 
out the Amphictyons raising one word in op- 
nosltion. Indeed, a few years before the Pel- 
oponnesian war, the council was a passive 
spectator of what Thucydides calls the Sa- 
cred Wat (6 lepb; jriAt/ior), when the Lace- 
daemonians made an expedition to Delphi, 
and put the temple into the hands of the Del- 
phians, the Athaniana, alter their departure, 
restormg it lo the Phocians. The council is 
rarely mentioned after the lime of Philip. 
We are told that Augustus wished his new 
city, Nicopolis (a. d. 31 J, lo he eorolled among 
the members, Fausanias, in the second cen- 
tury of our era, mentions it sa still existing, 
but di^rived of all power and influence. 



AMPHIDRO'MIA (' A^i^iSpoiiia or Apop- 
iilli^iov vi"ii>)- a family festival of the Albe- 
niana, at which the newly-bom child was in- 
troduced into the iamily, and received its 
name. The friends and relations of the pa. 
rents were invited to the festival of the am- 
phidromia, which was held in the evening, 
and they generally appeared with presents. 
The house was decorated onthe outside with 
olive branches when the child was a boy, or 
with garlands of wool when the child was a 
girl; and a repast was prepared for the guests. 
The child was carried round the fire by the 
nurse, and thus, as it were, presented to the 
gods of the house and to the family, and at 
the same time received its name, lo which 
the guests were witnesses. The carrying of 
the child round the hearth was the pruicipa! 
Lrt of the solemnity, from which its r^me 

AMPHITHEATEUM, an amphitheatre, 
as a place for the exhibition of public shows 
' combatants and wild as 
rounded by seats for th ecta rs 
~ in those for dramal tf rm 

:1s were arranged in a mi g 

ge. An aniphitheat 
quently described as a hea 

7 of two such sem es 

together, the spa ted to 

orchestras becoming th m 
area, termed the arena. The lorm, howner. 
of the ancient amphkheatres was not a circle, 
It invariably an elhpse. 
GladiaWrial shows and combats of wild 
mats (Mnofionei) were first exhibited in the 
rum and the circus ; and it appears that the 
icient custom was still preserved till fae 
ne of JuUus Caesar, The iirst building in 
e form of an amphitheatre is said to have 
been erected by M. Scribomus Curio, one of 
"lesar's partisans ; hut the account which is 
'en of this building: sounds rather fabulous, 
is said to have consisted of two wooden 
satres made lo revolve on pivots, in such a 
inner that they could, by means of wind' 
isea and machinery, be turned round faca 
face, so as to form one building. Soon 
after Caesar himself erected a real amphithe- 
re in the Campus Martius, made of wood ; 
I which building the name of amphithiatnait 
as for the first time given. 
The first stone amphitheatre was built by 
Statilius Taurus, in the Campus Martins, at 
the desire of Angnstas. This was the <mly 
stone amphitheatre at Rome till the time of 
Vespasian, One was commenced by Calig- 
ula, but was not contlnue<l by Claudius, The 
one erected by Nero in Ihe Campus Martms 
was only a temporary building, made of wood. 
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The amphitheatre of Statilius Taonia was 
burnt in the fire of Rome in the time of Neto; 
and heace, aa a new oue was needed, Vespa- 
sian commenced the celebrated ^nyiAilAtairiuH 
FluuunuiR in the middle of the ciw, in the 
vallev between the Caelian, the EsquiUne, 
and the Velia, on the spot originaUy occupied 
by the lake oc large pond attached to Nerq'a 
palace. Vespasian did not Uve to finish iu 
il was dedicated by Titua in i. u. 80, but maa 
not completely fimshed till the reign of Do- 
mitian. This immense edifice, which is even 
yet comparatively entire, covered about five 
acrea of grounds and was capable of contain- 
ing about 87,000 spectatois. It is called at 
the present day the Celoiieum. 
The inleriot of an amphitheatre vvas divi- 



AMPHITHEATRUM. 

ranges of morable aeati, Or chairs. Thia, 
as being by far the beat situation for distinctly 
viewing the sporls in the arena, and also niore 
conimodiously accessible than the seats high- 
erup, waa the place set apart for senators ap^d 
otherperao"" "'"""""""'■■"" — ■" ' 



ded in 



IS called the .... , . . 

eredwith sand, or sawdust, 

to prevent the gladiators from slipping, and 
to absorb Ihe blood. The size of the arena 
waa not always Ihe same in proportion to the 
aize of the amphitheatre, but its average pro- 
portion was one third of the shorter diameter 
of the building. 

The arena was surrounded by a wall dis- 
tinauished by the name of fodiian ; although 



apel, or balcony, before the first i 
therefore, ' 



The 



B four principal ei 
■P-ia : two at the 
]0 which aa 



.e ends of 



8 than an open oi 
ivall about eighteen 
feet liigh, measuring from the ground to the 
lop of the parapet ; a height considered ne- 
cessary, in order to render the spectators 
perfectly secure from the attacks of mild 
beasts. There vi 
leading into the 
each a:tis or diameter ( 

passages led directly Irom tlie e:itenor ol 
the building; besides secondary ones, inter- 
vening between them, and communicating 
with the corridora beneath the seats on the 
podium. 

The wall or enclosure of the arena is sup- 
posed to have been faced with marble, more 
or less sumptuous ; besides which, there ap- 



The teim podium was also applied to the 
terrace, or gallery itself, immediately above 
the arena, wideh was no wider than W be ca- 
pable of containing two, or at the most three 



..„ . rts ; and it was here, 

also, that the emperor himself used to sit, in 
an elevated place, called suggestus or cu^ioi- 
lum, and likewise the person who exhibited 
the games on a place elevated like a pulpit or 
tribunal {cdiiaris (riJunai). 

Above the podium were the gtadat, or seats 
of the other epectatora, which were divided 
mtomainianii, or stories. The first inBeninniiw, 
consisting of fourteen rowsof stone or marble 
'aa appropriated to the equestrian or- 



Thaei 



ipriated ic 



I with cushiona, 
lofCabgula. 



place from the several staircases ir. _., ._. 
ceeded the second maenianum, where were 
the seals called popidana, for the third claaa 
of spectators, or the populus. Behind thia 
was the second praecinctio, bounded by a 
rather high v/all; above which was the thiid 
maenianum, where there were only wooden 
benches for the jmlUili, or common people. 
The neit and last diviaion, namely, that in 
the highest part of the building, consisted of 
a colonnade, or gallery, where females were 
allowed to witness the spectacles of Ihe ain- 



not only divided from the other by the prae- 

spaces for passages left between the aeats, 
called icalac, or acalaria ; and the portion be- 
tween two such passages was called mniai, 
becauae the space gradually widened like a 
wedge, from the podium to the top of the 
building. The entrances lo the aeats from 
the outer pottices were called vtmuioria. At 
the very summit was the narrow platform for 
the men who had to attend to the velariuni, or 
by which the building w ' 






and n 



The 



■elarium appears usually 
>f wood, but more cosily m 

■ employed. 

■ °— * '' ■'-- '-"iwina cuts represents 
'the Flavian amphilhe- 
md, which is on a larger 
scale, a part of the above --"-'- - — i-.'..-- 



sngitudinal se 



st of Ihefollowi 



I, including 
icluded be- 
in that and the arena. It will serve to 
'ey an idea of the leading form and gen- 
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p, The wall er i>odium ioclosing it. 



m'", The third maenianum. elevated co 
erably above the preceding one, and a] 
prialed to the pullati. 
vr. The eolonnade, or gallery, which 

z. The narrow gallery round the surnm. 
theinlerior, for the attendants vpho worked 
the velarium. 
pr, pr, The praecinclionea, or landings, i 
top of the lirat and second msenianni 
the pavement of vuhich were graced 
tures, at intervals, to admit light inl 
voraitoria beneath them. 

V V V V, Vomiloiia. 

GEO, The three esternal galleries th 



jfthebuildinL. 

For an account of the gladiatorial conlesla, 
ad the shows of wild beasts, eiliibited in the 
mphithoatre, see GLiDiiTOBEs and Vena- 

A'MPHORA (iin^apiv;). A vessel used for 
olding wine, oil, honey, &c. 
The following cut represents amphorae in 

arrow, with a small neck, and a handle on 
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22 AMPL1A.TI0. 

was let into a stand or stuck in the ground, 
BO that the veaaal stood uptight ; aeveral am- 
phorae have been Connd tn this position in the 
cellara at PompaiL Amphorae were com- 
monly loado of earthen ware. Homer mentions 
amphorae of gold and stone, and the Egypt- 
form have been found at Pompeii. 

The most common use of the amphora, hath 
among the Greeks and the Romans, waa for 
Iteeping wine. The cork was covered with 
pitch or gypsum, and (among the Romans) on 
the oataide the title of the wine was painted, 
the dale of the vmtage being marked hy the 
names of the consuls then in olfice ; or, when 
the jars were of gloss, little tickets ipilloria, 
teaaerae) were suspended from them, mdicaling 
these— -*-—'--- 







The Greek amphoreus and the Roman am- 
phorawerealsonamesoffixedmeasnres. The 
amphoreus, which waa also called meiretes 
(UErpijT^f), and cadaa (KdJof), was equal to 
three Roman umae = a gallons, 7.365 pints, 
■ measure. The Roman amphora was 
la of the amphoreus, and was equal 
to a omae = 8 congii= to 5 gallons, 7.577 
pints ; its solid content was eiacll;f a Roman 
cubic tool. 

AMPLIATIO, an adjournment of a trial, 
which took place when the judices, after 
hearing the evidence of the advocates, were 
, ,A satisfact '■"'- 



is Ihey eitpressed by giTij 



n thet 



'hich were the letters N.L. (nm liourf), 
and the praetor,by pronouncing the wordam- 
ptms, thflreupon adjourned the trial to any day 
■fiechoae. The defendant and the cause were 
then said amplian. 



■ ANACKISIS. 
AMPYX (u/iTTuf uujniKTijp, Lat.^mun/tl 
a frontal, a broad band or plate of metal,which 
ladiesof rank wore above the forehead as pari 
of the head-dress. The frontal of a horse was 
called by the same name. The annexed cut 
aih^bits the frontal on the head of Pegasus, 
^sponding o 




AMPULLA {A^jtt^oc 0oii9vXio;).A bottle, 
usually made among the Romans, either of 
glass or earthenware, rarely of more valuable 
materials. The dealer in bottles was called 
(mpKi/mus. 

AMOLETUM (mplanrw, nepiaa/ia, ^■ 
?MKT^pioii), an amulet. 

This woi-d in Arabic (hamalet) means IhiU 
ichidi is mMpmded. It was probably brought 
by Arabian merchants, together with the arti- 
cles to which it was applied, when ihej were 
imported into Europe from tho East. 

An amulet was any object — a stone, a plant, 
an artificial production, or a piece of writing 
— which was suspended from the neck, or 
tied to any part of the body, for the purpose 
of warding off calamities and securing advan- 
tages of any kind. Faith m the virtues of 



they were called at Athens. These heroes, 
however, received the most distinguishedjion- 
ours in the Dorian and Achaean states, where 

a festival in their honour, though not under 
the name of Anaceia. 

ANA-CEISIS (AvaKpcaic). an examination, ' 
was used to aignily the pleadings preparatory 
to a trial at Athens, the object of which was 
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ANCILE. 
to dewrmiue, jjenerally, if the actimi woald 

T^v ilKr/ii or Toif avrtSinov;, and the jiartiea 
iivaKplreoBai. The process consisted ia the 
production of proofe, of which there were iivo 
kinds;—!, the laws; 2. written documents ; 
3. testimonies ofwitnesses present {fiaprvpUu) . 
or affidavits of absent WLtnessest^i^apT-ujiicK); 
4,' depositions of alaves extorted by the rack ; 
5, the oath of the parties. All these proofs 
mere committed to wriOng, and placed in a 
hoi secared by a seal (Ix^voc) till they were 
pi-odaced at the trial. 

If the evidence produced at the anacrisis 
was so clear and convincing that there could 
not remain auf doubt, the magistrate could 
decide the question without sending the cause 
to be tried before the dicasts : this was called 
diinnarigTin {Sia/iapTVpia). The archons were 
the proper officers for holding the anacrisis; 
they nre represented by Athena (Minerva), in 
the EioncBides of Aeschylus, where there is 
a poetical alietch of the process m the law 

tion, which each atchon underwent previously 
to entering on office, see Archon. 

ANAGNOSTES, slaves, whose duty it 
was to re^ or repeat pass^es from buoks 

ANATOCISMUS. [Fenits,] 

ASCHOR. [Akcob*.] 

ANCI-LE, the sacred shield carried by the 
Salii, and made of bronze. 

The original ancilewas found 
tradition, in the palace of Nunu 




(1 had brought it there, it wasco;! 
had been sent froio henven. A 
e, the harosjiices lieclar",'! tha 



pXtine' 
3y?h 
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the Roman state would endure so long as this 
shield remained in Rome. To secure its pres- 
ervation m the city. Noma ordered eleven 
other shields, exactly like it, to tie made by 
the armourer, Mamurius Veturius, and twelve 
priests of MarsGtadiviis were appointed under 
the denoffiinationof Salii, whose office it was 
to oresene the twelve ancilin. They were 
the temple of that divinity, on the 

1, and were taken frmnll only 

1 the calends of Hatch. The 
observed during 



of Mars, Nun . 

at the same time performing a dancr 
proliably in some degree resembled oi 
dances, and in which they struck the Bmeius 
with rods, BO as to keep time vrith their voices, 
and with the movements of their dance. The 
precedmg cut shows one of these rods, as 
represented on the tomb of a pontifex laliut^ or 
chief of the Sahi. 

A'NCORA (oyiiiipo), an anchor. 

The anchor ased by the andents was for the 
mastpart made of iron, and its fonn resembled 
that of the modern anchor. The shape of the 
two extremities illustrates the unco morsuand 
denie unaci ot \ ugil Indeed the Greek and 




The anchor as here represented and as com. 
monly used, was called bidens, Sur?^, d/upl- 
ffoloc or /inUaToitog, becanse it had two teeth 

then it had the epithet h-ipomoiio^. The fol- 
lowing expressions were used for the three 
principal processes in managing the anchor :— 
Aricorom wtusre, &yKVpav xaktai, to loose the 
anchor. AiiairiBn3actre,^uX>ieiv,t>lT!TCLV,lo 
cast anchor. Aneoram taltere, alpeiVt &vaipei- 
nBai. livdrnraaBai, to weigh anchor. Henca 
by itself meant to set jail, ayKvpoK ba- 



ll ndeislood. 
rhe anchor 



ally lay on the deck, and iv 
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In the heroic times of Greece we find large 
Btones. called ciniai iBleepoi), used inataad 
□1^ anchors. 

ANDABATA. [GLADrATOB.l 

ANDROLEPSIA or ANDROLEPSION 
{fa'ifioT^rrpia or avipa\^i.ov), the right of re. 
priaals. a custom reconniaed by the intenia- 
lioiial law of the Greeks, that, when a citizen 
of one slat* h»d killed 3 citizen of another, 
and the countrymen of the former would not 
surrender him to the relatives of the deceased, 
it should be lawful to seize upon three, and 
not more, of the countrymen of the offender, 
and keep them as hostages till satisfaction 
was afforded, or the homicide given op. 

ANGUSTICLA-Vli. [Clavub.] 

ANNO-NA (from omtu, bke p<™™« from 
poimm). 1. The produce of the j-eat in corn, 
frail, wine, fitc, and hence. 2. Provisions in 
general, especially the com.which, in 
years of the i — '""- ' 
'orehouses of .._. . 
,: a ebeapralein timesof sc 
under the emperors, was 
people gratuitously, or gi'^ 
wards. 3, The p-*~- "' 
soldier's allowance 
time. It is used a 



m the plural for yearly 
18 oi pay in com, &c. 

1 3.(0f), a ring. 

It is probable that the custom of wearing 
rings was introduced into Greece from Asia, 
where it appiiara to have been almost univer- 
sal. They were worn not merely aa oma- 
ments, but as articles for use, as the nng al. 
ways served as a seal, A seal was c^led 
aphrngia {d^payic), and hence this name was 
given to the ring itself, and also to the gem 
or stone for a ring in which ftgi" 



ANQUISITIO. 
graved. Rings in Greece were mostly worn 
~ the fourth fmger liropd/jeiTof). 

4tRo ne, the custom of wearing rings wasbe- 

_. ved to have been introduced by the Sabines, 

whowete deEcribedintbeearly legends as wear- 

jolden rings with precious stones of great 

ity But whenever introduced at Rome, 

certain that they were at first always of 

that they were destined for II " 



sea^ a 



:ly, to be used ai 



became cuatj>ma. ; for all the senators, chief 
magistrates, and ;'i i last for the equites also, 
towearagotden s :il'ring. The right of wear- 
ing a gold ring.winch was subseqaantly called 



mained for several centuries at Rome tha 
exclusive privilege of senators, magistrates, 
and equites. while all other persons continued 



d Aurelisn conferred t 



of the empire, whether : _ 

iibertlni, to wear such rings. 

During the republic, and the early times oF 
the empire, the jus annul! seems to have made 
a person ingenuns (if he was a libertus), and 
to have raised hun to the rank of eques, pro- 
vided he had the requisite: equestrian census, 
and it was probably never granted to any one 
who did not possess this census. Those who 
lost their property, or were found guilty of a 
criminal offence, lost the jus atmuh. 

The signs engraved upon rings were very 
various: theywereportraitsof ancestors orof 
fri^s, subjects connected with mythology ; 
and in niany cases a person bad engraved 
upon his seal symbolical allusion lo the real 
or mythical history of his family. The part 
of the ring which contained the gem was 
called pa!a. 

With the increasing love of luiury and 
show, the Romans, as well as the Greeks, 
covered their fingers with rings. " 



4QU1S1T10, signified, in criminal trials 
omc, the inveatigstioii of the facts of Ihe 
with [cfetence lo the penalty that was 
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to be imposed ; accordingly the 
pKuiiia capUiSt or capitit ati^jiirere ai 
Under the emperors the term mquii 
its original meaning, and was 
indicate an accusation in general 
sense it also occurs even m the ti 
repuhlic. 

ANTAE (^apacTaiec), equal 
which were commonly joined U 

walls of a building, being placed oi 

of the door, so as to assist in forming the pc 
lieo. These terms are seldom found eicent 
in the plural ; because (he purpose served by 
antae required that they should he erected 
corresponding to each other, and gupporling 
the extremities of the same roof. Their noai- 
and form will be best understood 



pillars, 
the side- 



the c 



e the a 



, The 



as one of the simplest kind. 
It had in front antae attached to the walla 
which inclosed the cells ; and in the middle, 
belmeen the antae, two columns supporting 
the architrave. The followine is a specimen 
of the temple in aniis, together with a plan of 
the pronaos. 




ANTEAMBULO-NES, slaves who were 
icustomed to go before their masters, In 
■der to make way for them through the crowd. 



ANTECESSOTIES, called also ANTE- 
CURS011E8, horse-soldiers, who were ac- 
customed to precede an arniy on march, Irt 
o choose a suitable place for the camp, 

malie the necessary provisions for the 

army. They do not appear to have been 
lerely scouts, like the specidatoi-fa. 
ANTEFIXA.terra-cottas, which exhibited 
mous ornamental designs, and were used i|i 

..-..:.,....„ . []jg fj^gje (zopftDTlie) of 

appear to have 

U..1J lai.uavaii in ...lou vLgi^i, oi." nv.>. theUCO 

taken for the decoration of Roman buildings. 
ijUoSm is evidently derived from 
ince that they were fiad btfore 
the buildings which they adorned. Cato, the 

or, complained that the Romans of hia 

began to despise ornaments of this de- 
scription, and lo prefer the marble friezes of 
Athens and Corinth. The rising taste which 
~ ) deplored may accoanf for the superior 
ity of the anlefisa preserved in the Brit- 
ish Museum, which were discovered at Rome. 




The two mperfect anlefiia that folio v are 
,,, V Ih. ..I., i ., ., ft. »lU.r.* i o, Ih. -on, fto.. fc.d « V.lWn, „d 4.«rJ»l 
gw I by Cniloni, (Kwna, 17B5.) 
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ANTENNA, (nEpoio, jc^pof), the yard of ti 
ship. The ships ol the ancients had a singlB 
mast m the middle, and a square sail, to ra^e 



yard (c™, nKpOKipaia), Topes'iM'"') 
wBre attached, which passed over Iha top of 
the mast, and thus supported the yard : these 
ropea were called cenithi. Sometimes the 
yard had two, and at other times four cenichi, 
SB in the annexed cut. 




From numerous repreeentationa of ships on 
antique coins, inlagiioB, lamps, and bas-reliefs, 
we here select two gema, both of which show 



len with the wind; 




ANTEPILA-NI. -[EiE 
ANTESIGN4-Ni appear to have been a 
body of trcx^s, selected tor the defence of the 
standard (ligjaaH), before which Ihey were 
stationed. They were not light troops, as 
some have supposed, and they were probably 
selected for this duty on occount of their bra- 
very and experience in war. 

ANTTOOSIS lavTlSoaif), in its literal and 
general meaning, " an exchange," was, in the 
lanmiBge of the Attic courts, peculiarly ap. 
plied to ptoceedinn; under a law which is said 
to have origmatea with Solon. By this, a 
citizen nominated to peifono a leiturgia, auch 
as a trierwchy or choregia, or t« ronl among 
the property-tai payers, in a class dispropor- 
tioned to hie means; was Mopowered to call 
upon any quaMed person not bo charged to 
tahe the office in his stead, or submit to a 
complete exchange of property, the charge in 
I'leslion of course attaching to the first party, 
the exchange were finally effected. For the 
roceedings the courts wereopened at a stated 
me every year by the magistrates that had 
■ficial cognizance of the particular subject ; 
ich as the etrategi in cases of trierarchy and 
itmg to the properly-tBies, and the archon 
I those of chorecKi. 

ANTIGRAPHY {&i-nypam. originaUy 
.signified the writing put in bv the defendant, 
his " plea " ui all causes wh'elher public or 
private, in answer to the indictment or bill ol 
the prosecutor. It is, however, also applied 
to the bill or indictment of the plaiDtiff or 

A'NTLIA (avrXia), any machiue for rais- 
ing water, a pump. 

The most unportant of these machines 
were:—-!. The tympanum; a tread-wheel, 
wrought by men tresdmg on it S. A wheel 
havmg wooden hoses or buckets, S( 



r The chai' 
^himedes's s 






■ those who trod the wheel. 
■?. i. The cochlea, 01- Ar- 
5, The ctesibica mackmn. 
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or forcing pump, Critninals 
to the antliB or tread-mill. 

ANTYX I.&VTVO, the rim or border of any 
thing, especiutly of a shield or chariot. The 
rim of the large round shield of the ancient 
Greeks, was thinner than the part which it 
enclosed ; but on the other haiid, the autyi 
of a chariot must have been thicker ttian 
the body to which it gave Iralh form and 
strens'h. 

" ^itof the chariot the ""' """" 



APHRACTUS. 
n in that year 

lered, were taken by their fathers, or in thei 
absence by their rspresontatiTes (n:li(iioi), be 
lore Che assembled members of the phratria 




APAGO'GE (aaayuyi/), a summary pro- 
cess, allowfld in certain cases by the Athenian 
law. The terra denotes not merely the act of 
apprehending a culprit caught in i^so facta, 
hot also the written information delivered to 
the magistrate, urging his apprehension. The 
cases in which the apagug* was most generally 
allowed were those of theft, murder, ill-usage 
of parents, Stc. 

APATU'RIA {hitaToiqia) was a pohtical 
festival, which the Athenians had in common 
with all the Greeks of the Ionian name, with 
Iha eiception erf those of Colophon and Ephe- 
BU3. It was celebrated in the month of Py- 
anepsion, and lasted for three daya. The 
name uiroToiipia is not derived frirni ojrorai'. 
to deceive, but is composed of It^&na, and 
waripta. which ia perfectly consistent with 
what Xenophon aays of the fbstival, that 
when it is celebrated the fathers and relations 
assemble together. According to this deri- 
vation, it is the festival at which the phratnae 
met to discuss and Eetlla their own affairs. 
BHl.aseverycitiienwas a member of a phra- 
tria, the festival extended over the whole na- 

tLo festival lasted three daya. The third 



ced^'Vli 



child a sheep or a goat was 



place, was obliged to establish by oath that 
ihe child was the offspring of ftee-born pa- 
rents, and citiiens of Athens. After the victim 
was sacrificed, the pliratores gave their votes, 
which they took from the altar of Jopiter 
'"""'""" When the majority voted against 
n, the cause might be tried before 

ounsof Athens; and if the claims 

of the child were found unobjectionable, its 
name, as well as that of the lather, was en- 
tered into the register of the phratria, and 
those who had wished to effect the exclusion 
of thj^hijd were liable to be punished. 




but was merely c. _ 
front and hinder par 
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28 APLUSTKE. 

tha following cut. The ships which hi 
decks were called caiaphracti {Kar/iilipaKTOx. 
and teclie or streia. At the time of the Trol 
jan war Iho Greek ships had no decks, but 
■were only covered over in the prow and 
stem, winch covering Homer calls the ' 



APOSTOLEUS. 




APHRODrSiA{'A«.nuJ/oia),wero festivals 
cslebroted in honour o/Aphrodit6 (Venus), in 
B great number of towns in Greece, but partie- 
Olatly in the island of Cyprus. Her most 
ancient temple was at Paphos. No bloody 
sttcnlices were allowed to be offered to her, 
hot only pure fire, flowers, and incense 

APLUSTRK li^hiarov), an ornament of 
wooden planks, which constituted the high- 
est part of lhepoop(pnoniris)of - -i-'" ^ — 
the representations of iwo anci 
neied, we see the position of 
It rose immediately behind the guoemator, 
who held the rudder and guided the ship, and 
tl served in some degree to protect him from 
the wind and the ram. 







At the junction of the aplustre with the 
atetn, on which it was based, we commonly 
observe an ornament resembling a circular 
shield ; this was called aamSdoi' or iamii- 
o«)j. It is Been on the two aplustria here 




APODECTAE (iiroJcitTiK), public oilicera 
. Athens, who were introduced by Cleia- 
thenes in the place of the ancient colacretae 
■M^OKiiiTat). They were ten in number, 
-He for each tribe, and their duty was to col- 
lect all the ordinary tajes, and distribute 
them among t'na separate branches of the ad- 
"iniatration which were enlitlad to them. 
APOOBAPHE (iffoypo^), literally "a 



list, or register ;" Bigniiied also, 1 






re particularly when 



there were several defendants. 1 

little, if at all, from the ordinary graphe. 2. 
A solemn protest or assertion before a magis- 
'-ale, to the intent that it might be preserved 
y him ti!l it was required to be given m evi- 
ence. 3. A spocilication of property, said 
) belong to the state, but actually in the 
ossession of a private person ; which speci- 
cation was made with a view to the confis- 
ation of such properly to the slate. 
APOLLINA'RES LUDI. [LuDi AfollI- 

APOPHORE TA (iTro^opijTa) were pres- 
iila, which were given to friends at the end 
fan entertainment to take home with them. 
]hese presents appear to have been usually 
iven on festival days, especially during the 

APOSTOLEnS ((ijrooTo3.£tir), the name 

of a public officer at Athena. There were 

— magistrates of this name and their duty 

1 to see that the shipa were properly equip- 

and provided by those who were bound 
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APOTHEOSIS, 
lo lUacharee the trierarchy. They had tho 
power, in certain cases, of imprisoning the 
trietatcbB who neglected lo furoish the ahipa 
properly. 

APOTHE'CA (ijroftJKJj). a place m the 
upper part of Ihe house, in which the Ro. 
inana frequently placed the earthen amphorae 
in which iheir wines were deposited. This 
place, which was quUe different from the ciltn 
mnB™,wasabove the_ftnnorium; ainceitwas 
thought that the passage of the smoke through 
the room tended greatly to increase the Sa- 

APOTHEO'Sis (airoSiusis), the enrol- 
ment of a mortal among the gods. The my- 
thology of Greece contains numeroos instan- 
ces of the deificaHon of mortals ; but in the 
republican times of Greece we find few ei- 
amples of such deification. The inhabitants 
of AmphipoUs, howerer. offbred sacrifices to 
Brasidas after hia death. In the Greek kmg- 
doms, which arose m the Eaat on the dia- 
membeitnent of the empire of Alexander, it 
appears lo hate been not uncommon for the 
successor to the throne lo offer divine honours 
to the former eovereign. Such an apotheo- 
sis of Ptolemy, liing of "--- '' "- — '-' 
by Theocritof '- '-" ""' 



APPELLATIO. 



_ _ s described 

inhisnthldyf. 
'The tertn apotbeosiB, among the Romans, 
properly signified the elcTation of a deceased 



all the emperors, appears t 







„ n which was generally entertained 

among the Romans, that the souls or manr- 
of their ancestors became deities; and as 
was common for children lo worship 11 
manes of their fathers, so it was natural f 
divine honours to be jmblicly paid to a d 
ceased emperor, who was regarded as tl 
parent of his country. This apotheosis 
an emperor was usually called consMnrfi 
and the emperor who reeeited the honour 
an apotheosis was usually said m dcon 

he ia spoken of after his death, the title of 
dimu is preSied lo his name. The funeral 
pile on which the body of the deceased em- 
peror was burnt, was constructed of several 
stories in the form of chambers rising one 
above another, and in the highest an eagle 
was placed, which was let loose as the fire 
began to burn, and which was supposed to 
carry the soul of the emperor from eurth to 

9 taken from an 

Present the apo- 
LS left hand he 
iiolds the corniicoiiia, nnd Victorj- is pis 
laurel crown upon his head. 



APPA'RITOR, the general name for a pub- 
lic servant of the magistrates at Rome, namely 

the ACCEHSITB. ClBNIFEI, COACTOR. InTKR- 
PRES, LlCTOK, PriECO, SCKIBi, StaTOR, 

ViATOH, of whom an account is given inaep- 
aralB articles. They were called apparitores 
becauBB they were at hand to execute the 
commands of the magistrates (quod ia ojipare- 
ioBi), Their service or attendance was called 
appofitio. 

APPELLATIO^ appeal. 1. GREKR(^*e<ii( 
or (1wo^o[/q). Owing lo the constitution m 
the Athenian tribunals, each of which was 
generally appropriated toils peculiar subjects 
of cognizance, snd therefore could not be con- 
sidered as homogeneous with or subordinate 
to any other, thare was little opportunity for 
bringing amieala properly ao called. It is lo 
he observed also, that in general a caose was 
filially and irrevocably decided by the verdict 

■■ ■' - dicaats (dlx^ aiTorclljf). There were 
few eiceptioni in which appeals and 



w trials might bt 



lorted to 



., ?ils(io, and the 

,_..'asponding verb af^UjtrEy are used in the 
early Roman writers to express the applica- 
■ idividual to a magiatrate, and par- 
a tribune, in order to protect him- 
self from some wrong inflicted, or threatened 
to be inflicted. It is distinguished from prg- 
vacaiie, which in the early writers is used to 
signih an appeal to the poputus in a matter 
aSectmg life. It would seem that the pi 
catio was an ancient right of the Roman 
zens. The surviving HoratiuB,! ■ 
his sister, appealed from (he dnumvin i 
populns. The decemviri took away ti 
vocatio ; but it was restored by the La 
ria el Horatia. B, 0. 449. in the year ait 



■ o tha 
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30 AQUAE DUCTUS, 

enacted, that in future no inagistiat'^ shouM 
6b made from whom there should be no ap- 
peal. On this Liv» remarks, that the piebs 
■were now protected by the ■praoocaiia and the 
(riiuTiicium aiixitivm ; this latter term has ref- 
erence to the appellatio properly so called. 
The complete phrasB to espress the proToca- 
tio is provacare ad pnpidum; and the phtase 
which eipreasea the appellatio is apfeliare 

iQUAE DUCTUS, signifies an artificial 
channel or watercourse, by which a supply of 
water is brought from a considerable distance, 
upon an inclined plane raised on arches, and 
earned across valleys and uneven country, and 



nally under ft 



rehiilsarrocki 



As nearly all the ancient aquaeducts now 
remaining are of Roman construction, it ha; 
been generally imagined that works of thif 
descnutton were entirely unknown to the 
Greeks. This, however, is an error, smce 
some are mentioned by Pauaanias and othera, 
though too btiefly loenableus to judge of their 

Krticolar conslnictioQ, Probably those which 
ve been recorded— such as that built by 
°~-'"-— it Athens, that at Megai 
" ne of Polycrat — " 

:a the Roman 1 ,, . , 

constructed in the timea of tho republic. It 
was not until about B. c.3U, that any were 
erected, the inhabitants supplying themselves 
np to that time with water from the Tiber, or 
makmg use of cisterns or springs. The first 
aquaeduct was begun by App. Claudius the 
" """ -" -'■— '-'-- -he Aqua 



IS named after him, 



lb brought an abundant 



formed 



supply of water to Rome. 
The specat, or water channel, was 

either ol stone or brick coated with , 

and was arched over at top. in order to ex- 
clude the sun, on which account there were 
apertures or ventholes at certain distances. 
The water, howerer, besides flowing through 
Ibe speous, passed also throngh pipes, either 
of lead or burnt earth (terra-cotta). At the 
mouth and termination of every aquaeduct 
there was a large reservoir, called casUlbm, 
and there were usually also intermediate eaa- 
uffaatcertaindistances alongitscourse. The 
casteilum at the mouth or opening into the 
aquaeduct was also called fisciTm Umosa, b^ 
cause the water was collected in it. in order 
that it might first deposit its impurities. The 
principal casteilum was that in which the 
aquaeduct terminated, and whence the water 
was conveyed by different branches and pipes 



ARA. 

DuringUie times of the republic, the cen- 
sors and aediles bad the soperintendence o( 
tho aquaeducts ; but under (he emperors par 
ticular officers were appomted for that pur- 
pose, under the title of cutaiarca or praefeeii 
(njuaruni. These officers were first created 

siderable authority. In the tune ofNerva and 
Trajan, about seven hundred architects and 
others were constantly employed, under the 
orders of the curatotes aqiiarum, in attendmg 
to the aquaaducte. The officers who had 
charge of these works were, 1. The viiUa, 
whose duty it was to attend to the aquaeducts 
m thar course to the city. 2. The c^UUar 
who had the suprintendenee of all tho cio- 
tella both within and without the city. 3. 
The oVeirihn-M, so called because they had to 
go from post to poet, to examine into the state 
of the works, Mid also to keep watch 
■'-- labourers employed upon them. 4. 






j. The le 



terers. All these officers appear to hav^„w, 
included under the general term of aguarii. 

AQUAE ET IGNIS INTERDi'CTlO. 
[E^aiLioM.] 

AQUA-RII. slaves who carried water for 
bathing,&c.intothefema!BBpartments. The 
aquarii were also public officers who nttended 
to the aquaeducts. [Aquae Ductus.] 

AQUEDUCT, f Aquae Ductos.1 

A-QU1LA._ [SlGNA Mlt-ITABIA.] 

ARA Wufiof Bvr^pifni), an altar, jlrs was 
a general term denoting any structure elevated 
above the gronnd, and used to receive upon 
it offerings made to the gods. Jifare, prob- 
ably contracted from alia ara, was properly re- 
stricted to the larger, higher, and more eipen- 




At the top of three of these altars we see 
le hole intended to receive the fire (tara- 
if, iaxdpa) : the fourth was probably m- 
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tended for the offering of ft 



ither giits. 




RATRL'M. 

{datiale), which 



raa made double for the pnr- 
po*ie oi rec:tiviiigthem. 

2. Tlie hatidh (aiun). Vii^il describee Ihia 
part aa used to turn the plough at the end of 
the furrow ; and it is defined by an ancient 
commentator on Virgil as the "handle by 
which the plough is direcled." It is probable 



ju that the plough of Vitgil was more 
.ae modem liiniaahire plough, which is 
uonly held behind with both bands. 



firo. When the altars were prepared for aacn- 
fice, they were commonly decorated with gar- 
lands or festoona. These were composed of 
cerUin kinds of leaves and flowers, which 
were conaidered consecrated to such uses, 
and were called mrttnae. 

The altars constructed with most labour 
and skill belonged to temples ; and they were 
erected either before the temple or within the 

lla t the temple, and principally before foe 



. eoftl 






e area before the tem- 
it-offetings, at which 
moe, a-jiliyia, lepeia) 



te most esaen- 
r-.ts of the plough were— the plongh-tail 
(f, tmiis, turn), the share-beam (fAB/w.dsnj, 
i/f), that is, the piece of wood to which the 

spare is fixed, and the pole (fivii6!,luTO^otvs, 

lr.mo). In the time and couiitry 



biJ5jf,| 



tbB< 



poked 



Sometimes, however, the s 



mployed. 
The only other part of the plough requiring 

ntice is the coulter (ciUtir), whidi was used 

y the Romans as it is with us. It was in- 
parted into the pole so as to depend vertically 
before the share, cutting through the roots 
which came in its way, and thus preparing for 

" le more complete oTerturning of the soil by 

Two small wheels were also added to some 
ploughs. The anneied cut shows the form otan 
ancient wheel'plongh. It alsoshows distinctly 
the (BBC or pole (i),the coulter (2), the drntaU 
or diare-beam (3), the tana Or plough-tail (4), 



form of the hurii, or plouah-tsil The upper 
end of the foiris being held by the ploughman, 
the lower part, below its jnnction with the 
pole, was used to hold the deitiale or share- 
beam, which was either sheathed with rnetal, 
or driven hare into the ground, accordmg to 

times applied to the end of the dmtah. 

To these three parts the two following are 
added in the description of the plough by 
Virgil ;— 

1, The forth'hoafds, or nvmld-boardB ^auret), 
rising on each side, Ipending outwardly in such 
a manner as to throw on either hand the soil 
which had been previously loosepfd and raised 
by the share, and adjusted to the aharo-beanj 




the handle or sli™ (5). It corresponds 
intial particulani with the plough 



an engraving is given. {Stefitlincing page.) 

The Greeks and Romana usually ploughed 
their land three times for each crop. The 



first ploughing was called projcmiJire, Or no- 
vare IveavaSai, veaHcaBai) ; the second i#™- 
Esrs. or iterare ; and the third Mrors, or lettiare. 
The field which underwent the " prosclssio," 
was called vcn-act^^rn or nm«/« Iffdr), and m 
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broken and 

through them at right' angles to Js fotniBV3i- 
loction. The field which underwent this pro- 
cess was calledagB- ite-ai™. After the second 
plonghine the sower cast his seed. Also the 
clods were often, though not always, broken 
stilt further by a wooden mallet, or by har- 
yada). The Roman ploughman then, 
' time, attached the earth-hoards to 
"■'-"■ ■ ' (iiis adjastment was 



for the ,„„ 

his share. Theeffe 

to divide the level surface of 

tin " into ridges. These were i 

and also that, whence came the 

loake ridecE, and also dilirare, to decline ftoin 

the straight Ime. The earth-boards, by ihroi 

ing the earth to each side in the manner s 

ready eiplained, both covered the newly-sea 



le magistral 



my 



pubhc place belo'nsi'ijg ^ 

18 more particulariy applied lo the _ 
office, where the decrees of the people and 
otlier Slate documents were preserved. This 
office IS sometimes merely called ra Sniioalw. 
At Athens the archives were kept in the tem- 
ple of the mother of the gods [u^rr 
the charge of it was enlrusted lo 
';T)if) of the senate of 



the pi 



hundred. 






ready ei, , 

tered seed, and formed ^„ „„ ..ugeo 

furrows {aiXoK^i, said) for carrying off the 
water. In this state the field was called .ckj 
and rpiffoiof. 

When the ancients ploughed three times 
only, it was done in the spring, summer, and 
antumn of the same year. But in order to 
obtain a still heavier crop both the Greeks 
and the Romans ploughed four limes, the 
proscisaio being petformod in the latter part 
ot the preceding year, so that bptwuen nno 
crop and another two whole yean 
A'RBITEK. rjniiEi.] 
ARCA (Ki^uTOf ). 1. Achest,inwMchthB 
Homans were accustomed to place their 
money ; and the phrase tx ara, lolvtr-. had the 
meaning of paying in ready money. The term 
arcae was usualfy applied to the chesta in 
which the nch kept their money, and was op- 
posed to the smaller loculi, sJ^,. and cru- 
mBM. 2. The coffin in which persons were 
buned, or the bier on v^hich the corpse was 






ARCHITHEO'RUS {op^,Wupof). [Tbeo- 

ARCHON (,!pr™). The government of 
Athens began with monarchy, and after pass- 
ing through a dynasty" and aristocracy, ended 
in democracy. Of the kings of Athens, con- 
sidered Bs Ihe capita! of Attica, Thesens may 
30 emd to have lieen the first ; for lo him 
irbether as a real individual or a represenla- 
''7\"f J."*"^" P*"'**' " attributed the union 
ofthe different and independent elates of At- 
tica under one head. The last was Codnis ; 
in acknowledgment of whose patriolism in 
meeting death for his country, the Athenians 
are said lo have determined that no one 
should succeed him with the tille of kmg 
{.paatMiO- It seems, however, equally prob- 
able, that it was the nobles who availed them- 
selves of the oportunity to serve their own in- 
terests, by abolishing the kingly power for 
aiiother, the possessors of which they called 
A-n-JmMj,^ iJipXovTes) Of rulers. These for 
eontinaed to be, like Ihe kings ol 
the house of Codras, appointed for life ; still 
an irnporlaiil point was gamed by the nobles, 
iheoffice being made acconntable(ii7ftiift/i'or). 
which of course implies that the nobility had 
iome control over it. 

This state of things lasted for twelve reigns 
)f archons. The neit step was to limit the 
:oQlmuance of the office to ten years, sUll 
confining it lo the Medontidae, or house ol 
Codrus, so as to establish what the Greeks 
called B dynasty, till the archonship if Eryx- 
laa, the fast arcbon of that family elocl "" 
:h. AHho end of his ten yi 






I made annual, a 



ooC'acl" 



the a 



tho supremo nnwr, ibongb 
lliiied taaue feniily. 
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ARCHON. 
duties divided among a college otnine, chosi'i 
by auffragB ( xetpoTovla) from the Eiipatridaa 
ot Palriciana, and no longer elected Trom thi 
Medonlidae exclusivelT. This arrangemen. 
lasted till the time of Solon, who sDill con- 
tinued the election bj sofirage, but made the 
quahllcation for office depend, not on birth, 
but propettj. The election by Jot is belieied 
"■ ' ' '^trodoced by CLeislhenes (B. c. 



— battle 

ofPlataea (b.c. 479) abolished the property 
qualification, throwiiig open the arcbonship 
and other ma^traeies to all the citizens; 
that is, to theTbetes, as well as the other 
classes, the former (tf whom were not al- 
lowed by Solon's laws to bold any magistracy 



ttall. 



id them 



, after the removal of the old restric- 
le security was left to insure respec- 

■^ ""- ^3 



labUiK ; for, previously to 






tpipii), a 









iembly ii 



legitimate and a good citizen, a good son, ^ 
qnaUfied in point of property, but the latter 
limitatiiBiwas either done away with byAris- 
teides, or soon became obsolete. Yet, even 
after passing a satisfactory anacrisis, each of 
the archons, in common with other magis- 
trates, was liable to be deposed on complaint 
of misconduct made before the people, at the 
each prytany. On 

f -/leiraiotaa ikwixeipo- 

.T,.,^^,, <» .. -dS called, took place: and we 
read that in one case the whole college of ar- 
chons was deprived of office (ujto^eiporo- 

In consequence of the democralieal lenden- 
y f the assembly and courts of justice ea- 
tabl bed by Solon, the archons lost the great 
poht I power which they at one lime pos- 

s> d They became, in fact, not as of^old 
d f the government, but merely mu- 

n ping strates, exercising functions and 
h 3r ng t I a described below. 

It h«i be n already stated, that the duties 
fib smgl archon were shared by a college 
of nine. The first, or president ot this bot^, 
""" "-""■' '--'—1, by way -^ — — - - 



EponVTjmB (uprtn' knwwjio^), froi 
ring distinguished by and recistere 



third Poltma Ami (ffoW/tapr c) 
or commander m chief, h en a mng si 
TA«in!XfteiM(e£o-^e£To) leg U ors As 
regardi the daliBs of the a hons It s 
Bometimes difhcnlt to i st nguisb what bB 
lonired to them indindi ally and what 1 



indicia! liinclions of Iho „,„.„ uo,„,- 

ved upon the Archon Epangmus, who was also 
conatiluted a sort of state protector of those 
who were unable to defend themselves. Thus 
be was to superintend orphans, heiresses, 
fanuheslosmg their representatives, widows 
left precnant, and to sea that they were not 
wronged in any way. This archon had also 
the auperinlendence of the greater Dionysia, 
and the Thai^elia. ' 

The funcUona of the Kin^ Arckaa were al- 
most all connected with rehgion ; his dislm- 
guisbing title shows that he was considered 
a representative of the old kmgs in their ca- 
pacity of high priest, as the Rei Sacrificulus 
was at Rome. Thus he presided at the Le- 
naea, or older Dionysia; superintended the 
raystenea and the games called Lampadt- 
phoriae, and had to offer up sacrifices and 
prayers m the Eleusinium, both at Athens 
and Eleusis. Moreover, indictments for im- 
piety, and controversies about the priesthood, 
were laid before htm ; and, in cases of mur- 
der, he brought the trial into the court of the 
areiopagus, and voted with its members. His 
wife, also, who was called BtaiUasa (daal- 
Tuaaa^, had to ofTer certain sacrifices, and 
therefore it was required that she should bs 
a citizen of pure blood, wilhont stain or blera- 
The Polamrrh was originally, as his name 
eiiotes, the commander-in-chief, and we ihid 
him discharging military duties as late as the 
battle of Marathon, in conjunction with the ten 
^i ; he there took, like the kings of old, 
immand of the right wing of the army. 
This, however, seems to be the last occasion 
on record of this magistrate appointed by lot 
beinginvestedwithHuchimporlantfiinctions; 
"id m after aces we find that his duties 
ased to be military, having been, in a great 
eaaure, transferied to the protection and 
-iperintendence of the resident aliens, so that 
he resembled in many respects the praetor 
leregrinns at Roma. Thus, all actions af- 

{aliens, the isoteles and proieni were 
_ tbeforehimpreviouelyto trial. More- 
over, it was the polemarch's duty to offer the 
yearly sacrifice to Diana, in commemoration 
-' '■ J vow made by Callimachus, at Mara- 
— , and to arrange the funeral games in 
honour of those who fell in war. 



The si 



Thiai 



nected with the admmistrationof Justice, and 
appear to have been called legislators, because 
■1 the absence of a written code, they might 
1 said to make laws, or thumi (.eeapol), in 
10 ancient language of Athens, though in 
ialily they only oiplaiiied them. They were 
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34 ARCUS TRIUMPHALIS. 

iBquired to review, evsry year, the whole Loily 
of laws, that they might detect any inconsis- 
tendee or BuperflaitieB, and discover whetiier 
any laws whicli were abrogated ware in the 
public records amongst the rest. Their re. 
port was submitted to the people, who re/erred 
tb ec asary alterations to a legislative com- 
m t h sen for the purpose, and called iVb- 

rw hctae ( o/ioSiTai). The chief pHtt of the 

d t ea t the IhesmotJietae consisted in re- 
Yi formations, and bringing cases to 

to 1 th courts of law, of the dajB of sitting 
wh h they gave public notice. They 
d t i y them themselTes, but seem to 

h nstituted a sort of grand jury, or in- 

Th t 1 itself took place before the Dicas- 
t [D i.TU.] . . 

I IS essary to be coutioua in our mter- 
of the w 

th y have a double „ 

t t sometimes referring to the arohons 
p 1 ly so called, and sometimes to any 
th nUigistracy. 

Th hons had various privileges and 

h The greatest of the former was the 

II w d en to the successors of Harmodius 
d A t geiton. As a mark of their office, 
[h y a cirapie: Of crowB ofmyrlle; and 

if y truck or abused one of^ the thes- 

mothetae or the arohon, when wearing this 
badge of office, he became stiniM (i?(/Wf), OT 
infamous in the fullest eitent, thereby losing 
hie civic rights. The archons, at the close 
of their year of service, were admitteil among 



ARCUS TRIUMPHAIIS, a triumphal 
arch forming a paasagB way, and erected in 
honour of an individual, " '"' 



Triumphal arches were built across th 
principal streets of Rome, and, according t 
the space of their respective localitiea, cor 
sisled of a single archway, or a central on 
for carriages, and two smaller ones on eac 
side for foot passengers. Those aotuall 
made use of on the occasion of a friumnhB 
entry and procession were merely 
and hastily erected; and. having si 
purpose, were taken down again, and bu 
times replaced by others of more durable 



iporaiy 



Startiniua is the first upon record 
erected anything of the kind. He bui 
arch in the Forum Boarium, about b. c. 
and another in the Circus Masimus, each of 
which was surmounted by gilt slatnes. 

There ate twenty-one arches recorded by 



ARCUS. 
(lifiereiit wtiterB, as having been erected ir. 
the city of Rome, five of whiob now remam : 
— 1. Arms Dmi^ which was erected to the 
honour of Claudius Drusus on the Appian 
way, 3. Araa TUi, at the foot of the Pall 
tine, which was erected to the honour of 
Titus, after his conquest of Judaea; the 'bas- 
reliefs of this arch represent the spoils from 
the temple of Jerusalem carried ui triunphal 

ession, 3. Arcta Septimii Setiai, which 

erected by the seuate (i, o. 207) at the 
end of the Tia Sacra, in honour of that em- 
peror and his two sons, Caracalla and Gets, 
on account of his conqnest of the Parthians 
and Arabians. 4. Aicm GalUttii, erected to 
the honour of Gallienua by a private indi- 
vidual, M, AuraliDS Tictor, 5. Araa Cdb- 
alaii&d, which was larger than the arch of 

ARCUS (016^, Tofov), the bow need for 
shooting arrows, is one of the most ancient 
of all weapons, but is characteristic of Ada 
rather than of Europe. In the Roman ar- 
mies it was scarcely ever employed ex- 
cept by auniliariea ; and these auxiliaries, 
called sagitlarii, were chiefly Cretans and Ara- 

Theuppetof the two figures below shows 
the Soytbiiui or Parthian bow unstrung; 
the lower one represents the usual form 
of the Grecian bow, which had a double cur- 
vature, consisting of two circular portions 
united by the handle. When not used, the 
bow was put into a case {TofoB^Kr/, yapvTo^, 
eoji/dis), which was made of leather, and 
" times ornamented . 




hibited in the following outline of a 
belonging to the group of Aegina maples 
The bow, placed in (he hands of this statue 
was probably of bronze, and has been lost. 
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A-ilEA lai^c, I 



riJing upon them as anchors roight be 
longer sleeted by suffrage 



t by lot, and the office .--- -^ 
Areisteides to all the Atbenia 
council" Etill retained 



if iLau). the thieshing. 

..^., «a= a .. place in the Sold, open or 

all aides to the wind. Great pams wert 
taken to mate this floor liard ; it was some 
times paved with flint atones, but more nau 
ally covered with clay and smoothed with i 

AKEIO'PAGUS (6-Apeioc Tciyof, or hil 
of Mara), was a rocky eminence. Wing to the 
west of, and not far from the Acropolia at 
the place of meeting of the 

was eomeiimes called The Ppptr „._..- 
('H uvu Bini>4), to distinguish it from the 
senate of Five-hundred, which eat in the 
Cerameieus within the city. 

It was B body of very remote antiquity. 
BCtin" aa a criminal tribunal, and existed 
long before the lime of Solon, but he eo fat 
inoaified its constitution and sphere of duty, 
that he may almost be called its founder. 
What that original constitution was, must in 
some degree bo left to conjecture, though 
there is every reason to suppose that it was 
aristocratieal, the members hein^ taken, hke 
the ephctae, from the noble patrician familiea. 

By the legislation of Solon the Areiopagus 
was composed of the es-atchons, who, after 
an uneiceptionuble discharge of their duties, 
"went up" to the Areiopagus, and became 
members of it for life, unless eipelled for 
misconduct. As Solon made the miahhca- 
tion for the office of archon to depend not on 
birth but on property, the council after his 
time ceased to be aristocratic in constitution; 
but, as we ieam from Attic writera.continoed 



10 councils. 



t, Solon is said to ha' 
icils, the aenate and tl 



.one of feeling. ^ . 

Moreover, besides thoaa changes in Its COti- 
rtitution, Solon altered and extended its funft- 
.ions. Before liis time it was only a criminal 
;uurt, tryJt^ cases of "wilful murder and 
*uounding, of arson and >oisining," whereas 
lie gave it eitonaive powers of a censorial 
ind political nature. Thus we learn Uiat he 
made the council an " overseer of every thmg, 
and the guardian of the laws," empowering 
it to inquire how any one got his liuing, and 
to punish the idle ; and we are also told that 
the Areiopag^es were "auperintendents of 
™^^j ^wj.... .."'1/inf^ency," terms rather unhm- 

,™u ,^™ d, as it ia not improbable 

Solon wished to leave their authority. When 
heinoua crimes had notoriously been com- 
mitted, but the guilty parlies were not known, 
or no accuser appeared, the Areiopagus in- 
quired into the subject, and reported to the 
demua. The report or information was called 
aprnhjuia. This was a duty which they 
--metimes undertook on theu- own reanonsi- 
ity and m the eiercise of an old eetabliah- 
,.., right, and sometimes on the order of the 
derauE. Nay, to auch an extent did they 
carry their power, that on one occasion they 
apprehended an individual (Antiphon), who 
■-^d been acquitted by the general assanbly, 
id again brought him to a trial, which and- 
1 in bis condemnation' and death. Agam, 
■e find them re vokiiig an appointm^t where- 
J Aeschinea was made the advocate of Ath- 
na before the Amnhictyonio council, and 
jbatituting Hyperidea in his room. 
They also had duties connected with re li- 
ion one of which was to aupenntenu the 
sacred olives growing about Athens, and try 
those who were chareed with destroying 
them; and In general it was their office to 
punish the impious and irreligious. Inde- 
!!._j™. .hon nfliaiHrisdictionaflacnnunal 
li murder, which Solon 
inuea uij 1.1.= ^.eiopagns, its influence 
t have been sufficiently great to haTB 
•onsiderable obstacle to the aggran- 
it of the democracy at the eipenae of 
„ „ .,.! par es m e sta e Acco duigly 
Fofindtha Pe c e^ who vas oppo ed o the 

nstocracy esolved " -" 

1 circumscribe ts 
djulo this ■,-_ . 

esman of nflei b s 
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atcbon brought the c; 



36 AREIOPAGUS. 

much opposition in their atteinpla, not only 
ill the BSsembiT, but bIeo on the stage, where 
Aeschylus produeed hia tragedy of the Eu- 
menides, the object of which was to impress 
upon tho Athenians the dignity, sacredness, 

which Pericles and Ephialtea wi^ed to re- 
form. Still the opposition failed: a decree 
was carried by which, as Aristotle says, the 
Areiopagus was "mutilated," and many of 
Its hereditary rights abolished, though it is 
dilBcult to ascertain the precise nature of 
the allerationa which Pericles effected. 

The jurisdiction of the Areiopagus in case 
of murder was atill left to them. In such 
s;— The king 

. ^ . ... assen^led m 
probaljly to guard against any 
.„..^.i from the criminal. The ac- 
cuser first came forward to make a solemn 
oath that his accusation was true, standing 
over (he slaughtered victims, and unprecaling 
eitirpation npon himself and his whole fein- 
ily,were it not so. Tha accused then denied 
the charge with the same solemnity and 
form 01 oath. Each party then stated his 
case with all possible plainness, keeping 
strictly to the subject, and not being allow- 
ed to appeal m any way to the feelmgs or 
passionsofthejudses. Afterthe fitstspeech, 
a criminal accosed of murder might remove 
from Athens, and thus avoid the capital pun- 
ishment fi:ied by Draco's Thcami, which on 
this point were atill m force. Except in 
cases of parricide, neither the accuser nor 
the conrt had power to prevent this ; bat the 
party who thus evaded the eitreme punish- 
ment was not allowed to return home, and 
when any decree was passed at Athena to le- 
gahae the return of exiles, an exception was 
always made gainst those who had thus left 
their country. 

The Areiopagus continued to exist, in name 
at least, till a very late period. Thus we 
find Cicaro mentioils the council in his let- 
ters ! and an individual ia spoken of as an 
Areiopagita under tha emperors Gratian and 
TheodosiualA. O.330). 

The case of St. Paul is Eenerally quoted 
as an instance of the authority of the Areio- 
pagus m ral^ious matters ; but the words of 
the sacred historian do not necessarily imply 
that he was brought before the council it 
may, however, be remarked, that the Are^- 
pagilea certamly took cognizance of the 



arsons V-"- - 

. - -Roman dinne 

IGEI, the name given by the pontifices 
Ml uiB places consecrated by Numa for the 
celebration of religions services. Varrocalle 
them the chapels of the argei, and says they 
were twenty-seven in number, distributed in 
the different districts of the city. There was 
a tradition that these aigei were named from 
the chieftains who came with Hercules, the 
Argive, to Rome, and occupied the Capito- 
Ime, or, as it was anciently called, Salurnian 
hill. It is unposslble to say what is the his- 
torical value or meaning of this legend ; we 
may, however, notice its conformity with the 
statement that Rome was founded by the 
of Argos 



Peiasgians, with whom the n 



Them 






e argei w 






of the customary sacrifices. 



The images , .„ „.„u. 

bulrushes, and in the form of 
makes various suppositions to account for th 
ongin of this rite : we can only conjeclur 
that It was a symbolical offering, to propitiat 
the gods, and that the number was a roprf 
sentative either of the thirty patrician curia 
at Rome, or perhaps of the thirty Latin to 






terms respe i 
ing busmes 



banker*! 






criUre. " 



P y it back a. 






These boolis of account have given 
"' '«« Ml Jheir original occupation of money-changins 






(penavlati 



s follows:- 
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ARIES, 
tendin" public sales as agents for putchaaers, i 
in whfcS case they were caUed iiierprafs. 
a. AssBvilig and proYina money (prolaho nam- 
numun). 3. Keceiving deposits, or keeping ai 
bant, in the modem sense of the word. If 

called depoeilum, or vacua pecunio ; if it was 
to bear interest it waB called cTfJiw™. The 



__ i round the forun 

lorrowed from a banket is called aea circum 
braneum ■ and the phrases/oro cdfere, or abin 
era mergi &c., mean " to become bankrupt, 
rhe argentarii at Kome were divided int 
lorporations (lOcJMalM), and formed a coift 
fium. The argenlarius was necessarily 

ARGENTUM (upywioc), silver. Accord- 
ing to Herodotus, the Lydians were the first 
people who put a stamp upon silver ; but, i 
cording to the testimony of moat ancie 
writers, silver money was first coined 
Aegina, by order of Pheidon, about B. c. 7' 

Silver was originally the universal currency 




P^ith''eas^ 
backwards 



IS further aided 



W'-"'" 



with n 



£ itself not unfrequeutly used to signify i 
ney in general, as of s in Latin. 

Silver was not coined at Rome till E. c 
269 five years before the first Pnnic war 
The principal silver coins among the Greekt 
and Romans were respectively the dracbma 
and denarius. fDnAOHMi; Dbnshius,] 

ARGYRA-SPIDES (ipyi;poomd£(), 
vision of the Macedonian army, who we 
called tiecause they carried shields covered 
with silver-plates. 

A'RIES Ur"i^)< tlia battenng-ran 
used to balt«r down the walls of b(-_._„_. 
cities. II consisted of a large beam, made of 
the trunk of a tree, especially of 



_ ived from the necessity o 
weight of the ram, and they 
give it a rapid and forcible m 
and forwards. 

The use of this machine w 

' placing the frame in whicn ii was au! 

snded upon wheels, and also by constmcl 

-testudo," which protected the besiegin 
party from the defensive assaults of the bi 

"^ARMA, ARMATU'RA (ivrEO, rsixn 



Hon 



5^U),»r 






it of a. 



sages ar 



of c 



„„„ .„ .._s iaatened . 

broiiie or iron (iieifaA*, ^a^, irporow 
which resembled in its form the head ol 
ram. The upper figure m the anneied cut 

it was borne and impelled by human haiidi 
without other assistance. 
In an improved form, the 



. .. jn bands, to which rings we 

for the purpose of suspending it by 






consisted of the same portions 
used by the Greek soldiers ever a 
over, the Order of putting them c 
the same. The heavj-atraed w 
ing already a tunic around his ho 
paring for combat, p 

„,. ,0 which l>elonged tl ,..,.. 
and the zone (CiSm?, fuor^p, ciagubm), abore ; 
3. his Bword (fi^f, eniii, gladiut), huog on 
the left side of hie body by means of a be!' 
which passed oyer the right shoulder ; 4. th 
large round shield (o-ujiOf , itrTr/c, chpiia, tct 
(um), supported m the same manner; 6. hi 
helmet (k3o«c, xvphi, cossis, galea) ; 6. h 
took his spear {Syxos, iopv, haaUi), or, i 
many cases, two spears. The form and us 
of these portions arc described in separat 
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ARMARIUM. 




by Hamer aspisiat (affirirjro/), from Ibeit i 
Bliield (imrff) ; also aagemachi (uj^E/iiiroi 
hficause thej fought hand to hand with Uiei 



front of thaai-my. 

In lator timea the heavy-armed soldiers 
were called hoplitae (dn-Mraj). because the 
term ^pla iSirJia) more edpacially denoted the 
defensive armour, the shield and thorax. By 
wearing these they were distinguished from 
the l^ht-armed (i/pi?.of, &iiojrioi. yvfivot, 
yv/iv^at, yVftv^TsAjViho, instead of being de- 
fended by the snield and thorai, had a much 
slighter coierinf, eometbnes cengieting of 
skins, andsometimoa of leather or cloth ; and 
instead of the sword or lance, they commonly 
fnnght with darts, stones, bows and arrows, 

Besides the heaiy and liglit-armcd soldiers. 




army, [hough we do not hear of Ibem in early 
s. Instead of the large round shield, they 
led a smaller one called ihepetiHTrlJiTti), 
in other respects their armour, though 
heavier and more effective than that of the 
much lighter than that of the hop. 
.e weapon on wliich (hey principally 
depended was the spear. 
The Roman legions consiated, aa the Greek 
ifanlry for the most pari did, of heavy and 
(ht-anned troops (gravis et lerni armanira), 
. he preceding figure represents a heavy^rmed 
Roman soldier. On comparing it with that of 
the Greek. hopHle in tho other cut, we per- 
— '--e that the several parts of the armour cor- 
Kmd, escepling only that the Roman sol- 
wears a dagger) /tdxatpa, pmo). on his 
Ll side msteadjM « sword on his left, and 
ead of greavea'upon Ms legs haafemoralia 
ntdigae. Ail the essential parts of lae Roman 
vy armoar llotica, mni, cfgKus, gofca, huta), 
mentioned togalher, eicept the spaar, m 
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AliVALES FRATRES. 



■were Kein not oniy uniK, ip^i «•'=•' ■:•■■•' — 
boots, money, and other atOcles of value 
The arranriom was general ly placed in the 



TliB Roman generals frequently bestowed 
armillae upon soldiers for deeds of extraotdi- 

ARMILU'STRIUM, a Roman festival for 
the parification of urine. II was celebrated 
every year on the 19th of October, when the 
citizens assembled in arms, and offered sacri- 
fices in the place called Armiluslruni, Or Vi- 

'^"armour. [Abma.] 
ARMS. [ARHi,] 

ARMY. TEiERCiTus.l „„„, 

AREA, A'KRABO, or ARRHA, A'RBHA- 
BO, was the thing which purchasers and ven- 
ders gave to one another, whether it was u 
sum of money or anything else, as an eiidence 
of the contract being made ; it was no essen- 
tiiJ part of the contract of buying and selling, 
but_only evidence of agreement as to price. 

occasions, as in ^e ease of bettothu.o.jv ^., — 
Sofia), Sometimes the word arrlia is used as 
synonymous with pigmis, but this is not the 
legj meaning of the term. 

ARROGA-TIO. [Adoptio,] 

ARROWS. [Abciib.] 

ARTABA (ujr-<ij3if). » Persian measure ol 
CBi)acity=l niedimiius and 3 choenices (At- 
tic)=l02 Roman aeitarii=12 gallons, 5.09i 

'"aRTEMI'SIA CAprejiftrJo). a festival cele 
brated at Syracuse in honour of Diana Pota 
mia and Soteira. It lasted three days, whicl 
were principally spent in feasting and amuse 
ments Festivals of the same name, and m pray 
honour of the same goddess, were held in 
many places in Greece, but principally at 
Delphi. 

ARTOPTA. [PiBTOH.] 

ARU'RA (apovpa), aGreek measure of ror- 
face, mentioned by Herodotus, who says that 
it is a bnndied Egyptian cubits in every direc- 
lion. Now the Egyptian cubil contained 
nearly 17} inches; Uierefore the square of 
100 X 17i inches. U. nearly 1« feet, gives 
the number of square feet (Engheh) m the 
arura,vii. 21,904. 

ARUSPEX. [HabuspexJ 

ARVAI-ES FRATRES.tormedacollege 



AS. 39 

tremo antiquitv is proved by the legend which 
refers their institution to Romulus, of whom 
it is said, that when his nurse Acca Laurentia 
lost one of her twelve sons, he allowed him- 
self to be adopt«d by her in his place, and 
called himself and the remaininj eleven •■ Fra- 
tres Arvales." We also find a college called 
the Sodales Titii, and as the latter were con- 
fessedly of Sabine origin, and instituted for 
the purpose of keeping op the Sabine reli- 
gious rites, It is probable that these colleges 
led one to the other— the Fratres 
Arvaies oeing connected with the Latin, and 
tbe Sodales Titii with the Sabma element of 
the fiomau sWte. , „, 

The office of the fratres arvales was for life, 
nd was not taken away even from an eiile 
r captive. One of their annual duties was 
to celebrate a three days' festival in honour of 
Dea Dia, supposed to be Ceres, sometimes 
held on the 17th, 19th, and aoth, sometimes 
on the 27th, 39th, and 30th of May. But be- 
sides this festival of the Dea Dia, the fratres 
arvales were required on various occasions, 
under the emperors, to make vows and ofler 
n thantagiviiigs. 

Under Tlbenus, the Fratres Arvales per- 
formed sacrifices called the AnibarvaUa, at 
various places on the borders of the ager Ho- 
manns or original territory of Rome ; and it 
is probable that this was a custom handed 
down from time immemorial, and, moreover, 
that it was a duty of the priesthood to mvoke 
a blessing on the whole territory of Konio. 
There were also the private amiamaJuijWhich 
were so called from the victim {hoiiia atnbar- 
irafial that was slain on the occasion tieuig led 
three times round the corn-fields, before the 
-^ikle was put to the torn. This victim was 
uvcompanied by a crowd of merry-makers, the 
reapers and farm-servants daiicin|and smgmg, 
as they matched, the praises of Ceres, and 



as also called a iui- 



,e. Thiscerom 

in. orpuriEcation. ., , 

, RX agniiies a height ivjlbm the walls <rf 

itv upon which a citadel was built, and 

thus came to be applied to the citadel itself. 

Thus the summit of the Capitoline hill at 

Rome is called Arx. . , ■ ^ 

AS or iiira, a pound, the unit of weight 

among the Romans, [LiBHi.] 

AS. the unit of value m the Roman and old 
Italian coinages.was made of copper, or of the 
miied metal called AiB. It wasonginally of 
the weight of a pound of twelve ounces, 
whence it was called ns Mrois and ae. mw. 
The oldest form of the as is that which 
bears the figure of an animal (a bull, ram, boar, 
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A3. 






or sow). __.. 

that which has Ihe two-faced head of Ji 
on one side, and Ihe prow of a ship on 
other (whence the eipreasion used by Roman 
boys in tossing up. Capita aal natiim.) 
The annexed Bpecmten from the Bi 

■eighs 4000 grains ; the length of 
— ■"'""""""" if the original ' 



the diameter is half that 




Ptiny informs us, that in the lime of the 
first Punie war (b. c. 264—341). in order to 
meet the expenses of the slate, this weight of 
a pound was diminished, and asses were 
struck of the same weight as the sextans 
(that is, two ounces, or iMie-siith of the an- 
cient weirht) ; and that thusthe republic paid 
oir its debts, gaining five mrls in six ; that 
aflermarda, in the second Funic war, in the 
dictatorship of Q. Fabius Maximus (a. c. 217), 
RSses of one ounce were made, and the dena- 
riuswas decreed to be equal to siiteen asses, 
the republic thus gaining one half; but thai 
in military pay the denanus was always given 
for ten asses; and that soon alter, by the Pa- 
pirian law (about b. c. 191), asses of half an 



Then 



I of the 3f 



— , _. ._jrs9, varied with 

Its weight. Before the reduction to two oun- 
1 to the dens ' 



tion the denarius was made equal to 16 as! 
therefore the as = 2i farthmgs. 

The as was divided into parts, which w 
named according to the number of oun 



consisting respectively of 11, 10, 9, 8, 7, 6. 5 
i. 3, 2, H, ancT 1 ounces. Of these divisions 
the follovfing were represented by coins; 
namely, the serms, quinaias, trima, qtiadrms. 

After the reduction in the weight of the as, 
corns were struck of the value of 2, 3, 4, and 
even 10 asses, which were called respectively 
dMjis or dapomUai, tresaii, guadnaiis, and de- 
"— - Other multiples of the as were deno- 
— ■--'■-■-^'- formalion, up to cea- 



ted by words c 

In certain forms of espression, in which n 
13 used for money without specifying the d 
nommation, we must underetand the a 



regiectively 10, 1000, 1,000 000 asaei. ' 
The word as was used also for any whole 



ihich 



those parts were call^ ™m'!" -rtma'the'se 
words were applied not only to weight and 
money, but to measures of length, sarlaCB, 
and capacity, to inheritances, interest, houses, 
farms, and many other things. "- — "•" 

AScIa, din>. ASCIOLA {aKetrapoov, 
(■eirupiiioji), an adze. Mutator! has publis! 
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ASSEMBLIES of the people at Athens 
ASSERTOR, or. ADSERToll, contains 
nu, Eignifiea 



the El 



coupled with the w 

to lay hold of a thinf, to draw it towaras one. 
Hence the phrase a/btrcn in libertaUw.. or hb- 

his Iraiid on a person teimled to be a slaTe, 
end aasertt, or maintains his freedom. The 
person who Uius maintained ibe freedom of a 
reputed slate was called adsiTtor. The pet- 
son whose freedom was Ihus claimed was 
said 10 be adsertus. The expressions lihmalis 

nection with the serb adsercre, will easily be 
understood from what has been said. Some- 
times the word adserere alone was used as 
equivalent to adeerere in UbtrtiUent. _ The ex- 
pression asBerere in servititiem. to claim a per- 
son as a slave, occurs in Livj'. 
ASSESSORjOrADSESSOR, literally one 
■ I by the aide of another. Since the 
praetors, eovemors of provinces, and 
;es, were mten imperfectly acquainted 
! law and forms of procedure, it was 

ry that they should have the aid of 

those who had made the law their study. The 
assessors sat on the tribunal with the magis- 
trate. Their advice or aid, was given dnnn- 
the proceedings as well aa at other timei 
but they never pronounced » judicial ser 

ASTY-NOMI (uaTuvS/ioii, or street-polic 
of Athens, were ten in number, live for the 
city, and aa many for the Peiraeena. The os- 
tunami and aewamnwi divided between them 
most of the mnclions of the Roman aedilea. 

ASY'LUM' {uovTj^). In the Greek sUtes 
the temples, altars, aaored groves, and alatuet 
of the gods, generally possessed the privilege 



fith tl; 



ace, and compel their masters lo sell them 
some other petson. 

In the time of Tiberius, the number of places 
jaseasing the jiisasyli in the Greek eitiea in 
reece and Asia Minor, became so numerous 
I seriously to impede the administration ol 
atice ; and consequently, the senate, Siy the 
immandof the emperor, limited the jusasyli 

The asyium,whichRomulnsis said to have 
opened at Rome to increaae the population ot 
the city, Wfas a place ot refuge for the inhabi- 
tants of other states, rather than a sanctuary 
for those who had violated the laws of the 
city. In the republican and early imperial 
times, a right ot^ asylum, such as existed in 
the Greek stales, does not appear to have been 
recognized by the R«man law ; but it existed 
under the wnpire, and a slave could fiy lo Ine 
temples of the gods, or the statues of the em- 

irors, to avoid the ill-uaage of hia maater. 

ATELEIA (ircAcio), immunity from pub- 

: tiurlhens, was enjoyed at Athena by the 
archona for the time being ; by the descend- 

conferred as a reward for great services, aa in 
the case of Harmodius and Aristogeiton ; and 
by the inhabitants of certain Ibre^ atatss. It 

of several Idnds: itmigfatbeageneraUm- 

liCy l&Ti^ia &irdvTt)v) ; or a more special 

exemption, aa from custom duties, from the 



o not appear ti 



arrefuge. The laws, 
at to have recognized the 
tight of all such sacred places to afford the 
protection which was ctoimed, but to have 
contined it to a certain number of templea or 
altars, which were considered in a more es- 
pecial manner to have the auvMa, ot jus asyii. 
There were several placea in Athens which 

Cossessed this privilege ; ot which the best 
nown was the Theselum, or temple of The- 
seus, in the city, near the gymnasium, which 
was chiefly intended for the protection of ill- 
treated slaves, who. could take refuge in this 



or comedy, so called from Alella, 

of the Osci, in Campania. From this 



These Atellane plays were not praetexlaiai, 
1. (. comedies in which magistrates and per- 
sons otrank were introduced, nor loternnriae, 
the characters in which were taken from low 
life ; they rather seem to have been an union 
of high comedy and its parody. They were 
also distinguiahed from the mimes by the ab- 
aence of low buffoonery and ribaldry, being 
remarkable for a refined humour, such as 
could be understood and appreciated by edo- 
caled people. They were not performed by 
regular actors thlatrimics), but by Roman citi- 
zens of noble birth, who were not on that 
account subjected to any degradation, but re- 
tained their rights as citiiena, and might serve 
in the army. The Oscan or Opican language, - 
in which these plays were written, waa spread 
over the whole of the south ot Italy, and from 
its resemblance to the Latin, could easily be 
underatood by the more educated Romans. 

ATHLE-TAE {iflS.ijrai, uflATjTfpcf), per- 
sons who contended m the public games of 
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ATHLETAE. 
G ks and Romans fot prizes (iB2.a, 
w e name of ({.eiurat), which were 

E Dse who conquered in contests of agil- 

p d Grecian hiatoty, and among the Ho- 
rn p perly confined to those persons who 
n devoted themselTes lo a course of 

uung which might fit them to excel in such 
SB nd who, infect, made athletic ei- 
ise h ir profession. The athletae differed, 
from the njonisiae {ayarun-nQyVibo 
only pursued gymnastic exercises ibr the sake 
of improving their health and hodily 
and who, though they somelimes a 
for the prizes in the public games, did r 
devote their whole hves, like the athletae, 
preparing for these 









which athletae contended. Under 



Nero, who . . . , _ . 

clan games, the number of athletae increased 
greatly in Italy, Greece, and Asia Minor. 

Those athletae who conquered in any of 
the great national festivala of the Greeks 
were called HimmioK {lepODlKai), and re- 
ceived the greatest honours and rewards. 
Such a conqueror was coosidered to confer 
honourupon the state to which he belonged; 
he entered his native city through a breach 
made in (he vralls for his reception, in a cha- 
riot drawn by four white horses, and went 
along the principal street of the city to the 
temple of^ the guardian deity of the state. 
Those games, which gave the conquerors 
the tight of euch an entrance into the city, 
were called /sE(asiici(froraeif£AoiTiEUi). This 
term was originally confined to the four great 
Grecian festivals, the Olympian, Isthmian, 
Nemean. and Pythian, bnt was afterwards 
applied to other public games. In the Greek 
states, the victors in these games not only 
oblained the greatest glory and respect, bnt 
also substantial rewards. They were gene- 
rally relieved from the payment of tair— — ■■ 
also enjoyed the first seat {jrpoiSpla 
pubhc games and spectacles. Their 
were ft^uently erected at the cost of the 
stalo, in the most frequented part of the city, 
as the market-place, the gymnasia, and the 
neighbourhood of the temples. At Athens, 
according to a law of Solon, the conquerors 
in the Olympic games were rewarded with a 
prize of 500 drachmae; and the conquerors 
in the Pythian, Nemean, and Isthmian, with 
one of 100 drachmae; and at Sparta the 



ATRAMENTUM. 



of »he kmg. The privileges of the al 



led metaphoncalLy lo other combatants, 
SB properly limited to those who contended 
r the prize in the five following 



-1. Running {i 






raM.) 



__, __ the Romanscalled it, , . ^ 

5. The paacraliiim iiraytpaTiov}. Of 
...ese an accoont is given in separate ar- 
ticles. Great attention was paid to (he train.- 
ing of the athletae. They were generally 
trained in thepo/oeslroe, which, in the Grecian 
;es, were distinct places from the gvmna- 

Their eiereises were superintended by 
gymnasiarch, and their diet was regu- 
lated by the aliptes. [Aliptse.] 

ATraiA (inpa), the forfeiture of a man's 
._vil rights at Athens. It was either total 
or partial. A man was totally deprived of 
his rights, both ibr himself and for his de- 
scendants (KaBdira^ utiuoc), when he was 
convicted of murder, theft, false witness, 
pattisllty as atbilet, violence offered to a 
magistrate, and so foith. This highest de- 
gree of atimia excluded the person affected 
by it from the forum, and from all public as- 
semblies ; from the pubhc sacrifices, and 
from (he law courts ; or rendered him liable 



rary or pe^etuai^ ana eiiner accompanieu ur 
not with confiscation of property. Partial 
atimia only involved the forfeiture of some 
few rights, as, for instaocB, the right of plead- 



their debt to the slate. People who had 
become altogether atimi were very sel- 
testored to their lost privileges. The 
irse term to atimia was qxtimia (imri- 

licabte 10 

„ _.. whatever 

purpose it may be used, Uke the milaa (fii^v) 
of the Greeks. There were, however, three 
principal hinds of atiamentum : one called 
librariitm or scripianvm (in Greek, ypof tudv 
/ii^av), writin^-mk ; another called BUorium, 
which was used by the shoemakers for dye- 
ing leather ; the third lectoriiaii or piciorivni, 
which was used by pamtets for some mir- 
poaea, apparently as a sort of varnish. The 
inks of the ancients seem to have been more 
durable than our own ; they were thicker and 
more unctuous, in substance and durability 
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Ls thick as oil, and still 

. _ be followini 

ts inbstunds fonnd at Pompeii. 




AOCTOR. 13 

talis WHS in tlis neiglibourhood of tlie Fo 
im Caesaris, and waa Immediately beliind 
a Basilica Paulli or Aemilia, 
AU"CTIO Bignifiee generally " an increas- 
— g, an enhancement," and hence the name is 
applied to a public sale of goods, at which 
' "" ageinet one another. The sale 
- conducted b" — - 



The ancients used inks of various colours. 
Red ink, made of m 
used for writing (he titles and beginning of 
books. So also mas ink made of rubrica. 
"red ochre;" and because the headings of 
lavja were written with rubrica, the word 
rubric came lo bj used for the civil law. '^ - 
album, a white or whited table, on whicl 
praetors' edicts were written, was used 
similar way. A person 
albrnn and mbnca, 
self to the law. T .. 

ATRIUM (called aiXy by the Greeks and 
hy Titgil, and also iicaa£)kiBv, WEpicruAow, 
' -- used in a dislinetive as well as 
se, to designate a particular 



a person devoting him- 



wepforjJov), i 









■by a 



Br(p™ 



reannounc"^'&; 
, allmm, &c.). Or by 



[Do«us],a . 

so called from their general resemblance 

An atrium of the latter description was 
building by itself, resembling m eome re- 
spects the open basilica [Basilica], but con- 
sisting of three sides. Such was the Atrium 
Publicum m the capitol, which, Livy informs 
us, was struck with lightning, b. c. 316. It 
was at other times attached to some temple 
or other edifice, and in such case consisted 
of an open area and surrounding portico in 
front of the structure. 

Several of these buildings are mentioned 
by the ancient historians, two of which were 
dedicated to the same goddess, Libertas. The 
most celebrated, as well as the most ancient, 
was situated on the Aventine Mount. Iii 
this atrium there was a tabularium, where 
the legal tablets (ioftulae) relating lo the cen- 
sors were preserved. The other Atrium Lib- 



The usual phrases to espress the giving 

notice of a sale were, aactionaa prosctibtrt, 

prafdicare; and to determine on a sale, auc- 

■ aem cmstiluere. The purchasers (emiores), 

len assembled, were sometimes said ad 

lufoTB adesie. The phrases stonilying lo 

1 are, iicm, lidlari, which was done either 

by word of mouth, or by such significant 

attended an auction. The property was 
knocked down (oJriici) to the pur- 

,— eco, or crier, seems to have acted 

the part of the modern auctioneer, so far as 
callmg out the biddings, and amushig the 
company. Slaves, when sold by auction, 
were placed on a stone, or other elevated 
thing ; and hence the phrase hmno de tapide 
fiatua. It was usual to put op a spear (Aosm) 
in auctions ; a symbol derived, it is said, from 
the ancient practice of selUng under a spear 
the booty acquired in war. 

AUCTION (sale). [Adctio.] 

AUCTOR, a word which contains the 
same element as aug-eo, and signifies gen- 
erally one who enlarges, confirms, or gives 
to a thing its completeness and efficient 
form. The numerous technical significa- 
tions of the word are derivable from this 
general notion. As he who gives lo a thing 



t which is necessary for ii 



as its primary meaning. Accordingly, the 
word auctor, when used in connection with 
lei or senatus consultum, often means him 
who ot^inatcs and proposes. When a 



When the word auctor is applied to him 
who recommends but does not originale a 
legislative 
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each 18 kept 
With rafei 
viduala, auctor has the senseof o^ 
BsnsB auctot is the seller (tiaidi 



and tlie meaning 
dealings 



AUGURES. 

of the trihes, t.<. seventeen out of Ihirty-firo, 
pealed 



of theinfimiity of her ses. 
AUCTORAMENTUM, the pay of gladia 

tors. [(JLiOHTORES.j 

AUCTO RITAS, The technical meanmg; 

oflhlawordcotrelate with those of auctor. 

The 



AuctoritaB, as applied to property, is equ..- 
alent (o legal ownerehip, being a correlation 
of aucfor. 

AUGURES (o;(jfOffo;ioi), priests, who 
formed a college or corporation at Rome. 

The instilutiwi of augurs ia lost in the ori- 
gin of the Roman stale. According to that 

entire from the handa of the first king, a coU 
lege of three was appointed by Rommus, an- 
swering to the numberof the three eariytriliea, 
Nama was said to have added two ; yet at the 
passing of the Ogulnian law (b. c. 300) the 
auguta were but four in number ; whether, as 
Livy supposes, the deficiency was accidental, 
is uncertain. By the law just mentioned, their 
number became nine, fiire of whom were cho- 
sen from the plehs. The dictator Sulla for- 
h m eased them to fifteen, a multiple of 
h ngmal number, which probably had a 
to the earlj tribes. This number 
n ed until the tune of Augustus, who, 
am ng her eilraordinary powers, had the 
gh n erred on him, in B. c. W, of electing 
g bis pleasure, whether there was a 

can r not, so tliat from this time the 
n ml>e the college was unlimited. 
T gurs, hke the other priests, were 

g elected by the comitia curiata, or 

m of the patriciansm theircuriae. As 
n w as complete without the sanction 
gu , the college yirlually possessed a 
veto on the election ttf all its members. They 
very soon obtained the privilege of self-elec- 
ticai (/MB coopiationis), which, with one inter- 
ruption, Tiz. at the election of the first ple- 
beian augurs, they retained until a, c, 104, the 
year of theDomitianlaw. By this law it was 
enjcted that vacancies in the priestly colleges 
ehould be tilled up by the voles of a minority 



chosen by lot. The Domitian 
lealed by Sulla, hut again restored, B. c. 63, 
conanlship of Cicero, by the tri- 



T. AnniUB Labienns, with 'the support 

. ^sar. It was a second lime ahtogated 

by Antony ; whether again restored by Hirti- 
Hs and Pansa, in their general annulment ot 
the acts of Antony, seems uncertain. Tha 
emperors, as mentioned above, possessed the 
right of electing augurs at pleasure. 

The augurship is described by Cicero, him- 
self an augur, as the highest dignity in the 
state, having an authority which couid prevent 
the comitia from voting, or annul resolutions 
already passed, if the auspices had not been 
duly performed. The words alia die, from a 
sinsla augut, might put a stop to all business, 
and a decree of the college had several timea 
rescinded taws. 

The augurs were elected for life, and, even 
if capitally convicted, never lost their sacred 
character. When a vacancy occurred, the 
candidate was nominated by two of the elder 
members of the college ; the electors were 
sworn, and the new member took an oath of 
secresy before his inauguration. The only 
'■ stinction among them was one of age, the 
lest auaur being styled maeisltr coUegii. 
nong other privileges, they enjoyed that of 
wearing the parpiepnetexta, or, according to 
'~ ' the trabea. On ancient coins Uiey are 
ientedweBrinea!ongrobe,which veiled 
the bead and reached down to the feel, thrown 
back over the left shoulder. They hold in the 
right hand a Utjou, or curved wand, hooked at 
the end like a crosier, and sometimes have the 
cnpji, or earthen water-vessel by their side. 
The chief duliea of the auguts were to ob- 
and report supematutai signs. They 

also the tepositaries of the ceremonial 

law, and had to advise on the eipialion of 
:ies, and other matters of religious oh- 
ice. Otherdutiesof the augurs wereto 
magistrates and generals in taking the 
auspices. At the passing of a lex csriaia, three 
were required to be present, a nnmber prob- 
ably designed to represent the three ancient 



is. Under Uie latter were included clm- 
Bul, praetor, and censor. A single magistral* 
had the power of prorogomg the comitia by 
the formula it dt melo lervari. [Auspicidm.I 
The law obliged him to give notice hefore- 
>— -J so that it can only have been a religious 
feierdaingaconstitutionalrighl. The 
, as it was termed, was a voluntary duty 
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AUIIKUS. 
on the part of the magiatrate, and no actual 
observation was required. On the other hand, 
tha augurs were employed by -sirtue of thair 
uHicc; thcT declared the auspices, from im- 
mediate obsetvation, without giving any pre- 
vioua notice ; they had the right of nundnlio, 
niit of spcclio at least in the comitia; in other 
vvorda thp-v were to report prodigies, where 
they d'id, not to invent them, whets they did 



tenturiata, and tribnta— the two former were 
Eubiecl to the auapicea. As the favourable 
Kii-ns wore known to the augurs alone, their 
Bcniples were a pretest for the government to 
put off an inconvenient assembly. Yet in 
early times the augurs were not the mere 
tools of the government, and their indepen- 
denco under the kings seems to be t*stified,by 
the story of Attus Naevius. Duriiw many 
centuries their power was supported bj the 
voice of public opinion. Livy tells us that 
the iirst military tribunes abdicated in conse- 
ouence of a decree of the aiigurs ; and on 
another occasion the coltege boldly declared 
the olebeian dictator, M. Claudius Marcellus, 
to be irreeularlY created. During the civil 
wars the augurs were employed by both par- 
ties as political tools. Cicero laments the 
neglect and decline of the art in his day. The 
co°lege of augurs was finally abolished by the 
cmiieror Theodosins. 

AUGUBA.-LE, the place where the aus- 
pices were taken. [AusPICICM.l 

AUGU'RIUM, divinalitin by the flight and 



AUltUM CORONAIUUM. 15 

AURIGA. [Circus.] 

AUBUM UP'"'^^)^ sold. Gold appears not 
to have been coined at Athens till the lime of 
theMacedoni»nempire,with the exception of 
B solitary issue of a debased coinage m B, o. 
407. But from a vary early period the Asiatic 
nations, and the Greek cities of .4sia Minor 
and the adjacent isUnds, possessed a gold 
coinage, which was more or less current in 
Greece. Herodotus says that the Lydians 
were the first who coined gold ; and the aiater 
of Croesus appears to have been the earliest 
gold coin known to the Greeks. The daric 
was a Persian coin. SWters of Cyiicus and 
Phocaea had a considerable currency in 
Greece. There was a gold coinage in Samos 
as early as the time of Polycrates. [DiRicns ; 



The standard gold co' 
^ireus nummuff, or deitari 
cording to Plinv, was fi 
years after the fir""" '" 



the 



«], t 



of Rome 

3 hrst coined siiLty-two 
jilver coinage [Argbm- 
;. 307. The lowest de- 
_ KTxtpvhatti which was 

made equal to twenty sestertii. The value 
of the aureus is II. Is- lA and a little more 
I halfpenny. This is its value accord- 
the present worth of gold ; but its cur- 
rent value in Rome was different ftom this, 
ice the relative value of gold and silver 
as different in ancient times from what it 
_ at present. The aureus passed for twen- 
ty-five denarii ; therefore, the denarius being 
8Sd., the aureus was worth 17s. SiJ. The 
following cut represents an aureus of Au- 
gustus in the British Museum, which, weighs 
121 grains. 



pire, Tl 
in the 01 



..„, -iaPPO". 

ni.u =„.ecled from the hbetUn 
was to attend to the religious rites cCTinectefl 
with the worship of the Lares and Penates, 
which Augnstns put in places where two or 
""These Augustales should he distinguished 










order of priests instituted byTiberiust. 
to the worship of Augustus, and were 
by lot from among the principal pei 
Rome. ^ 

AULAEUM, [SiPARiUM.] 

AUKEUS. [AuBUM.] 



Alesander Severus coined pieces of one- 
half and one-third of the aureus, called »™,s. 
1 and irtTjussis ; after which time the aureus 
as called solidos. 

AURUM CORONA'RIUM. When a gen- 
al in a Roman province had obtained a vie. 
iry. it was the custom for the i 
wn provinces, and for those froi 
send golden crc 






at Romf 



, In the time of Cicero 
leen usual for the cities of 
itead of sending crowns or 



the prov- 
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46 AUSPIUIUM. 

of a victory, to pay money, which was called 
Bunim conmarium. This offering, which was 
at first Toluntuy, came to be regarded as a 
regular tribute, and was Bometimes eiacled 



and the root iprc, Aa the Soman religion 
was gradually eitended by additions from 
Greece and EtrUfia,the meaning of the word 
was widened, so as to include any supemat- 
uraleign. Thechiefdifferencebetiveenaujpi- 
aum and aagiaium seems to haie been that 
5r applied to the epsciia 

d pratpilti: the former gave omens by 
igins, the latter by their Hight and the mo- 
uon of their wings. Evecj motion of every 
bird had a different meaning, according to 
the different circumstancee or times of the 
jear when it was obaened. 

Another divisuin of birds waa into dexlrae 
and jiMMirni;, about the meaning of which 
some <lifliculty has arisen from a confusion 
of Greek and Roman notions in the writings 
of the classics. The Greeks and Romans 
were generally agreed that auspicious s^s 
came from the east, but as the Greek priest 
turned his face to the nortii the east was on 
his right hand, the Roman augur with hia 
face lo the south had the east to Ms left. 
The confusion was farther mcreased by the 
euphemisms common lo both nations; and 
the rule itself was not universal at least with 
the Romans ; the jay when it appeared on the 
left, the crow on tiie right bemg thought to 

The auspices were taken before a marriage, 
before entering on an expedition, before the 
passing of laws, or election of magistratee, 
or any other important occasion, whether 
public or private. In early 
the importance attached '- * 

The commander-in-chief of an aruij 
ceived the auspices, together with the imp: 
um, and B war was therefore said to be c 

were absent from the army, and thus, if I 
legatus gained a victory in the absence of 
commander, the latter, and not his deputy, 
was honoured hf a triumph. 

1 .-]jjng,^9 auspi. 



them that a soi- 
led from the military oalh, if 
m dul^ performed. 






before the dawn of day, and sitting 
open place, with his head veiled, ma '" 
with a wand (iinius) the division! 



'ked 01 



AUTHEPSA. 
heavens. Keit he declared in a soletnn form 
of words the limita assigned, making shrubs 
or trees, called teaaiw, his boundat; on earth 
corrsspondent to that in the sky. The ten- 

{hun auguralfj which appears to have included 
oth, was divided into four parts : those 10 
the east and west were termed amstrxs and 
dexirae ; to the north and south, anlici; and 
pealicac. If a breath of air disturbed the 
calmness of the heavens, the auspices could 
not be taken ; and according to Plutarch it 
was for this reason the augurs carried lan- 
terns open to the wind. After sacrificing, 
the augur offered a prayer for the desired 
signs to appear, repeating after an inferior 
minister a set fonn ; unless the first appear- 
ances were conlirnied by subsequent ones, 
they were insufficient. If, in returning home, 
the augni came t^i a running stream, he again 
repeated a prayer, and purified himself in its 
"" '" ; otherwisB the ausplcea were held to 



aull. 






to the care of the pallaiius. 
ancient decree of the college of augurs al- 
lowed the auspices to be taken from any bird. 
When all around seemed favourable, either 
at dawn or in the evening, the pullarius 
opened the cage and threw to the chickens 
pulse, or a kind of soft cake. If they refused 
to come out, or to eat, or uttered a cry (oc- 
thtenmi), or beat their wings, or flew away, 
the signs were considered unfavourable, and 
the engagement was delayed. On the con- 
trary, if fliey ate greedily, so that something 






fell and strock the earth {lri>««um 

OMmdiam Quasi terripavarm. talis, , 

icJum, the latter part of the word probably 
from the root slimub), it was held » iavoura- 

The place where the auspices were taken, 



it of these was on the Palatine hill, the 
regular station for the observation of augurs. 
Sometimes the auspices were taken in the 
capitol. In the camp a place was set apart 
to the right of the general's tent. 

The lei Aelia and Fufia provided that no 
assembhes of the people should be held, itiii 
prills de coeto ssiralmn esset. It appears to 
have confirmed lo the magistrates the power of 
oimmcio/ip, or of interposing a veto. [AnonB.] 

AUTHEPSA (oWEiiiijr), which literally 
means " self-boiUng," or" self cooking," was 
the name of a vessel which is supposed to 
have been used for heating water, or lor keep 
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AUXl'LIA. [Soon.] 
AXE. [SECDBif-' 
AXIS. [CdbbD! 
AXLE, rCuREi, , 
A'XONES (dfiwef), 




BALI ST A, BALLI8TA. [Toi 

BALL, game at. [Pila,] 

BA'LNEUM or BALl'NEUM (XatTpiiv o 

^ _.j Jt bathing vessel, 

as most Romans possessed " '^~'- 
houaea : and from that it cami 
chamber which contained the bath. When 
the telhs of private individuals became more 
sumptuous, and comprised many rooms, the 
plural '-'— "- '-'■■ — "■-" -.i""!-^ ™>.irii 






:t language, had 

to the baths of private persona. Bo/nea 
ioiineas, which have nosingular number, 
the public baths. But this accuracy ol 
tion IS neglected by many of the suDsei 
writers. S^rnnos (fr«m Sep/nj, warmth) . 
properly warm springs, or baths of warm 
water, but were aflerwarda applied to the 
etructuras in which the baths were placed, 
and which were both hot and cold. There 
mas, however, a material distinction between 
the balmm and thermm, inasmuch as the for- 
mer was the term used under the republic, 
and referred to the public establishmanta of 
that age, which contained no appliances for 
Iniury beyond the mere convenience of hot 
and cold'baths, whereas the latter name was 
given to those magnificent edifices which 
grew up under the empire, and wliich com- 
prised within their range of buildinga all tha 
appurtenances belonging to the Greek gym- 
Jiasia, as well as a regular establishment ap- 
jiropriated Ibr bathing. 

Bathing waa a practice fami 
Greeks of both saies from the eai 
The Drtiliciai warm bath waa taltei 
called Bwmmthv.z i_ucd/:n'eoc),hy 



In the Homeric times it was customary to 
take first a cold and afterwards a warm halh ; 
but in later times it was the usual practice of 
the Greeks to take firal a warm or vapour, and 
afterwards a cold bath. At Athens tha fre- 
{ the public baths, most of which 
baths {(lalafua, called by Homer 
e^p/ul 'kocTpa). waa regarded in the time of 
"-— utes and Demosthenes as a mark of lux- 
md effemmacy. Accordingly, Phocion 
said.to have never bathed in a public 
bath, and Socrates to have used it very 
seldom. 

After bathing, both seies anomted them- 
selves, in order that the skin might not be left 
harsh and rough, especially after warm water. 
—■ '{Tiaiov) is the only ointment mentioned 
■, but in later times precious un- 
Ku,jii.,= luiV) "ere used for thia purpose. The 
bath was usually taken before the principal 
meal of the day ificlmoii.) 

The Laced aemoniana.who considered warm 
watar as enervating, used two kinds of baths ; 
dy, the cold daily bath in the Eurotas, 
"■- -'ic bath in a chamber heated 

,, means of a stove, and from 

chamber used by the Romans for a 



Oil(f;k 
by Hon 



and a dry 
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r purpose v 



,_,__. .3 termed LMonieum. 

sudorific or vapour bath (irupio or mipu 
pwv) ia mentioned as early as tlie tun 
Herodotus. 

At what period the use of the warm I 
was introduced among the Homana is no 
corded ; but we know that Scipio had a w 
bath in his villa at Litemura, and the prac 



readmi 



td frei 



take the 






«ith » 



iy under 



flues placed , . 

duce a vapour batli, ia stated 1.1 imv 
vented by Sergiua Orata, who lived 
of Crasaoa, hefi>re the Marsic war- 
By the time of Ciceto '"' 



ilbes 



hatha of 

and hot au had become com 
and in hie time there were baths at 1.. 
which were open to the public upon payment 

of a small fee. In the public baths at P 

the men and women used originally to 
in separate sets of chambers ; but under the 
empire it became the common custom for both 
seses to bathe indiscriminately in the 
bath. This practice was forbidden by Hadrian 
and M. Autelins ; and Aleiander Sevema pro- 
hibited any balha, common to both aexea, Irom 
being opened in Rome- 

The price of a hath was a quadrant, the 
smallest piece of coined money, from th 



It was usual with the Eon 
baih after eiercise, and before tne principal 
meal (coma) of the day ; but the debauchees 
of the empire hatbed also after eating as well 
as before, in order to promote digeation, and 
to acquire a new appetite for fresh delicacies. 
Upon quitting the Bath the Romans as well as 
the Greeks were anointed with oil. 

The Romans did not content themselves 
with a single bath of hot or cold water ; but 
they went through a course of baths in suc- 
cession, in which the agency of air aa well as 
water was applied. It is difficult to ascertain 
the precise order in which the course was 
usually taken ; but it appears to have been a 
general practice to close the pores, and brace 
the body after the escessive [wrspiration of 
the vapour bath, either by pouring cold water 
overthehead.orbyplungmgBl once into the 



)n the walls of the thermae 1 




The chief p£ 
follow ;— 

I. Apodytmioa. Here the bathers 
pected - --^ 



, jotakeofftheii 

then delivered to a cli 
sorfi, whose duly it v 



laves called caj 
take charge c 

leagued with ^1 the thieves 
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BARATHROK. 



ding 



as called Aolono, IfaliUirism, Piscina, Bap- 

3. Tepidariwn would seem from the piece. 
Co have been a bathing room, for a 
there apparently represented ponr- 



,..^ abather. Bat there 

reason for thinking that thi 

In most cases the tepidai - 

water at all, but wae a room merely heated 
with warm air of on agreeable lempHrature, 
in order to prepare the body for ibe great 



returning from tie 1 



randm 



baths, and uj 

■ ■ te the ' 

Ihe 



that the flames 






(ioeoBioMM), and at the other the warm bath 
(ioMoim or calda lavBtia), while the centre 
space between the two ends was letiiied sa- 
dalio or sudaiornim. In larger eatablishments 
the vapour bath and warm balh were in two 
separate cells, as we see in the preceding cnt ; 
in auch Csms the former part alont was caHed 
cmcamtra/a tudatio. The whole rested on a 
Buspended pavement (atujieniura), under which 
was a fire (ftjpmmjtem) - •■— " 
might heat the whole apt 

The warm water balh (taineinn or calda laiw- 
(10), which is also called pHcina or calida pisd- 
na, labnoa and solimH, appears to have been a 
capacious marble vase, sometimes standing 
uptBi the floor, like that in (he preceding cut, 
and sometimes either partly "' — '"■' "'^■"' 
«ie floor, as it was at Pom] 
>unk into it. 

After having gone through the reguk 
course of perspiration, the Rcroans made us 
of inatruments called strigila or slHgles, 1 
scrape off the perspiration. The strigil wf 
alsn nspd hv the Greeks, who Called it altittg 
r ii/stra Iftiur/ja). One of It 
: cut on p. 47, is represented with 
a°strigil in hie hand. As the strigil was not 
a blunt instrument, its edge was softened by 
the auplication of oil, which was dropped upon 
it from a small vessel called guUua or avipalla, 
which had a narrow neck, so as to discharge 
its contents drop by drop, whence the name 
is taken. A representation of a gt 
given in the anneied cut, togethi 
some stririls. 
In the Thtrmae, spoken 

)f^the"Greek gymni._ . , 
d eiedrae for the philosophers and 
rhetoricians to lecture in, porticoes ft 

idle, and libraries for the learned, and 

adorned with marbles, fountains, and shaded 
walks and plantations, M. Agtippo 



l^rT^yyli) 




queathing to them the thermae and gardens 
which he had erected ia the Campus Martius, 
"■he example set by AgripM was followed by 
[ero, and afterwards by Titus, the mma of 
'hose tliermae are stiU visible, covering a 
ast extent, partly undetnonnd, atid partly 
aboi'e the Esquiiine hili. Thermae were also 
erected by Traj^, Caracalla, and Diocletian, 
of the two last of which ample remains still 



thatthe quadrant paid for admission in 

the babieae was not exacted at the thtrmi 

which, as being the works of the emperoi 

lid naturally be opened with imperial ge 



the figs, 



peiMi the Bword. See 



Greeks iiseli a belt to support the shield. 
The baltens was likewise employed to sus- 
pend the quiver, and sometimes ti^ether with 
itthebow, MorecommonlythebettgWhethet 
employed to support the sword, the shield, or 
the quiver, was made of leather, and was fre- 
quently ornamented vrith gold, silver, and 
precious stones. In a general sense halteta 
was applied not only to the belt.which passed 
over the shoulder, but also to the girdle (dti- 
miran), which encompassed the waist. 
BANISHMENT. [Essimdh.] 
BANKER. rABDENTABii; Mens*eii,] i 
BARATHRON ili&paeooK), a deep cavern 
or chasm, like the Ceadas at Sparta, behind 
Ihc Acropolis at Athens, into which criminals 
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so 



The Greeks seem generally to have worn the 
beard till the time of Alexander the Great ; 
and a thick beard was considered aa a mark 
of manhness. The Greek philosophers in 
particular were distiaguished b; their long 
beards as a sort of badge. The Romans in 
early times wore the heard uncut, and the 
Roman beards are said not to have been shared 
till B.C. 300, when P. TiciniusMaena brought 
a harber from Sicily ; and Pliny adds. " " ' 



shaving became a regular thing. In the iater 
times of the republic there were many who 
shaied the beam only partially, and trimmed 

them the terms bene borbati and barbatati are 

In the general way at Rome, a long beard 
(barba promiisa) was considered a mark of 
filovenlmeaa arid squalor- The first time of 
shaving was regarded as the beginning of 
manhood, and the day on which this took 

place was celebrated as r ''--■---' "' 

no particular time fixed 

Usually, however, it « __ _ 

>oung Roman assumed the togavirlli 
hair cut oflT on such occasions was consB- 
crated to some god. Thus Nero pot his up 
in a gold box, set with pearls, and dedicated 
it to Jupiter Oapilolinus. 

With the emperor Hadrian the heard began 
10 revive. Plutarch says that the emperor 
wore it to hide some soars on his face. The 
practice afterwards became common, and till 
the time of Constantine the Great, the em- 

The Romans let their beards grow in time of 
mourning; the Greeks, on the other hand, on 
such occasions shaved the beard close. 

BARBER. [BABBi.] 

BA'RBITUS (/3up,a(TBf), or BA-RBITON 
{aiip^iTov), a slnnged instrument, the origi- 
nal form of which is uncertain. Later writers 
use it as synonymous with the lyra. [LiEi.l 

BA SI'LICA (sc. ntjf I, flMfa, pBi-iicul-aaai- 
f.tx^, alsortgia), a building which seived as a 
court of law and an exchange, or place of 
meetmg for merchants and men of business. 
The word was adopted from the Athenians, 
whose second archon was styled a«io» baai- 
tew (apX<^ ^oatMii), and the (ribnosl where 
headjucUcateds<aa6a3^«T£a{^^a^^'Ae£OpfT7-oa), 
the substantiTe aula or portictie in Latin being 
omitted for convenience, and the di '" ""' 
epithet converted into a substantive. 



BASILICA. 

the forum adjoii 



when the 



f its founder. M. PorciuB Cato. Besides this 
liere were twenty others, erected at different 
eriods, within the city of Rome. 
The following is a representation of the 
lasilica Aemilia, from a medal of Lepidus. 




Thefo 

one, the — . 

quented and central pe 



if the city, V 
forlhe'sile oftbebasdic 
it the classic writers not 



quenlly use ... . „ 
nonymously. The ground plan of all these 
buildings is rectangular, and their width not 
more t^n half, nor less than one-third of the 
length. This area was divided into three 
'iting of a centre (medio porl-—-' 









3.-; 



irated ftom the centre 
ras the tribunal of the 



udge, in form either 


ectangrular 
.d pl» of 


iKS!£ 


; ;:...;:;;: j ; 


1; ; 1 


1 ujj 



at Pompeii, In the centre of the tribunal was 
placed the cnmie chair of the praetor, and 
seats for the judices and the advocates. The 
two side aisles, as has been said, wete sepa- 
rated from the centre one by a row of columns, 
behind each of which was placed a square pier 
or pilaster (parnslirfa), which supported the 
flooring of an upper poitico, similar to the 
gallery of a modern church. 
The upper gallery was in like m 



port the r< 



belon 



of ll 



e connected v^th o 



r dimensiona 
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BESTIARII. 
another by a parapet-wall or balastrade (plu- 
toia), which aarved as a defence against the 
danger of falling over, and screened the crowd 
of loiterers above (sub-basilicam) from ihe peo- 
ple of business in the area below. Many of 
these edifices 

lian churches, — , , ^ ^ 

after the model above described. Such 

churches were called bmilkae, which 

they retain to the present day, beinj 
called at Rome basitiche. 
BATH. [BitNEtTM.] 
BATTEBING-RAM. [Abies,] 
BEAKS OF SHIPS. [Xivis.] 
BEARD. [BiBBA.] 
BED or COCCH. [Lbctus.] 

BELL. [TlNTlNNiBULUU.] 

BELLOWS. [FoLi-is.] 

BELT. [Baltkcs; ZoNi.l 

BEMA IffSuo). [Ecclesia:] . 

BENDIDEIA (SevSideia), a Thracwn fes- 
tival m honour of the goddess Bendis, who 
is said 1« be identical with the Grecian Arte- 
mis and with the Roman Diana. The feali- 
val was of a bacchanalian character. From 
Thrace it was brought tJ> Athens, where it 
was celebrated in the Peiraeeus, on the ISth 
or 20th of the month Thargelion, before the 
Panathenaea Minora. The temple of ''—'■' 
was called Bendideion. 

BENEFl'CiUM, BENEFICIA-RIUS. The 
term benefiaam is of frequent occurrence ui 
the Roman law, in the sense of some s[iecial 
privilege or favour granted 
apect of age 



BiHLlOTHEOA. 51 

illoived arms, or they were ciiio'r.sls, 
are usually permitted to have no means 
of defence against ihe wild beasts. 
BIBUOPO'LA (fJijJSjojrd;t);r), also called 
Warius, a bookseller. The shop wf.3 called 
opofAf ca or taberna hbraria, or merely Ubratia, 
The Romans had their Patemoeler-rom ; for 
the bibliopolae or librarii lived mostly in 
ine street, called Argiletum. Another fa- 
rourite quarter of the booksellers was the Vi- 
:us Sandalarina. There seems also to have 
leon a sort of boohstalls by the temples ot 
VertumnuE and Janus. 

BIBLIOTHE-CA {BiliXioOvKV. or liirofl^- 
IT/ liil^Uav), primarily, the pUce where a 
iollection of books was kept; secondarily, 
the collection itself. Public collections of 
books appear to have been very ancient. 
That of PeisistraLus (B. c. 550) was intended 

' 1-'" uge; it was subsequently rsuioved 

by Xerxes. About the same time 
Pnlycrates, tyrant of Samoa, is said to base 
■■ ided a library. In the best days of Athens, 
■■ id large collections of 



_„_, . .r condition- fiut the word 

„as also used in other senses. In the time 
of Cicero it was usual for a general, or a gov- 
ernor of a province, to report to the treasury 
the names of those under his command who 
had done good service to the state ; those 
who were included in such report were said 
m bmtjkiis ad aermHm de/ffri. In imefeiis 
in these passages may mean that the persons 
BO reported were considered as persons who 
had deserved well of the slate ; and so the 
word benefieium may have reference to the 
aervicea of the individuals; but as the object 

for which their services were reported 

the beneiil of the individuals, it seems 
the term had reference also to the reward, 
immediate or remote, obtained for their eer- 
vices The honours and offices of the Ro- 
man sUte, in the republican period, 
called the btaefida of the Populus Romi 

Beneficiuro also signified any nron 
conferred on or grant made to soldiers, who 

BESTIA'RII {ffupiofidxoa, person! 
fought with wild beasts in the games ot the 
circus. They were either persona who fought 



books'; but the most important and spier 

.of antiquity was that foun 

Ptolemies at Alexandrea, begun under 



t founded 



public library o 

by the Ptolemie, 

Ptolemy Soler, but increased and re-arranged 
in anonlerly and systematic manner by Ptole- 
my Philadelpbus, who also appointed a filed 
librarian, and otherwise provided for the use- 
fulness of the institution. A great part of 
this splendid library was consumed by fire in 
the siege of Aleiandrea by JuUus Caesar; 
■--It it was soon restored, and continued in 
flourishing condition till it was destroyed 
f the Aralis, *. n, 640. The Ptolemies 
■ere not long without a rival in zeal. Eu- 
lenes, king of Pergamus, became a patron 
r literature and the sciences, and established 
library, which, in spile of the prohibition 
against exporting papyrus issued by Ptolemy, 
jealous of his success.became very extensive 
and perhaps next in importance to the library 
of Aleiandrea. 

The first public library in Rome was that 
founded by Asinius PoUio, and was in the 
Atrium Libertatis on Mount Aventins. The 
library of Pollio was followed by that of Au- 
gustus in the temple of Apoilo on Mount Pal- 
atine and another, bibliothecae Octavianae, 
in the theatre of Marcellus. There 



Peace, iii the palaci 



8, besides the 

,.^. J. which was the most famous, 

ounded by Trajan. Librariea were also 
isuaUy attached to the Thermae. [Balme- 



collections of books w 
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53 BOEOTAKCHES. 

Rome soon after the second Punic war. The 
zeal of Cicero, Atticoa, and others, in incteaa- 
ing their libratiBB is wall known. It beoama, 
in feet, the fashion to have a room elegantly 
furnished as a library, and reserved for that 
putpose. The charge of the '"- — "- '- 



a plac 



1 any wan li 



BIDEN'. , „ , 

where any one had been airnck by lightning, 
or where any one had been killed by light- 
ning Bud buried. Such a place w»s conaid- 
ored sacred. Priests, who were called ladcn- 
tidei, collected the earth which bad been torn 
up by lighlning, and every thing that bad 
hem scorched, and burnt it in the ground 
with a sorrowful murmur. The officiating 
priest was said conrfere fulgw ; ha farther 
conaectated the spot by sacrificing a two- 
year-old Bheep IJaJeiis), whence the name of 
the place and of the piiest, and he also erect- 
ed an altar, and surrounded it with a wall or 
fence. To move the bounds of a bidental, or 
violate its sacred precnicta, 
as sacrilege. 

BIGA or BIGAE. tCuRBCs.] 

BIGATUS. [DENAEtos,] 

BI'KOS (j3j«of), the name of an earthen 
vessel in common use among the Greeks. 
Hesychius defines it as a orufii/of with han- 
dles. It was used for holding wine, and salt- 
ed meat and fish. Herodotus speaks of gl- 
Kove ^iviKtitov^ KaT&yooBt olvav ffXiouf, 
which aome commentators interpret by " ves- 
sels made of the wood of the palm-tree full 
of wine." But asEustalhius speafca of olHnj 
^(viKi^toi" iSiKOr, we ought probably to read 
in Herodotus ffUoac foiviKT/tov, k. r- X-, 
"vessels full of palm wine." 

BIPENNIS. [Secukis.] 

BIRE'MIS. I. A ship with two banks of 
oars. [Navi!.] Such ships were called di- 
crela by the Greeks, which term is also used 
by Cicero 2. A boat rowed by two oars. 

BiSSEXTUS ANNUS. [Calehuieium, 
p. 60.1 

BOEDRO'MIA igim5p6iua), a festival al- 
ehrated at Athens on the seventh day of the 
month BoSdromion, in honour of Apollo 11 ,§- 
dromius. The name Bo^dromius, ty wl.ch 
Apollo was called in Boeotia and manv olU.:r 
parts of Greece, seems to indicate that by 
this festival he was honoured as a martial 
god, who either by his actual presence or by 
his oracles afforded assistance in the dange" " 
of war. 

BITS of horses. [Frenusi.] 
BOEOTARCHES (/JoiuTiipjTjf, or 3i 
arapxii), the name of the ehiel magistral 





BOULE. 


of a military 


character 


Each state of the 


confederacy e 




boeotarch, the The- 


bans two. The total number from the whola 


confederacy 


aried wit 


the number of the 




tales, bti 


at the lime of the 




war'tbey 


sppear to have been 



The boaotarchs, when engaged in military 
irvice. formed a council of war, the deci- 
ons of which were determined by a majority 
._■ votes, the president lieing one of the two 
Theban boeotarchs, who commanded alter- 
nately, 'llieir period of service was a year, 
beginning about the winter solstice; and 
whoever continued in ofHce longer than his 
time was punishable with death, both at 
Thebes anci in other cities. 

BONA, property. The phrase in Conw is 
frequently used as opposed to dinrantuin or 
QKOitanaa ownership (ej^^ure Quiriiiiun). The 
ownership of certain kinds of things among 
the Romans could only ba transferrad from 
one person to another with certain forrnaU- 
•-'la, or acquired by usucapion (that is, the 
[interrupted possession of a thing for a oer- 
. Jn time). But if it was clearly the intention 
□f the owner to transfer the ownership, and 
the necessary forms only were wanting, the 
purchaser had the thing m benis, and he had 
the enjoyment of it, though the original own- 
er was still legally the owner, and was said to 
have the thing ™ jare Qairiiivm, notwith- 
standing he bad parted with the thing. The 
person who possessed a thing in hoaii was 
protected in the enjoyment of it by the prae- 
tor, and consequently alter a time would ob- 
tain the Quiritarian o ' 



J^?^ 



[O.] 



. of it by usu 



BOOK- [LiBEK.] 

BOOKSELLER. I 

BOOT. [Cothurnus.] 

BOREASMUS (BopEaa/iftcorBopeoff/ioi), 
a festival celebrated by the Athenians in 
honour of Boreas ,whicii, as Herodotus seems 
to think, was instituted duruig the Persian 
war, when the Athenians, being commanded 
by an oracle to invoke their ya/ilipo^ inixov 

Sofi prayed to Boreas, But considering that 
loreas was intimately connected with the 
early history of AtUca, we hate reason to sup- 
pose that even previous to the Persian wars 
certain honours were paid to him, which were 
perhaps only revived and increased after the 
event recorded by Herodotus. The festival, 
however, does not seem ever to have had any 



?.'):■,- 



BOTTOMRY. [Fenos.] 

BOVhE- (BrmM-flTuvnsvTaxoalim). In 
the heroic ages, represented to us by Homer, 
the bmild is simply an aiistocratical council of 
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the elders amonest the nobles, silling under 
their king as pteaidenl, which decided on pnb. 
lie businees and judicial maltera, frequently 
in conneiion with, but appatently not auhjecl 
to an a-gora, or meeting of the freemen of the 
state, f Agoea.] This form of govenunent, 
though It eiisled for some time in the Ionian, 
Aeolian, and Achaean states, was at last 
wholly abolished m Ihese statee. Among the 
Dorians, however, eepecially among the Spar, 
tans, this was not (he case, for they retained 
the kingly power of the Heracleidae, in con- 
junction with the Geroasia or assembly of el- 
ders, of which the kings were members. [Ge- 
BoosiA.] At Athens, on ihe contrary, ihe 
bouli was a representative, and in mosl re- 
spects apopular body {imoTiKov). 

The first instilulion of the Athenian botde, 
is generally attributed to Solon ; but there are 
Blrong reasons for supposing that, as in Iho 
case of the ATeiopagui, he merely modified the 
constitutkin of a body which he found already 
existing, Bui be this as it may, it is admitted 
that Solon made the number of his ionii 400, 
100 from each of the four tribes. When the 
number of the tribes was raised to ten by Clei- 
Bthenes (B.C. 51(0, the council also was in- 
creased to 500, fifty being taken from each of 
the ten tribes. The bmlKiaae (ffovUvral) or 
councillors, were appointed by lot, and hence 
they are called councillors made by the bean 
(oi iSjro TOD Kvd/ioii JJouAeuToi), ' " 
ofbeansindrawmglolB. They 
to submit Co a scrutiny or docimaaia, in which 
they gave erid^ice of being genuine cii 
of never having lost their civic rights by 
and also of bamg above 30 years of age. They 
Temained in office for a year, receiving - 
drachma (juaSog jSovArariKOf) for each d:., 
on which they sat: and independent of the 
general account (liBvrai), which the w*'"!" 
body had to give at the end of the year, 
smgle member was liable to eipulaion for 
conduct, by his colleagues. 

The senate of 500 was divided into ten 
tions of fifty each, the members of which' 
called prytanet (jr( 



, _.._ ... all of 

, ..._j IS presidents both 

ofthe council and theassembliesdnringthiity- 
fiveor thirty-ail days, as the case might be, 
so as to complete the lunar year of 354 days 
(IS X 291). Each tribe eiereised these func- 

a fryiaaj! (irpurnuEia), and the tribe that pre- 
sided the prrsi^ns tribs ; the order in which 
the tribes presided was determined by lot, and 
■ ' supettmmerary dayi ~ "" 



theti 



ia which came last in order, 
obviate the difficulty of havii 






that only t( 
isided tor a week over Ihe rest, and were . 
..mce called jH-ocdr; (irpotiipoO- Again out 
of these proedri an episiatei ^iniHTUTtn) vias 
chosen for one day to preside as a chairman 
■ the senate and the assembly of the people : 
iring his day of office he kept the public 

Thenrytanes had the right of conveningthe 
-juncil and the assembly {IxxXifeia). The 
duty of the proedri and their president was to 
propose subjects for discussion, and to take 
the votes both of the councillors and the peo- 
for neglect of their duty they were liable 
.. _ fine. Moreover, whenever a meeting, 
either of the council or of the assembly, was 
convened, the chairman of the proedri selected 
by iot nine others, one from each of the non- 
presiding tribes ; these also were called proe- 
fri, and possessed a chairman of their own, 
ikevrise appointed by lot from among Ihem- 
ielves. But the proodri who proposed the 
subject for discussion to the assembly be- 
longed Co the presidmg tribe. 

It is observed, under Aksiopabos, that Ihe 
chief object of Solon, m forming the senate 
and the areiopagos, was lo control the demo- 
cratical powers of the state ; for this purpose 
he ordained that the senate should discuss 
and vote upon all matters before they were 
submitted lo the assembly, so that nothing 
could be laid before the people on which the 
senate had not come to a previous decision. 
This decision, or bill, was called fmbmdaoaa 
(irpoaovXcvua) ; but then not only might this 
proboule«nta be rejected or moditied br the 
assembly, but the latter also possessed and 
eiercised the power of coming to a decision 
completely difterent from the will of the sen- 
ate. In addition to the bills which it was the 
duty of the senate to propose of iheu- own 
accord, there were others of a different cha- 
tacter,vlz. such as any private individual might 
wish to have submitted lo the people. To ac- 
complish this, it was first necessary for the 
party to obtain, by petition, the privilege of 
access to the senate, and leave to propose his 
motion ; and if the measure met with their 
approbation, he could then submit it to the 
assembly. A proposal of this kind, which had 
the sanction of the senate,waa also called pru- 
boidcwia and frequently related to the con- 
ferring of some particular honour or privilege 
npou an individoal. Thus the proposal of 

Cteaiphon for crowning Demosthenes is so 
styled, in the assembly the bill of the senate 

mas first read, perhaps by the cner, after the 

introductory ceremonies were over ; and then 
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the proedti put the qviBation to the people 
whether they apptoreul nt it. The people de 
clared Iheir wifrbif'a show of haniis (jrpo;(£j 



•via). If 

phisma (i/i^^ioua), or decree of the people, 
bindingupon all claeaes. Theform for draw- 
ing up such decrees varied in diSecent ages. 
In the time of Demosthenes the decrees com- 
mence with the name of the acchon; then 
come the day of the month, the tribe in office, 
and lastly, the name of the proposer. The 
motiie for passing the decree is next stated : 
aad then follows the decree itself, prefaced 
with the formula ieidxSai r^ j3ov?,y xai 7-^ 



The senate house was called Bmdetaerisn 

(0OV?i.CVT^plOV). 

The prytanes also had a building to hold 
their meetings in, where they were enter- 
tained at the public expense during their pry- 
tany. This was called the Prt/iandrm, and 
was used for a variety of purposes. [Pby- 

TiSEiON.] 

BOW. [Abco! 
BOXING. [Pl 

BRACAE, or BRACCAE (dmfvpiiltr). 




encircled the Greek and Ro- 
1, eitending from the Indian to 
ine fliianiic ocean, but were not worn by the 
Greeks and Romans themselves. Accordingly 
the monuments containing lepresenlations of 
people different from the Greeks and Romans 
eshibit them in trowsers, thus distinguishing 
them from the latter people. An example is 
eeen in the ptecedins group of Sarmatians. 

BRACELET. [AEiiiLLi.] 

BRASS. 1;Ais.J 



BUCCINA. 
BRArRO'NIA (/JpoupinD), a fealival cel- 
ebrated in honour of Diana Brauronia, in 
the Attic town of Branron, where Orestes 
and Iphigeneia, on their return frtmi Tauria, 
were supposed by the Athenians to have land- 
ed, and Irft the slatua of the Taurian goddess. 
It wae held every fifth year, and the chief so- 
lemnity consisted in the Attic girls between 
the ages of lire and (en years going in solemn 
procession to (he sanctuary, where Ihey were 
consecrated to the goddess. During this act 
the priests sacrificed a goat, and the girls 
performed a propitiatory rite, in which they 
imitated bears. This nte may have simply 



women, at Brauroi 

BREAKFAST. [CoitN«; Dbipnon.I 
BREASTPLATE. [Lome..] 
BRIBERY. [Ahbitus,] 

BRIDE, [MlTBIMONIUM.] 

BRIDGE, [Pons.] 

BRIDLE, [Feenl-h,] 

BRONZE, [Aks,] 

BROOCH. fFiBULi,] 

BU'CCINA (0«/idi.j7), a kind of horn trum- 
pet, anciently made out of a shell ibuccinam), 
the form of which is exhMted in the two 
specimens annexed. In the former it is curved 
for the convenience of the performer with a 
very wide mouth, to diffuse and increase the 
sound. In the next, it still retains the origi- 
nal form of the shell. The tmccina was dis- 
tinct from the ewnu ; but it is often confound- 
ed with it The bacdna seems to have been 
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The iucci»a was chiefij used to proclaim 
the watches of the day and of the night.hence 
called bucdna prima, semijAj, &c It was 
also blown at funerals, and at lestive enter- 
laimentB botii before silting down to table 
'"bulla, a circular plate or boss of melal, 
so called from ^3 resemblance in form to a 




bubble floating upon water. Brighi stuus «.. 
this description were used to adora the sword 
belt ■ but we most frequently read of bullae as 
ornamenta worn by children, suspended from 
the neck, and especially by the sons of the 
noble and wealthy. The bulla was usuallj 
made of Ibin plates of gold. 
BURI9. [AaiTBDM.] 
BUSTUK It was cuBtomary among th. 
RonKna to bnm the bodies of the dead be- 
fore burying them. When the spot appoint- 
ed for that purpose adjoined the place of sep- 
ulture, it was termed bmium; when it was 
separate from it, it was called iKirina, 

From this word the gladialoiB. who were 
hired to fight round the burning pyta of the 
ileceased, were called buituarii. 
BURIAL. [FuKus.] 
BURMNG ihe dead. [Fcnus.] 
BUXUM or BUSUS, probably means the 
mood of the boi-tree, but was given as a 
came to many tbinns made of this wood. The 



CADUCEUS. 5S 

Its used for writing on, and coi'ered with 
wax (lahulae ciraiac), were usually made oi 
this wood. In the same way the Greek itv 
liov. formed from Tnifof, " boi-wood, came 
to be applied to any tablets, whether they 
were made of this wood or any other sub- 
Tope were made of boi-wood, and also all 
windinstruments,e-BpeciaUy the flute. Combs 
likewise were made of the same wood. 
BYSSUS <J?liOiiof), linen, and not cotton, 
he woid byssua appears to come Irom tne 
Hebrew A«(j, and the Greeks probably got it 
through the Phoenicians. 



CABEI-RIA (Kc/3£(piO), mysteries, festi- 
i.als and orgies, solemniKed m all places in 
whichlhePeiaseianCabeiriweteworehipp^. 
but especially in Samothracn. Imbros, Lem- 
nos, Thebes, Anthedon, Pergnmus, nnd Be- 
rytos Uttle is known respacung the ntes 
(Aserved m these mysteries, as no ™e was 
allowed to divulge them. .Th« , ""f » •^»- 
hrated were those of the isl^d of Samo- 
thrace, which, if wa may judge from those ot 
re solemnized every year, and 
le days. Persons on thaur ad- 
ii to have undergone a sort (rf 
respecting the life they h^ . 
led hitherto, and were then P«"fi«4»l,=^ 
aeir crunes, even if they had committed mur- 

^CADISCI or CADI {KadidKOt or iia^oi), 

,ere small vessels or urns, m which the 

pebbles of the dicasts were put. 



am. ■ lue other made of wood, in which the 
Sthet pebble, which bad not been used, was 
ift«r all had voted, the presidmg offi- 
<mDtied the counters or pebbles from the 
metal Srn and counted them on the table. 
Judgment was then given accordingly, 
taff or mace carried by heralds and arobaa- 
ive ™lo"th6'staff with which Hermes or Mer- 
ury is usually represer.tad, as is shown in 
he following figure of that lod 

From cadwcsm was forroad the word caau- 
Mlor, which signified a person sent to treat 
if^Deice The persons of the caduoaatores 
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CAEUITUM TABULAE, 




CA1.CAR. 
of Caere were tept at Rome in lists caJleil 
i^lae Ca^itnm, in w-hicli tlie names of all 
otlier citizens, wlio liad not the suflragium, 
appear to have been entered in later timea. 
Ali citizens who were degraded by the cen- 



» faare, and in (oiu/os 
[AE- 



..iel, which . „. 

among the ancients. Wini 
faept in it, and we learn Iri 
by Polios, that the amphora was also called 
cadus. The vessel used in drawing v 
from wells was cotlied cadus, or vowWr- 
CAE'CUBUM yiNUM, a name giien 
wine which was at one lime the beat growth 
of the Falemian vineyards. " FonnerIv,"sai'a 
PMny, " IhB Caeeuban wine, which came frotn 
the poplar marshes of Amyclae, was most es- 
teeniedofBll the Campanian wines; but it has 
now lost ita repute, partly from the negligence 
of the growers, and partly from the limited ex- 
tent of the yineyard, which has been nearly 
destroyed bj the navigable canal that was be- 

gnbyNero from Avemus to Ostia." The 
leouban wine is described by Galen as a 
generous, durable wine, hut apt to affect " 
head, and ripening only alier - ' 
years. It appearato have been 

favourite wines, of which he , 

eral as having been reserved for important 
festivalE. After the breaking up of Ihe prin- 
cipal vineyards which supplied it, this wine 
would necessarily become very scarce and 

CAE'BITUM TA-B0LAE. The inhabi- 
tants of Caere obtained from the Romans, in 
early times, the Roman franchise, but with- 



lone terra of 
le ofHorare'e 



CALAMISTRUM. w instrument raade o! 

on, and hollow like a reed {calamus), used 
forcurling the hair. For this purpose it was 
heated, (he person who performed the office 
of heating it in wood ashes («ms) being called 

CAT:,AMUS, a sort of read which the an- 
ienls used as a pen for writing. The best 
oita were got from Aegyptand Cnidua. 
CA-LATHUS <«ao&of, also called t, 

-"' "" -'-'"-' -le basket ui wl._. 

i especially th 
- foTlowin/ 




.._.ne of calathi ...., „,„ 
n to eupa for holding wine. Calalhus 

EDperly a Greet word, though used by 
tm writers. The Latin word corre- 
sponding to it was ^atus or oMsidx,. From 
gaaamaria, the name of the 
_, .,-.'; '"^ "*"• "35 considered the 

meanest of the female slaves, 

, ;>f ^.P^^' ", ^P'"'' '^*' '*^' » B«"l attached 
to the heel (eaii) m ndmg on horseback, and 
used to urge on the horse to greater swiftness. 
The early adoption of this c5nt™are b^ho 
Romans appears from the mention of it in 
Plaulus and LncreliDs, It is afterward oRbt. 
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CALCULI. 



57 



a tied by Cicero. Ovid, Virgil, and subsc- 

q R man autbora. On the otber hand, 

fiml that the Greeka used any 

Ed his may account for tbe fact, Ibat 
seldom, if ever, seen oa antique 

CA LCETIS, CALCEA-MEN, CALCEA- 
MENT0M (bKSSiiiia, jr^i?i3.ox), a shoe or 
boot, anytbins adapted to cover and preserve 
Ibe fast m walking. 

The UBB of shoes was by no mesne univer- 
sal among the Greeka and Romans. TbeHo- 
c heroes are represented v. 
' ' 'tattle. Soctal 
ly went batefo 
is had no shoes. The covermg of 

meals. People m grief as for m^tanca at 
funerals, frequently vieai barefooted 

Shoes may hf diMded into those m which 
Uie mete eoie ot a shoe was attached to the 
sole of the foot by ti"8 or binds ot by a cover 
ing tor the toes or the instep HoiBt Che 
piDi; Soocusl and those Which ascended 
higher aud higher according as they coveted 
the ankles, the calf ot the whole of the leg 
To calceamenla )1 the htter kind i e to 
shoes and boots as diMlngulahed from san 
dais and slippers the term eoJcTuw a" applied 




in its proper and restricted sense. There were 
also other varieties of tbe cakeas according 
to its adaptation to particular professions or 
modes of iiie. Thus the CiLiGA was princi- 
pally worn by soldiers ; the Pero, by labour- 
ers and rustics ; and the CoTKDRNtrs by tra- 
gedians, hunters, and horsemen. The calcfi 
probably did not much diller from our shoes, 
and are eiemplilied m a painting at Hercu- 
laneuRi, whith represents a female wearing 
bracelets, a wreath of ivy, and a panther's skin, 
fhile she is in the attitude of dancing and 

other" hand, a marble foot in the 
British Museum eihibits the form of a man's 
shoe. Both the sole and the upper leather 
are thick and strong. The toes ate uncovered, 
Bat and the 




The form and colour of the calceus radi- 
cated tank and oflice. Roman senators wore 
high shoes like buskins fastened m front with 
four black thongs, and adorned with a small 
crescent. Among the calcei worn by sena- 
tors, those called mvltti, from their resem- 
blance to the scales of the red mullet, were 
particularly admired ; as well as others cal led 
alulae, because the leather was softsued br 
theuseofatum. 

CALCULATOR (Xoj-wj^j), a keeper of 
accounts in general, and also a teacher of 
arithmetic. In R<nnan families of importance 
there was a cali^taior or account-keeper, who 
is, however, more frequently called by tbe 
name of dJapeaiatsr, or procurator ; he was a 
kind of steward. 

CAL'CULI, little stones or pebbles, veed 

the Athenians for voting! Calculi we're used 
in playing a sort of draughts. Subsequently, 
instead of pebbles, ivory, or silver, or gold, or 
other men (as we call them) were need; but 
Ibey still bore the name of calculi. Calculi 
were also used m reckoning ; and hence tha 
phrases calailum pmsf. calaihan lubdwcr!. 
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CALENDARIUM. 

full month, fcnunj (^ivovroc- The last dav 



CALENDA'RIUM or KALENDATIIUM, 
genetally sigQified an account-hook,^ in which 

with the interest which rtiey had lo pay, and 
it was so called because Ihe interest had lobe 

EaidonthecalandsofeHohinonth. Theword, 
oweter, was also used In the BigniScation of 
a modem calendar or almanac. 

I. Gheek CALBNn*K. The Greek year waa 
divided into twelve lunar months, depending 
on the actual changes of the moon. The first 
day of the month {vov/it}vla,) waa not the day 
of the conjunction, but the day on the even- 
ing of which the new moon appeared; oonaa- 
quently full moon was the middle of the 
month. 'I'he lunar month consists of twenty- 
nine days and about lhirt«en hours; accord- 
ingly soma months were necesaarily reckoned 
at twenty-nine davB, and rather more of them 
at thirty days. The latter were called fiilt 
months ('ri.r^pelc), the former hallow months 
(noi^ioi)- As the twelve lunar months fell 
short of the solar vear. they were obliged 
every other year to interpolate an intercalary 
month (pTv ^oAwoiof) of thirty or twenty- 
nine days. The ordinary year consisted of 
354 days, and the interpolated year, therefore, 
of 384 or 383. This interpolated year (rpie- 
mpif) was seven dajs and a half too long, and 
to correct the error, the intercalary month 
was from time to time omitted. The Attic 

!'ear began with the summer solstice : the fol- 
owing is the sequence of the Attic months, 
and the number of days in each : — Hecatom- 
baeon (30), Metageitnion (39), Boedromion 
(30), Pyan^Bion (28), Maemacterion (30), Po. 
BBideon{29),Gamelion(30),Anthesterion(29), 
Elaphebolion (30), Munycbion (29), Tharge- 
lion{301, Scirophorion (29). The intercalary 
month was a second Poseideon inserted in the 
middle of the year. Every Athenian month 
was divided into three decads. The days of 
the first decad were designated as laraiitfov 
or apyof^^o" Wof, and were counted on re- 
gularly from one lo tan ; Itiua icvrtpa dpto- 
uevae or laraiiitov ia " the second day of the 
month." The daija of the second decad were 
designated as inl Sexa. or /leaomiTOf, and 
were counted on regularly from the 11th to 
the aoih day, which was called fUof . There 
were two ways of counting the days of thf 
last decad ; they were either reckoned on. 






of the month w 
id new," because as the lunar m.mth really 
maieled of more than twenty-nine and less 



Separate years were designated at Athens 
by the name of the chief archon, hence called 
flwnumua (dpvi^v iTtJwuo^}, or "the 
[iving archon f at Sparta, by the firat 
ephors ; at Argos, by the priestess of 
&c. The method of reckoning by 
Olynipiada waa brought into use by Timaeos 
of Tauromeninm about b. c. 260. As this 
clumsy method of reckoning ia still ratained. 
it will be right to give the rules for convert- 
ing Olympiads into the year b. c, and vice 

1, To find the year b, c, give 
.; 01, p., take the formula 781- , 
If the event happened in the second 

ttic year, thia mnat be farther reduceu 
-^ - , for the Attic year, as mentioned above, 
commenced with the summer solstice. Thus 

Z _.,.. _ death in Thargelion of 

Ol. 95, 1. Therefore in B. o. 
(J7B1 — (4x95-1-1}! — 1) =(781 — 381) 
— 1 = 400 — 1 = 399. 
3. To -Gad the Olympiad, given the year 

1. E. c, take the formula — — 

The quotient is the 01., and the remainder 
hecurrcut yearof it; if there is no remain- 
Jer, the current year is the fourth of the 
Olympiad. If the event happened in the 
-iecond half of the given year, it must be in- 
creased by 1. 
nentioned, S 



(4 «-)-»). 
nd half of 



Socrates was put to death 



Demosthenes was 
aea, therefore in - 
9,3. 
II. Soman C 



eRomi 



. The old Ron 



ed of ou.., 

Maitius, Aprilis, Maius, Junius, Quinctilis, 
Seitilis, September, October, November, De- 
cember. That March was the first month in 
the year is impUed in the last six names. Of 
these months four, namely, Martins, Maius, 
Quinctilis, aiul October, consisted of thirty- 
one days, the olhr --- -' ------ '^'-- ' — 



lishB' h 



it fori 
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it nuiidinae 



The symmetry of Ihia arrangement wi 
pear b? placing the numbera m suucef 
L31, 3lj[ 31. -S ; 31, 30, 30 ; 31, 30, 30. 
The Romulian yeat therefore '"-""rf 
304 days, and contained thirty-eii 
or weeks ; every eighth day, urn,.. .... — --- 

of iionm, or nvndinae, being eapecially devoted 
to tehgious and other public purposes. Hence 
we hnd that the number ol dKi too aller- 
wards retained in the Juliaik calender tally 
eiBctly with these Ihirty.eighl nundmes: 
besides which, it may be observed that a year 
of 304 days beats to a solar year of 363 tos 
nearly the ratio of five to six, eii of the Ro. 
mulian years containing 1824, five of the solar 
\ enn, 1825 days ; and hence we may explain 

the ori'in of the welLknown quinqi" 

period "called the lustrum, which s 
writers eipressly call an annus vmgiau 
18, in the modem language of chrono 
cycle It was consequently 
which the RomuUan and »l 

The neit division of (he Roman yeat was 
said to have been made by Numa Pomuilws, 
«rho instituted a lunar year of la months and 
355 days. Livysays that Nui 
his lunar year of t\ 
tion of intercalary 

coineii'- 



clusively from the body of 
'heretbre in the power of 
__ their other means of op- 
pressing the plebeians, by keeping to them- 
selves the IcnowledEB of the days on which 
iustioe could be administered, and assemblies 
oftho people could be iwld. In the year 304 
B. C, one Cb. Flavius, a secretary (laiba), of 
Apmus Clandiua, is said fraudulently to have 
■- -loFojli public. The other pnvilege 



J years coin- 



litLcal power, whi 
to employ. Ever 

restrained pli 



IS left to their 
fniajorityof th 



grounds, added to or took from 
year by capricious intercalations, so as 
lengthen or shorten the period dutins 
■ -nagistrale remained in office, and 
lo benefit or injure the farmer of 

The calendar was thus involved in com- 
plete confusion, and aecorrtinglywa find that 



which a 



■e months by the inser- 
ilhs, that at the end of 



, the time of Cioeto the yi 
lonths in advance of the real sol 
length, In the year 



9 three 






in that the Romans co 



e after the 



abandoned. 

IE tiiBiitc^ -..«,.. . . 1 ma<l« ^''6 

consisted of 12 months, the length of 

of which was as follows ;— 

■tins, 31 days. September, 29 days. 



probably at the 
lation that the lunar 
By the 



Mains, 31 „ 
Junius, 29 „ 
Quinctilis, 31 , 
Seitilis, 29 , 
The year thus 



31 

November, 29 
December, 29 
Janoarius, 29 
Febuarius, 28 „ 
nsiited -Of 3S5 days, and 
orrespond wilh. the solar 
1 of an intercalary month 
or jK/ermforiMi), called 



in alternate years. 

As the festivals of the Romans we. . 
the most part dependent upon the calendar, 
the regulation of the latter was entrusted to 
the coTle-e of pontifices, who m early times 



.._..)r of 
lUthority, 



46, Caesar, r 



the year b. c. 46, Caesar, n; 
the Raman world, employed 1 
as nontifex maiimus, m the ci 



nade the wboli 



jviL The ai 

-hich he effoeted this is given by 
Censorlnus:— "The confusion was at last 
far that C. Caesar, the oontifes 
luaiiiiiua, la his third consulate, with Lepidns 
for bis colleague, inserted between Nojem- 
" and December two intercalary months of 
lavs, the month of February having al- 

, .'7__;..,.i._;_. lation of 23 days, and 

ar to consist of 445 
_ he provided against 

a repetition of similar errors, by casting aside 
the intercalary month, and adapUng the year 
to the sun's course. Acootdingiy, to the Sao 
days of the previously existing year he added 
ten days, which he so distributed between 
the seven months having 29 days that Janu- 
ary, SeKtilis, and December received two 
eaih, the others but one ; and these addi- 
tional days ho placed at the end of, the seve- 
ral months no doubt with the wish not to 
remove the various festivals f"™" those posi- 
liona in the several months which they had 
.0 long occupied Hence in tbejiresentjal- 
endar, although there aie se 
days, yet the four months. 



_._ of 31 
from the 
.„„'po3s'eMed"that number, are still distin- 
guiahable by having Iheir nones on the ««'■ 
loth, the rest having them on the fifth of the 
■ Lastly in consideratior '^ '*" "uar- 



3rof8day,whirhhe( 



sidered ascompieting 
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CALENDARIUM. 



the tnie year, he established the rule thst, at 
the end of eeety four years, a single day 
shotild be interculated. where the month had 
been hitherto inserted, that is, immediately 
after the lermioalia ; which day is now called 

The mode of denoting the days of the month 
will cause no difficnlly, it it be recollected that 
the kalends always deaole the first of the 
month ; that the nones occur on the seventh 
of the four months of March, May, Quinctilis 
ot July, and October, and on the fifth of the 
other months ; that the ides always fall eight 
dajalatet than the nones; and lastly, that the 
intermediate days are in all cases reckoned 
backwards upon the Roman principle of 
counting both extremes. 

Pot the month of January the natation will 



2. a. d. IV. Non. Jan. 

3. a. d. ril. Non. Jan. 

4. Prid. Non. Jan. 

5. 14 on. Jan. 

6. a.d, VIII. Id. Jan. 

7. a.d. VII. Id. Jan. 

8. a. d. VI. Id. Jan. 

9. B.d. V. Id. Jan. 

10. B.d. IV. Id. Jan. 

11. a.d. III. Id. Jan. 
la. Prid. Id. Jan. 

13. Id. Jan. 

14. a-d. XIX. Kal. Feb. 

15. a. d. XVIII. Kal, Feb. 

16. a.d. XVII. Kal. Feb, 

17. a.d. XVi. Kal. Feb. 
IB. a.d. XV. Kal. Feb. 
19, a-d, Xn. Kal. Feb. 
SO. a,d, XIII. Kal, Feb. 
31. a. d. XH. Kal, Feb. 

22. a. d. XI. Kal. Feb. 

23. a,d, X. Kal. Feb. 

24. a.d. IX, Kal, Feb. 
85, a,d. VIII. Kal, Feb. 
28. n. d, Vli. Kal. Feb, 
H7. a.d. VI. Kal. Feb, 

28. a. d. V. Kal. Feb. 

29. a.d. IV. Kal. Feb. 

30. a.d. III. Kal. Feb. 

31. Prid. Kal. Feb. 

The letters a d are often, throngh err 
written li^ether, and so confounded with I 
preposition ad which woold have a diffen 
meaning, for orf kaleadas would signify fty, i 
on or be/ort the kalends. The letters are ra f 
an abridgement of nn!e dicm, and the 1 

tbrase for "on the second of January" woi 
B arfie ditn, auirli 



ihrase htUendne Januarii was en 
lest writers is doubtf a 1. Thew 
monlyabbrevialed; andthosep 



iages V 



Aprilis, Deoembri , ... 

as they ate prt*ably accusatives. The nnie 
may be omitted, in which case the phrase will 
' L die quatte noaarum. 

In the leap year (to nse a modem phrase), 
the last days of February were called, — 

Feb, 23. a. d. VII. Kal. Matt. 

Feb. 24. a. d. V[. Kal. Mart, posteriorem. 

Feb. 25. a, d, VI, Kal. Mart, priorem. 

Feb. 26. a. d. V. Kal. Mart. 

Feb. 27. a. d. IV. Kal. Mart. 

Feb, 28. a. d. Ill Kal. Mart. 

Feb, 29. Prid. Kal. Mart. 

In which the words prior and poeierior ate 
used m tefereise to the retrograde direction 
of the reckoning. 

From the laci that the intercalated year has 

'0 days called ante diem texUm, the name 
bissextile has been applied to it. The term 



P^^J 






in the place of it the 



word ai 






eally I 



The names of two of the months were 
changed in honour of Julius Caesar and Au- 
' s. JnliuswassubstitutedforQuinclilis, 
lonth in which Caesar was bom, in the 
d Julian year, that is, the year of the 
,or's death, for the first Julian year was 
the first year of the cerrecied Julian calendar, 
that is, D. 0. 45. The name Augustuain place 
of Sextilis was introduced by the emperor 
inth of September 

...^^.^ ..^... the rrenemi snrnl' 

pellalion at, . 

time of Macrobius. Domilian. loo. conferred 
his name upon OctiAer ; but the old word was 
restored upon the death of the tyrant. 

The Julian calendar supposes the mean trop- 
ical year to be 3S5 d. S h. ; but this exceeds 
the real amount by 11' 12", the accumulation 
after year, caused at last con- 
... .ivenience. Accordingly. in the 
year 1592, Pope Gregory XIII. again reformed 
the calendar. The ten days by which the 
, year had been unduly retarded were struck 
1 ont by a regulation that the day after the 
, fourth of October in that year should be called 
. the fifteenth ; and it was ordered that whereas 
; hitherto an intercalary day had been inserted 
I every fonr years, lor the future three such in- 
1 teicalations in the couree of four hundred 
! years should bo omitted, viz. in those years 
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The bull 
led Feb. 



,„ Calendars the 1* 

C, D, E, F, C, II, were ased for t 
of filing the nundines hi the wei 
days : precisely in the same way ii 




E. 23 


VIIL 




VI 


\ 23 


VI. 




V 




V. 


D 10 


IV 


I. 35 


V. 


E. U 


111 




fV. 




Prid 


B, 27 


Ill, 




Id 


C. 28 


Prid. 


h'. 14 


XVII I 






A. J5 


XVII 



1 Feb. Kal. F. 1 

2 IV. G. a 

3 HI. H. a 

4 Prid. A, 2 



IV. F. 10 
111. G. 11 
Prid. H. )2 
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XVIIJ. 


B 


la 


Prid: 


XVII. 


c 




Id 


XVI. 


D 


u 


XIX. 


XV. 


£ 




XVIII. 


XIV. 


F. 


16 


xvu 



ceived thai cognomen when a -u,, ,„ iu„oc. 
quencB of wearing iho caliea and being inured 
to the life of a common soldier 

The cuts on pp. 38, 57, ahowthe difference 
between the caliga of the common soldier and 
the colceas worn by men of higher rank, 

CALIX (KiSifl, was sometimes appUed to 
aiargecnp or-veBsel, but generally eigniBed 
a small drinking cap naed at Bymnosia and on 
similar occasions. Its form is eihibited in the 
woodcut under Stupoeiuu 

CALO'NES, the slaves or servanla of the 
Roman soldiers, so called from carrying wood 
iidila) for (heir use. They are generally sup- 
posed to have been slaves, and ahnoel formed 
a part of the army. The word ca!a, however, 
wasnotcunfined to this signification, hut was 
also applied to farm servants. ThecofonMand 
tiiae are frt^quenlly spoken of together, but 
Ihey were not the same : the latter were free- 
men, who merely followed the camp fur the 
purposes of ^ain and merchandize, and were 
so lar from bemg indispensable to an array, that 
they were sometimes forbidden to attend it. 



CALU'MNU. "When an accuser failed in 
his proof, and the accused party was acqnit- 
ted, there might be an inquiry into the eon- 
duct and motives of the accuser. If the per- 
son who made this judicial inquiry found that 
the accuser had merely acted from error of 
judgment, he acquitted him in the form aon 

riosfj; ifhe convicted him of evil intention, 
declared his sentence in the words eaiMm- 
nwiiis M, which sentence was followed by (he 
legal punishment. 

The punishment for catunoda was fiied by 
the lei Remmia. or as it is sometimes, per- 
haps incorrectly, named, the lex Memmia 
But It 18 not known when this lei was passed, 
nor what were its penalties. It appears from 
Cicero, that the btse accuser might be branded 
on the forehead with the letter K, the initial of 
Kalumnia, The punishment for calurania was 
also eEiiliam,rc(cja)io in insali™, or loss (tf rank 
(ardiTua amissio) ; but probably only in criminal 
cases, or in matters relating (o ataluE 

CA-MARA (KQ/Hipo), or UA-MERA. I A 
particular kind of arched cieling, formed by 
semicircular bands or beams of wood, « rranged 
"' imall lateral distances, over which a crat- 

- of lath and plaste' -"■" ■= -— > ■■-- 

whole covered in by a 
-• — tion ihe hooped i 
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CANDELA. 
A small boat usai in 



irlytimeaby 



Ehotea of the 
Pslu/T^otb! capabte V conlainmg from 

proas of the [iidisnueBB. and conlinoea ii. us 
""cAMfL^J Id CAMiLLAE. the na^e. of 
cerlainboya and giils who assiston ai shi,..- 
fices among tha Romans. 

CAMPES^Ke" t^. .«Wig«r), a kind rf 

f^ns-rfissed their^owswete entombed alive, 
^miw h clroumstance it took iu |^me A. 
iTwaa unlawful to bury withm the city, or to 

consecrated W, or gi^e buml wUhin the 
*"6*AMPUS MA'RTIOS. an open plein out- 

;~JlK"hlch, thongh iie»«""l 'Fj" 
ol collecthel, ..e eontetinB. '»».B~i 

■?• 2"'. vJS :?giS;,~oSi7s 

Iha vestal virgm Caia Taiatia •"J"'°^ 
IB sometimes caUed CampM J i6n-mu 
sometimes Camm-t itfrnor 

cS^."KS.?rn?s:eXJ:Si5 

isqutfottliecomilii 
city by Aurelian 



CANDYS. 
CANDELABKUM, originally a 
stick but afterwards the name oi a si**"^ ■"■ 
supporting, lamps (^"^vuS^oi). jnwhich «g^ 



candelaDra oi ims mim «"->■<; 
stand upon the ground, and v 
erablB height. Tha most coi 

found in Herculaneum an 



sually niadeio 
re of a consid- 




vinih 



dure. 



This plain 



ired with perpetual vt 



j;T/ranre<erdrmi;rsroVb"cS^dV" 

CANDE'LA. a candle made either ofw 
fciTMl. or UUow (jetacw), was used 
»allu bv the Romans before the uivei. «....- 

'ou'c;. ««-;")■ '" '"r;"™: *• 

nicrp (inlv used by the poorer ciasico > 
h^^es oif the miJre wealthy were alw.ys 
lighted by lucemae. 



nostly of bronie Sometimes th 
nade of the more precious metals i 
.(■ iewels The candelabra did no 
^taJid upon the ground but were al> 
inon the table. Such eaiidclabrf 
•onsistedof pillars, from the capitals 
, jieveral lamps hung down, ot of ti 
I whose branches lamps also were bi 
I The preceding cut represents a vei, 
candelabrum of this kind, found i 






C'ANDIDATUS. [Ambitus,] 

CANDYS indvivf), a robe worr 

Medes and Persians over their trow 

other garments. It had wide slee 

was made of woollen cloth, which w 
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CAPITOLll,M, 



CANE'PHOROS (snuj^opofl, a ■ 

who carried a flat circular basket (cii 

niorvm) at SI—'" — :~-i---i- '■•- -v 




■e particularly 
applied to two virgins of the lirst Athenian 
fBDitlies who were appointed to officiate as 
canepbori at the Panathenaea. The pre- 
ceding cut repiesenls the two canephori ap- 
proaching a caitdeiabrum. Each of ihem 
elevates one arm to suppoii the basket while 
she Slightly raises her tunic with (he other. 
CANVASSING in elections. [Ambitus.] 
CA'NTHARUS iKdvBapocH kind of drink- 
ing cup, tumislied with handles. It was the 
cap sacred to Bacchus, who is frequently 
represented on ancient vasea holding il in his 




C NT CUM an interlude between the 
R m n comedy, and sometimes, 
h gedy. It consisted of flute 

m led by a kind of recitative 

p m ngle actor, or if there were 

w h second was not allowed to speak 
wi h h fi n the canticum. as violent 

e w required, it appears to have 

been the custom, from the time of Livius An- 
dronicus, for the actor to confine himself to 
the gesticulation, while another person sang 

CAPILL0S. rCoiLi.] 
CATITECENSI. [Capdt.I 
CA'PlTiS DEMINUT'lO. rCiPUTl 
CAPiTO-LlUM. 1. A smatl temple, sup. 
posed to have been built by Nnma, and dedi- 
cated to Jupiter, Jnno. and Minerva, situated 
on the Esquiline. Itwas asmallandhumbia 
structure suited lo the simplicity of the age 
in which it was erected, and was not termed 
CapitoUum until after the foundation of the 
one mentioned below, from which it was then 



n head being discovei 
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the founiJatioiiH wh " ^ 

called Mons Ca n T Q Pna 

CUB first Towed duruig h & b n 
build tlua tempi and m n 
dations. It w af rw d a 

Servins - Tnlliiis and fin mp d bj 

Tarquinius Sup rbu n h p I 

looted at the captureofSnessaPometia, but 
was not dedicated until the year B. c. 507, by 
M. Horatius. II was burnt down dunng the 
civil wars, at the time of Sulla, (b. c 83,) and 
rebuilt by him, but dedicated by Lutatius 
Catnlas, B. 0. 69. It was again burnt t" the 
ground by the factirai of Vilellms. (a. d 
and Inbuilt by Vespasran, upon whose deaUi 
it was again dastroyed by fire, and sumptu- 
ously rebuilt, for ihe third lime, by Doroitian, 
The capitoliom contained three temples 
within the same peristyle, or three cells par- 
allel to each otlier, the partition walla of 
which were common, and all under the 
roof. In the centre waB the seal of Ji 
Oplimna Masimua. called cdia Joi.n. - ..-- 
of Minerva was on the right, and that of 
Juno upon the left. The representat 
the capilolium in the cut is taken li 





which held a ( 

The slaves 

book-chests w 



IhBE 



ui niQ ju Sometimes i 

to dengnata one only of the sumi 
that one apparently diaunct from 
which ohscutity is further mcreased, 
on the other hand, e— ■" -"■"'>'■■"» 
the whole mount, ani 



ho had the chari 
e called copsarii, a 

ind then: young i 

rt^sohool, wen 



CAPSA'RII," the name of three different 
asses of slaves. [Balneum ; Cipsi.] 
CAPUT, the head. The term " head ' Is 
often used by the Roman writers as e^'"'™- 
nt to '■ person," oi ' ' 












registered in the tables 
spoken of as capita, somet 
tion o( the word civium, s 
Thus to be registered in 
same thing as catnU habere 
Alius lamihas, 



at others for oi 



There wore three approaches from the Fo- 
rum to the Mona Capitolinus. The first was 
by a flight of 100 steps, which led directly to 
the side of the Tarpeian rock. The other 



ise of the word, were 
The sLtlh class of 
!ed the proletarU and 



lost or changed his si 
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as when o niaii was interdicted ftom fire aDd 
water, was the mtdia capitis demirtuHo, [Ei 

The iiiange of family by adoption, and by 

A judiciraa capiiate, or poena capitali!, was 
one which affected a citizen's caput. 

CAPUT. [Fenub.] 

CARACALLA, an outer garment used in 
Gaul, and not unlike the Roman laccma. It 
was first introduced at Rome by the empero 
Aureliu a Antoninus Bassianus, who compelled 
all the people that came to court to wear i 
whence he obtained the surname of Uaracalla 
This ganneiit, as worn in Gaul, does not ap 
pear to have reached lower than the knee 
but Caracalk lengthened it so aa to reach 
the ankle. 

CARCER (iterin-. Germ. ; yopyipa, Greek) 
a prison, is connected with ipKOf and dpya, 
the guttural being interchanged with the as- 
pirate. 

1. Orbei. ImptlBonme 



ji confine- 



; olficers called the 



as seldom used 

_. al punishmeiit 

for oSences ; they preferred T)ani 

the eipensB of keepmg prisoners 

ment. The prisons in differeni 

were called by different names ; thus there 

was the Cradai (KeudojO, at Sparta; and, 

among the lonians, the Gorgyra {yopyvpaj) 

fbtmer tiroes Mllea Desmoterim {Seciiur^- 
ptov), and afterwards by a sort of euphemism, 
oliai!ia. It was chiefly used as a guardhouse, 
or place of eiecotion, and "■■"• ""■I-' >i— 
charge of "■- ""'■'■- -"'■ 
Eleven. 

3. Rohan. A prison was first built at Rome 
by Ancus Martras, overhanging the forum. 
This was enlarged by Servius Tullius, who 
added to il a souterrain, or dungeon, called 
ftom him the TvlliQiaaa. Sallust describes 
this as being twelve feet under ground, walled 
on each si3e, and arched oter with stone 

prison at Rome, being, in feet, the " Tower,*' 
or state prison of the city, which was somi 
tiroes doubt; guarded in tiroes of alarm, and 
was the chief object of attack in many con- 
spiracies. There were, however, other pris- 
ons besides this, though, as we might eip£ -' 
the words of Roman historians generally 




s, the St 



f 



I g h 1 



r ' 



itely above the yard [Antenna], into 

...lich the mariners ascended in order to 

manage the sail. This was probably called 

thiaittm on account of its resemblance in 

m to the cup of that name. The ceruchi, 

other tackle, may have been fastened to 

lateral projections, which corresponded to 

the bandies of the cup. 

CARDO, a hinge or pivot. The first fig- 
■e, in the annexed vvoodcut, is designed to 
low the general form of a door, as we find 
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hronze. The second figure represents a 
bronze hinga in the Egyptian collection of 
the British Museum; its pivot (4) ie eiaclly 
cylindrioai. Under theseis drawn the Ihresh- 
hold of a temple, or other large edifice, wUh 
theplanofthefolding-doorB. Thepn-olsmoTe 
in holes fitted to receive them {b, 4), each of 
which is in an angle behind the anlepagmen- 

The Greeks and Romans also used 
eiactly like those now in common use. 
Roman hinges of bronze, pref— -■ ^ 
British Museum are shown in i 
woodcut. 



CARPENTUM. 67 

the festival was sometunes designated by the 
name Agcturia or Aget^rdon ('A™r6pia or 
'Aviirteiov), and from each of the Spartan 
■ ■' five men {Kapfidrai) were chosen a- 



following 




GARMENT AXIA, a festival celebrated i 
lionour of Garments or CarmeiWis, who is fa 
bled to have been the mother of Evander , who 
came from Pallantiun 

him a knowledge of the arts, and th"e Latin 
alphabetical characters as disl ' 
the Etruscan. This festival 
annually on the 1 1th of '— ■ 



lisbed fro 



;ic.n of t 



a festival w 



__ take the field apiinat an enemy, v 

remember that this restriction was 

culiar to the Cameia, hat common to 

■eat festivals of the Greeks; traces i 

und even in Homer. 

CATtNIFEX, the public 

Romp, who eiecuwd slaves and foreigners, 

■ ut not citizens. who were punished in a man- 

er different from slaves. It was also his 

usineas to administer the torture. This office 

t3s considered so disgraceful, that he was 

lOt allowed to reside within the city, bat 

ived without the Porta Melia or Esqudina, 

Ihe place destined for the punishment 



also a two-wheeled 



__ _ _ le goddess, at the fc-- 

of the Capitoline hill, near the Porta C: 
menlaUs, afterwards called Scelerata. T 
name Carmenla is said to have been given 
her from her prophetic character, carme 
or carmentis being synonymous with vali 
The word is, of course, connected with c. 
men, as prophesies were generally deUvei 

CARNEIA (Aopveia), a great national f 
tival celebrated by the Spartans in honour ^. 
Apollo Carneios, The festival began on the 
seventh day of the month of Gameios=Me- 
tageitnion of the Athenians, and lasted for 
nine days. It was of a watlike characier, 
similar to the Attic Boedromia. During the 
time of its celebration nine tents wore pitched 
near the city, hi each of which nine men 
lived in the manner of a military camp, obey- 
ing in everything the commands of a herald 
The priest conducting the sacrifices at the 
Carneia was called Ageies {'A-piT^;). whence 




:BrCs,were much used 

B, and other nonhern 

!, together with the carta of 
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the more common form, inclnding; bagB^; ' 
waeeons, appear to have been comptehendeil 

tic name wilh a Latin terminaUon. The Gauls 
took a Eteat muUilude of them on theit mili- 






1 they V 



....pedratranged them in close onler, so a 
,rm eitensive lines of circumirallation. 
CARRU-CA, a carriage, the nania of wl 
under llie ei ^' """ 



lO haiBoeeu a auovmoui ..ju.-- i — ■- — j. — 

four wheels, and was used m trafslling. 

CARRUS. [ClBPENTDM.] . . 

CARYATIDES. Caryae was a city ] 
Arcadia, near the Laconian border, the inhal 
itants of which joined the Persians after tl 
battle of Thermopylae. "' ■ 
theP ■ ■' ' 



CASTRA. 

ies — Q, the street called Quintann, 50 feel 
ide .— V. P, Tia principalis, 100 feet wide. 
The duty of selecting a proper situation for 
le camp (antra meiari) devohed upon one a 
the tribunes and a number of centurions who 
specially appointed for that purpose, and 

: — J "-"i-'^'^ver the army Was about 

called MaaioTts, from 

{was divided into two 
e lower. The upper 
part formed abont a third of the whole. In it 
was the frattoriuin (A) or ([enerars tent— 
praetor being the old 
part of the praetorium ■ 



19 the 1 
!lew the m 



captivity; and Praxiteles and other Atheniai 
artists employed female figures, representmj 
Cm/a(idae, or women of Caiyae. instead o 
columns in architecture. This accoant ii 
illustrated by a bas-relief with a G>e«K m 
scriplion, mentionmg the conquest of thi 




s the/wTi 



■*J.. 






'=■!=.. 



CASTRA, a camp. The system of encamp- 
ment among the Romans was one ol singular 
reirnlarity and order, and has been clearly de- 
BCTibedby Polybius.lhe friend and compani" 
of Scipio Afticanus, the youngei 
description the anneled plan haf 



the consul. . 

called the Angtirale, 
IS were tnere taken by the gen- 
right and lefl of the nraelonum 

t-place, the latter appropriated 
io the qnaeslor and the camp stores under his 
superintendence. 

On the sides of and facing the foram and 
qnaestoriuni. were stationed select bodies of 
horse (K) taken from the estraordinariea.with 
mounted volunteers, who served out of re- 
spect to the consul, and were statimied neat 
hun. And parallel to these were posted simi- 
'-- bodies of foot soldiers (L). Before the 
estorium and the forum were the tents of 
twelve tribunes of the two legions (B), 
before the select bodies of horse and in- 
...„;ry the tents of the praefecli sociotum were 
probably placed (C>. Agam, behind the prae- 
torium, the quaestoiiiim, and the forum, ran 
a street or uio (D), 100 feet broad, from one 
side of the camp lo the other. Along Iho 
upper aide of this street was ranged the main 
body of the "extraordinary "horse (M): ihey 
were separated into two equal parts hy a street 
fifty feet broad jE). At the back of this body 
of cavalry vras posted a similar body of in- 
fantry (N), selected from the allies, and facing 
the opposite way, i. p. towards the ramparts of 
the camp. The vacant spaces (O) on each 
side of these troops were reserved for foreign- 
ers and occasional auxiliaries. 

part of the camp w " ' " 



street, called the Via Pr 









from the upper by a street, called thi 

sii«ilis(VP),ori*nnopia, a hundred 

Here the tribunal of the general was erected, 
from which he harangued the soldiers, and 
here the tribunes administered justice. Hera 
also the principal standards, the altars of the 



iBot norse a.... «u.u„.^^.o.-M, extiaoriir 

horse of the alliee.-N eitraordinary foot of 

the allies.— O, reservfil for occasional auxili- 



Kconied by the two legions and the troops of 
Ihe allies aceordmg to the arrangement of the 
following cut. d the tents was 

\eH a vacant space of 200 feel on every side, 
which was useful for many purposes : thus it 
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The camp had four gates,™ 
jottom, and one at each <il th 
ir back-gate, w 



!ra, and tt 



CASTRA. 6" 

t Dieted the two sides of the camp alongside o( 
f which they were stationed, and the two Ro- 
man legions tV 



which, of couraf 



!S only 



m by Polyirius, 



■rounded hj a ttench 
(/oVso), generally nine feet deep and twelve 
troad and a rampart {lailam) made of the 
earth that was thrownup(ogiB0.wi'li8'^'"^- 
(iiatli) fixed at the top of it. The iaboi 
;, ._ .^...1. 50 divided, that the allies 



e practice of drawing np tte army 
■ tS cohorts, ascribed to Mariua or 
EiKRCiTcs],had snperseded the an- 
ision into maniples, and the distinc- 
iarii, &c. the interaal arrangementa 
mp roust have been changed accotd- 



in numhar of troops was appointed 
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to keep guard before the Mies of th 
on Ihe ramparts, and in different pat 



gates of the camp were called siaiianes. The 
word ixcubiae denotea guards either by day or 
night ; wgiiiae by night only. The night was 
divided intofoutwatcbes, each of three hours' 
length. Certam persons ware appointed every 
night to visit all the watches, and v»ere hence 
called circai/ores. There was alviraya a watch- 
word given for the night, inscrihed on a four- 
cornered pieceof wood,andhenceealled (CI- 
ttra, which was circulated through the army. 

CATA'LOGUS (Kara^oyof), the catalogue 
of those persona in Athena who were liable to 
regular miUtary service. At Athens, those 
persons alone who possessed a certain amount 
of property were allowed to serve m the regu- 
lar infantry, whilst the lower class, the thetes, 
had not this privilege. [Census.] Thus the 
former are called ol is KaTa^6yov or/jaTEuoip- 
Tcc, and the latter ol l^a rov KarcMyou- 

CATAPHRACTA. [Lome*.] 

CATAPHKACTl(«oni«/)aKToO- l.Heaty. 
armed cavalry, the horses M which were also 
covered with defensive armour. Amongmany 
of the Eastern nations, who placed their chief 
dependence upon their cav^ry, we find horses 
protected in this manner ; bnt among the Ro- 
mans wadonot read of any troops of this de- 
scription till the later times of the empire, 
when the diaciplme of the legions was de- 
stroyed, and the chief dependence began to be 
placed un the cavalry. 

This species of troops was common among 
the Persians from the earliest times, from 
whom it was adopted by their Macedonian 
conquerors. They were called bj the Per- 



Z. Decked v 

■acti. [APHBAt 
CATAPOLTA. [Toi 






.oApk- 



".] 



C&T&RtLCTk(KaTa6/>aKTiif), a portcullis, 
so called because it fell with great force and 
a loud noise. It was ui additional defence, 
suspended hy iron rings and ropes, before the 
gates of a city, in such a manner that, when 
the enemy bad come up to the gates, the 
portcullis might be let down so as to shut 
them in, and to enable the besieged to assail 
them from above. 

CATEIA, amissileuaedinwarbythsGer. 
mans, Gauls, and some of the Italian nations, 

CATERVA-RII. [Gladhtokgs.1 
CATHEDRA, a seat or chair. 



y applie 



a soit Si 



used by 



CAUPONA- 
of various forma and siies; but they usually 
appear to have had backs to them. On the 
cathedra in the annexed cut, is seated a bride, 
who is being fanned by a female slave with a 
fan made of peacock's feather*. 




by effeminate persons of the other sex. The 
word cathedra was also apphed to the chair or 
pulpit from which lectures were read. 

CAVAE-DIUM, [Domus.] 

CAVALRY. [EiEBCiTUS; EaMTEs,] 

CA-VEA. [THEiTBOM.] 

CAUPO'NA. 1. An inn, where travellers 
obtained food and lodging ; in which sense i( 
answered to the Greek words wavioKeioi; 
sarnrtiyioif, and KaraXvaif. Inns for the 



edar 



g theG 



they were not equal either in 



it^fill 

id Romans, ahbougti 



rresponding to the 
person who kept a 
In Greek Kdm/fiOC 
lil trader, who sold 



sold ready-dressed provit 
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wine in small quantities. In these nairii^eia 
only patsona of the verj^ lowest class were 
accuatomed to eat and drink. 

Ill Rome itself there were, no doubt, inns 
to accommodste strangera ; but these were 
probably only frequented by the lower classes, 
since all persons in reapeclable society could 
easily find accommodation in the houses of 
their friends. There were, however in all 
parts of the city, numerous houses where 
wme and ready-dressed provisions were sold. 
The houses where persons were allowed to 
eat and drink were usually called pepinan and 
not cauponae; and the keepers of them, po- 
pae. They were principally frequented by 
slaves and the lower classes, and were con- 
sequently only furnished with atools t« sit 
upon instead of couches. The ThermDpolia, 



ety of significations, according to the matter 

to which they refer. Their general aigmfi- 

- ■■- '■ that of security given by one person 

_jf, or security which one person ob- 

ins by the advice or assistance of another. 

parties to 



nify both the mslrument (<!hirBfraphi 
siranuaiiaji) and the object —'-—'- -' 
purpose of the ' ' 



where the caMa o 



and wat 



was sold, appear to have been the i.._ 

thepopinoe. Many of these popinae were hltle 
better than the lapanaiia or brothels ; whence 
Horace calls Ihem ivataindasjiapiaas. The ga- 
titat. which are sornetimes mentioned in con- 
nection with the popiioe were brothels, whence 
they are often classed with the huira. Under 
the emperors many attempts were made to 
regulate the popinae, but apparently with lit- 

All persons who kent inns or houses of 
pnblic entertainment of any kind were held 
in low estimation among both the GreekE 
and Romans They appear to have fully de- 
served the bad reputation which they pos- 
sessed, for thev ware accuatomed to cheal 
their customers by false weights and meas 
ures, and by all the means in their power, 

CAU-SU (Kowta), a hat with a broad 
brim, which was made of fait, and worn by 
the Macedonian kings. Its form is seen " 
the annexed fioutes, which are taken fron 
fictile vase, and from a medal of Aleiander 
of Macedon. The Romans adopted it from 
the Macedonians. 



frequently 

Sressed the object of the partiei 
infly the word cautio came to 



Cicero 



he phrase cavire aiiqidd aliad eipressed the 
cl of one person giving security to another 
I to some particular thing or act. 
The word cawio was also applied to ihe 
release which a debtor obtained from his 
creditor on satisfying his demand; in this 
equivalent to a modern receipt i 
_. . . ._ . or'a security against the same 

demand being made a second time, Thna 
i6 iligtio signifies to obtain this kind of 

■r is also applied to eipres 




t."^c,oo..u.« derivatives are also used to 
express the provisions of a law, by which 
any thing is forbidden or ordered, as ui the 
phrase, Couftun lat lege, dec It is also used 
to express the woids in a will, by which a 
testator declares his wish that certain things 
should be done after his death. 

CE'ADAS ot CAE'ADAS (KEiiJoj or Kat- 
dSac), a deep cavern or chasm, like the Bar- 
athron at Athens, into which the Spartans 
were accuatomed to thrust persons condemned 
to death. 

CEILINGS OF HOUSES, [DoMUS,] 
CB'LEHES, were three hundred Roman 
knights whom Romulus established as a body- 
guard. Their number, 300, has reference to. 
the number of the patrician gentes. They 
were under (he command of the Tnbunus 
Celetum, SeeTBiBOnns. 

CENOTA'PHlUM,a cenotaph (kevoj and 

body was buried elsewhere, or not found for 
burial at all, 

CENSER, ,_ 

CENSOR (Ti/i^Tiic). 
was instituted at Rome in B, c. 4*3, its func- 
tions having previous to that year been per- 
fonned by the kings, consols, or military tri- 
bunes with consular power. The ostensible 
reason for instituting the office in b. c, 443 
was, that the consuls were too much occu- 
I pied by wat and other m^itiera to conduct the 
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census; but tMa was not the real reason. 
The offica of the military tribunes with ctm- 
sglar power, who supphed the place of Ine 
coDBuU, had been inBtilnted the year before, 
" 18 open to the plebeians as well as the 



CENSOR. 

iod of his office, the TacaE 
ip, as llie death of a censo 
in tTil omen ; hut the BUI 
o resign the censorship, a 









the power 



. Ihejr 



which had been"BiTBn to'the pleb( 
entrusted the discharge of the cenBuris 
tinns to two new magisltates, two c 
who were to be excluBively patnciau! 
a considerable period this dignitT wp 
by patricians only, and the first plebei 
sor was C. Marciua Rulilus, in E. c. 3 
now became a rule that one of the . 
should always he a plebeian. In latai 
when the distinction between patncia 

Elebeians ceased to be of importance, 
aopened occasionally Ihat both censo., — _ 
nlebeians the first instance of which occurred 
liiE.c. 131, when Q.CaeciliusMetellns and 
Q. Pompeius Rufus f—.^~^ 



Tiberias and Caligula likew 



tianeven Bssnmed the title of Cer. 

petuus. Trajan and the later emperors on y 
took it for the time that they were actually 
engaged in holding the census. The - 



acted. 



e elected by th 
■ ■ of tl - 






ror Decius made b 
censorship, and at 
elected Valerianua 
was not followed, a 



the' dictator L.Aeniili:us Mamercinus carried 
a law lltx Aemilia), which Umited the period 
of office to eighteen months, so that dnting 
the remaininE three years and a hall ol eacn 



with re'ligion, and yartly n 
wtance of its tun 
illy the last in ll 



: of the great importance 
f offices through' 



ly one to hold the offi< 



died during the pc 



e comitia centuriata at a second 
ratified the election. The curiae 
do with the election, because 
la.l no impaimn, which no 
assembly but th -.t of the curiae could have 
lors had only the jM 
heir other rights were 
isults. Itisnotknown 
whetiier the cfn^ors had any outward dis- 
tinctions in theii dress, for the parole rohea 
ed by I'o'jbius were probably worn 
only in Ihe earliest times, and after- 
we hear simply of the loga j^aeleseta. 
there any ground for supposing that 
the censors had lictors as their attendants, 
like the consuls } but their numerous and 
itensiye functions, which had to be perform- 
i in the short period of 19 miMitha, required 
great number of other attendants, such as 
The principal and original function of the 
censors, from which they received their title, 
was that of holding the census, at which every 
one had lo give in his name, and to declare on 
oath the amount of his property. [Census.] 
A EBCond part of their funclions consisted in 
a kind of moral jurisdiction^ for they had the 
right of censuring and punishing every thing 
that was contrary to good conduct or eetab- 
ihed customs, while really illegal acts or 
imes were punished by the ordinary courts 
„. justice. This moral jurisdiction appears to 
have formed part of the censorial functions 
from the very first, inasmuch as it was Iheir 
' ■ -- observe, in holdmg the craisus, all 
.^v,*,^ ... which a man managed his affairs 
badly, and thus reduced his property; and 
they had consequently lo remove liim from a 
higher, and place him in a lower class of citi- 
lens. In the course of tune this superintend- 
ence of the conduct of Roman citiiens ei- 
tended so fat, that it embraced the whole of 
the public and private life of the citiiena. 
Thus we have instancea of their censuring or 
punishing persons for not marrying, for break- 
ing a promise of marriage, for divorce, for bad 
conduct during marriage, for improper educa- 
tion of children, for living in an extravagant 
and Iniurioua maimer, and for many other 
iFregnlarities in private life. Their influence 
I was still more powerful in matters connected 
with the public life of the citizens. Thus ws 
I find them censuring or punishing magistrates 
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CENSOR, 
who were forgetful of the dignity of their 
olBce ot guilty of bribery, as well as persons 
who were guilty of improper conduct towaras 
magistrates, of pariuty and of neglect of their 
ditlies both in civil and militsiy life. 

The punishment inflicted by a censor till- 
fetedftom that imposed by a court of law, in- 
asmuch ae a censor could not depme a persori 
either of his life or -rf his property, but could 
only affect his status in society : the proper 
name for such a punKhment is ui general mrfa 

nornMeasarilylast aman'swiiolelife; but if 
his conduct improved, another censor might 
teslore hira to the position from which his 
predecessor had removed him. The greateal 
'. _ J .,5t punishment was the espulsion of 






unworthy membb.o ....... 

cording as the conduct of 

more or less culpable, the censors naa even 

the right ot degrading him to the comhtion oj 

form^^e culprit of the cause of his degrada 
tion, and to mark it in the censorial lists 
hence the ™w denw™. A"^eq"es mi£t bt 
punished by the censors by being obiigeU t^ 
sive up hia pubhc horse, and this punishment 
Slight le accompanied by hia being MmpeUed 
to serve in the army on foot, or by ha b^ng 
excluded from bis tribe (trUm mowre ). 1 he 
act oE removing the person from his tribe was 
oriRinalW the same as degrading him to the 
rank of an aeracian ; bat afterwards, when 
there eiiated a difference of rank among the 
tribes a person might either be transferred 
from a <nit« ™.l<-i;«T«hich ranked higher) to 
a iriiuj wJaiM, or he might be excluded from 
all the tribes, and thus lose all the rights and 
nrivileges connected witli them, that is, the 
Sght of holding a magistracy and of voting in 
the assembly. When a person thought that 
(he punishment inflicted by the censors was 
undeserved, he rnight try to jusUfr himself be- 



CKNSUS. 73 

re under the supreme control of the 
that the censors were in feet tba 
unistets of finance to the senate. Every 
ling which belonged to the slate, and from 
rhich it derived revenues, was let out to farm 
by the censors ; among them we ma;y mention 
the ager pablicus, ager vecligabs, mines, tolls, 
salt-works, &c. Theyfuither had the super- 
intendence of all pubhc buildings ; and when 
lew ones were to be erected, they gave them 
n contract Uocabani) to the lowest bidder, and 
ifterwarda they had to see that the contractor 
lad fulfilled his obligations, and done his 
«orkin the proper way. In like manner they 
jave in contract evBfy thing else that had to 
Be paid oat of the stale treasury, even down 
maintenance of the capitoline geese and 

■ mtina /if Ihfh «tjltllps of tile gOOS. The 






and if be di 



ot succeed. In 
ofthece 



imtol 



jhtendeavo 



.unish. 



legal, although it 



hones of tb 
had referen 



e inflicted unless both 
i cases often gave "^^ "i *"'"' 
■nil v-*B tried ii 
a, oob'"^'-j "J inducing the tti 

nch of the censorial fonctions 
mce to the finances. As the censors 
acquainted with the property of the 



^uently with t 



painting of tne statues oi uih guu; 
o^.iate always informed them of the auu.o ^..^, 
might lay out, and the actual payment was 
not made by the censors, but by the q.uaeators 
or paymasters. 

When the business of the censors was over, 
they celebrated the Imtmm. or general punfi- 
catioti [LosTEtiij], and brought the censorial 
lists, and all oUier documents connected with 

were carried into the temple of the Nymphs, 
where they ware deposited and kept for ever. 
CENSUS, a register or valuation of per- 
sons and properly . , , 

1. The census at Athena seems to date from 
the constitution of Sohm. This tegis^tor 
madefourcla8seB[Ti/jJS,iiaTa, T^W- 1- {*'"" 
(Moiiomaitmm (iTSVTaxoatoiti6i)tK>i), or Uiose 
who received 500 meaaures, dry or liquid, from 
theitlands. S. ZMgfto (ifireW.vjhohad an 
income of 30O measures, and formed the Atha- 
ivalrr. 3. Zeugitia (fein-irQ!). whose in- 

juas 150 measures, and who were so eallea 

ftom their bemg able to keep a team (feij-of) 
n. 4. Tkeus {0i}Tcg), whose property 
„,„ „nder 150 measures. The word Iheus 
properly means a hired labourer, and this class 
- -rresponds to that of the capits censi at Rom& 
order to settle in what class a man should 
uo entered on the register (dnoypo^), he re- 
turned a valuation of hia properly, subject, 
perhaps, to the cheek of a counter-valuation 
(iiaOTifaiaic). The valuation was made very 
frequently; in some slates every year ; m 
others, every two or four years. Thecensors 
-■- - kept the register at Athens, were proba- 
oiy at first the naucrari, but afterwards the 
demarchs performed the ofiice of censor. In 
B c 378 a new valuation of property to<te 
piacc, and classes (ovft!iopioOwereinttodnM4 
eipressly for the propert^-ta 



^f i.»^a fiipv had to* pay to the state, and as ciiJinooij ."i i" 
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he staled, that they consisted of 1200 individ- 
iial9, 120 fiom each of the ten tribes, who, by 
way of a sort of liturgy, adTanced the money 
for others liable to the tas, and got it from 
them by the ordinary legal processes. In a 
similar manner classes were subsequently 
formed for the diecharge of another and more 
serious liturgy, the ttierarchy ; and the stra- 
tegi, ivhe nominated the trierarcbs. had also 
to form tlie synimoriae for the property- tases. 
When the constitution essentially depended 
on the distribution of the citizens accoiding to 
property, it was callod by the Greeks a timo- 
craey. Or aristocracy of property (n/ioKporia, 

3. The census at Rome was instituted by 
Setvius Tulhus, tbe litlh king of Rome ; in 
his constitution the political rights and duties 
of the citizens were regulated accorduig Ic the 
amount of property they possessed, and ac- 
cordingly the census was a necessary conse- 
quence of tbat constitution. It was further 
necessary to repeat the census from tirae to 
time, as the property of the citizens, of course, 
fluctuated at difPerent times and under djf- 
ierent circumstances ; hence it was the rule 
Hi Rome that the census should he held erery 
five years. 

Tbe census was held by Serrius Tnllius, 
and for some time oilerwards, in the Campus 
Martius, but subsequently in a public buildmg, 
the m/Jh puiiieii, which was erected in the 
Campus Martins. Before the business com- 
menced, the auspices were consulted, as on 
all other public occasions, and all the citizens 
were summoned by a herald (pracw) to ap- 
pear before the censors at the appomted tirae ; 
of meeting the citizens were called 
1 , .i.^;_ .--i--^^ ^^ make 



e order of their ti 



It s ., . ., 

mary to call np first those whose 

h (ta favourable meaning, such as Va- 

Salvius, &c. Every one gave his fnli 

( m, vrasnantn, and ccgrtomm), the 

hich he belonged, the names of'his 

wife, and children, and a statement of 

iii age, Freedmen had to rive the same 

a xcept tliat instead of their father, 

I d to state the name of their patron. 

w nd children nnder ago, being under 

gu rdan(!HiDr),wererepreBentedbyhim,and 

adb the censors in separate hets. The 

c trita, and mimicipeir, residing at Rome, 

I fc wise entered in separate lists. When 

1 se ista were drawn up, every one had to 

k on oath a return (profit/ri, ctnitre. or 

m ir his property. It must be observed, 

w hat as It was the names of Roman 

a n one that could bo included in the 

likewise real Eoman properly, prin- 






Wd 



i^weS 



^pa.llyliuidiqtdrilarian property, dojahiiumXvjas 
alone registered. Whether a man's capital at 
debts were taken into account is uncertain. 
The portions which persons occupied of the 
agerpublicus were not assessed, as they were 
not quiritarian property ; but in the times of the 
empire, when the whole system of tasation 
was based on dilferent prmciples, public lands 
seem to have been assessed. Every person 
slated the amount of his real property, but the 
censors might nevertheless rate bun higher, 
if they thought proper ; and those who ab- 
sented themselves for the purpose of avoiding 
the census, and wilhent appointing anybody 



soldiers who 

make their n 

appointed by the censors. When t! 

persons and of their property were ci 

the censors proceeded to divide the w 

of citizens into senators, eqnites, &c . 

as into classes and centuries, and aeeigned to 

"Tory citizen his ppper place, his rights as 

_ii „ 1.^. j...i., :_ .,. ^]jp^ fg^ which 

irided all Ro- 
lf a person's property had became altered 
since the last census, or if his conduct re- 
quired it, the censors assigned hira adi^renl 
position in the social scale from that which he 
held before. Some were thus degrBded,while 
others were raised. The results of these pro- 
ceedings were then made known, and we Imva 
numerous instances in Livy, in which not only 
the sum total of Roman citizens are recorded, 
but likewise of all persons, including women 
and children {capita}. When the whole lousi- 
ness of the census was over, one of Uie cen- 
sors was ordered to celebrate the Imimm 
[LuETSuu], and before he did so, he delivered 
an address to tbe people, either to the whole 
body or to particular individuals, by way of 
admonition, advice, and the like. 

In the Roman municipia, as well as in the 
colonies, the census was held independently 
of ihe one at Rome, but the lists containing 
the reluina were sent to Rome, where they 
were deposited in the archives. When ail 
the inhabitants of Italy received the franchise, 
the local census appMrs to have continued, 
although many persona went to the capital 
to have Iheir property registered there. In 
(he provmces the crasus was conducted by 
censors who were either elected in the prov- 
inces Uieinselves, or were sent thither from 
Rome. In Che time of the empire, the same 
system of conducting the census in the prov- 

with greater striclness and on a mote eilen- 
sive scale, for which purpose Ihe number ol 
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inferior officeta and clerks was conEiderabl 
increased, 

CENTC-MVrRt were jadices, who n 
EBQibled other judioes in thia respect, thf 
they decided taaea under the authority of 
magislralus ; but thaj differed from otiier j\ 
-licea in being a definile body ot collegian 



Thii 






According to an "ancient writor, three were 
I'hosen out of each tribe, and consequently 
tho whole number out ot the 35 tribes would 
be 105, who, in round numbers, were called 
the hundred men. If the centumviri were 
chosen from the tribes, this seems a sltong 
presumption in favour of the high antiq^uily 
of the court 

It was the practice to lel up a spear m the 
place where the ceiitumvin were sitnng and 
accordingly the wool iosfa, or haata ctrcianvi 
ralia, IS sometimes nsed as equivalent 'o the 
words jmJiCiioiicmiunuHroJe The praetor pre 
sided m this court 

The juri"idictioa of the centumTui was 
chiefly confined to civil matters but it ip 



t inakes frequent allusions 10 It in his 

CENTCRIA [Centubio, CoxiTii] 
CENTU KIO, the commander of a ccaitaia 
or ctsnpany ot infantry, larying in number 
with ibe legion 

The century was a military division, cor 
responding to the civil one curia , the cenia 
rio of the one answered to Ihe curio of the 
other. From analogy we are led to conclude 
Ihat the centiny originally consisted of iblrt 
men. In later times the legion was con 
poaed of Ihirly maniples, or sixty centurie 
As its Btrengtn varied from about three I 
Bii thonsatid.the numbers of a century woui 
vary in proportion from about fifty to a hui 

The duties of the centurion were chiefly 
confined to the regulation of his ov - 
and the care of tho wat«h. 'Ihe 
the badge of office with which the 
punished his men. The short tunic was t 
other mark of distinction. The foUowi 
cut represents a centurio with the vitis 
one of hia handa. The centurions were at 
ally elected by the military tribunes, subject 

{robably to the confirmation of the consul. 
1 every maniple there were two centuriet 
diatinguiahed by the title of pri 

ter. The 




, ill, and so on 
the Unth, who were called' jmor ceBtorio 
and posterior centurio dcdmi piti. In the same ' 

— "laveprimH* pnncepj, primus ha>- 

The primipilus was entrusted 
i of the eagle, and had the right 
ufattending the councils of the general. 

The oplioBM, uragi Or jucsmtonont", were 
the lientenants of the centurions, and their 
deputies during illness or absence ; they were 
elected by the centarions. 

The pay of the centurion was double that 
of an ordinary soldier. In the time of Poly- 
bius the latter was about ten denarii, or 
7s. Id. per monlh, besides food and clothing. 






CEREA'LIA, a festival celebrated at Rome 
in honour of Ceres, whose wanderings in 
search of her lost daughter Proserpine were 
represented by woaien, clothed m while, run- 
ning about with lighted torches. During its 
continuance, games were celebrated in the 
Circus Maximua, the spectators of which ap- 

fic mourning the games and feativals were 
not celebrated at all, as the matrons could 
not appear at them eicept in white. The 
day of^ the Cerealia is doubtful ; some think 
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CHALCIOECIA, 

r 13th of April, others 



, : fKiipds) "wiih which wrestleri 

anointed ; slao Ihe plac 
Bnointed, and, in later tin 
they wrestled. 



a, the plaCB w 



CERTJ'CHI. [AMTKNNi.] , ^ 

CESTUS. 1, The thongs or bands of 
leather, which were tied round the hands of 
boiera, in order to tender their blows more 
powerfnl (ludi/TEC, Or luavTC! m'KriHoi). 
The cestua was nsed by bojters in the earli. 
est times, and is mentioned in the Iliad : but 
in the heroic times it consisted merely ol 
thongs of leather, and dilfered from the ces- 
tusused in later timca in the public games, 
which was a most formidable weapon, being 
ftequently coveted with knots and nails, and 
loaded with lead and iron. 




ticularly the 

which was represented everything that could 

CETRA, or CAETRA, a target, ■". e. 
small round shield, made of the hide of 
quadruped. It formed part of the defensiv 
armour of the 03ci,and of Ihe people of Span 
Mauritania, and Britain, and seems to hav 
been much the same as the target of tli 
Scotch Highlanders. The Romans do ni 
appear to have used the cetra ; but we fin 
mention of Miraine coftortei levied in the ptcr 
inces. Livy compares it to the pelia M ll 
lireeks and MacedomaiiB, which was also 
small light ahield. 

CHALCIOE'CIA (XalK-oUta). an annu 
festival, with sacrifices, held at Spatta in h - 
nout of Minerva, sumanied CAalciosou {XaX- 
lu'oiKOC), i- e. the goddess of the brazen-house. 
Yoangmen marked on the occasion in full 
arinour to the temple of Ihe goddess ; and 
the epbors, althjjugh not entering the te 



but : 






re obliged to take pe 



. in the ) 






U11E1.1DUN1A. 
CHARIOT. [CtTBKua.1 
CHARl'STIA (from ;[ap/fo/iai, to grant a 
ivour or pardon], a solemn least among the 
.omans, to which none hut relations and 
lembers of the same family were invited, in 
order that any quarrel or disagreement which 
iinongst them might be made up. 
The day of celebration was the I9th of Feb- 

J&EIROTO-NU (xtipoTovia). In the 
Alhenenian assemblies two modes of voting 
were praclJBed, the one bj pebbles <Vnj^f£- 
affai), the other by a show of hands Ij/aqoTO- 
velv). The latter was employed in the elec- 
tion of those magistrates who ware chosen 
in the public assemblies, and who were hence 
-"-" XCiDoroonrot, in voting upon laws, and 
.je kinds of trials on matters which con- 
cerned the people. We frequently find, how- 
ier, the word ■^^lisaSai used where the 
ites were really given by show of bands. 
The manner of voting by a show of hands 
as as follows;— The herald said: "Wlio- 
ler thinks that Meidias is guilty, let him 
lift up his hand," Then those who thought 
BO stretched forth their hands. Then the 
herald said again; "Whoever thinks that 
Meidias is not guilty, let him lift up his 
hand ;" and (hose who were of this opinion 
stretched forth their hands. The number 
ids was counted each time by the her- 
nd the president, upon the herald's re- 
Jeclared on which side the majority 

s important to understand clearly tlie 
junds of this word. A vote condemn- 
...a "11 accused person is KarajieipOTOvla: 
one acquitting him, inoxeipOTOvia t iirtxct- 
Tavelv is to confirm by a majority of votes; 
■ireieoTwila tUv voiujt vfas a revision of 
elaws, which Wok place at the beginning 
every year! ^n-iTeipOTOwio run up^wv was 
vote taken in the first assembly of each 
prytany on the conduct of the magistrates; 
m these cases, those who voted for the con- 
firmation of the law, or for the continuance 
in office of the magistrate, were said iwijec 
poTinieiv, those on the other side ujro;t£iporo- 
i/tiv ■■ AiaxsipoTOvla is a vote for one of two 
alternatives ; uvrlx^lpoTov^IV. to vote against 
a proposition. The compounds of i/ii/^ifEoBoi 
have similar me=ninga. 

CHELIDO'NIA (xelii^ta) a cnstom ob- 
served in the island of Rhodes, in the month 
of Boedromion, the tune when the swallows 
returned. During that season, boys, called 
Xe7.<-Aoviarai, went from house to house col- 
lecting little gifts, ostensibly for the return- 
in^ swallows, and singing a song which is 



still eitant. The chelidonia, ' 
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CIIIRODOTA. 
i feati 



have been nothing more than a peculiar mode 
of begemg, which, on the occasion of ihe re- 
turn of the BWflllowSj was carried on by boys 
in the manner stated above. Many analogies 

may still be observed in various '-^ * 

the various seasona of the year. 

CHIRAMA'Xn;M(x£!pa/j(if(.. , 
and uiio^a), a sort of easy chair, or gi 



froi 






the < 



! sedan-chaii 

carried by hia 

' wheels, though 



aiids anil children. It dJiTereii 
hich the ^rson 



'dXnim 



CHIRODO'TA (rnptiuTdc, from X^ipV- 
mimica}, a tunic with sleeves. The tunic of 
the Egyptians, Greeka, and Bomans wa 
oiiginally without slesves. or they only cam 
a little way down the arm. On ^e olht 
hand, Ihe Asiatic and Celtic nations war. 
long sleeves sewed to Iheir tunics. Also Ihe 
Greeks allowed tunics with sleeves to fe- 
males, although it was considered by (he Ro- 
mans indecorous when they were worn by 
men. Cicero mentions it as a great reproach 
to Catiline and his associates, that they wore 
long tunics with sleeves. The annexed cut 
represents the figure of a woman, whose 
sleeves reach to the elbow, and who wears 




CHLAMYS. 77 

CHIRO-GRAPHUM(;i:eyid7pa^oi'), meant 
first, as its derivation implies, a handwriting 
or Buloetaph. Jti this its simple sense, xelp 
inGteekand menus in Latm are. often sub- 
stituted for it. From this meanine was easily 
derived that of a signature to a will or other 
instrunient, especially a note of hand aivea 
by a debtor to his creditor. 
CHITON Cririi^). [Tt/NiCi..] 
CHLAENA (xlacva). [Pallium.] 
CHLAMYS Tx2.a^ie. dim. r}^ftAov), a 
scarf, denoted an article of the onucfw, or 
outer raiment of the Greeks. It was for 
the most part woollen ; and it difiered from 
the kanaiion {l/uiTiov), or cloak, the usual 
amietua of the male ses, in being smaller, 
finer, and oblong instead of square, its length 
being geiierallv about twice its breadth. 

The acarf does not appear to have been 
much worn by children. It was generally 
assumed on reaching adolescence and was 
worn by the ephebifrcun about seventeen to 
twenty years of age, and hence was called 
X^^a/'vc i«"!StK^. It was also worn by the 
mibtary, especially of high rank, over their 
body armour, and ty hunlera and travellers, 
-lOre particularly on horseback. 
The usual mode of wearing the scarf was 



ifibala). either over the breast (cut, p. 17.), in 
which ease it hung down the back, or over 
the right shoulder, so as to cover the left arm 
(cut, p. 79.). In the following cut it is worn 




Among the Romans the scarf came 

lo use under the emperors, Caliguh 

one enriched with gold. Severus. wh 

eearf dyed with the coccus. 
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CHOENIX {jolwf), a Greak measure o 
capacity, the size of wUch ia differenlly giv 
ea ; it was probably of difTerent sizes in tht 
sereral slates. Some writers make it equa 
to three cotylae ( = 1 .4866 pints Enelieh) 
others to four cotylae ( = 1 .9821 pints Eng 
lish) ; others again mate it eight cotylae 



CHORUS. 

hymn, and the d: 



( = 



iish). 



had to hear ^ 

ptr/la), one of the regularly recumng stale 
burthens i^j-Kiis^ioi AEirovpylai) at Athens. 
Originally [see CaoHOsl the chorus consisted 
of al! the inhabitants in the state. With the 
hnprorement of the arts of music and danc- 
ing, the distinction of apectatora and perform- 

sing and dance in the chorus ; paid perform- 
ers were employed ; and at last the duties of 
this branch of worship deiolved upon one 

lesentative, who defrayed all the eipensea 
which were incurred on the different occa- 
sions. This person was the choragus. It 
was the doty of the managers of a tribe <firi- 
jieAiyrot ^Ai^e). to which a thoragy had 
come round, to provide a person to perform 

tlie duties of it; and the perso- '"^ 

them had to meet the eipensei 
in all plays, tragic or comic ; 
and of the lyric choruses of m 



cat; 
n and boys, 
■s, liute-play- 
He had first to collect bis choms, 
and then to procure a teacher (^opoStdduKa- 
?MC)< whom ho paid for instructing the clio- 

tained, during the period of their instruction 
at the expense of the choragus. The chora- 
gus who exhibited the best masical or thea- 

tiipod, whicH he had the expense of^conse- 

' ' nelimes he had also to bnild 

nwhichitwasplaced. There 

■ ■ ' ■ 'led by the 






the I 



line oftheaetripod-lemples, and called "The 
Street of the Tripods." 

CHORUS (xopos), a band of smgera and 
dancers, engaged in the public worship of 
Boms divinity. This is, however, only the 
secondary roeaninE of the Greek word. The 
word chorus, which ia connected wilh x"l 
Zlipa, properly denoted the market-pl: 

In the oldest times the chorus consisted of 
the whole population of the city, who met m 
the pubhc place to offer up thanksgiVings to 
their country's god, by singing hymns and 
performmg corresponding dances, Thehymn, 



who formed the cho- 

gnided by the poem or the tune. The poet, 
therefore, was said to " lead oflT the dance" 
ii^dpxciv /loTtJr^c). This old cherui, or the 
c/^fTU3 proper^ was always accompanied by ttie 
■Atham, the lyre, or the pAnrauna, which were 
dlgerent Itinds of stringed instruments ; when 
the accompaniment was the fltite, it was not 
- -horua, but an aghia ^yUta) or a comM 

s always rather of the nature of a proces- 
— n than of a dance, and in which there was 
aft*n no exarchiu, but every one joined mto 
the song 0^ cry of joy at his pleasure. 

The chorus receiied its firEt full develop- 
ment in the Doric states. The Doric deity 
was Apollo; consequently we iind the Doric 
chorus, which was properly accompanied by 
the lyre, immediately connected with the 
worship of Apolles the inventor of Iho lyre. 

The most important event in the history 
of Greek choral poetry was the adaptation of 
the dithyramb, or old Bacchic song, to the 
system of Doric choruses ; for it was to this 
that we owe the Attic drama. The dithy- 
ramb was originally of the nature of a comiii 
— it was sung by a band of rerellers to a flute 
accompaniment ; and Arion, the celebrated 
player on the cithara, was the first to prac- 
tise a regular chorus in the dithyramb, and 
to adapt it to the cithara. The dithyramb 
was danced round a blazing altar by a chorus 
of 50 men or boys ; hence it was called a «>■ 
ailar chorus (kIjkAioc xop'k)- 

arose from the recitations of lbs 
the dith^rambic chorus, and the 
first beginning of it is supposed lo have been 
when the poet, Thespis, as leader of his 
dithyrambic chorus, either made long epic 
or narrative speeches, or conversed with his 
chorus. Aeschylus introduced a dialogue 
between two of the emtmlii, who thus became 
aciors. The tragic choms subsegnently con> 
sisted of twelve or fitleen persons, the comic 
of twent^-fouii and the satyric probably of 

The tragic chorus still mustered around 
the Ihymele or altar of Bacchus in the theatre, 
thereby show uig some last (races of ita dithy- 
rambic origin; and though the lyre was its 
general accompanunent, it did not by any 
means repudiate the tlute, the old accompani- 
ment of tne dithyramb. 

The eipense of the chorus, as is stated 
under CKOEiGoe, was defrayed by the cho- 
ragus, who was assigned to the poet by the 
archon. In the case of a dramatic chorus, 
the poet, if he intended to represent at the 
Lecaea, apphed to the kmg-archon ; if at (he 
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CiiiCLa. 



79 



great Dionyiia, to the chief srchon, wlio 
"gsTe him a chorus," if liis play waatboughl 

first thought worthy of a public chorus, hut 
the chorus in that species of drama was at 
first performed by amateurs. " 

CH0I3S or CHOEUS IJtoSf or ^orff). 
equal to the Roman congiue, and contained 
ail Isarai, or seitarii ( = 5 Mil pints Eng- 
lish). It seems that there was also a small- 
er measure of the Eame name, containing 
tv<osextarii( = 1.9(<^ pints English). 

CHRYSE'NDETA, costly dishes used by 
the Romans at their entertainments, appa- 
rently made of silver, with golden ornaments. 

CINCTUSGABrNUS. [TooA.] 

CI-NGULUM. [Zona,] 

CINERA'RIUS. [CiLAUisTKUM,] 

CI'NERES. fFuNna.] 

Cl'NlFLO. [CiLAMlSTBtJM.] 

CIPPUS a low colnmn, sometimes rounrt, 
- lre<ioently rectangular,^ Cippi""" 
various purposes; the 



the biirying-ground a cippus, on which tliQ 
eitent of the burying-g round was marked, 
towards the road (iit fionu), and backwards 
■ I thefieldsfinogrum). 
CIRCENSE8 LUDI. [CiecubJ 
ClECiTO-RES,orCICClTO-RES. [Cae- 

RA.f 

CiRCUS. When Tarquinius Priscns had 
iken the town ofApiolae from (he Latins, 
p, commemorated hia success hy an eihibi- 
on of races and pugilistic contests in the 
lurcian valley, between the Palatine and 

__venliuc hills ; around which a number of 

temporary platforms w 



but 



lofthe 

„„ „v.„ ^■. jribed upon them ; 

with distances engraved upon them, they 
served as ^ " "■"■" 



i-stonas. "riiey w 




d by the pa- 
•„,/on, oifi. 
he deck of a 



This c 



mli, from til 

ach one raisins a stage for timiseu, 
rhich he stood to -view the games, 
lurse, with its surrounding scaSbld- 
as termed circus ; either bMause the 
i^'lBtors stood round to see the shows, or 
lecause the procession and races went round 
n a circuit. Previously, howerer, to the 
death of Tarqain, a Jiermanont boilding was 
itmcted for the purpose, with regular 
1 of seats in the form of a theatre. To 
the name of Circus Ma^imus was sub- 
sequently given, as a distinction from thB 
FUminian and Mher similar buildmgs, which 
it surpassed in extent and splendour; and 
hence it is often spoken of as the Circus, with- 
out any diatingnishing epithet. 

Of the CircBB Maiimus scarcely a vestige 
now remains; but this lose is fortunately sup- 
plied by the remains of a small circua on the 
Via Appia. the ground-plan of which is in a 
state of considerable preservation : it is repre- 
sented in the annexed cut, and may be taken 
as a model of all others. 

Around the double lines {A, A) were ar- 
ranged the seats (gradus, sediiia, subsellia), as 
in a tlieatre, termed collectively the caveii ; the 
lowest of which were separated from the 
1 the whole divided 
fongitudiiiallybypiBKHBiiiHies, and diagonally 
into ciinii, with their vomUaHa allached to 
each. [AnPHiTHEATKtPM,] Towards the M- 
tremity of the nppcr branch of the cavea, the 
general outhne is broken by an outwork (B), 
which was probably the ;>M(ii<nar,or station for 
the emperor, as it is placed in ~ " 
tion for seeing both the comi 
end of the course, and in the most prominent 
part of the circus. In the opposite branch is 
observed another intemiption to the uniform 
line of seats (C), betoliening also, from its 
conatniction, a place of distinction ; which 
might h ave been assigned to the person at whose 



._,_..je the E 
iriim). In ti 



of the ai 



in iedilor sp 
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CiRCUS, 
ill (D) miming lengthways down tlie course, I of Lhe dorsal 



"^^ 



1 down tlie course, I of Lhe dorsal bone in the human frar 
e to the position | termed spina. 



=»= 



D 



At each eitremity of the spina were placed 
upon a base {E, E), three wooden cylinders, 
of a conical shape, like cypress trees, which 
were called mtlM— the goals. Their situation 
is distinctly seen in the following cut. 

The most remarlsflble ohjecls upon Uie apiaa 
■were Iwo eolnmns (F) supporting seven coni- 
cal bails, which, from their resemblance to 
eggs, were called ova, and these are also seen 
in the following cut. Their use was to ena- 
bie the spectators to count the number of 
rounds which had been run ; and they were 
seven in number, because seven was the num- 
ber of the circuits made in each race. As 
each round was run, one of the ova was either 
put up or taken down. An egg was adopted 
for this purpose, in honour of Castor and Pol- 
lux. At the other extremity of the spina were 
two similar columns (G), sustaining seven 
dolphins, termed iJe^innc, or dilphiaarum ce- 
(unmae, which do not appear to have been in- 
tended to be removed, but only placed there 
as correspond ing ornaments to the oua ; and 
the ligore nf the dolphin was selected in 
honour of Neptune. 

At the eitremity of the circus in which the 



two horns of the aaiea terminate, were placed 
the stalls for the horses and chatiolB (H,H), 
commonly called carccrts, but more anciently 
the whole line of building at this end of the 
circus was termed oppidum ; hence in the cir- 
cus, of which the plan is given above, we (ind 
(wo towers {1, 1), at each end of the canxret. 
; The number of carcerd is supposed tohavebeen 
usunlly twelve, as in this plan. They were 
vaults closed in front by gates of open wood- 
work (coBcelfi) .which were opened simultane- 
ously upontheaipal being given, Therewere 
live entrancesti>thecitcU3,one (L) in the centre 
of the carceres, callednvrfapfVRpaf, because it 
was the one through which the Circenaian pro- 
cession entered ; the others at M,M,N, and O. 
At the entrance of the course, eiactlyinlhe 
du^otion of the Ime (J, K>, were two small 
pedestals {hermidi) on each side of the podium, 
to which was attached a chalked ropa (allia 
Imea), for the purpose of making the start 
fair, precisely as is practised at Rome for the 
horse-races duringCamival. Thus.whenthe 
doors of the caneres were thrown open, if any 
of the horses rushed out before the others, 
they were brought up by this rope until the 
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nil poured into 

inly to regulate 
B alb/tlintaaa. 



From this deECription the Circus Maiirnua 
differed iillle, except in size and magnificence 
of embellishment. TKe numbers which the 
Circus Maiiraaa was capable of containing 
ace eompated at 150,000 by Dionysius, 260,000 
>7 Pliny, and 385.000 by I 
which are probably correct, uui .la.t 1,=.=.- 
ence to different periods of its history. Its 
length, in the time of Julius Caesar, was three 
stadia, the width one, and the depth of the 
buildings occupied half a stadium. 

When the Circus Maiimus was perma- 
nently formed by Tarqumius Priscus, each 
of the Ihirty curia had a particular place as- 
signed toit; but asno provision was made lor 
the plebeians in this circus, it is supposed that 
the Circus Flaminius was designed for the 
games (rfthe commonalty, who in early tunes 
chose their tribunes there, on the Flaminian 
iield HoweTer, in the latter days of the re- 



and all classes s: 



promiscuously in the < 
ere then marked off at .. 
groove drawn across them 



tervals by a line or E -— --, 

tUnea), so that the space mcluded between 
two lines afllbrded sitting room for a cerla 
number of spectators. Underthe empire, hoi 
ever, the senators andequiles were separated 



likely 



first 



r {pvlvir. 



cubiaiUm) V 






__ the Circus 

Tlie Circensian wmes [XtuJi Circentei, 

■St instituted by Romulus, according to the 



itatues of the gods formed iho most conapica- 
ms feature in the show, which were paraded 
upon wooden platforms, called ferada and 
iRniiac. The iocmer were borne upon the 
shoulders, as the statues of saints are car- 
ried in modem processions ; the latter were 
drawn along upon wheels. 

I. CuEsus, the races. The carriage usually 
employed in the circus was drawn by two or 
four horses (Mgs, quadrign). [Cubhiis.] 

The usual number of chariots which started 
for each race was four. The drivers (ow.^os, 
agtiaiores) were also divided into four compa- 
nies, each distinguished by a different colour, 
to represent the four seasons of the year, and 
called a/ncfw ,• thus fattia ^asina, the green, 
epresenled the spring i/BcliDrmsala, red, the 
iimraer ; faaia vemia, azure, the autumn ; 
jnd fanlio aiha or albiUa, white, the winter. 
Originally there were but two factions, o»af« 
and rMisata. and consequently only two char- 
■ ■ started at each race. The driieretoodin 
car within the reins, which went round his 
back. This enabled him \a throw all his 

a' ht against the horses, by leaning back- 
s; but it greatly enhanced his danger in 

ie of an upset. To avoid this peril, a sort 

of knife or bill-hook was carried at the waist, 
for the purpose of cutting the reins in a case 
of emergency. 
When all was ready, the doors of the car- 
ires were flung open, and the chariots were 
formed abreast of the olba tinea by men called 
from their duty ; the signal for the 
I then given by the person who pre- 
sided at the games, sometimes by sound of 
Itumpet, or more usually by leltmgfall a '""- 

iin; whence the Circensian gan- 

speclacalu muppae. The alba Ic, 



re called 






K commenced, the e: 



.^ .1 to Rome, for the purpose of furnish-. 

mg hiaownpeoplewith wives, and were cele- 
brated in honour of the god Consus, or Nep- 
tunus Equestris, from whom they were styled 
Caitiudfs. But after the construction of the 
Circus Maiimns, they were called itidiscnmi- 
nalely Cintnac!. Roman, 01 Mag>U. Theyem- 
braced six iiinds of games :— I. Consus ; If. 
Lonus TbOUE; lU. PnoHi Eoubsteis ; 
IV. Certimbm Gihotcum; V. Tbnatio ; 
VI. NitrMAOHli. The two last were not ne- 
cuUar t» the circus, but were exhibited also 
in the amphitheatre, or in buildings appropri- 
ated for them. , . , j 

The eamea commenced with a grand pro- 
cession (Ppmpn CicMMis), in which all those 
who were about to exhibit in the circus as 
wrilaspersonsofdislinctionboreapart. Th« 



of 



nclusion of the 



keeping it always on the left, 
seven circuits was termed trnaj ?mssiiJ, aria 
twenty-five was thB number of races run m 
each day, the last of which was called niimut 
arrnriui bccause 111 oarlv times the expense of 
B defrayed hv a coUeolion rf m<niey (om) 
made amongst the people. '^'■" '"••■" ■''•- 
■ended from his car at the 
ice, and ascended the tfiiui, whbih hc id- 
3ivBd his reward (iratimm, from the Greek 
pa^elov), which consisted in a considerable 

The horse-racing followed the same mles as 
the chariots. , , „ , .1. 

The enthusiasm of the Romans for thea. 
races exceeded all bounds. Lists of the horsea 
(libellri}, with their names and colours, and the 
names of the drivers, were handed about, and 
iieavy bets made upon each faction ; and some- 
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times the contests between two parties broke 
out into open violence and bloodj' quarrels, 
unliL at last the disputes which onginated i- 
the circus bad neatly lost the Emperor Jui 

II. LuDusTnojAE.asortorshiim-flght.said 

exhibited by the 

III. PoGNA -- 



a camp was formed in the l 

IV. CEETiBKN OrHMIPDM. SecATHLETil 

and the references to the artieles Iherseivei 

V. {VeNATIO.] VI. [N.,UM*CHI».] 

Cl'BlUM, a liglit open carnage with tw 
--'■--'b, adapted U 




isenger who t 
56 miles in 10 .. .._ . 
h vehicles, which 
e kept for hire at the ststions along the 
great Toads; a proof that the ancients con- 
sidered six Roman miles per hour as an extra- 
ordinary apeed. 

CISTA (Kuinj), a small boi or chest, in 
which anything might be placed, but mote 




CIVITAS. 
particularly applied to the small boies niiich 
were carried in procession in the festiTais of 
Ceres and Bacchus. These boies, which 
weie alviays kept closed in the public pro- 
cessions, contained sacred things connected 
with the worship of these deilies. In the re- 
presentations of Dionyaiac processions on sn- 
cient Tases, women carrymg cistae are fre- 
quently introduced. 

The cuts was also (he name of the ballot- 
bOK, into which those who Toted in the co- 
rnitia and in the courts of justice cast their 

ttabellae. It is represented in the an- 
nexed cu t, and should not beconfound- 
sortes or lots were thrown. [SiTtrt*.] 
CiSTO'PHORUS UiOTO^bpo^); a silver 
coin, which is supposed to belong to Rhodes, 
and which was in general circulation in Asia 
of the conquest of that 

- —either the 

sacred chest (cuM) of Bacchus, or more pro- 
bably a flower called kiotoc. Its value is ex- 
tremely uncertain : somewriterBEUpposeitto 



CIVIS, [Civins.] ' 

CrVlTAS, ciiiienEhip. 

I. Gbbek (TToiireia). Aristotle rfefines a 
citizen {Tro^n/c) to be one who is a partner 
m the legislaiive and iudiciat power UitToxoc 
Kplacu(Ka'i ipppjc). No definition wilieqnally 
apply to all ihe different slates of Greece, or 



perl J all those whom the common use of Ian- 
guage entitled lo the name. 

A state in the heroic ages was the govern- 
ment of a prince ; the citiiens were his sub- 
jects, and derived all their priiileges, civil as 
well as teligions, from iheir nobles and prin- 
ces. The shadows of a council and assembly 
were aheady in existence, but their business 
was to obey. Upon the whole the notion of 
citizenship in the heroic age only existed so 
far as the condition of aliens or of domestic 
slaves was its negatiye. 

The rise of a dominant class gradually over- 
threw the monarchies of ancient Greece. Of 
such a class, the chief characteristics were 
good birth and the hereditary transmission of 
privileges, the possession of land, and the per- 
formance of military service. To these charac- 
knighli hw- 
- "- ferally 



the 01 



elowt 



:, these 



quite distinct from bondmen or slaves. 
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monly happened that the nobilily occupied the 
fottined towns, while the demus (dS^oc) lived 
in the country and followed agncultural i)ur- 
snitB: whenever the latter were gathered 
within the walls, and haoame seamen or 
Iwndicraftsni™, the difference of ranks was 
seen Lost, and wealth made the only atandard. 
The qnairels of the nobilily among themselvra, 
Mid the admiiture of population arising from 
immigrationB, all tended to raise the lower 
orders ftomtiiHirpoUtical subjection. Itmusl 
be remembered, too, that the possession of 
domestic slaves, if it placed them in no new 
relation to the govemjiig body, at any rate 
gave them leiaiire to attend to tha hi|b« du- 
ties of a citizen, and thus served to increase 
their political efficiency. , . , . „ , ,, 

During the convulsions which followed the 
heroic ages, naturalization was readily grant- 
ed to all wlio desired it ; as the value ol eiti- 
uenship increased, it was, of course, more 
sparingly bestowed. The ties of hospitaUtj 
descended from the pruice to the slate, and 
the friendly relations of the Homeric heroes 
were eschangad for the irpof Evfotof a later pe- 
riod. inpoUticalmlercourse iheimportancf 
of these last soon began to ba felt, and tht 
Pnaeam at Athens, in after times, obtained 
riffhts only inferior to actual citizeiiahip. 
rHospiTiUK.I The isopolila relation existed, 
iiowever, on a mncU mora extended scale. 
Sometimes particular privileges were grant- 
ed: as iiriro^o. the right of intermarriage; 
^vnrncric, the right of acquiring lauded prop- 
erty : &TiXeta, iuununity from taiatLon, ea- 
j,ecai\j&ri?^iaiicroiido»,ttom the tai im- 
posed on resident aliens. -All these privileges 
were included under the general tcrmJirorj- 
J,B(ii, or laojr-AiTeia, and the class who mi- 
tamed them were called IrtoTsiiif- . . 1 hoy 
bore the same burthens with the cit" - 
and could plead in the courts J' ti^ 
business vntli the people, without the 
ventiouofairponrartjE-orpalron. 

Respectmg the division of the Athenian 
cimeiw into tribes, phralriae and deroes, see 
the articles Tniaos and DsMns. 

If we would picture to ourselves the trne 
notion which tha Greeks ambodwd in the 
word Bolit (TToS^f), we must lay aside all mo- 
dern SSs respecting the riatnra and object of 
a state. With us practically, if not m theory, 
iheeMcirtial object of a stale hardiyembraces 
more than the protection of lile and property. 
!!i^"'„' ..._ .r .!.„ ..i.„uo,,d,hadtl><-vnnBi 



I as close as possible, and it seems to 
been with this view that Aristotle laid 
I a principle which answered well enough 



, considerai 

probably comprehended 
om degeneracy of m»n- 



TheGraelH. 

vivid conception of the =..»>~ -- 
pait of which was to co.operatt 
end to which all other duties w 
as Bubordinate. Thus the aim 



toeomegrt ' 
re consider 
of democracy 



This nuity of purpose was nowhere so fully 
irried out as in the government of Sparta 
.'ha design of Spartan institutions was evi- 
dently to unite the governing body among 
themselves against tho superior numbers ol 

the subject poi-'-"- '^'- •*■-■ "•-''' 

the syssitia, tl 

In legal rights all Spartans were equal; 
but there were yet several gradations, which, 
when once formed, retained their hold on the 
aristoeiatic feelings of the people. First, 
thnre was the dignity of the Heraclid femi- 
lies ; and, connected with this, ft certain pre- 
eminence of the Hylleau tribo. Another dis- 
tinction was that between the Homom (fl/ioi- 
Ol) and nupomeimtes (iircfH-iofec), which, ii 

^J^r thnesrappr ■• " 

.... Thelatter 

those citizens w , 

nars or other causes, had nndeis""" ™"" 
kind of civil degradation. To these the flo- 
mri were opposed, although it is aot cer- 
in in what the precise difference consisted. 
All the Spartan citizens were included in 
the three tribea, Hylleans, Dymanes, or Dy- 
manatae, and Pamphilians, each of which 
was diviiled into ten obes or phratries. The 
citiiens of Sparta, B.1 of most oliMichioal 
states, were land-owners, although this does 
not seem to have been looked upon as an es- 
sential of eitiienship. , , . . 

2 Hojus. Civitai means the whole body 
of dven or members, of any given state, and 
the wonl is frequently osed by the Roman 



sons not Roman citizens, as in the phrases 

Some members of a political community 
tci'^) may have more political rights than 
others ; snd this was the case at Rome under 
the republic, in which we find a distinction 
made Between two great classes of Roman 
citizens one that had, and wiother that had 
not, a share in the fovereiin power (op(i™ 
,ure, «on optima jurt ciwi). That which pe- 
cuharly distinguished the higher elaes, or the 
op(i™ jure ches, was the right to vote m a 
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is, or the nm mnmo jure cwei, did 
_.., js the above rigliEs, whicb thB Ro- 
mans called juj pubiicum, but they only had 
the jus priiirUtm, which comprehendea tho 
jut csnmiMi and jut ununercti, and those who 
had not thees hut no cicizenahip. 

Under the empire we find tbs free persons 
who were within the political limits of the 
Roman stato divided into three great classes. 
The same division probablj existed in an 
earlyperiodof the Ri^an state, end cettainlj 
existed in the time of Cicero. These classes 
were, ciixs, Latini, and psregnm. Civil is he 
who possesses the complete rights of a Ro- 
man citizen. Perigritaa was incapable of 
exercising the rights of commercium and cm- 
nuthan, which were the chaiacl«ristic rights 
of a Roman citizen ; l)ul he had a capacity 
for mating all kinds of contracts which were 
allowable Dy the jus gentium. The Latmus 
was in an intennediate slate ; he bad not the 
connuliium and consequently he bad not the 

Ca poes at nor rights of agnatio ; but he 
the conmiTcnun or the right of acquihiig 
qu r tanan ownership, and he had also a ca- 
poc t> tor all acts mcident (o quiritarian 
owne sh p as the power of nxa^ug a will in 
Roman lorm, and of becoming heres under o 

The I ghts of a 



&r 



! ways, but most comi 
Lg bom of parents who 






. slave might obtain (he civitas by manu- 



Theci' 



,as could be conferred oi 
n the c 



irchias, 






]f Heraclea, a eivilas which had 
a toeilus with Rome, and who claimed the 
civitas Romana under the provisions of a lex 
of Silvanus and Carbo, e. c. 89. By the pro- 
visions of ibia lei, the person who chose to 
take the benefit of it was required, within 
sixty days after the passing of the lex, to 
signify to the praetor his wish and consent to 
accept the civitas (pro^m). This lex was 
intended to give the civitas, ander certain 
limitations, to foreigners who were citizens 
of federate slates {foederatia civinuiliwi orf- 

scripli). [FOEDKKATB CiVITATES.] ThUS 

the great mass of the Itahans obtained the 
civitas, and the privileges of the Ibrmer civi. 
tatefl foederatae were extended to the provin- 
ces, first to part of Raul, and then to Sicily, 



magislratus ir. , ^ 

privilege which belonged to the foederatae ci- 
vitates of Italy before they obtained the Ro- 



CLA'SSICUM. [CoKNuJ 

CLAVIS (nksic, dim. xSledJto), n bey. 
The key was used in very early times, and 
was probably introduced into Greece from 
Egypt- -'"---'- ^ -■-=■ 



Romans the larger and coarser s< 

made of iron. Those discovered at Poinpeii 

and elsewhere are mostly of bronze. The 



.... key found a 
Pompeii, the size of which indicates that it 
was ased as a door key. 



CLAVUS LATUS, CLAVUS ANGUS- 
TUS. The elajmj, as an article of dtesa. 
seems to have been a purple band worn upon 
the tunic and toga, and was of two fashions, 
one broad and the Mher narrow, denominated 
respectively clavus hias and clavui Boguttiit. 
The former was a single hroad band of pur- 
ple, estending perpendicularly from the neck 
down to the centre of the tunic ; the latter 
probably consisted of two narrow purple slips, 
running parallel to each from the top to the 
bottom of the tunic, one from each shoulder. 
The tatu3 clflvw was a distinctive badge of 
the senatorian order ; and hence it is used to 
signify the senatorial dignity, and laUelamus, 
the parson who enjoys it. 

The angusiia daina was the decoration of 
the equestrian order; but the right of wear- 
ing the latus clavuB , • . . 



;hildrei 









senate-house. This, however, was a matter of 
personal indulgence, iind was granted only to 
persons of very ancient family and correspond- 
mg wealth, and then by special fevout of the 
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CLERUCIII. 
In such cssea the liitnB claviis 
ned with the loga vicilis, and worn 
age arti'Kl at which the young 
1 was admissible into the senate. 
1. sas relinquished and the anguslus 
eiavus resumed, if a disinclination on hw 
pSt, or any other '=ij=<'-«","'*^. P^\T^ 
Sim from entenng the senate, as was he 
case with Ovid. But it eeems that tf^e 
iaius clavus could be again tesHmed if the 
eame individual sabeeqiiently wahed to be- 
rome a eenalor and hence a fickle character 
is designated as one who ia always changmg 
tiis claTUS. 



CLIENS. 



lation, and ra 



or separate wholly 



Etruscans ; nor uoers n afi""^ ^" "- ■ - 
been confined to any particular class during 

public moaming. 
CLEPSYDRA- [Horowbidu.] 
CLERU'CHl (,l5(wSs;ot). the n™« "! 

Athenian dtiiena wfio occupiea ^onque^ 

only object of the earlier colonies wa 

lieve surplus popolation, or to provide a home 

fo7l^ whr^inlernai quarre shed exiled 

ftom their country. M9«"'«"^''L'''£,^„ ^ 
nated in private ente.pnM, and bf.ime " 
nendent of, end lost tt;^ '"'^ ■"■ '^* 
rent state. On the other hand, it was ™ 
r W the very notion of a deruclaa thai n 
should be a public enterprize, and should 
always retain a connection more o 
mate with Athens herself. 

The connection with the parent 
meteil in all deerees. Soinetiines, no m ^nv 
^'fof Lesbos, the holdersof land did not re- 
ade upon thei estates, hut let them W t^ 
onewal mhabitanls, while themselves re- 
Sa at Athens. The conditi™ of these 
SZch. did not differ ftom that of Athenian 
cm who had estates in Attica. All their 
^nWHl nBhW they not only relamed, but ei- 
^^ jAfheS. Anol^easewaswhere 
th^SerucMreaided on theii estates, andei^™ 
iTth or without the old inhabitants, formed a 
^wcon^munity. These stiU retained the 
rights^ AKan citizens, which distance 
"a^recluded them from eierasiug; they 
3 the Athenian courts i ""f '"^«^ ""^'M J 
children wished to relnrn f/t^f^ "»'V"lly, 
and of course they regained the eiercise oi 
their former pmilegee. 

Sometimes, however, the conne 
gradually dissolve, and the cletucl 



llie condition of mere bII.l 
from the mother country. 

11 was to Pericles that Athens was chiefly 

indebted for the cstension and permanence of 

■ colonial settlements. His pnncipal object 

provide for the redundancies of popn- 

— 1 ..;,_ the poorer citizens to a (or- 

ine tjecommg the dignity of Athenian cili- 

■ns It was of this class of persons the 

^ttlers were chiefly composed ; the state pro- 

ided them with arms, and defrayed the ei 

onsesoftheirioutney. . . .„ , 

The cleruchiae were lost by the battle ot 

Aegospotami, but partially restored on the re- 

ival of Athenian power. 

CLETE'RES or CLE'TORES fn^lijTfjpef , 

TiiJTOm), summoners, were at Athens not 

fficialpets™=' '"" "^'^^^ "!,"T'^^ j , 
.rosecutorlhathe bad served the defendant 
vith a notice of the action brought agamsl 
■•■n and the day upon which it would be re- 
_•:., <■_. ui™ .f, gppeat before the proper 



, [Catap 



Tl,] 



CLIBANA irn. L'-"""""'';-""J , 

CLIENS is said to contam the same ele- 
ment as the verb chm-j, to " hear " or "obey, 
I and may be accordingly compared with the 
' " word horiger, " a dependent, from 

mrn, to hear." , , _ _, . 

In the earhest times of the Roman slate we 
t of persons called c/ieM!M,wbo must 
„v. -o vvnfounded with the plebeians, from 
whom they were disfinct. The clients were 
slaves: they had propeity of their oivn 

freedom, and appear to have had votes in 

the comitia centutiata, but they did not pes- 
, sess the full rights of Roman citiiens ; and the 
peculiarity of their condition consisted in 
^ery client being ir - "-" "f ^— -"l.nce 
upon or subjection to 
called his pn&on 



to whom he owed ci 



nd, likewise incurred certain obliga- 
wards his client. This relationship 
between patronus and cliens was eipressed 
by the word climB(a,which also expressed the 
I whole body of a man's clients. 
' The relative rights and duties of the patrons 
and the clients were, according to Dionysius, 

The patron was the legal adviser of the 
cliens ; be was the cUent's guardian and pro- 
or, as he was the guardian and protector 
lis own children ; he maintained the ell- 
's suit when he was wronged, and defended 
,,...1 when another complained of being wrong- 
ed hv him- in a word, the patron was the 
, goarBian of the client's interests both pn™ta 
■ rablic The chent contributed to the 
age portion of the palren's daughler. it 
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v-.^ ycurvii nts puur; »na to hia ransom < 
Ihal of bis children, if lliey were taken pris'oi 
era; he paid llie costs and damages of a au 
Which the patron lost, and of any penalty i 



which he I 
the patron's eipenses incurred "bv "hi 
chaiging public duties, or filling the ■- 
able places in the stalH. NBi>i.o,. v.™. 



■ party could 



"^uoD uie other, oi 

Thi^^^V ^^^^''' ""^^ 'E''"^' the other. 

in all respects the relationship by blood. 
slaTeUt^ T "f ^'"^^'"'o his liberated 
Slave (/i6trn.j) was eipreased by the word i 
itnais, and the libetlus was the cliena of h 
patrmros, Dislinguiahed Romans were al 
the protectors of states and cities, which we 
jn a certain relation of subjection or denen. 
enceloEome. In the timeofCiceroweali 
or defender, opptraed to eft™ in the sense . 
the person defended or the consul tor-a u, 
ot the .word which must be referred to il 

nally of the circular form and is said to hav 




CLITELLAE. 

I been fit^ uaed by Proetus and Acrisins of Ar- 
gos and therefore is called cli;^, Argt^li^, 
and likened to the sun. Bol (he cli|euB w 
often represented in Roman sculpturl of an 

I oblong oral, which mahea the distinction ha- 
iween the common buckler and that of Arcoa. 

Gi3eks°amHn'?br' f ""^ ■^-^f ^T the 
ureess , ana in the centre wss a nmTpftinn 
called i/,^a?^^ or umbo, which sb?v^ as^ 
sort of weapon by itself, or caused (he mis. 
£d ' ™*""^ '° *'''"'^° °^ ^""^ "^ 

111 the I|. merio times, the Greeks merely 
used a lea; .r strap (Te?ia^} to support the 
Id, hul -ubsequently a handle tSravov or 
r/.--^). Ill'' !isB and form of which are exhib- 
ited in the inneied cnt. 




When the cenana was instituted by Serrnis 
I ulhus at Home, the first class onlyused the 
', and the second were armed with the 
a [Scutum]; bat ailer the Roman sol- 
diery received pay, the clipa,i was diseentin- 
ued altoaether for the scutum. 

CLlTE'LLAE.apairofpauniers.andthere- 
-re onlyuaed in theplaral number. In ttalv 
they were commonly used with mules or 

; but in other countries they were also 

. . d to horses, of which an instance is 
given in the annexed woodcut from Che cnl- 
—in of Trajan. 
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CO EN A. S7 

for Ihem, and Ihose who cqllecl- 
ed tbemoney ' 
.Id at a puti 
lat his fathi 
Moreover, the servants of the money-chan 
were bo called, from collectins their d 
for them. TUa "coaototes agminis" i 
theaoldierawhobioushtui - ' ' 

CO-CHLEAR (iioj:^nip!ov),B kind of spoon, 
which appears to hase terminated with a poinC 
at one end, and at the other was hroad and 
hollow like our spoons. The pointed end 
was used for drawing snails {atcliltae) out ot 
■ ■ shells, and eating them, whence it de- 
its name ; and the broader part for eat- 



irofalini 



9 also the ri 






CODEX, identical with cnadii, as C/oiidiM 
ind Clodias, claaslnim and dosimm. cumin and. 
:«Jfl, oririnally signified the trunk or stem of 
a tree. The name codeiwas especially ap- 
wooden tablets bound together and 
th a coat of wai, for the purpose of 
writing upon them, and when, at a laler age, 
parchment or paper, or other matenpi' """■■• 

substituted for wo-' — ' — ' ' "" 

shape ofabook, t 

[Iso applied to (he la 



under the empir^, particular officers were ap- 
pointed for that purpose, cabled e/oacoriii 
■_. ..,T,n omnlnvpil rondemned ctim 



M.] 



loose repotation. 



nbyw 



n of 



supposed .. 
e in Cos silk 

„ .arly period. 

leof collectors ofva 
rants of the publicani 
: taxes who colloclei 



..(he 
I still 

ill later period, du- 
ring the time of tlio emperors, the word was 
used 10 eipress any collection of laws or con- 
stitutions of the emperors, whether made by 
private individuals or by public authority, as , 
the Codex Gregorianas, Cod-:x Theodoiianni, 
and Co(i™ Jmliniane-^. 
COE'MPTIO. [MATBlMomuM.l 
COENA. As the Roman meals are not 
always clearly distingoished, it will he eon- 
venimvt to treat of all under the most nnpor. 
tantone; and we shall contrne ourselves to 
Ihedeseriplionof the ordinary life of the mid 
die ranks of society in the Augustan age, no- 
, lieing incidentally the most remarkable devi- 

The meal with which the Roman some- 
times began the day was the jentacidam, 
which was chiefly taken by children, or sick 
persons, or the luxurious. An irregular meal 
(if we may so express it) was not likely K> 
have any TOry regular time ; two epigrams of 
Martial, however, seem to lut the hour at 
about three or four o'clock in the morning. 
Bread formed the snbslantial part ol this 
early breakfast, to which cheese, or dried 
fruit, as dates and raisins, i 
added. 

Next followed the p-nnihi. 
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perso 


naot 


simp! 


habits a 


frugal meal 


yta 


en about t 




ne o'clock. 








ipal niea 


of Ihe day, 




ir. 




'dinnBr, 


was uaualf^ 


abovi 


e o'clock in the 


time of Cice- 



ITie 



ro and Augustus, though we read of soon 
pereuns not dining till near sunset. A Ro- 
man dinnor at the house of a wealthy mar 
usually ctmsiated of three courses. The first 
was called proaailsls, amecB&aa or guslalio. 
and waamadeupofallsortsof stimulanta td 
the appetite. Egga also were so indispensa- 
ble to Ihe first course that they almost gave 
a name to it (aS avu usque ad mala). The fru- 
gality of Martial only allowed of lettuce and 
Sicenian ohves; indeod he himself tells 
that the pramuJsis was a refinement of ..__ 
dern luxury. It would far exceed our limits 



n all tlie dishea which (orm^ the 
aecona course of a Roman dinner. Of birds, 
the Quinea hen (Afra atis), the pheasant {pha- 
siono, so called from Phaals, a river of Col- 
chis), and the thruah, were most in repute ; 
the hvar of a capon steeped in milk, and bec- 
cahcos iliaeduiar) dressed with pepper, were 
held a delicacy. The peacock, accordlK to 



acqnu-ed such repute among the Roman \ 
mauds as to be commonly aold for fifty dena- 
rii Other birds are mentioned, as tlie duck 
(oBBs). especially its head and breast; the 
woodcock (attageji), the turtle, and flamingo 
(pioemrapferusj, the tongue of which. Martial 
telle us, especially commended itself to the 
delicate palatB. Of Ash the variety was per- 
haps still greater: the charr (scanu), the lur- 
bot {rhombus), the sturgeon {a^pfttser), the 
mullet {mutlat), were highly priieff and dress- 
ed in the most various fashions. Of solid 
meat, pork seems to have been the favourite 
dish, especially sucking-pig. Boar's flesh 
and venison were also in high repute, espe- 
cially the former, described by Juvenal as 
animal propttr cotaiiiiia natum. Condiments 
were added to most of these dishes ; such 
were the mvria, a kind of pickl« made from 
the tunny fish; the garum mcionnn, made 
from the intestines of the mackerel ((comAer), 
BO called because brought from inroad ; alec^ 
a sort of brine ; faex, the sediment of wine, 
&c. Several kinds of fangi are mentioned, 
trufles (boletiV mushrooms (iuin-ej). which 
either made dishes by themselves, or formed 
the garniture for larger dishes. 

It must not be supposed that the ariiairi of 
imperial Rome wete at all behind ourselves 
in the preparations and arrangements of the 
table. In a large household, Ihe functions, 
ries to whom this important duty was en- , 



urtor) had 



trusted were four, the bntler (pnwuij), the 
cook (arckimaginu), the arranger of the dish- 
es (alnalor), Mid the carver {carpia- or sriiior) 
Carving was taught as an art, and performed 
to the sound of music, with appropriate ges- 

Qouvulni leiHJieB, et quo (aLlioH secelur." 
In the supper of Petronius, a large tound 
tray (fireulum, repositarium) is brought in. with 
the signs of the zodiac figured al' '"■"'I n 
apon each of whicb the ariisie (« 
placed some appropriate viand, s 
Aquarius, a pan- of scales with tarts (imblilae) 
and cheesecskea {plaeiniae) in each scale on 
Libra, &c. In the middle was placed a hive 
supported by delicate herbage. Presentlyfour 
slaves come forward dancing to the sound of 
music, and take away the upper part of the 
diah; beneath appear all kinds of dreaseil 
meats ; a hare with wings, (o imitate Pega- 
sus, in the middle ; and four figures of Mar- 
syas at the corners, pouting hot sauce (garum 
pipH-amm) over the fish, that were swimming 
m the Euripus below. So enthely had the 
Romans lost all shame of Iniury, since the 
days when Cincius, in supportmg the Fan- 
man law, charged bis own age with the enor- 
mity of introducing the porem rrajanut, a sett 
of puddmg stufied with the flesh of other ani- 

The third course was the btUaria or dessert, 
to which Horace alludes when he says of Ti- 
geiiiaa ob am usque ad mala diartt; it consisted 
of fruits (which the Romans usually ate un. 
cooked], such as almonds {amf/gdalat), dried 
grapes (lowe passae). dates (palmalac, laryoiat, 
J..J..J.-, . ofsweetmeats and confections, called 
"\ia, dakiaria, such as cheesecakes 
'). 






(coplM), tarts (scrMilae), 

the maker of them was caUed pistor <6ifciani 
"'acentarius^ Ubarius, itc. 

We will now aunposa the lable spread and 
the guests assembled, each with hia mappa or 
napkin, and in his dinner dress, called ooena. 
lona ot cubitoria, usually of a bright colour, and 
variegated with flowers. First they took off 
their shoes, for fear of soilmg the cooch.which 
was oflQn inlaid with ivory or tortoiaesbell, 
and covered with cloth of gold. Neit thay lay 
down to eat, the head resting on the left elbow 
ind supported by cushions. There were usu- 
illy, but not always, three on the same couch, 
-he middle place being esteemed the most 
honourable. Around the tables stood the ser- 
vants {miaisiri) clothed in a tunic, and girt 
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tables 
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COLLEGIUM, 
cooled ths room with fana. Here stood an 
eastern voulh behind hia maBlet'a couch, ready 
to answer the noise of the fingers.while others 
bore B large platter of different kinds of meal 
^ Di^^i^was set out in a room called comaU^ 
or Aatfo twbich two words perhaps conTejfed 
to a Ronian ear nearly the saine distmciion 
as onr dining-room and parlour^ The m^b- 
tio, in rich men's houses, was fitied np with 
areat msenilicence, Suetonius mentions a 
supper-ro^m in the golden palace, of Nero, 
constructed like a theatre.w.lt ahiftms scenes 
to change with every course. In the midst 
of the coenatio were set three couches (fr'cli- 
nial answering in shape to the square, as the 
K semicircSat couclTee Ui^-^ta) did to the 
oval tables. An account of the disposition of 
the couches, and of the place wliicb eacli 
guest occupied, is gi.eo in the article Thl 



;thef 



i-ui an Bccoiint of Greek 
tide DeiPnon, 

COENA'CnLUM. [Domus.] 

COENATIO. [CoENA.] 

COFFIN. [Fdnos,] _ 

COGNATl, COGNATIO. The m^nfto 
was the relationship of blood, which existed 
between those who were sprung from a com- 
' -" persons so related were 



eolied cDfi ,.M.., 
The foundation of cog 



a legal 



lo formed 



f, 'I'he term tognaiua (with 
tions) comprehends agaaluij an ,^,^.^ ".-j 
be a (ogMftu, but a mgnoMuisonlvan agMlui 
when his relationship by blood is traced 
'^'"xh^ who were of the same blood by both 
parents were sometimes called germam: m 
BBniuinei were those who had a common latni 
only ; and uUrini those who had a comnn 
mother only. „„ 
CO-GNITOR. [Actio.] 
COGNO'MEN. [NoHES.] 
COHORS. lEiBEOiTDB.] 
COLLE'GIOM. The person! 
a collegium were called coifcgae ot 'f'^- 
The word collegium properly eipr^sed the 
iintion of sereraY persons bemg iimted m any 
office for any common purpose ; « f «|;7'{^' 
i-ame to sisnify a body of persons, and the 
union which bound them together. The col- 
lerium was Ihc traipia of the Greeks. 

^™ legal notion oi a collegium wcs »8 lol- 
lows :— A collegium ot corpus, as it was also 
called, must consist of three parsons at least. 
Persons who legally formed ench an associa. 
tion were said corpus haberr, which is equiva- . 
ent to our phrase of being incorporated ; and in 
later times they were said to berorporflti, and the 1 



COLOSIA. B9 

lody was called a corjxraiio. Associations of 

"a"'eoM hold property in common. Such a 
)ody, which was sometimes also called a iru- 
■ler^tai, was a legal unity. That which was 
lue to the body, was not due to the individu- 
ilsofit; and that which the body owed, waa 
not the debt of the individuals. The common 
property of the body was liable to be aeiied 
and sold for the debts of the body. 

It does not appear how collegia were form- 
ed, eicept that some were specially established 
by legal authority. Other coUegia. were pro- 
bably formed by voluntary associations ol in- 
diTiduals under the provisions of some general 
legal authority, such as those of the pnbJi- 

Some of these corporate bodies reseinhled 
our companies or guilds ; such were the m<,- 
mm, pisUTum, &c. colltgia. Others were of a 
religious character; such as the poni'foHm, 
a-agnnan, frainm anjolium i^lfgia. Othera 
were bodies concerned aboat government and 
administration i as iribmumm plcbii, ^aiala- 

tn.deairioiaimaillegia. 

According lo the definition of a collegium, 
the consuls being only two in number were 
not a collegium, though each was caUed col- 
lega with respect to the other, and their union 
■ I office was called collegium. 
When B new member was taken into a col- 

■einm he was said co-optari, and the old 

^ said with respaC •" >■ 



Mm. 1 nemuuB VI iuiuj^ u^ --- 
oulll vBry indifferent collegia. The 
statement of their rules belongs lo the several 
heads of AuauR, PosrlfEi, &c. 

COLO'NIA. a colony, co-- 

I * — .1 — ,.«^b cttlere, " t 

^"ified"B"' tiller of the earth. 

1 Gbeke. The usual Greek words for a 
ilony are imimia and ji^ijpou^/a. The lat- 
ict word, which signified a division of con- 
quered lands among Athenian citiiens, and 
which corresponds in some respects lo the 
Roman colonia, is explained in the article 
Clebuchi. . „ , , 

The earlier Greek colonies, called dTrouiiii, 
were usnally composed of mere bands of ad- 
venturers, who left Iheir native country, with 
their families and properly, to seek ajiew 
home for themselves. Some of the colonies, 
equence of foreign inva- 
sion or mvii ~.~i.. ■■■ere undertaken without 
any formal consent from the rest of the com- 
munity; but usually a colony was sent out 
with the approbation of the mother country, 
.and under the management of a leader (oJo- 
I arn;) appointed by U. But whatever may 
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h&ie been the orifin of the colony, it 
alnrsya considered in a politiciil point of 
Independent of the mother countrv, called 
by the Greeks mehvpolis (jaiTpdTroli^), the 
J'mother-citj," and entitelj; emancipated from 
ita cuntrol. At the same time, though a col- 
ony was in no political subjection to its patent 
Elate, it was united to it by the ties of filial 
aflection ^ and, according to the generally re- 
ceived opinions of the Greeks, its duties to the 
parent state corresponded to lliose of a daugh- 
ter to her mother. Hence, in all matters of 
common interest, the colony gave precedence 
to the mother stale ; and the founder of the 
colony (olKinr^;), who might be considered 
aa the repiesenlative of the parent state, was 
usually worshipped, after his death, as a hero. 
Also, when the colony became in lis turn a 
parent, ituauadysought a leader for the colony 
which it intended to found from the original 
mother country ; and the same feeling of re- 
spect was manifested by embassies which 



festivals and on simil^ occasions. The col- 
ouiawalsoworsMppedin their new settlement 
the same deities ae they had been accustomed 
to honour in their native country : the aacred 
fire.nhichwas constantly kept burning on their 
public hearth, was taken from the Ptytaneium 
of the pa rent city ; and sometimes the priests 
also were brought from the mother state. In 
the same spirit, it was considered a violation 
of aacred ties for a mother country and a colony 
to [hake war upon one another. 

The preceding account of the relations be- 
tween the Greet colonies and the mother 
country is auppotted by the history which 
Thucydides gives us of the quarrel between 
Corcyra and Corinth, Corcyra was a colony 
of Corinth, and Epidamnus a colony of Cor- 
cyra ; hut the leader {oUioTi^c) of the colony 
ofEpidamnuB was a Corinthian who was m- 
vited from the metropolis Cormth. In course 
of time, in consemience of civil dissensions, 
and attacks from the neighbouring barbarians, 
the Epidamniaiis apply for aid to Corcyra. 
but their request is rejected. They neit ap- 
ply to the Corinthians, who took Epidamnus 
nnMt their protection, thinking, says Thucy- 
dides. that the colony was no less theirs than 
the Corcyreans': arid also mduced to do so 
through hatred of the Corcyreana, because 
they neglected them thiiagh they were colo- 
nials i for they did not give to the Corinthi- 
ans the euElomaty honours and deference in 
the public solemnities and sacrifices, which 



the other coloniea were wont to pay to the 
mother country. The Corcyreana. who had 
become verji powerful by sea. took oft'ence at 
the Corinthians receiving Epidamnus under 
their protection, and the result was a war be- 
tween Corcyra and Corinth, 'fhe Corcyre- 
ans sent amba^adors to Athens to ask s*- 
sistance; and in reply to the djjection that 
they were a colony of Corinth, they said 
" that every colony, as long aa it is treated 
kindly, respects the mother country: but 
when it is injured, is ahenated from it; for 
colonists are not sent out as subjects, hut 
that they may have equal rights with those 
that remain at home." 

If is true that ambitious states, such as 
Athens, sometimes claimed dominion over 
other slates on the ground of relationship ; 
general rule, colonies may be re- 
is mde pendent slates, attached to 
ttropoUs by ties of sympathy and 

— descent, hnt no farther. The case 

of Poiidaea. to which the Corinthians sent 

inually the chief magistrates (Sit/iumiyyot), 
appears to have been an oiception te the gen- 
eral rule. 

2, RouiN. A kind of colonization seems 
eiisted among the oldest Italian na- 



were apparently mere bands of adven- 
I, and such colonies rather resembled 
the old Greek coloniea, than those by which 
Rome eitended her dominion and her name. 
Coloniea were established by the Romans 
far back as the annals or traditions of the 
city eitend. and the practice was continued, 
without intermission, during the republic and 
under the empire. Colonies were intended 
■0 keep in check a conquered people, and 
tiso to repress hostile incursions ; Mid their 
;hief object was orimnally the eitension and 
.:._ ..r.i_ft ._... - jjgij,^ 



oflhe 

calls the old Italian colonies 
pugnaci^a impmi. Another object w! 






crease the population, Sometii 
diale object of a colony was to carry off a 
number of turbulent and discontented per- 
sons. Colonies were also established for the 
purpose of providing (or veteran soldiers, a 
practice which was begun by Sulla, and con- 

" * under the emperors: these coloniae 

called militates. 
— I old Roman colonies were in the nature 
of garrisons planted in conquered towns, and 
the colonists had a portiun of the conquered 
territory (usually a third part) assigned to 
them. The inhabitants retained the rest of 
their lands, and lived together with the new 
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settlerSjWho alone composed t(ie proper col- 
ony. The conquered people musl al first 
hsTB been quite a distinct class from, and in- 
ferior to tlie coJoniats. 

Ho colonia was establislied without a lei, 
plebiscilum. or senalusconsultum ; a fact 
which showa llmt a Roman colony was never 
re Ijodyof adventui 



When 






(cBlmiam deducere). These persons varied in 
number, but three was a common number 
(triumviri ad colonos dedtn^aidai). We also 
read of dTtumviri, auirtqun^iri, vigintiviri for the 
same purpose. The law tixed the quantity 
of land Clmtwas to be distributed, and how 
much was to be assigned to each person. 
No Roman could be sent out as a colonist 
without his free consent, and when the colo- 
ny was not an inviting one, it was difficult to 
fill up the number of volunteers. 

The colonia proceeded to its place of des- 
tination in the form of an army (sufr vejctUo), 
which is indicated on the coins of some colo- 
nise. An'urbe, if one did not already exist, 
was a necessary part of a new colony, and 
its limits were marked out by a plough, which 
is also indicated on ancient coins. The co- 
lonia hail also a terrilory, which, whether 
marked out by the plough or not, was at 
least marked out by metes and bounds. Thus 
the urbs and territory of the colonia respect- 
ively corresponded to the urbs Ror "" "'- 



colonies founded by the Rranans were 

divided into two great classes of colonies of 
Roman citizens and Latin colonies i names 
had no reference to the persons who 
I the colonies, but merely indicated 
olitical tights with respect to Rome as 
!rs of the colony. The members of a 
1 colony (cetmia civium Rmuatamm) 
red all the rights of Roman ciliiens. 

embers of a Latincolony (colonia Latins) 

ceased to have the full rights of Roman citi- 
Probably some o! the old Latin colo- 
Bre established by the Romans in con- 
junction with other Latin_ states. After the 
" iqiiest of 



.lablisbed 



,. Latium, the Romans ei 
__ called Latin colonies, in vaiiuuii 
of Italy. Roman citizens, who chose to 

.he more solid advantage of a grant 

of land, and became L«tini. [Civitas.] 
;h colonies were subject to and part 
;b6 Roman slate ; but they did not pos- 
5 the Roman franchise, and bad no po- 
,.., themselves. The lei Ju- 
90, gave the Roman franchise 



is stated that a 






I alter ward 3 observe 



the colony i 



already been , , 

' :ta). This merely means, that so lone 

lew colony in the same place: 

doctrine that would hardly need proof, foi 
new colony implied a new assignment of 
lands ; but new settlers (lunii adtcripti) might 
be sent to occupy colrHiial lands not already 
aSELgned. Indeed it was not unu ' '' 
colony to receive additions, and 
might be re-established, if it seeme 
ry, from any cause. 

The commissioners appointed to conduct 
the colony had apparently a profitable office, 
luid (he estabUshment of a new settlement 
gave employment to numerous functionaries, 
among ~' '^•" 



a colony 









S^lT'^K 



dation of a colony might then, , 

not only be a mere party measure, carried fc 
the purpose of gaining popularity, but it would 



iding plac 



iforn 



Utical bond ai 

members of tli 



;h Latin c< 



I Latin colonies and tb 



the Socii w 

complete m . 

Thus there was then really no difference be. 
I these municipia and (he Roman colo- 

, eicept in their historical ongm: the 

members of both were Roman citizens, and 
e Roman law prevailed in both. 
In the colonies, as at Rome, the populai 
isembly had originally the sovereign power 
*■ — the magistrates, and could ever 
. When the popular ■■'•- 







ia ; the 

^^iaUi. Tlius, in the later ages, cmn is op- 
posed to »sna(us, the former being the senate 
of a colony, and the latter the senate of 
Rome. But the terms senatus and senator 
were also applied to the senate and members 
ofthesanaleofacolony. Alter the deolme 
of the popular BB«mblie8, the senate had the 
whole mtemal administration of acity, con- 
jointly with the magisttatuB ; but only a de- 
curio could be a magistratos, and the choice 
was made by the decuriones. 

The highest magisttatus of a colonia were 
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COI.UMR^RrilM, 



the dwumviri or quatlvorvtri, BO Galledt 
mambefs might Taty, whose functions 
compared with those of the consulate a 
before tha eatabliahraent of the praetorship. 
The name diaaiatiri seems to have been the 
most common. Their principal duties were 
the sdministtalioa of jastice, and accordingly 
we find on inscriptions " Dnumviri J. D." <jini 
disumlo), " Quattuorviri J. D." The name 
consul also occurs in inscriptions to denote 

thischief magistracy; ahd eT— J'—-' ^ 

praetor occur under the empii 

repubtio. The office of the duumviri lasted 

In some Italian towns there was ajprasftc/Ma 

eo-esistent with, the duumviri. The duum. 
viri were, as we have seen, originally chosen 
by the people; but the praefectus waa ap- 
pomted annually in Rome, and sent lo the 
town called a p-nefeclurii, which might be 
either a municipmm or a colonia, for it wi 
only in the matter of the praefectus that _ 
town called a praefectura differed from other 
Italian towns. ATpinnm is called both a ma- 
nicipium and a praefectura ; and Cicero, a ria- 
tive ofthisplace,obt»ined the highest honours 
that Rome could confer. 

The censor, mraiw, or qtanqiieaniili!, all 
which riames denote the same functionary, 
waa also a municipal magistrate, and corre- 
sponded (0 the censor at Rome, and in some 
cases, perhaps, to the quaestor also. Censors 
are mentioned in Livy as magietrates of the 
twelve Latin colonies. The quinqueunalea 
were sometunes duumviri, sometimes quattu- 
orviri ; but they are always carefully distin- 
fished from the duumviri and quattuorviri 
D. ; and their functions were those of cen- 
sors. They held their office for one year, and 
during the four intermediate years the func- 
tions were not exercised. The office of cen- 
sor or quinquennalis was higher in rank than 
that of^the duumviri J. D., and it could only 
be filled by those mho had discharged Iheolher 
offices of the municipality. 

COLOSSUS (joSoooof), is used both by 
the Greeks and Romans to signify a statue 
larger than life ; but - ' 



on, the w 



ire frequently 



applied to designate figures of gigantic 



Such figures were first executed in Egypt, 
and were afterwards made by the Greeks and 
Romans, Among the colossal statues of 
Greece, the tnost celebrated was the bronze 
roIoMw at Rhodes, dedicated to the sun, the 
height of which was about 90 feet. 

COLITMSA'RIUM, a dovecot or pigeon- 
bouse, also signified a scpiilcbral cliamher 



COLVMNA. 
formed lo receive the ashes of the lower ordefa 
or dmendents of great families ; and in (he 
plural, the niches m which the cinerary urns 
iollae) were deposited. 
COLUMNA (Kiav, OTvXoc), a pillar or 
T™U! ■ 

ightfbr . — ^ ^„, 

led lo (he aooplion of similar ail 

or tile of 






'ith ai 



ith a 









Greek archiif 



, ] Hence the princi- 
pal parts of which every column consists are 
three, the base (iasii), the shaft {acapta), and 
(cspilalu,^). 

•-'-'- '- the oldest style of 

ust consider all the 
n ine same row as having one com- 
whereas in the Ionian and Corin- 
thian each column has a separate base, called 
spira. The capitals of these two latter orders 
show, on comparison with the Doric, a much 
richer style of oroamenl ; and the character 
of lightness and elegance is further obtained 
in them by their more slender shaft, its height 
being much greater in proportion to ila thick- 

may Iw formed by the inspection of the three 
""lompanying specimens ot pillars. The first 
.!.„ i„rt !,_ J ■_ T...1 t. gecond lone. 




In all the o d 
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COMA, 
(lottoni towards the lop. The shaft was, 
however, made with a slight swelhng in the 
middle, which was called the ent/tus. It was, 
inoreoter, aliaoat universally channelled or 
flut«d. „ , , 

Rows ot columns were genetalW employed 
In the interior and eitarior of Iniildinsa ; but 
single columna were also erected to com- 
memorate persons or events. Among these, 
some of the most remarkable were the coiuni- 
nu! rostratae, called by that name because 
three ship-beakB proceeded from each side of 
them, and designed to record successful en- 
gagements at sea. The most important and 
celebrated of those which yet teniain, is one 
erected in honour of the consul L. UuiLUua, 
on occasion of his victory over the Cartha- 
ginian fleet, B. c, 261. 



COMITIA. 



93 



! time of the emperors, and probably 
in the same style aa those of Greece ; 
_. the Augustan period a variety of differ- 
ent heaJ-dtesaes came into fashion. 
Both Greeks and Romans had some pecu- 
it customs connected with the growth of 
their hair. The Spartans comhadanddreBsed 
their heads with especial care when abo^t to 
nt'er any great damper. The sailors of 

nations shaved off their hair after an 

escape from shipwreck, or other heavy calam- 
ity, and dedicated it to the gods. In the earlier 
ages, the Greeks of both seies cut their hair 
close in mourning ; but subsequently this 



onlined 



olhew 







ing theirs long and neglected, as was the 
custom aman^t the Romans. 

In childhood, that is, up to the age of pu- 
berty, the hair of the males was BuSered to 
grow long amongst both nations, whan it was 
clipped and dedicated to some liver or deity. 
At Athens this ceremony was performed on 
the third day of the. festival Apaturia, which 
is therefore termed KovpsuTif. 

In both countries the slaves were shaved as 
a mark of servitude. 

The vestal virgins also cut their hair short 
upon taking their vows ; which rile still re- 
mains in the papal church, in which all fe- 
malaa have their hair cut close upon taking 

COMISSATIO (derived from kuuoc), the 
_.ime of a drinking entertamment. which took 
place after ll" 



Columns were also employed. .. 

rate the dead. The column on the richthant 

in the last woodcut exhibits that which tht 

senate erected to the honour of the Emperor 

Trajan. Similar columns were erected to the 

memory of many of the Roman emperors. 

COMA (K6un)- "he hair of the head. _ 

In very early times the Rom^s wore then 

hair long, and hence the Romans of the Au- 

Buatan age designated their ancestors inionsi, 

ani eapiUaiL But this fashion did not last 

■ after the year B, c, 300. The women, too, 

dressed their hair with aimplicity, at least un. 



,r, the 



icted, such as the election of i 

passing of laws, the declaral 

jaking of peace, and, in some 

of persons charged with public 



irding 



mo.,. ..„.v ,...,„„ kinds of CO . 

to the three ditferent divisions of the Romt 

''Tlhe COKITIA CuBi.»T«, or assembly of 
the euriat, the institution of which is assigned 
to Romulus. 

II. The CoMiTijiCENTrEiiTA, or assembly 
of the centuries, in which the people gave 
their ■ " ■" ■■■" -' — " 



n the classificatioi 
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out taking the auspices; the camiila iribu 
not require ibeee sanctions, 

I. CoMiTH CuRiATA. This prioiili* 
sembly of tiie Romans originated at a 
wlifin there was no second order of the 
It was a meetini; of the popMinj, or original 
burgesses, assembled in their tribes of houses, 
and no member of the ^fbs could vole at such 
a meeting. The ancient nmmius of Rome con- 
sisted of two tribes— the Rnmnes or Ramnfnaet 
and the Tilimsei or Tiiles, called after the two 
patronvmic heroes of the state JiOmm, Renms 
Of Ramutui, and Tifiu Taiiua ; to which was 
subsequently added a third tribe, the Lwerts 
or Luccraiaes. The Ramnes are supposed to 
have been the Romans propet, the Tilki. 5a 
■"' ' "' ' LolinBOrofaTyrrhe- 



The 



la original Iribea of the popidi.. ._ 
divided into thirty oa-ws, and each 
ol these into ten gcaies or houses ; and this 
number of the gentes also corresponded to the 
number of councillors who representfld t' 
in the senate, which consisted of 300 n: 

The eoBuVifl nmala were thus the assembly 
of the original patricians, in which they voted 
by curiae. This asserably was chi«[y held 
for confirming some ordinance of the senate - 
no matter could be brought before them ex 
cept by the authority of the senate ; and with 
regard to elections and laws, they had merely 
the power of confirming or rejecting what Iht 
senate bad already decreed. After the eatab 
lishment of the cemiiia cmtaritUa, the twi 
principal reasons for summoning the anailu 
cwiala were, either the passing of a lex curiali 
di wiperia, or the elections of priests. The la 
curiaia dt imptrio was necessary in order It 
confer opon the dictator, consuls, and other 
magisttateE, impCTiam or military command ; 
withont this they had only a jmitaUa or citil 
authority, and were not allowed to meddle 
nilh military affairs. The romiffstnruiii were 
also held for [he purpose of carrying into effect 
Ihe form of adoption called admgalio, for the 
confirmation of willa, and for Che ceremony 
called dOatatio tacrannn. They were held in 
that part of the fomm which was called cmu- 
lium, and where the tribunal (suggesium) stood. 
Tbe patrician magistrates properly held the 
comitia cnriata ; or, if the question to be pro- 
posed had relation to sacred rights, tbe ponti- 
fices jiresided. As the popular element in the 
" '"'e increased ui power andimport- 






urias, whoaa duty it was to summon tl 
: when the meetings actually took piac 
— tbe classes ir ■'-- 



summoned by a trumpeter [comicen or 
c(iuucM). Hence, when the eomitia curiata 
were held for tbe inauguration of a flanien, for 
the making of a will, &c., tbey were called 
specially the comitia calaia, or ■' the summoned 
assembly." 
II. The Comitia Centobuta, or, as they 
=™ ™,n=ii™=- called, the ctmiiia majnm, 



body ^e popubis or 

- - — -- — .esses 0/ the three 

tribes, and the picis, or the commonalty who 
had grown up by their side ; and to give tbe 
chief weight m the state to wealth and num- 
bers, rather than to birth and family preten- 
sions. With a view to this he formed a plan 
by virtue of which the people would vole on 
all important questions according to their 
equipments when on military service, and ac- 
cording to the position which they occupied 
in the great phalani or army of the city ; in 
other words, according to their property ; for 
it was this which enabled them to equip them- 
selvesaccordinglolhe prescribed method. In 
many of the Greek states the heavy armed sol- 
diers were identical with the citizens possess- 
hefull franchise; and instances occur in 
ik history when the privileged classes 
1 lost their prerogatives, from patting the 
(ofafuUcltiien into tbe hands of the com- 
moimlty ; so that the principle which rego- 
.1 ■-■eTiy the arrange- 



Ity ; so that Ih 
lated the votea in tl. 
" the army o 



culiar to the constitution of Servu 
arrangement considered the whole state as 
forming a regular army, with its cavalry, 
heavy-armed infantry, reserve, carpenters, 
musicians, and baggage-train. The cavalry 
included, first, the six equestrian centuries, 
,he lex mgriigia, which consisted eiclu- 
ily of patricians, who had the requisil 



which B 



■. Theyw 



added 



weight 



i equipped in a complete 
fs proper pol 



wealth and importance i 

fluencB, they were reckoned'as iormi 

— ' -ries; namely, 40 of young men ( juniores) 

17 to 45, and 40 of older men (smiarti) 

years and upwards. 3. Those whose 

property was above 73,000 and under 100,000 
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COMITIA. 



aises, »nd who wpre equipved with the wooden 1 up out of all the thi 

scminn iuBtead of the bronie clipius, bat had | the second and tliitd 

no coat of mail. Ttay madeup aocenturie- ■ " -"'=~- ■ - '" 

10 of jipUorts and 10 of isnicrei. 3. Thos 

whose property was above 50,000 asies an 

below 75,000, and who had neither coat i 

mail nor gteaves. They consisted of the san 

numbetof centuries as the second dasBtSitv 

latly divided iiito juBJorM sind jsniorej. 

Those whose property was above 25,000 ass 

and below 50,000, and ■-'• °* "■ 



perty w 



only. This class also 
5. Those whose pro- 
a between 12,300 and 25,000 osm, 
oi,u ....>, were armed vuith slinas and darts. 
They formed 30 centories. The first four 
classes composed the phalani : the fifth clas! 
the light-armed infantry. Those citizen 
whose property fell short of tlio qualificalio 
for the fifth class were reckoned as supemi 
ineraries. Of these there were two centurit 
of the occsnsi and vdati, whose property e: 
ceeded 1500 nsses; one century of the proi 
rari't,vvhose property was under 1500 lussi an 
above 375 ; and one century of the capiu-csia 
whose property fell short of 375ojsei. A 
these centuries were classed according I 
their property : but besides these, there wei . 
three centuries which were classed according 
to their occupation ; the /ntri or carpenters, 
attached to the centuries of the first class ; 
the camicints or horn-blowers, and the (ujncinss 
or lilkina, the tninipeters,who were reckoned 
with the fourth class. Thus there would be 
in all 195 centuries, 18 of cavalry, 140 of 
heavy infantry, 30 of light infantry, 4 of re- 
serve and camp-followers, and 3 of smiths and 
musicians. In voting it was intended to give 
the first class and the knights a preponderance 
over the rest of the centuries, and this was 
effected as wa have just mentioned ; for the 
first class, with the knights and the fabri, 
amoanted to 99 cenlnriea, and the last four 
classes, with the supemumerarif — ■■ 

by the others, e.— „ , — 

..; ; „ f.ranlf ™, suppose that 

ite rather with 

which they were assigned, the first class.w 
the knights, would still have a majority of i 
century. The same principle was observed 
when the army was serving in the field, 
the centaries of seniorei consisted of pel 
ijieyond the military age, the juninres i 



voles, and 10 from each class stood 
among the iriani. the rest being haitati with 
■■ " ; tbefonrthclassBuppliedlOcenlunes, . 
nber of its junior votes.who formed the 
without shields 1 the fifth elms fur- 
nished 30 centuries, twice the number of its 
iunior votes, who formed the thhty centnnea 
of rwarii. To these were added 10 lurTnae of 
cavalry, or 300 men. This was the division 
and arrangemenloflhearmyasa legion. But 
when it was necessary to vote m the camp, 
they woultl of course revert to the principles 
which regolaled the division of the classes for 
the purpose of voting at home, and would re- 
unite the double contineents. In this way,we 
have 86 centuries of junior votes, or 90 with 
the five unclassed centuries. Of these, the 
first class with the /o6n" formed 41 centuries, 
leaving 49 for the other centuries ; but with 
the first class the 10 lunaae of the cavalry 
would also be reckoned, as 10 centuries, and 
the first class would have 51, thus exceeding 
the other moiety by 2. ,. , j . .t. 

The Mwilia centariala were held in the 
campua Marina wilhoot the city, where they 
met as the exercitm tirbanus or armv of the 
city; and, in reference to their military o! 



e account h 
St class sent its 40 centuries of j 
aich 30 formed the yrincipe) anc 



10 Vi 



....,„.. J with the eoim'lio cKn'oto. 

On the connection of this division into cen- 
jries with the registration of persons and 
property, see Censobs and Cbkbus. The 
general causes of assembling the comilio cen- 
turiata were, to create magistrates, to pasa 
laws, and to decide capital causes when the 
offence had reference to the whole nation, 
and not merely to the rights of a particular 
order. Thev were summoned by the king, 
or by the magistrates in the tepubhc who 
represented some of bis functions, that is by 
the dictator, consuls, praetors, and, in the 
case of creating magistrates, by the inlertei 
also. The praetors could only hold the co- 
mitia in the absence of the consuls, or, if 



tors, and of the censors. It was necessary 
that seventeen days' notice should be given 
before the comitia were held. This inten-al 
\vas called a irmimdmHm, or "the space of 
three market-days" [*™ nundi.ias, -'three 
ninth-days"), because the country people 
came to Rome to buy and sell every nini*, or 
rather every eighth day, according to our 
mode of reckoning, and spent the interval of 
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seren days in Ihe country. The first step in 
holding the comitia was to take the Buspices. 
The presiding officer, accompanied by one of 
the augurs {trngnre adhibito), pil<;hea a tent 
{labemactilum cepil) without the city, for the 
purpose of observing the auspices. If ttie 
. --.pitched in due form, all the pro- 



might 



is not pit 

(s of the . . 

magistrate elected at tl 
to abdicate hia office, 
also be broken off by : 



.inwlf 

The ci 






a tribune ; if the Etandani, 
which was aeCupinthe jatiiculum. was taken 
down; or if any one was seized with the 
epilepsy, which was from this circumstance 
called the mortus tnmiiialis. 

The first step taken at the eomi/io csnturiala 
was for the magistrate who held them to repeat 
the words of a tbrm of prayer alierthe augur. 
Then, in the case of an election, the candi- 
dates' names were read, or, in the case of a law 
or a trial, the proceedings or bills were read 
by a herald, and different speakers were iieard 
□a the subject. The question was put 
them with the interrogation, Yditis, jubeai , 
Qiririlu,' Hence the bill was called rogntio, 
and the people were said jubrre .' '^'- - 

ibrm of commencing the poll ' 
vobis videtur, discedite. Quirites ; 
eufiraginm, bene jarantibus diis, 
tres censuerunt, voa jubete." T 
which the centuries voted was 
lot ; and that which gave its vo 

calledtheMnluriopcoerogoli™. T 

called _JK« wcaint. In ancient times the peo- 
ple wsra polled, as at our elections, by word 
of mouth. But at a later period the ballot 
IS introduced by a set of special enactment) 



(the legei tofteiJonnc), having rsfere 
■ '■ - ■ - ting. These. 
t, introduced b 



diflferent objects in voting. 

1. The Csbinian taw. introduced by 1 



;o the 



sian law, b. c. 137. 3. The Papi 

troduced by C. Papirias Carbo, the tribune, 
in B. c, 131. 4. The Caelian law, B. C. 107. 
In voting, (he centuries were snmmoned in 
order into a boarded enclosure (Mjidun or 
jvilt), into which they entered by " "»""■" 



ising or rejection of a law, each voter 
i two labeltae : one inscribed U. R., 
rogia, " I vole for the law ;" the other 
ed jt., i. e. aii/ijuo, " 1 am ibr the old 
The (oififiu were thrown into the da- 
ballot-boxes [Cista] ; and when the 
voting was finished, the Togoivrei collected 
the tahtSat, and handed them over to other 
otflcers, called diribilores, who divided (be 
--'-(, while a third clasa of officers, termed 
rfcs, checked (hem off by points ipuncta) 
marked on a tablet. Hence puncrum is used 
nelaphorically to signify " a vote." The ro- 
>o(wei, diribiiares, and casledes were generally 
friends of the candidates, who voluntarily 
undertook these duties. But Augustus select- 
1 900 of the equestrian order to perform 

The acceptance of a law by the ctnlariala 
jnitia did not acquire full force tiU niter It 
..id been saclioned by the comilia ™rw(a [but 
see Lex Publilia]. except in the case of a 
capital offence against the whole nation, 
when they decided alone. 

HI. The CoMiTi.i Tbibdta were not ea- 
(abliahed ti , " 

acquired some ccnsideroble mflue. _ _ _ 
stale. They were an assembly of the peo- 
ple according (n the local tribes, into which 
the plebs was originally divided : for the pleba 
or commonalty took its rise from the forma- 
tion of a domain or territory, and the tribes 
of the commmalty were necessarUy local, 
that is, they had regions corresponding to 
each of them ; therefore, when the territory 
diminished the number of theae tribes dimin- 
ished also. Now, according to Fabius, there 
were originally 30 tribes of plebeiana, (hat 
ia, as many plebeian tribes as (here were 
patrician turim. These 30 tribes consisted 
of 4 nrhan and 2S rustic tribes. But at the 
admission of the Crustumine tribe, when App. 
Claudius with his numerous (rain of clients 
migrated to Rome, there were only 20 of 
tribes. So that probably the cessio 



passage {pons) slightly raised fr 

fc. ibably a differen 

>r the Roman authors gener- 



, .^ mtheground. 

s probably a different enclosure for 
each century, for tbe Roman authors 
ally apeak of them in the plural The 
with which they had to ballot were given 
(he citizens at the entrance of the poia 
certain officers, called rogatorea, because tb 
UBed,before the ballot was mtroduced.to a 
{rogare) each century for ila vole, and hi. . 
intimidation was often practised. If (be busi- 
ness of the day were an election, the tabeUae 
had the initiate of (he candidates. If it were 



e pleba had 



., - ,--perty was re- 
quisite to enable a citizen tovoteinthecgnufia 
iribtaa ; whoever belonged to a given region, 
and was in consequence registered in the cor- 
responding tribe, had a vote at these comitia. 
They were summoned by the Irihuni plthis, 
who were also the presiding magistrates, if 
the purpoae for which they were called was 
ihe election of tribunes or aediles ; but con- 
aula or praetors might preside at (he comitia 
Iributa, if they were called for the election ot 
, other inferior magistrates, such as the quaea- 
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Theit judicial functions ware confined to 
eases of l^hter iinportimce. They could not 
decide in those which related to capital of- 
fences. In their legislatiTB capacity they 
passed plebisdia, or "decrees ol the pitbt," 
which ware originally binding only on them- 
selves. At last, however, the ptebiKili were 
placed on the same fooling with the leget, by 
the Lix HorUiiia (a, c. 288), and from this 
lime they could pass whatever legisialiie 
enactments they pleased, without or agamsl 
the authority of the senate. The infloencB 



)f the CO 



i,ho» 



reeled towards the internal afiaira of theslate 
and the rights of the people, while the comitia 
cmiwriiila eiercised IheiT power more in rB- 
latioii to the foreign and eslemal relations 
of the slate, although towards the end of the 
republic this distinction gradually Yanished. 

The comitia centuriata were, as we have 
seen, in reaUly an aristocratic, or, as the 
Greeks would say, a timoctatic assembly, 
since the equites and the first class, by the 
great number of their centutiee. eietcised 
such an influence, that the TOtes of the other 

Now aa patricians and plebeians had gradu- 
ally become united into one body of Soman 
citiiene with almost equal powers, the neces- 
sity must sooner or later have become manl- 
iest that a change should be introduced into 
the constitution of the comitia of the centu- 
ries in favour of the democtatic principle, 
s of the government 

.._B „ .heooner ' ' "-■ ■'-- -' 

this change w 

•national assembly, 

place. A change, however, was introduced 
m favour of the democtatic print 
the eiact nature of tHis change it 
impossible to determine. The tune 

it was introduced is likewise uncei . _... 

it is clear that it did not lahe place till afl;er 
the time when the number of the thirty-fii 
tribes was completed, that is. after the year 
E. 0, 241, perhaps in the censorship of C. 



mocratical. With respect to the nature ol 
the alteration, so much is certain, that it con- 
sisted in an amalgamation of the centutiea 
and the tribes ; but we are not told in whal 
way this amalgamation was made. In the 
absence of all positive testiiaoDjr, the follow- 



97 
ing may be taken as a prohablfl view of the 
' ige which was efiected, 

le five classes instituted by Servius Tul- 

continued to exist, and were divided into 

uries of seniores and juniorea; but the 

les were in the closest connection with 

hirty-live tribes, while formerly the tribes 

existed entirely independent of the census. 

" " ' amalgamation of the claases and the 

Lhe centuries formed subdivisions of 

both ; they were parts of the tribes as well 

-- of the classes. There were perhaps 350 

nuries m the Ihirty-five tribes, and the 

. . iMoia and eqaites voted in the first class 

of each tribe, as seniores and juniotes. The 

ituriea of fabri and comicincs are no long- 

,. mentioned, and the capite censi voted in 

the fitUi class of the fourth city tribe. Each 

century in a tribe had one auffragium, and 

— "i tribe contained ten centuries, two (imi- 

and poiiorca) of each of the five classes. 

The equiles were comprised in the first class, 

and voted with it, and were, perhaps, called 

iriesofthefirstclasB. The mode of 

imained, on the whole, the same as 

mer comitia centu tiata. The equites 

voted with the senators, but the former ubu- 
illy among theiuniores, and the latter among 



these 



Thef 






gaiim ia these assemblies, and this might 
I understood either as a tribua pratnga- 

low that the votes were given according 
■ centuries, and according to tribes only 
. cases when there was no difference of 



J the c 



f the 



, .., -_ conclude that the prnwo- 

gaiica was a century taken by lot from all 
the seventy centuries of the first class, two 
of which ware contained in each of the thir- 
ty-five tribes, and that all the centuries of the 
first class gave their votes first, that is, after 
the praerogativa. From the plural form jwac- 
rogathae, it is moreover inferred that it con- 
sisted of two centuries, and that the two cen- 
turies of the first ctass contained in the same 
tribe voted together. The century of the 
first class drawn by lot to be the praerogativa 
was usually designated by the name of the 
tribe to which it belonged, s, g. Galena jwU- 
onon, that is, the juniores of the iirst class in 
the tribus Galeria. C, Gracchus wished to 
make the mode of appointing the centuria 
praerogativa more det '"' """' '' 

that it should be draw 
es indiscnmina' 
not accepted, 
voted, the result w _-— , 

and tbe othei centuiiea then delibeiatM w&e- 
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ther they should vote the same way or not. 
After this was done, all the centuries of the 
first class voted Bunultaneoualy, and not one 
after ajiolhcr. as the space of one day would 
otherwise not have been sufficient. " ' 









of the second, then those of the third class, 
and so on. until all the centuries of all the 
classes had voted. The simultaneous votiDg 
of all the centuries of one class is sometimes 
for this very reason eipresaed by prima, or 
ttamda claaaia vocatar. When all the centu- 
ries of on« class had voted, the result was 
announced. It seems to have happened some- 
timea that ail the centuries of one tribe voted 

Tenient to count ^e votes according to tribes 
instead of aooording to centuriea. 

The comilia tribvXa in the latter days of the 
republic acquired supreme impoitance, though 
the mntitia centvriala, with their altered and 
mote democratical constitution, still contin- 
ued to exist, and preserved a great part of 
their former power along with the comitia of 
the tribes. During this time the latter ap- 
pear to have been chiefly attended by the 
IKipuIace, which was guided by the tribunes, 
and the wealthier and mote respectable citi- 
Kens had little influence in them. When the 
libertiniandal! the Italians were incorpotated 
in the old thirty-five tribes, and when the po- 
litical corrnption had reached its height, no 
trace of the sedate and moderate character 
was letl by which the comitia tribnu had 
been distinguished in former times. Violence 
find bribery became the order of the day, — -" 
the needy multitude lent willing ears to , 
instigations coming from wealthy bribers and 
tribunes who were mere demagogues. ?""- 
for a time did away with these odions 
ceedings ; since, according to some, he 
ished the comitia Iributa altogether, o., ... 
cording to others, deprived them of the right 
of electing the aacerdotes, and of all th 
legislative and judicial powers. But the a 
stilutioa, snch as it had existed before Sul 
was restored soon after his death by Pomf 
and others, with the exception of the jui 
dictio, which was for ever taken from the 
people by the legislation of Sulla. The peo- 



candidates whom he wished to be elected: 

howoold haveopposed hie wish? Un- 

LUgustus the comitia still sanctioned 

... .aws and elected magistrates, but theit 

whole proceedings were a mere fatce, for 

could not venture to elect any other per- 

than those recommended by the empe- 

Tiberius deprived the people even of 

ielusive power, and conferred the power 

of election upon the senate. When the elec- 

made by the senate the result was 

to the people assembled as comi- 

iata or tributa. Legislation was 

taken away from the comitia entirely, and 

completely in the hands of the senate 

'-- impetor. "^ — 4.1.;,.; — .1 ;.i. 






another loss in the dictatorship 
war himself in connection with 



of J. Caesar, 



icided upon p 



He had also the whole of the legislation ir 
bis hands, through his influence with tbi 
magistrates and the tribunes. The people 
thus retained nothing but the election of 
maoistrales ; but even this power was much 
limited, as Caesar had the right to appoint 
haif of the msBislTBtes himself, with the ex- 






f theci 



,0 have 



iS all 



the sovereign power formerly possessed by 
' he peuple was ciHiferred upon the emperor 
)y the lei regia. [Lex Requ.] The pei>- 
pie only assembled in the campus Manius foe 
the purpose of receiving information as to 
who had been elected or appointed as its ma- 
gistrates, until at last even this announce- 
ment [Ttmrniialie) appears to have ceased. 

COMMEA'TUa, a ftirlough, or leave of aV 
sence from the army for a certain time. 

COMMENTA-RIUSorCOMMENTATU- 
UM, a book of memoirs or memorandum-book, 
whence the expression Caeiarii Commentarii. 
It is also used lor a lawyer's brief, the notes 

" Co5aME-RCiUM. [ClviT«s (Roman).] 

COMPITA'LIA, also called LTJDI COM- 
PlTALrCIl, a festival celebrated once a year 
in honour of the lares compitales, to whom 
sacrifices were offered at the places where two 
or more ways met. In the time of Augustus, 
the Indi compitalicii had gone out of fashion, 
but were restored by him. 

The compitalia belonged to the ferise eon- 
ceplmiK, that is, fesliuals which were celebrated 
on days appointed annually by the magistrates 
or priests. The exact day on which this fes- 
tival was celebrated appears to have varied, 
though it was always in the v'-'— ™— ™"" 
at the beginning of January. 

CONFARREATIO. tiSi. 

CONGIA'RIUM {.cil. KM, from . . „ 

vessel containing a nmgius, [Conoius.] 

In the early times of the Soman republic 
the congltis was the usual measure of oil or 
wine which was, on certain occasions, dis- 
tributed among the people ; and thus amgia- 
rium became a name for liberal donations to 
the people, in general, whether consisting of 
oil, wine, com, money, or other things, while 
donaliona nrade to toe soldiers were called 
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dmuUina, though they were sometimes also 

occasionaJly uaell simply to deaignate a pre- 
sent or pension given by a person of high rant, 

CO'NGl'uS, aRoman liquid me!i9ure,mhich 
contained six seitarii, or the eighth part of the 
amphora (=5.9471 pints Eng.)- 1' ™as equal 
to the larger cSous of the Greeks. 
CONNU-BIUM. [MiTKiMONiuM.] 
CONQUISITO'RES, persons employed to 
go about the country and impress soldiers, 

pointed by a decree of the senate for the pur- 
pose of making a conquisilio. 
CONSANGUlflEl. [CoBBSTi.] 
CON SEC RATIO. [Apotheosis.] 

CONSrUUM. [CONVENTUS,] 

CONSUA'LIA,afeslival,with games, cele- 
brated by the Romans, according to Ovid and 
others, in honour of Consns, the god of secret 
deliberations, or, according to Livy, of Nep- 
tnnns Equeslris, Some writers, however, aav 
that Neptunu- ■''■■—■- 
only different 



xclusively. Their 



^45I,ai 






ity. 



and Consi 

les for one and the same de- 

iniied every year in the cir- 

by the symbolical ceremony of micovering 



an altar dedicated to the god, which 
ried in the earth. For Homuloa, wuu na» 
considered as the founder of Ihe fealival, was 
said to have discovered an altar in the earth 
on that spot. The solemnity toot place on 
theaistolAngustwithhorse and chanot races, 
and hbations were poured mU> the flames 
which consumed the sacrifices. During these 
festive games horses and mules were not al- 
lowed to do any wort, and were adorned with 
gar Wds of flowers. It was at their first cele- 
bration tiiat, according to the ancient legend, 
the Sabine maidens were carried off. 

CONSUL (firarof), the title of the two 
chief officers or magistrates of the Roman re- 
public. The word is probably composed of 
cDFi and mi, which contains the same root as 
the verb lulio, so that consoles signifies ■' those 
e together," ii ■ - " ' 



■ere jjerforined by ten high commis 
centvin), appointed to frame a cooe oi 
On the re-establishment of the consul- 
I n. c. 449, the tribunes proposed that 
the consnls should be chosen from the 
plebeians, but this was strennously resisted by 
the patricians, and a compromise effected by 
-uspending the consular oflice, and creating 

rith consular power, who might be elected 
indifferently both from the patricians and ple- 
beians. They were first appointed in b. c. 444. 
The plebeians, however, were not satisfied 
vith this concession, and still endeavoured to 
ittain the higher dignity of the consulship. 
It length after a serious and long-protracted 
itruggle between the two orders, it was 
enacted by the Licinian law in B. o. 367, that 
henceforth the consulship should be divided 
between the patricians and plebeians, and that 
one of the conanla should always be a ple- 
beian. Accordingly, in B. 0.366, L, Seitius 
was elected the nrst plebeian consul. This 
law, however, was not always observed, and 
it still frequently happened that both consuls 
were patricians, until, in later times, when the 
difference between the two orders had eniirely 
ceased,8nd the plebeians were on a footing of 
perfect equality with the patriciE-- " 



e elected from both orders indiscrimi- 



lately. 

During the later periods of the republic it 
was custoraaiT' for persons lo pass through 
several subordinate magiatraoies before they 
were elected consuls, though this rnle was 
departed from :n manypanicular cases. The 
age at which a person waseligible to the con- 
sulship was fixed in b. c. 180, by the le 

nalia[LEi '" '"'--'— 



le who goes beforf 
*" The cr- 



'and« 



beenioslituted upon the espuh 
in B.C. S09, when the kingly power was trans- 
ferred to two magistrates, whose office lasted 
only for one year, that it might not degenerate 
into tyranny by being vested longer in the 
same persons; and for the same reason two 
were appointed instead of one king, as neither i 
could undertake anvthing unless it was sanc- 
tioned and approved by his colleague. Their . 
-original title was prMtores, or commanders of t 



^ The electioii o( 

ilways toot place m the comitia 

of the centuries, sometime before the eipira- 

. of llie official year of the actual consuls, 

one who and the election was conducted either by the 

s said to have actual consuls themaelves, or by an mterrei 

aekings or a dictator, and ihe persons elected, until 

they entered upon then- office, were called kbi- 

sules designati. While thev were dsnsnsli, 

theyw— 
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The time at nhich^he o]i ci 
their office and the consules deeigiiati e 



s, differed at 



their office in October, then we I 
the lat of August, of the ides of Oecember, the 
lat of July, and ysry frequently of the ides of 
March, until, in B.C. 153, it became an estab- 
lished rule for the consuls to enter upon their 
duties on the Ist of January ; and this custom 
remained down Ui the end of the republic. 
On that day the senators, equites, and citizens 
of all clseses conducted In a procession (de- 

trales from their residence to the capilol, 
where, if tho auspices were favourable, the 
consuls offered up sacrifices, and were in- 
augurated. Thence the procession went to 
the CQria, where the senate assembled, and 
where the consuls relumed thanks for their 
election. There they might also speak on any 
subject that was of importance to the republic, 
such as peace andwar, the distribution of pro- 
vinces, the general condition of the state, the 
ftriat Laiinae, and the like. During the first 
fire days of their office they had to convoke a 
emtio, and publicly to take a solemn oath, by 
which in the earliest times, they pledged them- 
selies not to allow any one to assume regal 
power at Rome, bu 1 afterwards only to maintain 
the laws of the republic (in Ugn jVare), On 
the expiration of their office tney had to take 
another oath, stating that they had faithfully 
obeyed the laws, and not done anything against 
the constitution. The new consuls on enter- 
ing upon their office usually invited their 
friends to a banquet. When a consul died 
during his year of office, his colleague imme- 

one. A consul thus elected to till a vacancy 
was called conaiJ mffscini, but his powers 
were not equal to those of an ordinary consul, 
for he could not preside at the elections of 

death of his colleague. In the latter case, as 



CONSUU 

._ Ted by the Dctors ; and the one was called 

during that month erwsHi inajor, and the other 

censiU mimiT. Other distinclions of the con- 

d upon suls were the curule chair (sflis curuU)), and 

r .1., . :.!. .1. pujpie hem llogBptaetcxia). 

'"''' '~ i)and pur- 



illness or other c: 

were held by an interrex or a diclalor. 

The outward distincliona of the cons^ils 
were, with few eiceptions, the same as thix-e 
which had formerly belonged (o the kings. 
The principal distinction indicative of their 
impetium were the twelve lictors with the 
fnicM, who, however, preceded the consuls 
inly when they were out of the city. This 
™tward sign of their power was taken by 
iie consuls in turn every month, and while 
me consul was preceded bythe twelve lictors 
■fith their fesces, the other was during the 
'ame month preceded by an ajxeasta, and ful- 



>t disti 



IS of (t 



The ivory sceptre (« 

I general, but only when they celebrat«l 
triumph. Under the empire a consul was 
imetimes distinguished by the senate with 
sceptre hearing an eagle on the lop, but bis 

ie iTiAea, and the fasces, both within and 
without the city. 

The consuls were the highest ordinary 
magistrates at Borne. Their power was at 
first quite equal to that of the kings, except 
that It was limited to one year, and that tho 
office of high priest, which had been vested 
in the king, was at the very beginning de- 
tached from the conaolsbip, and given lo the 
icrificulat. The auspKin 
itinued to belong to the 

■adually curi 



This n 



r of the c 



d by van. 
ti of the 



es of the plebs, whose province it was to 
ect the plebeians against the unjust or 
ressive commands of the patrician magis- 
ea. Nay, in the coarse of tune, whole 
icheaofthe consular power were detached 
. . II it ; the reason for which was, that, as 
Ihe patricians were compelled to allow (he 
plebeians a share in the highest magistracy, 
(tripped it of as much of its original 
power as they could, and reeerved these de- 
tached portions for themselves. In this man- 
the censorship was detached from the 
isulship in B. c. 443, and the praetorship 
B, c. 3GT. But notwitbatanding all this, 
consuls remained the highest magistrates, 
and all other magistrates, except the tribunes 
of the plebs, were obliged to obey their com- 
mands, and show them great outward re- 

The functions of the consuls during tho 
■ me of the republic may be conveniently de- 
rtibed under the following heads : — 1, They 
ere in all civil matters the heads of the state, 
^ing invested with the imperium, which ema- 
.jted from the sovereign people, and which 
hey held during the time of their office. In 
■■-- -ipacity they had the right of convokmg 
uin.li ihe senate and the assembly of the peo- 
ple ; they presided in each (in the comltia of 
the curies as well as in those of the centuries), 
and they look care that the resolutions of the 
senate and people were carried into effect. 
They might also convoke amtimti, whenever 
they thought it necessary. In the senate 
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they conducted the disc 






._ ..__ _.._ [ercising the 

greatest influence upon all inatteie which were 
brought befbra the senate either hy themselves 
or by others. When a decree was passed by 
the senate, the consuls were usually commis- 
sioned to see that it woa carried into effect ; 
though there are also Instances of l!ie consuls 
opposing a decree of the senate. 

2, The supreme command of the armies 
belonged to the consuls alone by i-inue of 
their imperium. Accordingly, when a war 
was decreed, they were ordered by a senalus 
consultum to levy the troops, whose number 
was determined hy the senate, and ihey ap- 
pointed most of the other military officers. 
While at the head of their armies Ihe^ had 
full power of life and' ' ' """ 



101 
early times to have been this 
dilVetence : that patricians charged with cap- 
ital offences were tried by the curies, whib 
the plebeians came under the jurisdiction of 
''■ - lonsuls, whose power, however, was in 
case rather limited, partly by the inter- 

on of the tribunes of the people, and 

partly by the right of appeal (pnwoMlio) from 






s had e 






„_Jient 1 
When the 



cm, and the c<j 






B, when the dang 



The 



senate assigned them '" 

e.aeh was to have, or, which was mora com- 
mon, they drew lots. Usually one consul re- 
niainai at Rome, while the other went out 
at the head of the army ; aoinetimes both 

left the city, and carried " " ■ 

quarters; and sometime^, _ . 
was very pressing, both consuls 
the armies against one and the s 
If it was deemed advisable, the „., . . 
one or both consuls was prolonged for the 
particular province in which they were en- 
gaged, in which case they had the title of 
proconsuls [Phoconbdl], and their succes- 
sors eiliier remained at Rome or 
gaged in other quarters. During 

period of the republic the consuls — 

at Rome during the lime of their office, and 
on its expiration they had s foreign province 
(in the real sense of the word) assigned to 
them, where they undertook either Ihe peace- 
ful administration, or carried on war against 
internal or eiternal eiiemiea. While in their 
provinces, the consuls and proconsuls had 
the power of life and death over the provin- 
cials, for they were looked upon in their prov- 
inces as the chief military commanders ; and 
the provincials, being pnrjriiu, did not enjoy 
the privileges of Roman citizens. 

3, The supreme lunsdiction was part ot 
the consular impenum, and as such vested 
in the consuls so long as there were no prae- 
tors. In civil cases they administered justice 
to the patricians as welt as plebeians, either 
themselves asjWicss, or appointing olhera as 



lunt. After the institution of the praetor- 
>, the consuls no longu' possessed any 
alar ordinary jurisdiction ; and whenever 
y exercised it, it was an esception to the 
era! custom, and only by a special com- 
nd of the senate. 

ition of the cen- 

■ perform all the 

afterwards belonged to the 
ra ; they were accordingly the highest 

._ ,r c u.ij .v,_ census, drew up 

litea &c. Afler 

Borafiip they still 

med the general superintendence of the 



iublic 



keys of the 

S3r~ 






imuch as they I 






tlie quaestors oi 
dependent on them. But 
ement of the flnaoces the 
consuls were at all times under the control 
of the aenate. 

5. In all relations with foreign states the 
consuls were the representatives of the Ro- 
man republic. Hence they might conclude 
Csace or treaties with foreign nations, which 
ad, however, to be sanctioned by the aenate 
and people at Rome ; and unless this sanc- 
tion was obtained a treaty was void They 
received foreign ambassadors, and introduced 
them into the senate, and in short all negoti- 
ations with foreign princes or nations passed 
through their hands. 



:iaJfun 



unected with their own of 



nsuls,likea 



of issuing proclamations 

or orders {tdicia), which might be binding 
either for the occasion only, or remain in force 
permanently. 

Although the consular power had been gra- 
dually diminished, it was in cases of immi- 
nent danger restored to its ongmal and full 
extent, by a decree of the senate calling opoii 
the consuls mdnmt ne juid rei pablica dttranenii 
caphl. In such cases the coosula received 
sovereign power, hut they were responsible for 
the manner in which they had exercised it. 

It has already been observed, that to avoid 
collision and confusion, the two consuls did 
not possess the same power at the same lime, 
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103 CONSULAEia 

but that each had the imperiutn every other 
moijlh. The one who pOEsessed it, as the nm- 
mt major, eiercised a!l the rwhls of the office, 
though he always cooEQlted his coJleagao. In 
(he eatlieet limes it was customaiy ' ' 

elder of the two coqeule to take the loi^ 

lirst, afterwards the one who had had the 

Cjater number of votes at the election, b 
d therefore been proclaimed {rematliare) fii 
In the time of Augustus it was enacted tl 
the consul who had most children should take 
precedence of the other ; and some distinction 
of rank continued to be obserred down to the 
latest times of the empire. Towards the end 
of the republic the consulship lost its power 
and importance. The first severe blow it re- 
ceived was from Jahas Caesar, the diclatot, 
for he received the consulship in addition to 
his dictatorship, or he arbitrarily ordered 
others to be elected, who were mete nominal 
officers, and were allowed to do nothing with- 
out his sanction. He himself was elected con- 
sul at first for five, then for ten years, and at 
last for hfe. Under Augustus the consulship 
'"'" " ""-re shadow of what it had been : the 



joyed th 
having 1 



CONTUBERNA'LEa (aioKnvot), stgni- 
ned originally men who served in the same 
army and lived in the same tent. Tiie word 
is derived from tabema (afteiwarda /abftnaat- 
him), which was the original name for a mili- 
taty tent, as it was made of boards UahJae), 
Each tent was occupied by ten soldiers (nm- 
(iiiiTwn/es); with a subordinate officer at their 
head, who was called decanui, and in later, 
times eapui taaJubemii. 

Young Romans of illustrious families used 
to accompany a distinguished general on his 
I.. _. ._ u; ince, for the purpose 



in the a 



of w 



lafiy for a few months only ; and 
hence it happened that sometimes one year 
saw sii, twelve, or even twenty-five consuls. 
Those who were elected the first in (he year 
tanked higljer than the rest, and their names 
alone were used to mark the year, according 
to the ancient custom of the Romans of mark- 
ing the date of an event by the names of the 
consuls of the year in which the event occur- 
red. During the last period of the empire it 
became the practice to have titular or hono- 
rary consuls, who were elected by the senate 
and confirmed by the emperor. Constantine 
appointed two consuls, one for Rome and 
another for Constantinople, who held their 
office for a whole year, and whose functions 
were only those of chief justices. All the Other 
consuls were deEignated as honotarii or cmm- 
larei. But though the consulship had thus 
become almost an empty title, it was still re- 
garded as the highest dignity in the empire, 
and as the object of the greatest ambition. It 
was connected with very great eipenses, 
partly on account of the public games which 
a consul had to provide, and partly on account 
of the large donations he had to make to the 
people. The last consul at Rome was Deci- 
mus Theodoros PaulinuB, j.o. 536, and at 
Constantinople, Flavins Basihus, junior, i. n. 
S41. 

CONSULATllS, signified under the repub- 
lic, a person who had held the office of con- 
sul, bat under the empire, it was the title of 
iDany magistrates and public officers, who 



soldiers living m the same tent, callad his 

can/Hternafej. 

n a still wider sense, the name tvnlvber- 
!! was applied to persons connecled by ties 
intimate friendship, and living under tha 
le roof ; and hence, when a free man and a 
'e, or two slaves, who were not allowed to 
..tract a legal marriage, lived together as 

husband and wife, they were called amlsbrr- 
"leir connection, as well as then: 

place of tesidBnce,coB(ate™«?n. 



e applied to 



1 number of districts or ci 



CONVENTUS, was 

the whole body of Ron, _ 

either permanently or for a lime settled in a 
— ovince. In order to facilitate the sdmmis- 

--=- - of justice, a province was divided into 

- -'•"•"-■- ^- lits, each ofwhich 

1 aintienai3,JQrwnj oijuritdictio, Eo- 

jns hving in a province were entirely 

under Iha junsdiction erf the proconsul ; and 
"* — 'lin times of the year, fi^ed by the pro- 

, theyassembled in the chief town ofthe 

district, and this meeting bore the name of 
" ~">ia (oifodof). Hence the eipresslons 

conventus litigant parties applied to 
Dconsul, who selected a number of 
from the conventus to try their causes, 
proconsul himself presided at the trials, 
and pronounced the sentence according to the 
views of the judges, who were his assessota 
(coasifn™ or coasiliani). These conventus an- 
pear to have been generally held after the pi 



He pr 



nsul had settled 
[Ovinee ; at least, when Ct — 
il of Gaul, he made it a reguli 



ry aflair 



if the 
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CONVrVlUM. [Syhpostom.] 

CORNU, a wind instrument, onciently 
made of bom. but aflerwfirds of braes. Like 
the luba, it differed from the tibia in being a 
larger and more powerfiil instrument, and 
from the (uin itself, in being curved nearly in 
the shape of a C, with a cross-piece to steady 
the instrument for the convenience of the per- 
former. It had no atopples or plugs to adjust 
the scale to any particular mode ; the entire 
aeries of notes was produced without keys or 
holes, by the modilicBlion of the breath and 
of the lips at the mouth-piece. The claisicmn, 
which originally meant a signal, rather than 

was usually sounded with the com 



lege. It was made of grass, or weeds and 
uild flowers, thence called conma gnaninea, 
_nd grainmea ebsidianatis, gathered from the 
spot on which the beleagured army had been 
-iclosed. 

II. Corona Civioa, the second in honour 
and importance, was presented to the soldiei 
--ho had preserved the life of a Roman citiien 
L battle. It was made of the leaves of the oak. 
The soldier who had acquired this crown 
bad a place reserved neit to the senate at all 
the public spectacles ; ; 




COROTJA (5T£*IIV0C), 



and used ai 



ancients rounlthe head or neck, 
a festive as well as funereal de- 
tu,-..™., ^i as a reward of talent, military 
or naval prowess, and civil worth. 

Its first introduction as an honorary reward 
is Btltibotable to the athletic games, in some 
of which it was bestowed as a prize upon the 
Tictor. It was the only reward conte-'-' '— 
by the Spartans in their gymni ' 






orn by them when going to batllt. 

The Romans refined upon the practice ol 

the Greeks, and invented a great variety itf 

crowns formed of different ' " 

with a separate appellation, ; 
to a particular poi 



honorary ci 



» dBsil 



highest honour, 



diflicult of 
inferred the 

obnidionahs. 
Ignored army after its 
leral who broke up the 
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III. CoEONANAVALlsorRoaTRATi, called 
also Classica. It is difficnll to determme 
whether these were two distinct crowns, or 
only two denominations for the same ona. It 
seems probahle that the naralia eocono, besides 
being a generic term, was inferior in dignity 
to the latter, and pven to the sailor who first 
boarded an enemy's ship ; whereas the roifmrs 
wasgiTen to a commander who destroyed the 
whole fleet, or gained any very signal victors. 
At all events, they were both made of gold ; 
and one at least (roalraia) decorated with the 
beaks ofships hits the rosfrn in the forum. 

The Athenians likewise bestowed golden 

the person who got his trireme fi, 
and at others npon the captain 
vessel in the best order. 

IV. CoROKi Mdkalis, was presented bythe 
general to the first man who scaled the wall 
of a besieged city. It was made of gold, and 
decorated with turret! 

V. CoBosA Casts , 

presented to the first soldier who surmounted 
ttie vallum, and forced an entrance into 
enemy's camp. Thv? crown mas made of j 
and ornamented with the palisades (mUi) 
m farming an entrenchment. 



VI. Corona Tbiumphalis. 
three sorts of triumobal crowni 
made of laurel 



Ther. 



le first w 



, and was 

of the' commander during hi 

triumph I the second was of gold, which, bf 
ing too large and massive to be worn, wa 
held over the head of the general during hi 
triumph by a pubUc oliicer. """" " 

well as the former one, was 



presented ' 
Tjctonous general oy nis army. The third 
kind, likewise of gold and of great value, was 
sent as a present from the provinces to the 
commander. [Adrdh Cokonabidu,] 




VII. Corona Ovalis, was given to a com- 
lander who obtained only an ovation. It was 
lade of myrtle. 

VIII. Corona Oleaoina', was made of the 
live leaf, and conferred upon tbe soldiers as 
Fell as their c -■ - 






little use 

.. rewards of valour in the earlier 

periods of their history, except as prizes 
- -■-- athletic contests; hut previous to the 
>f Aleiander, crowns of gold were pro- 
fusely distributed, amongst the Athenians at 
- "■- ever; triflinsj feat, whether civil, 
mililary, which, though lavished 

nob discrimiaalion as far as regards 

the character of the receiving parties, were 
itill subjected to certain legal testriclions in 
respect of the time, place, and mode in which 
'hey were conferred. They could not be pre- 
lented but in the public assemblies, and with 
the consent, that is by suffrage, of the people, 
by the senators in their council, or by the 
I members of (heir Own dSjUOf. Ae- 
. the statement of Aeschines, the 

„„„ ^Id not lawfully present crowns in 

any place eieept in their assembly, nor the 

cording to the same authority, m the theatre, 
which is, however, denied by Demosthenes ; 
nor at the public games, and if any crier there 
proclaimed the crowns he was subject to oft- 






Neilher could a 



ical and not honorary, i 
n was not regulated b) 



rowns were emo 
and the adoption 



TsiftF- 



thei 



h the exception of the 






I any 01 



n. CoaosA FuNEBEis and Sepdlchealis. 
The Greeks first set the esample of crownmg 
the dead with chaplets of leaves and flowers, 
which was imitated by the Romans. Garlands 
of flowers were also placed upon the bier, or 
scattered from the windows under which the 
procession passed, or entvidned about the cuie- 



the to 



immonly m 



Greece these cro 

of parsley. _ 

III, Coeona Convivialis, The use ■ 
chaplets at festive entertainments sprung lik 
wise from Greece. They were of varioi 
shrubs and flowers, such as roses {which wei 
the choicest), violets, myrtle, ivy, philyra, ar 
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CORVUS. 

IV CoEONtNuPTuLis. The bridal wreath 
was also of Greek origin, ainons wliom it was 
niEde of flowers plackeJ by the hnde herself, 
and not bonght, which was of ill omen. 
Amongst the Komana it was made of tyAma, 
also eathered by the bride herself, and worn 
under the fiammeaia. with which the bnUe waa 
always enveloped. The hridegioora also wore 
achaplet, ,., -, 

The doors of his honse were "Kewise de- 
corated with garlonds, and also the bndal 
'^vl^'coBONA NATii-nii. "^e «hj.plet sua. 
pended over the door of the vestibule, Mlh m 
the houaes of Athens and R. 



child 

was male, the cr 
female, of wool, 
or MPfley, 



was maile (rf olive ; when 
Rome it waa of laurel. 



'cOE^NAi the name of the table or hollow 
BlaK supported by a tripod, upon which the 
prieate^ at Delph'i sal to deliver her reapon- 
aes ; and hence the word is used for the ora- 
cle itself The Romans made tables of marble 
or brtaiie after the pattern of the Delphi*" 
tripod, which they used aa we do ou; aj 
boards, for the purpose of dieplaymg their pi 
at an entertainment. These were termed 
tiam Delphicee, or mphkaeawpiy. 






CORYMBUS (ii6pvf</3of) waa f Pf f"™" 

^l*en'"w"en lo,: inThe^Sirst^ tft 
men it 'was called <mtj(lM {xpa^vtofl. It 
consisted in Ibe hair being drawn up all round 
tho head from (he front aiwlback, and fastened 

CORVUS, a sort of crane, used by C. Dn 
iliua against the Carthaginian fleet mthe Mt_ 
tie fboghl off Mylae, m Sicily (e. c 2«>). The 
Romans, we are told, being unused 1 
sea, saw thai their only chance of victor 
by bringmg a sea fight to resemble o 
land, lor this purcoae ti^yn'^nf^ 
cWne, of which Polybma has lef^ a r 
deacription. In the fore "-> "' ^'•'■ 



COTHUENES. lOS 

of the assailant. Another part of the machine 
was a breastwork, let down from the ladder, 
and serving aa a bridge, on which to board the 
enemy's vessel. By means of these cranes 
the Carthaginian ships were either bioh™ or 
closely locked with the Roman, and Duikus 
-ained a complete victory. 

CORYTOS or CORY'TUS (j-upwof, ku- 
ovToc), a. how-CBse. This was worn euapend- 
ed by a belt over the right shoulder, and it 
frequently held the arrows as well as the 
bow; whenceitis often confounded with the 

COSMET'AE,' a class rf slaves among 
the Romans, whose duly it was to dress and 
adorn ladies. . 

COSMI (waiiot), the supreme magiBtrates 
1 Crete, were ten in number, and werechosen, 
ot from the body of the people, but frorn cer- 
iin yhiri or houses, which were probably ot 
more pure Doric or Achaian descent than 
their neighboura. The first of them in rank 
waa called protocosmi", and gave his name to 
the year. They commanded in war. and 
alao Conducted the busmeas of the state with 
the repreaentatives and ambassadors ol other 
-'--- Their period of office was a year; 
uui *.y of them during that time might re- 
eign, and was also liable to deposition by his 
colleagues. In some casea. too, they might 
be iniflcted for neglect of their duties. Un 
the whole, we may conclude that they formed 
the executive and chief power in most of the 
ities of Crete. 
COTHfttNUS (noeopuori, 



)t, upon 



lourfeetin height ^.-^ --.-. 
diameter ; at the top of this wa= ^ I'-'f' ">~*- 
which a ladder was set, thwly-aii leet in 
^Sgth and four in breadth. The ladder was 
Euarderiby cross-beams, faatened to the up- 
K nole by a ring of wood, which turned 
S^^M&ot aboveSlong the ladder a rope 
WM pMS^. one end of «l"'^^^''^J'^',i°;,eff 
w™b" afro'Snie^^e "" iton,' with a spike at the 
aid which was raised or lowered by drawn^ 
ffiS o.t the rope When an enemy s 
.bin drew near, the machme waa turned o it- 
wa?ds by means of the pivot, in Ihe dir^rlion 
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COTYLA. 
was worn principaily by horse- 



commonly 



the knees. It 

men, by hunteL _, 

thorilj. 

The sole of the cothui 

of the otdmaty thickness , 

times made much thicker than usual, proba- 
bly by the insertion of slices of cork. The 
object was, to add to the apparent stature of 
the wearer ; and this was done in the case of 
the actors in Athenian tragedy, who had the 
soles made unusually thick as or^e of Ihe 
methods adopted in order to magiiiry their 
whole appearance. Hence tragedy in general 
was called coihunms. 

As the cothurnus was commonly worn it 
hunting, it is represented as part of the coa 
tume of Diana. The precedmg cut shows 
two cothurni, both taken from statues oi 

COTTABETS («6rra/?ort, a social gamt 
which was mtroduced from Sicily into Greece 
where it became one of the favourite amuse- 
ments of joung people after their repasts. 
The simplest way in which it originally was 
played was this ;— One of the company threw 
out of a goblet a certain quantity of wine, at 
a certam distance, into a metal basin. While 
he was doing this, he either thought of oi 
"-enounced the name of his mistress ; and it 
id with a full 



9 fell in the I 

a good sign for tlie lo 



ail the w 

of different chi . „. ,.. 

instances, a regular contest, with prizt 
the victor. One of the most celebrated modes 
m which It was carried on is called Si' 6iv8d- 
^(.ni. A basin was filled with water, with 
small empty cups (b^ijia^a) swimming upon 
It Into these the young men, one after an- 
other, threw the remnant of the wine from 
their goblets, and he who had the good for- 
tune to drown most of the howls obtained the 
priie, consisting either of simple cakes, sweet- 

COTY-TTU^ul^'rta) a festival which 
was originally celebrated by the Edoniane of 
Thrace, m honour of a goddess called Cotvs 
or Cothto. It was held at night. The wot- 
ehip of Cotys, together vnith the festival of 
Colyttia. was adopted by several Greek states 
chiefly those which were induced by their 
comoiercial interest to maintain friendlyrela- 
lions with Thrace. The festivals of this god- 
dess were notorious among the ancients f« 
the dissolute manner and the debaucheries 
with which they were celebrated 
_COTYLA(Koni3.„),a measure of capacity 



CROTALUM. 
half of the seitarius or ii<mic< and contauiad 
G cyathi = ,4955 of a pint Enghah. 

COUCHES. [Lectus.] Respecting their 
use for reclming on at meals, see AcousiTio 
and Tbicliniuu, 

COVIT^US (Celtic, hm-in), a kind of car, 
the spokes of which were armed with long 
sickles, and which was used as a scythe-cha- 
riot chiefly by the ancient Belgians and Brit- 
ons, The Romans designated, by the name 
of covinus, a kind of travelling carriage, 
which seems to have been covered on all 
sides with the exception of the front. It had 
no seat for a driver, but was conducted by 
the traveller himself, who sat inside. The 
eownnm (this word occurs only in Taci- 
tus) seem to have constituted a regular and 
distinct part of a British army. Compata 

£)SSEDUH. 

CRATER (upa-r^p, Ionic it/jijnjp, from ke- 
pdvwiii, I mis), a vessel in which (he wine 
according to the custom of the ancients, who 
very seldom drank it pure, was mixed with 
water, and from which the cups were filled. 

Craters were among the first things on the 
embellishment of which the ancient artists 
exerciaed their skill ; and the number of cra- 
ters dedicated in temples seams everywhere 
to have been very great 

CRE'PIDA (itpnm'f), a slipper Slippers 
were worn with the pallium not wilh the 
toga, and were properly characteristic of the 
Greeks, though adopted from them by the 
Romans. 

CRISTA. fGiL 

CRITES(«vjt-- 
applied by the G . . _ 

not judge of a thing like a rjisoor^f, accord- 
ing to positive laws, but according to his own 
of justice and equity. But at Athens a 



'jirai, kqt' ^{oriv. Their office was to judge 
f the merit of the different choruses and dra- 



CRO-BYLtls'. '[CoBTMBUs.] 
-•"TIOTA (sc. v^ii,, KffOKuT6„ sc. hm. 
KpoKUTos sc.j(iTiij'),wa3a kind of 



among the Romans 



lid Grei 



; by ite 

'0. It V 



CROCOTA (a 

,0V, or KpOKUTOi 

gala-dress, chiefly worn by women on solemt 
occ^ons, and in Greece especially, at the 
festival of the Dionysia, Its name was de- 
rived from (rams, one of the favourite colours 
of the Greek ladies, 

CROTALUM {^Ddralov), a kind of cym- 
bal. It appears to have been a split reed or 

ine, which clallcred wliPH shaken with tha 
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hand. Women who ]ilaycd on the crolalun 




CROWNS. rConoNi.] 



the cubicuJsn to in oJ rs h u 

luasler. 

CUBI'CULl.M u m eep g 

and dwelling oom in R se D 

hub], bat il ia b1 pp d h p vi 
lent in which the Ro mpe 

Bccustamed to witness the public games. It 
appears to have been so called, because the 
emperors were accustomed to recline in the 
cnbicuta, instead of sitting, as was anciently 
the practice, in a sella cutuUs. 

CU'BITUS (■!njx>i0, a Greek and Roman 
measure of length, ongineUy the length of the 
human arm from the elbow to the wrist, or to 
the iinuckle of the middle finger. It was 
aqual to a foot and a half, which gives 1 foot 
5,lT« inches Eng. for the Roman, and 1 foot 
6.2016 inches for the Greek cubit. 

CUCULLUS, a cowt. As the cowl was 
intended to be used in the open an-, and to he 
drawn oser the head to protect it from the 
injuries of the weather, instead of a bat or 
cap, it was attached only to garments of tiie 
coarsest kind. The cucnllns mas *Jy) used 
by persons in the higher circles oi society, 
when they wished to go abroad without being 

CU'LEUS, or CU-LLEUS, a Roman mea- 
Bure, which was nsed for estimating the pro- 
duce of vineyards. It was the lai^est liquid 
used by the Romans, containing 30 
' ' " gallons, 7.546 pints. 



amphorae, or 118 gallons, 7.5^ 
CHU-NA'. rDrmus.l 



CULTER (udxaipa, Kowic. or aiaylc), a 
knife with only one edge, which formed a 
straight line. The blade was pointed, and 
its back curved. It was used for a varialy of 
;)urposes, but chiclty for killing animals either 
m the slaughter house, or mhunting, or at the 
of the gods. The priest who conducted 



pose who was called either by the general ns 
minister, or the more specific popa or ' 
The aniicsed ivoodcut r. " ■ 




CULTEA'RIUS. fCuLTER.] 

CU-TSIEUS wasthename applied to a body 
of foot soldiers, drawn up in the form of a 
wedge, for the purpose of breaking through 
an enemy's line. The commcn soldiers called 
it a caput porcinum, or pig^fl head. 

The name cunnu was also applied to the 
compartments of seats in circufar or semi- 
circnlar theatres, which were so arrHiged as 
to converge to the centre of the theatre, and 
diverge towards the eitemal walls of the 
building, with passages between each com- 

^" UNI'CULCS li-rrofo^os), a mine or pas- 
sage underground was so called from its re- 
semblance to lie burrowing of a rabbit. 

CURATOR. Till a Roman youth attained 
the age of puberty, which was generally fijed 
at fourteen years of age, he was incapable of 
any legal act, and was under the authority of 
a tutor or guardian ; hut with the attainment 
of the age of puberty, he became capable of 
performing every legalact,andw ' "" 



I of his 



as freed from 
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son of that tender Age was liable (o be imposed 
upon, the lei Plaetoria enacted that every 
person between the time of puberty and 
cwenty-fiye years of age should be under the 
protection of a cwaior. The date of this les 
IS not known, though it is certain that the Uw 
existed when Plaulus wrote (about b. c, 300), 
who sjwaks of it as the In qtajm vicemaria. 
This law established a distinction of age, 
which was of great practical importance, by 
forming the citizens into two classes, those 
above and those below twentj-five years of 
age (niinores tigimi yainom annij). A person 



CUERUS. 

<fl) The ni 



simply called minor. The object of the lei 
was to protect persons under twenty-fii'e 
years of age against all fraud (dolus). A per- 
son mho wasted his property (jmuligtH), and 
in of unsounil mind (./anojus, dimtns). 



ous kinds under the F 
s the CI 



1, &c. 



a tuda- 



CU-RIA. [Cdbio.] 

CU'RIAE. fCoWlTIi CURIATA.l 

CCRIATA COMITJA, [ComitU.] 
CUTUO. Each of the thirty curiae at Rome 
[CouiTiA Curiata] had a president called 
Curio, who performed (he sacred rites, a par- 
ticipation in which served as a bond of union 
amongst the members. The Curionea them- 
selves, forming a college of thirty prieats.were 
presided over by the Chtw Marinmj. More- 
over, each of these corporations had its com- 
mon hall, called curia, in which the citizens 
met for religious and other purposes. But be- 
sides the halls of the old corporations, there 
were also other curiae at Rome, used for a 
variety of purposes; the most important of 
which was the curia in which the senate 
genarBllymet; sometimes sunplycallcd curia, 
sometimes distinguished by the epithet Hos- 
tilia, as it was said to have been built by Tul- 
Ins HoBtilius. 
CURSUS. fCiHous, p. 7B.1 
CURU'LIS SELLA. rSEi,i.a.l 
CURRU9 <uw«i), a chariot, a car. Theee 
terms appear to have denoted those two- 
wheeled vehicles for Ihe carriage of persons, 
which were open overhead, thns differing from 
the taramwnn, and closed in front, in which 
they differed from the cisiam. The 



sential articles in the <: 



l.The 



tion of the c 



if)rAHTyi], 1 
i). 3. The wheels kvk^ 
^h revolved upon the a 



The 



3ie prevented frooi coming off by the in 

in of pins (lit^oAoi) into 

e Biles. The parts of 



e (n^/ivn, modw/as). lb) The 



.pokes {Ki^iiai, literally, the Ites, radii.) (c) 
The felly (irnc). Id) The lire {Mai^tpJ 
— ,i,.,\ A ■^'--3le(^v/iof,(™o). 




and the curms thus constructed was com- 
monly drawn by two horses, which were at- 
tached to it by their necks, and therefore called 
flifiij-Ef iTTiroi, evvupif, girmini jveales, eqvi bi- 
^uges, &c. If a third horse was added, as was 
not upfreouently the case, it was fastened by 
traces. The horse so attached was called 



a; in Greek, T 
The hi 



aopk 



;ailed juaifrj. 

imonly fiamessed in a 
ler already represent- 
' bemg placed 



, idriga after the m 

ed, the two strongest bt 

under the yoke, and the two c 

on each side by means of ropes, "fhis^is 
clearly seen in the two quadrigae in the neit 
cut, especially in the one on the right hand. 
It represents a chariot overthrown in passing 
the goal at the circus. The charioteer hav- 
ing fallen backwards, the pole and yoke ate 
thrown upwards into the air ; the two trace- 
horses have fallen on their knees, and the 
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CYATHUS. 
fo yoke-hotaes are prancing o! 



'''^he 



their hind | iSiSpoc- One of the two was of course tho 
driver. He was called i/vtoxo;. because he 

d in Greek I from going by his side or near him. 




_ ... battle. The 

_..iaU took Iheirchariots with thern, 

»nd in an engagement placed themselves in 

CUSTO'DES. [Cc - - - 



5 of a pint E 



The 



form of the cyathns used at banquc 
that of a small ladle, by means of which th£ 
wine was conveyed into the drintmg-cuD! 
from the large vessel {crater) in which 

miied. Two of these cyathi i 

In the fallowing woodcut. 



CYMBA (mi/i/Ji)) i3 derived from xi/i^oc, 
hollow, and Is employed to signify any 

■nail kind of boat used on lakes, rivers, &c. 

; appears to have been much the same as th 

CY-MBALim '{KviiSaTMp), a musical ii 
trament. m the shape of two half globes, 
which were held one in each hand by the 
erformer, and played by being struck againsl- 
ach other. The word ■ ■ ■ ' 
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The cymbal was a very ancient instrument, 
being nsed in the worsyp of Cybel^, Bacchus, 
Juuo.aod all the earlier deities of the (jreciau 
and Roman mythology. It probably came 



DAE'DALA {^aiSaka), the name of two 
festivals, celebrated in Boeolia in honour of 
Juno, and called respectively the Grcixt and 
the Less Daedala. The latter were cele. 
brat«d by the Plataeans alone ; in the cele- 
bration of the fin-mer, which took place only 
every sixtietiiyeHr, the Plataeans were joined 
by the other Boeotians. 

DAGGERS. [PiTGio; SiCA.] 

DANACE (davuKTi), properly the name of 
8 foreign coin, was also the name given to the 
obolOB, which was placed in the mouth of 
the dead to pay the ferryman in Hades. 

nANClNG. rSALTATio-l. 

DAPHNEPHO'RIA {Aai^n^apia), a fes- 
tival celebrated every ninth year at Thebes 
in honour of Apollo, surnamed lEmenius or 
Galaxiiis. Its name was derived from the 
laurel hranches (iJu^oi) which were carried 
by those who look part in its celebration, 

DAREICUS {dapEiKOC), a gold com of Per- 
sia, stamped on one side \vith the figure of 
an archer crowned and kneeling upon oue 
knee, and on the other with a sort of quad- 
rats incusa or deep cleft. It is supposed 
to have derived its nanie from the first Da- 
reius, king of Persia. It is equal to about 
If. U. lai. 1.T6 farthings. 




DAY. [Dies,! 
DEBTOR. [Ne 
DECE-MPEDA, 

by the agrimensores 

suring land. 



of vari 






Legibus Scr 
ho were appointed Co draw 
fs. They were entmated 
VL^th supreme power m the state, and all the 
other magistrates were suspended. They 
entered upon Iheir office at the beginning of 
the year b. c. 451 ; and they discharged their 
' ' I with diligence, and dispensed justice 
impartiality. Each administered the 
ament day by day in succession as da- 
ring an interregnum ; and the fasces wera 
only carried before the one who presided for 
the day. They drew up a body of laws, dis- 
tributed mto ten sections ; which, after being 
approved of by the senate and the comiba, 
—re engraven on fables of metal, aiul set up 
_ he comitium. On the expiration of their 
year of office, all patties were so well satis- 
fied with the manner in which they had dis- 
" ■ ■ duties, that it was resolved to 
same form of government for 
another year ; more especially as some of the 
decejnvira said that their work was not fin- 
ished. Ten new decemvirs were accordingly 
elected, of whom App. Claudius alone be- 
longed to the former body. These magiatrateB 



which V. 



engrave 



itled all kinds of 



framed several new lawi 
'ed of by the cer 
additional tables 

most tyrannical n 

tended bj twelve Uctor 
rods only, but the ases 
reignty. They made c 
patnciau party, and c 

IB iinnnthe pers 

^, _.id their families, 

jear of office expired they refused to re.Bign 
or to appoint successors. At length, the un- 
just decision of App- Claudius, in the case of 
Virginia, which led her father to kill her 
with his own hands to save bet from prosti- 
tution, occasioned an insurrection of the peo- 
ple. The decemvirs were in conaequenc& 
obliged to resign their oiBce, B. c. 4*9 ; after 
which the UBual magistracies were re-estab- 
lished. ^ , 

The ten tables of the former, and the two 
tables of the latter decemvirs, form together 
Ihe laws of the Twelve Tables, which wera 
the groundwork of the Roman laws. This, 
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DECUMAE. 
the lirst attempt to make s code, remained 
BJso the only attempt for near one thouaand 
years, until tbe legislation of JualiniBii. 

3. Decbmtihi Siceis Factundib, some- 
timee called simply DficCMTiBL S&crokum, 
were the members of an ecclesiaatieal colle- 
gium, and were elected for life. Their chief 



by command of the senate. 

Under the kings the care of the Sibylline 
books was couimitted to two inen (dutairmri) 
of high rank. On the expulsion of the kings, 
Uie care of these txioka was entrusted to the 
noblest of the patricians, who were exempted 
from all military end ciiil duties. Their iit~ 
bet was increased about the year 36T B. c . 
ten, of whom fiTe were chosen from the pa- 
tricians and live from the plebeians. Subse- 
quently their number nas still further in- 
creased to fifteen (jiumiecemwin), probably by 



the Peisiettatidae lowered to 
the time of the Persian war the confederate 
Greeks made a vow, by which all the states 
whohad surrendered themselves to the enemy 
1 were subjected to the payment of liljiea for 
■^e use of the god at Delphi. 
The tithes of the public lands belonging to 



iclors, called SsnaTuvac : the 
lyoi was applied to the coUec 



"n deKOTit" 
< ; but the 
suppose, often 
in the same person. The title rJe«aT™- 
Irai is applied to both. A^ekuti?, or tenthof 
a different kind, was the arbitrary exaction 
imposed by the Athenians (e. c. *10) on the 
cargoes of all ships aailias into or out of the 
Ponlus. They loat it by ftie battle of Aegos- 
potami (B.C. 405); but it was re.estoblished 
by Thtasybulu! about e. c. 391. The tithe 
was let out to farm. 
DECU'RIA. ^E: 



DECIMATIO. the aelection, by lot, of 
every tenth man for punishment, when any 
number of soldiers in the Roman army had 
been guilty of any crime. The remainder 
usually had barley allowed to them instead of 
wheat. This punishment appears not to iiaTe 
been inflicted in the early times of the republic. 

DECRETUM seems lomean that which 
is determined in a particular case after 
ination or consideration. It is aometin 
plied to a detecminaliun of the consuls, and 
•• — a determination of the senate. 



dicated : it was limited to the spei 

true whether the decretum was of i ^ 
or a legislative character. But this distinc- 
tion in the use of the two words, as applied 
to an act of the senate, was, pei' " ' 

DE'CUMAE (sc.porKs) formed a portion 
of the tnKlignlia of the Romans, and were paid 
by Bobjecls whose territory, either by con- 

Sest or deditio, had become the property of 
e state {ager puAlicuc). They consisted, as 
the name denotes, of a tithe or tenth of the 
produce uf the soil, levied upon the eultiTa tors 
i^M^t,) or occupiers (pos,e,«^,) of the 
lands, which, from being subject to this pay- 
ment, were called agri decumani. The tai of 
a tenth was, however, genetally paid by com 
lands : plantations and vineyards, as reqoii- 
ing no seed and less labour, paid a fifth of the 
produce. 



DECURIO'NES. [Coloni* ; Eieeci- 

DECDSSI9. [As, p. 458.1 

DEDITI-Cll, were those Who had taken up 
arms against the Reman people, and being 
canquered,hBri surrendered themselyes. Such 
people did not individually lose their fieednm. 
but as a community lost all political existence, 
and of course had no other relation to Rome 
than that of subjects. 

DEDUCTO-RES. [Ambitds,] 

DEIPNON teeiirvw), the ptincipal meal 
of the Greeks, dinner. The present article is 
designed to give a sketch of Grecian meals 
and customs connected with them. 

Three names of meals occnr in the Iliad and 
Odyssey — aTislan{apwToi'),dd]mBn(_Sei':niav), 
dvrpon {ddflTzov). The word anffon uniformly 
means the early, asdorpiin does the late meal ; 
hut dcipnnn, on the other hand, is used for 
either, apparently withuut any reference to 

In the Homeric age it appears to have been 
usual to sit during meal-times. Beef, mutton, 
and goat's flesh were the ordinary meats, 
usally eaten ronsted. Cheese, Hour, and occa- 
sionally fruits, also formed pari of the Homeric 
meals. Bread, brought on in baskets, and 
salt (lUr, to which HcBner gives the epithet 
flcrof), are mentioned. 

The Greeks of a later age usually partook 
of three meals, called acralisTim (dcnarw/io), 
arialmt, and dfipaon. The last, which cor- 
responds to the dorpoti of the Homeric poems, 
was the evening meal or dinner ; the arisiim 
was the luncheon ; and Ihe iKradsma, which 
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DEIPNON, 
tlia early 



answers to the arislBn of Homer, 

meal or breakfast, . ^ 

The ecralisma was taken immediately after 
rising in the morning. It usually consisted 
of bread, dipped in anmised wine (utipaTOf), 
whence it derived its name. 

Nest followed the ariitoa or luncheon ; but 
the time at which it was taken is uncertain. 
It is frequently mentioned in Xenophon'a Ana. 
iMisis, and appears to have been taken at dif- 
ferent times, as would naturally bo the case 
with soldiers in active scrsice. We may con- 
clude from many circumstances that tins meal 
was taken about the middle of the day, and 
th^itansweredtotheRouianjinrndiiini. The 
arUlon was usually a simple meal, but of 
conrse varied according lo the habits of indi- 
Yiduala. 

The principal meal was the dnpBim. It was 
usually taken rather late in the day, frequently 
not before sunset. 

The Athenians were a social people, and 
were very fond of dining in company. Enter- 
i usually given, both in the 
.e ages and later limes, when sacrifices 
! offered lo the gOds, eithei 



of Crele always sat ; but the other 
reclined. The Greek women and 
children, however, like the Roman, continued 

)_,;•-;; 

coucb. After the 'guests had placed them- 
selves on the couches, the slaves brought in 
wash their hands. The dinner was 
then served up ; whence we read of rh^ rpa- 

'fdf ei^itiipnv, by which espreasion we are 
._ nndersland not merely the dishes, but the 
tables themselvBa, which were small enough 

I be used with ease. 

In eating, the Greeks bad no knives oi 
forks, but made use of their lingers only, ez- 
cept in eating soups or other bqiiids, which 
they partook of by means of a spoon, called 

/iU<7Tft)J, fliOTpl/l'. "- "'" 












It would exceed the limits of this work to 
vp an account of the different dishes which 
introduced at a Greek dinner, though 



aary of the birthdays of members i 

ot of illuBtriooB persons, whether I;.. MS 

When young men wished to dme together 
they frequently conttibuted each a certain 
snm of money, called aymbnle (cm;i|8o/l^), or 
brought their own provisions with them. 
When the first plan was adopted, they were 
said awb aviifloXuv Ssiirvelv. and one indivi- 
dual waa uBually entrusted vrith the money 
to procure the provisions, and make all the 
necessary preparations. This kind of enter- 
tainment, in which each guest contributed to 
the eipense, is mentioned in Homer under *'"' 

name of fponof. An en("— ■ ' *" ""!■ 

each person brought hia .... 

him, or at least contributed something 

general etock,was called a dstTrvav aitb a-xv- 

K'ioc, because the provisions were brought in 
iskets. 
The most nsual kind of entertamments, 

ted his friends lo bis own house. It was ex- 
peeled that they should come dressed with 
more than ordinary care, and also have bathed 
shortly belbre. As soon as the guesta arrived 
at the house of their host, their shoes or san- 
dals were taken otf by the slaves, and their 

feet washed. After their '-* '-■' ■• '• 

ed, the guests reclined 

has already been '- 

describes persons 

sitting at their meals ; but 



Bt had been wash- 
__ ... . e couchei 
arked that Homer : 
■■ ling, but alwfl 



fbod among the 

Greeks waa the udfa, a kind of frumenty or 
soft cake, which was prepared in different 
ways. Whealen or barley bread was the 
second moat usual species of food; it was 
■ ' ome, but more usually 
t of the upTojTfiiitac or 



cabbages, ((iii^voi), besns iKva/ioi), lentils 
(0OKai), &c. Pork was the moat favourite 
animal food, aa was the case among the Ro- 
mans. It is a curious fact, which Plato has 
remarked, that we never read in Homer of 
the heroes partaking of fish. In later tunaa,- 
however, fish was one of the most favourite 
articles of food of the Greeks. 

A dinner given by an opulent Athenian 
usually consisted of two courses.^ called re- 
spectively npHrai rpdneCat and Scircpat rpa- 
irciai. The first course embraced the whole 
of what we consider the dinner, namely, fish, 
poultry, meat, &c. ; the second, which cor- 
responda to our dessert and the Roman beUa- 
ria, consisted of diSerent kinds of fruit, sweet- 
meala. confections, &c. 

When the first course was finished, the fa- 
bles were taken away, and waler was given 
to the guests for the purpose of washing their 
hands. Crowns made of garlands of flowers 
were also then given to them, as well aa va- 
rious kinds of perfumes. Wine wasnot drunk 
till the first course was finished ; but as soon 
as the guests had washed their hands,unmii- 
ed wine was introduced in a large goblet, of 
which each drank a little, after pouring out 
n small quantity as a libation. This libation . 
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DELPHINIA. 
was said to be mads to the " good EpiriC 
{uyaffoB Sal/imio^). and was usuaUj' accom- 
panied Willi tlie singing of the paean and the 
playing of flutes. After this fihation miied 
wine was brought in, and with their first cup 
•i-e eueala drank to iiof Sunjpof. With 
e Imatious, the dtipmia closed ; and at the 



the inuitious, the dtijmoa 
introduction of the ilesaei 



,^., ..._ aviiitdatov, or sij^of com- 
menced, of which an account is given undei 

DE'UA<if7lMi),ehenameoftBStival8and 
games celebrated in the island of Delos, to 
which the Cyclades and the neighbouiing 
lonians on (he coasts belonged. The Delia 
had eJtisled from very early limes, and were 
celebrated every fifth year. That the Athe- 
nians took part in these solemnities Ht a very 
early period, is evident from the Ddiaatae 
(afterwards called ee(jpol) mentioned m the 
laws of Solon ; the sacred vessel {Beupi;), 
moreover, which they sent to Delos every 
year, was said to be the same which Theseus 
had sent ailar his return from Crete. 

In the course of time the celebration of this 
ancient panegyns in Delos had ceased, arid 
it was not revived until g. c. 426, when the 
Athenians, after having purified the island m 



ns, being at the 

head of the Ionian confederacy, look the most 
prominent part in the celebtalion of the Delin : 
and though the islanders, in common with 
Athens, provided the choruses and victims, 
the leader (ipriBiupoc), who conducted the 
whole solemnity, was an Athenian, and the 
Athenians had the superintendence of the 
common suictuary. 

From these solemnities, belonging to the 
greal Delian panegyris, wo must distuiguish 
the (eiaer Deiio, which were mentioned above, 
and which we™ celebrated every year, proba- 
bly on the 6lh of Thargelion. The Athenians 
on this occasion sent the sacred vessel {6eo- 

S((), which the priest of Apollo adorned with 
lure! brancheSi to Delos. The embassy was 
called Seapla ; and Ibose who sailed lo the 
island, deupoi ; and before they set sail a so. 
lemn sacrifice was offered in the Delion, at 
Marathon, in order lo obtain a happy voyage. 
During the absence of the vessel the city ol 



DELUBRUM. [Templum.] 

DEMARCHl(d$;iaj:i{(i(),oflicerE,whowere 
the head-boroughs or chief magistrates of the 
demi in Attica, and are said lo have been first 
appointed bj^ Chsthenes. Their duties were 
various and important. Thus, they convened 
meetings of the demus, and look the votes 
upon an questions under consideration ; Ihes 
made and kept a register of the lauded es 
lates m their districts, levied the monies due 
to Ihe demus for rent, 4)c. Thej succeeded 
to the functions which had been discharged 
by the naucrari of the old constitution. 

DEMENSUM,an allowance of corn, given 
to Roman slaves monthly or daily. It usu- 



aUyci 



d of four or five 



DEMINU-TIO CATiTIS. [Capdt.] 
UEMIUEGl (djiiiioopyal), magistrates, 
whose title is expressive of their doing the 
service of the people, existed in several of 
the Peloponnesian states. Among the Eleans 
and Mantineans they seem to have been the 
chief executive magistracy. Wn also teaA 
of d^mmrgi in the Achman league, who pro- 
bably ranked next to the eiraicgi, and put 
questions to the vote m the general assembly 
of the qoiifederales. Officers named epidemi' 
urgi, ot upper demiurgi, were sent by the Co- 
rinthians to manage the governmeut <A their 



AthaiB, who were purchased by the s 

The public slaves, most frequently mentioned, 
formed the city guard ; it was their duty to 
preserve order in the public assembly, and to 
remove any person whom the ptytanies might 
order. They are generaUy ctJled bowmen 
(roforoi) ; or frmn the native country of the 
majority, Scythians (SKtSflnO ; and also Speu- 
sinians, from the name of the person who first 
established the force. They origindly lived 
in tents m the market-place, and afterwards 
upon the Areopagus. Their officers had the 
name of toiarcha {ro^apxai). Their number 
was_at first 300, purchased soon after the bat- 
tle of Salamis, but was afterwards increased 



a country district, inhabited and under culti- 
vation, it is contrasted with ndXi-c- 

When Chalbenes, at Athens, broke up the 
fonr tribes of the old constitution, he substi- 
tuted in their place ten local tribes (AuAni 
Tomxai), each of which he subdivided into 
ten dani or country parishes, possessing each 
its principal town ; and in some one of these 






re enrolled a 



the, 
I, with th 



esception, per- 
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haps, of those who were natives of Atheni 
itself. These eubdivisions cocresponded ir 
some degree to the naucnriae fvavxpaplai) of 
the old tribes, and were originally one hun- 

These demi formed mde]>endent corpora- 
tions, Btid had each their several magistrates, 
landed and other property, with a common 
treasurj. They had likewise their rei 
five convocations or " parish meetings," 
vened by the demarchi, in which was Iran 
ed the public business of the demus, sui 
the leasin; of its estates, the elections of offi- 
cers, the revision of the registers or " 
dtniirai, and the admission of new mi 
liidependent of these bonds of union, eaeti de- 
mns seetns to have had its peculiar temples 
and religions worship. There were likewise 
judges, called XiKaeTOi KOTti A^naiic, who de- 
cided cases where the matter in dispute was 
of less value than ten drachmae. 

Admission into a demuswas necessary, be- 
fore any individual could enter upon his full 
rights and privileges as an Attic citizen. The 
register of enrolment vras called 'Arj^iapxiKirv 
ypaimantov. 

DENA'RIUS, the principal silver coin 
among the Romans, was so called because it 
was originall; equal to ten asses ; but on the 
tednction of the weightof the as [As], it was 
made equal to sixteen asses, except in mili- 
tary pay, ■ — ■'■--'- " -'-" —-' ■" " 






reckoned as 




average value of the denarii coined a( 
1 of the commonwealth is about ajd. 
DSB under the empire about l\d. 
e denarius be reckoned' in value S^d. 



DIAETETAE. 
the other Roman coins of silver 
following value : — 

Temnchis 



.531 S5 



Lihella 2.135 

Sestertius 2 .5 

Quinarius or Vicloriatus ... 4 1 
Denarius S 2 

Some denarii were called senali, because 
their edges were notched like a saw, which 
appears to have been done to prove that they 
were solid silver, and not plated ; and others 
bigati and qwuhigati, because on their reverse 
were represented chariots drawn by two and 
four horses respectively. 

DESIGNA-TOR. [Fobds.I 

DESifLTOE, a lider in the Roman games, 
who generally rode two horses at the same 
time, sitting on them without a saddle, and 
vaulting upon either of them at his pleasure. 
The annexed woodcut shows three figures of 
desul tores. 




DIADE'MA, originally a white fillet, usei 
to encircle the head. It is represented on lh< 
head of Dionysus [see cot, p. .1, and was 
in an ornamented form, assumed by kings a 
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point, instead of trying it before a court oi 
iilBtiee ■ the iudEmeiita of both, aecunJing to 
Ktl'e, beiWf«»""l«i «> «q"\' J '^'^^' "^" 
law. Tha number of public arbitralora seams 
to have been 40, four for each Inbe. Their 
iurisdiction was confined to cItH cases. 

mCASTES iScKoaTii), the name rf, a 
judge, or rathflr jorymau, at Athens The 
Sions of his eligibility were, that he 
Xuld be a free citi^n, in the enjoyment of 
hisfunfranchi,se(^m^a),and_noUjssU»n 
thirty yean 






I,™ «i' thousand were selected by 
service of every year. Their appointment 
took place every year under the conduct of 
the nfce archons aid their officia scnbe ■- «.ch 
of these ten personages drew by h)t the^ 



lese ten persoimgto uid- «j ^* — y — j 
01 six hundred persons of the tnbe assigned i 
him ; the whole number so selected -^ again 
divided by lot into ten sections of 500 
toeether with a supernumerary 
ing of a thousand ^ = * — ' 



DICE- (iliKJ)), signifies generally any pro- 
leedinns at law byonemrty directly or medi- 
itelyagainsl others. The object of all such 
ictions is to protect the body politic, or one 
ir more of its individual members, from mjury 
and aflgreseion; a distinction which has m 
'-'-- suggested the division of all 
great classes, the public and 
the private, and assigned to each its peculiar 
form and treatment. At Athens the firet ot 
was impUed by the terms public iixai. 
uvcc or still mote peculiarly by ypa^al ; 
>B of the other class were termed private 
, or ij-wvEf, or simply iUai in its limited 

rights were 
the legal protector 
.......vi, — such person, if a mmor or other- 
wise moapable of appearing suo jure, wasper- 
mitted to institute an action as plttinulT; in 
public causes, vrith the eiception of some few 
in which the person injured or his family 
peculiarly bound and ' 



m among whom 



s "j.''L.?,ni,«. .S s.i.V's.'s. 

with the letter of the section and the name of 
the individual, was delivered as a certificate 
of his appointment to each dicasl 
Before proceeding to the ese 
functions, the dieast was obliges -. 
official oath. This oath bemi; taken, and Uie 
divisions made " -'--- ■"-"■'""■"'-" remain. 






p the C( 



bove mentioned, it re 



of dicasti" in which they 
was not. like the first, a 
tended to last during the y. 






This 



-jested to act, any 

ju, and.sometunes, when the stale 

directly attacked, almost any alien, was 
empowered to do so. The court fees, called 
mT/wneio, were paid in private but riOt in pub- 

promi^^the actwn with the defendant was 
-- moat cases punished by a fine of a thousand 

jchmae ancf a modified disfranchisement, 
while there was no legal impediment at any 
period of a private lawsuit to the reconciha- 
tion of the htiganl parties. 

The proceedings in the Ann were com- 
menced by a summons (wpufuX^otrt J° '"^ 

oper I 

r the charges 



."PK; 



_^^_^ ved by the plain- 

t'iffTn^pBrs'iMi", accompanied by one or two wit- 
uessas {kItjtS/jec) , whose names were end orsaa 
upon the declaration m^ici lyiiiviia)- ■ 



Dud"™ toe"^onduc't''irf"the th'esmothetae. 
Mi«, even- time that it was necessary Ifl 

panel a number "/ dicasa^ .^^h'X^? ^t I ™^'^ce"Vih47ariies'"bifor^"the mag^tra^, 
■rd^aVa^Vn1tcte„^-5fi IS^^^^ 






.„„ „,„ t of tl-_ 

which might serve both as a ticket to procure 
admittance, and also to distmgmsh him from 
anvloitere; that might endeavour clandes- 
tiuelv to obtain a sittmg after business hadbe- 
^n. While In court, and probably from the 
|andofthepreaidingmagi3trBte{47ep 



(inj/MOti), he 



Hed^i 



rived the token or ticket that 



his fee iliKOJjTiKfn'). 
lent is said to have been first iusti- 
'ericles, aid was ongmally a single 
■ was iwiteased by Cleon to thrice 
mt about the 88th Olympiad. 



period of five days. If both 
nies appeared, the proceedings commenced 
the plaintiff putting in his declaration, and 
at the same time depositing his share of the 
fees InpvTavtla). which were trifling in 

?meut or which was a 
irther progress of a 
tauoc. When these were paid, it became the 
duty of the magistrate, if no manifest olijec- 
-^-u appeared on the face of the declaration, 
_-..-^ ;■ *,« K^ .TT^-ifidik nnl nn a tablet, and 



,of [Tf 



:>■] 



fatal ohjec 






tablet, an 



mtbe 
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The inagistrale then appointed a day for the 
furlhei proceedinga of the anacrisis [Anacri- 
bib]. If the plaintiff failed to appear at ttie 
inacciais, the Euit, of cuutse, fell to the 
ground ; if the defendant made default, judg- 
ment passed aiainsl him. An affidavit might 
at this, BB well as at other periods of the ac- 
tion, be made in behalf of a person unable to 
attend upon the given day, and this would. If 
allowed, have the elfect of postponing fuither 

Eroi;eedings (iwu^ooia); it mijht, however, 
e combated by a counter-affidavit, to the 
effect that the alleEOd reason was unfonnded 
Of othervirie" *""■■*"■" ' " " " 

a question 

decision ofwhich, when advKiso lu mo uo- 
fendantjwoald render him liable to the penalty 
of contumacy. The plaintiff was m this case 
aaid ip^iaiv i^elv ; the defendant, ip^iijp' ^^■ 
iUiv, Sin^ being the word omitted in both 

Shraees. The anactisis began with the afil- 
Bvit of the plaintiff {irpoauoaia), then fol- 
lowed the answer of the defendant (livru- 
ftoola, ot AvTiypa^), then the parties pro- 
duced their respective witnesses, and reduced 
their avidence to writing, and put in originals, 
or authenticated copies, of all the records, 
deeds, and contracts that might be useful in 
establiahing their case, as well as memoranda 
of oflers and requisitions ihen made by eilher 
side (iTpoK^-iiaut). The whole of the docu- 
ments were then, if the causa took a sttaighl- 
forward course (tiftjiSiKia), enclosed on Ihe 
last day of the anacrisis in a casket (ix""'i)' 
which was sealed, and entrusted to the cus- 
tody of the presiding magistrate, till it was 
produced and opened at the trial. During the 

mitted, and accordingly evidence that had 
been discovered after the anacrisis was not 
producible at the trial. In some causes, the 
trial before the dicasls was hy law appouited 
to come on within a given time ; in euch as 
were not provided for l>y s'lch regulations, we 
may suppose that it would principalis depend 
upon the leisure of the magistrate. Upon the 
court being assembled, the magistrate called 
on the cause, and the plaintiff opened his case. 
At the commencement of his speech, the 
proper officer (i *(i' iSup) filled the clepsydra 
with water. As long as the water liowed 
friMn this vessel the otalor was permitted to 
speak ; i{, however, avidence was to be read 
by the officer of the court, or a law recited, 
the water was stopped till the speaker recom- 
menced. The quantity of water, or, in other 
words, the length of the speeches, was differ- 
ent in different causes. After the speeches 
of the advocates, which were in genera! ti — 
on each side, and the incidental reading 



cided in &voutof the ^aintiff, there followed 
many cases a farther discussion as to the 
e or punishment to he inflicted on the de- 
idant (Trufeii- ^ iTzonaai). All actions 
ire divided into two classes, — &yCivcc ari- 
^5T0i, JiiitJ fujl to te ttSMBstd, in which the 
fine, or other penalty, was determined by the 
laws ; and ayuveg ri/iijrol, luili to bf aiieaied, 
in which the penalty had to be fixed by ths 
judgea. If the suit waa an iytw Ti/inToc, 
the plaintiff generally mentioned in the plead- 
ing the pumshment which he couBidered tba 
' ifend ant deserved (rt/jn/ui) ; and the defend- 
it was allowed to make a counter-assess- 
ent (avnTiiiiuidai oi ijroTifuiaSai), and to 
.■goe before the judges why the assesament 
of the plaintilT ought to be changed or miti- 
gated. In certain causes which were deter- 
mined by the laws, an; of the judges waa 
allowed to propose an additional assessment 
(fTpOfTi/j?^o) ; the amount of which, howcv- 
- appears to have been usually fiied by the 
__ fs. Thus, in certain cases of theft, the 
additional penalty was fixed at five days' and 

Upon judgment being ^ven in a private 
lit, the Athenian law left its execution very 
much in the hands of the successful party, 
was empowered to seise the movables 
; antagonist as a pledge for the payment 

(ffoiljijf) against the refractory debtor. 
The judgment of a court of dicasts was in 
jenerai decisive (toij airoriX'^c) ■ ^i"* "PO" 



gross case of perjury or conspiracy could be 
proved by the unsuccessful patty to have op- 
— ..J .. !,;_ j;,_j — iiage, the cause, upon 

might be commenced £ 

lltfrATOR. The na 
_ . .ator are confessedly of ] 
we read of a dictator at Tusculum in early, 
Lanovium in very late times. 
Among the Romans, a dictator was gener- 
ally appointed in circumstsnces of extraordi- 
nary danger, whether from foreign enemies 
or domestic sedition. Instances occur very 
frequently in the early boohs of Livy, (rem 
whom we learn that a dictator was sometimea 
created for the following puijoses also; — 1. 
For filing the •' clavus annalis" on the tem- 
ple of Jupiler, in tunes # pestilence or civil 
discord. 3. For holding the comitia, or elec- 
lions, in the absence of the consuls. 3. Fot 
appointing holjdsys (firianmi ciitnlititai^''-vni 
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DICTATOR. 



bo) on the appearance of prodigies, and 
iciating at the ludi Eorii;iiii, if the ptaelot 



According to the oldest authorities, the 
dictatorship was instituted at Boma in b. c. 
501, ten years after the eipuleion of the Tar- 
guinii, and the first dictator was said to have 
been T. Lartius, one of the consuls of the 
jear. Another account states, that Iha eon- 
siils of the year in which the first dictator 
was appointed ware of the Tarquinian party, 
and therefore distrusted. 

This tradition natnralty suggests the infer- 
ence, that the dictator was on this first occa- 
sion appointed to direct and supersede the 
consuls, not only with a view to foreign wars, 
but also for the purpose of Bummarily punish- 
ing any memlwr of the state, whether belong- 
ing to the commonalty or the governing pa- 
tricians, who should be deteclei in plotting 
for tha restoration of the eiiled king. The 
powera ' '" 

for such -.. ^^j^.-. , „ , 

In the firat place, he was (ormetly called 
tmgister pojnM, or master of the patricians "- 
burghers ; and though created for sti monti 
only, hia power within the city was as a 
preme and abaolnte as that of the consii 
without. In token of this, the fasces and i 
cures (the latter, instruments of capital pu 
ishmeiit) were carried before him, even in tl 
city. Again no appeal against the dictat 
was at first allowed either to the commo 
h b Ehers,although the latter had, even 
h k ngs, enjoyed the privilege of ap- 
p mg m them to the great council of the 
p protiricare ad pitpdttm) ; a privilege 

wh h h Valerian laws had secured to the 
p be kewisfl. This right, however, was 

eq y ohtained by the patricians, and 



Kirium. In later 
e passing of the 
Haenian law, (he conferring of^the imperium 

onlynecessarythaC the consul should consent 
*i proclaim the person nominated by the se- 

The authority of a dictator is said to have 
been supreme in everything ; but there were 
some limitations to his power. 1. Theperiod 
of office was only en months, and at the end 
of that time a dictator might be brought to 
trial forany acts of tyranny committed by him 
while in power. Many, however, resigned 
their authority before tbe expiration of the 
is months, alter completing the bnsineas lor 
vhich they were appointed. 2. A dictator 
-"" --' ' the treasury beyond the 



nsul, M. F 



s Laenas, i 



W pect to the mode of electioi , 

commonpractice was, for the senate to select 
an individual, who was nominated {dictas) '- 
tiie dead of the night by one <rf the consul 
and then received tlie unpmMn. or sovereign 
authority from the assembly of tha cunes. 
This ratification was in early limes indispens- 
able to the validity of the election, just as it 
had been necessary for the kings, even after 
their election by the curies, to apply to them 



1 of tl 



regulati 



apparently capricious, but perhaps intended 
■o show whence his authority came. The 
.surped powers of tbe dictators Sulla and 
Julius Caesar are, of course, not to be com- 
pared with the genuine dictatorship. After 
the death of tbe Tatter, the office was abolish- 
ed for ever by a law of Antony, the consul. 
The title, indeed, was offered to Augustus, 
but he resolutely refused it in consequence 



the later ages of the republic, and foi 
hundred and twenty years previous to Suua a 
dictatorship, the office itself had been in 
abeyance, though the consuls were frequently 
invested, in time of danger, with something 
like a dictatorial power, by a senatuaconsul- 
turn, empowering them lo take measures for 
securing the state against harm (m! darent opc- 
ram ru qidd nspublica detrimenti etaieret). 

Together with Ihe master of the burghers, 
ox the dictator, there was always a mngiiitr 
eouiium,ormasterofthe knights, choBen by the 
dictator, though sometimes apparently by the 
senate or the people. 

DIES (*,<lpal, a day. The name di« was 
applied, like our word day, to the time during 
which, according to the notions of the ancients, 
the sun performed his course around the earth, 
and this time they called the civil day (Acs 
dvilis, in Greek w^SAiuomi, because it in- 
cluded both night and day). The natural day 
(dia nnttiralis), or tha time irom the rising to 
the setting of the sun,wBs hkewiae deeignated 
by the name dies. The civil day began with 
the Greeks at the setting of the sun, and with 
the Romans at midnight. 

At the lime of the Homeric poems the natu- 
ral day was divided into three parts. Thefirst, 
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iia 



DIES, 
illed ^6;. began with «uni 






hended the whole space of time during wliich 
hghl eeenied to be increasing, i. e, liil midday. 
The second part was called iieaon r/uap or 
mid-day, during which the sun was thought 
to sland still. The third part bore the name 
of deft7 or ieie^ov ^/lap, which derived its 
name from the increased warmth of the at- 
iQOspbere. Among the Athenians the first and 
last of the divisions made at the time of Homer 
were afterwards subdivided into two parts. 
The earher pari of the morning was termed 
irproZor irp^ j^f ^/iipa; : the latter. irXtiffoioJic 
Twf Ayopu^, or Tzepl jTAijBovtJav &yopdv- The 
ucaov i/iopof Homer was afterwards express- 
ed hy iietniiiffpia, iikaov n^i^pof , a^iiimi 7/uipa, 
and comprehended, as befure, Che middle of 
the day, when the sun seemed neither to rise 
nor to decline. The two parts of the after- 
noon were called Sel^i irpcjiij or Trpata, and 
StUti iililn or ifla. This division continued 
to be observed down to the latest period of 
Grecian history, though another more accu- 
rate division was mtroduced at an early period ; 
for Anaximander, or, according to others, his 
disciple Anaximenes, is said to have made 
the Ureehs acquainted with the use of the 
Babylonian chronometer or snn dial (called 
ird/tof or apoXottor), by means of which the 
natural day was divided into tweive equal 
spaces of time. 

The division of the day most generally ob- 
served by the fiomans, was that into tempui 
antemffrii^num and ptrnia-idiaitum, the Ttieiidiea 
itself being only considered as a point at which 
the one ended and the other commenced. Bnt 
as it was of importance that this moment 
should be known, an especial officer [Acoek- 
CDsJ was appointed, who proclaimed ihe time 
of mid-day. The division of the day into 
twelve equal spaces, which were shorter in 
winter than in summer, was adopted at the 
time when artificial means of measuring time 
were introduced among the Romans from 
Greece- This was about the year b-c. 391, 
when L. Papirins Cursor, after the war with 
Pyrrhus in southern Italy, brought to Rome 
an jnstmment called aotanjaa horolopam, or 
simply solarism. But as the solarium had 
been made for a.different meridian, it showed 
the time at Rome very incorrectly. Scipio 
Nasica, therefore, erected in b.c, 15D, a pub- 
tic clepsydra, which indicated the hours of 
the night as well aa of the day. Even after 
the erection of this clepsydra it was custom- 
ary tor one of the subordinate officers of the 
praetor to jiroclaim the third, sixth, and ninth 



DIONYSIA. 

All the days of the year were, according Co 
different points ofview divided by the Romans 
into different classes Fo he pu pose of the 
administration of ju ea days eredivided 
mio lUc! fasii and rfi n/sj 

Dies risTi were he days on which the 
praetor was allowed o adm n s e u e in 
the public courts ; hey den ed he name 



i% not on aU. Th eeu d f were 
larfced in the Roman calendar by the letter F, 
id their number in the course uf the year 
'as 39- Besides these there were certain 
iya called dies tatcraai, on which the praetor 
light hold his courts, but not at all hours, so 
.jat sometimes one half of such a day was 
/osmi.while the other half was nefattus. Their 

Dibs nefasti were days on which neither 
conns of justice nor comitia were allowed to 
be held, and which were dedicated to other 
purposes. The term dies mfasti. which origi- 
nally had nothing to do with rehgion, but sun- 
ply mdicated days on which no courts were to 
be held, was in subsequent times applied to 
religious days in general, as diet aefiali were 
mostly dedicated to the worship of the gods. 

In a religious pomt of view all days of the 
year were either diet fesii, or dies profeiti, or 
dies iTUerasi. According to the definition given 
by Macrobius. diiifisii were dedicated to the 
gods, and spent with sacrilices, repasts. Hames, 
and other solemnities ; dia profesti belonged 
to men for the administretion of their private 
and public afUrs. Ities nifsron were com- 
mon lietween gods and men, that is. partly de- 
voted to the worship of the gods, partly to (he 
transaction of ordinary business. 

Dice jmfesti were either dki fiaH. or diet 
cBmitiales, that is, days on which comitia were 
held, or dwij comperendim, that is, days lo 
which any action was allowed lo be trans- 
ferred ; or dies itaii, that is, days set apart for 
causes between Roman citizens and foreign- 
ers ; or diet pnelialei.tbat is, all days on which 
religion did not forbid the commencement of a, 

DIFFAREA-TIO. fDivoRTIKM.] 
DIMACHAE (rJ(udj:oi), Macedonian horse- 
soldiers, who also fought on foot whan occa- 
sion required, like our dragoons. 

DIMINTTTIO CA'PITIS. [Caput.] 
DINNERS, Greek IDeipnon], lEoman 
[COE - ' 



NY-SIA (Aioi. 



DIONY-SIA (Aioriaia), festivala celebraC 
parts of Greece in honour of 
Dionysus (Bacchus), and characterized by ei- 
travagant merriment and enthusiastic joy. 

Drunke^icess, and the boiEterous music of 
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flutea, cymbals, and drnmB, were likewise 
common to all Bacchic festivals. In the pro- 
cessions called Siouoi (from fleiaful, with 
which they were celebraled. women also took 
part in the disguise of Bacchae. Lenae. Thj. 
ades, Naiades, Nymphs, &c., adorned with 
garhinds of iv;, and bearing the Chytsus in 
their bauds, so that the whole train represent, 
ed a population inspired and actuated bj the 
powerful presence of the god. The choruses 
anng on the occasion were called dithvriunbSi 
and were hymijs addressed to the god ui the 
freest metres and with the boldest imagery, in 
which his Bsploits and achievements were 
extolled. [ChohosJ The phallus,the sym- 
bol of the ferlility ofnatnre, was also carried 
in these processions. The indulgence in 

drinking; was considered by the Greeks 

duty of gratitude which they owed lo the , 



The Attic festivals of Be 
in number : the Sural ox 
(iioiwoio Hor' iypoit, or micpd), the ienoea 
iAfira'a), the Avihestma (' AvdeoTiipcd), &-' 
the Oily ov Great DiaayaialAioi'vaia ieaar... 
uauKd or /jtj-dia). The season of the year 
sacred to Bacchos was during the months 
nearest to the shortest day ; and the Attic fes- 
tivals were accordingly celebrated in Poseide- 
on,Gamelion,Anlhesterion, andElaphebolion. 

The Ewal or Lesser Dionj.io, a vmtage fes- 
tival, ware celebrated in the various demes of 
Attica in the month of Poseideon, and were 
under the superintendence of the several local 
inagislrates, the demarchs. This was doubt- 
less the most ancient of all, and was held with 
the highest degree of merriment and freedom 
even slaves enioved full freedom during il 
celebration, arwi their boislarous shouts on Ih 
occasion were almost intolerable. It is her 
that we have to seek for the origin of comedj 
in Ih^ jests and the Ecurrilofs abuse whic 
the peasants vented upon the bystanders froi 
a waggon in which they rode about. Th 
Dionysia in the Peitaeeus, as well as those < . 
the other demes of Altica, belonged to the 
lesser Dionysia. 

The second festiva!, the Leaaea |from X^6c, 
Ihe wine-press, from which also the month 
of Oamelion was called by the lonians Lenae- 
on), vBas celebrated in the month of Gami 
lion; (he place of its celebration was the at 
cienC temple of Bacchus Limnaeus (froi_ 
VJiaiv, as the district was originally a swamp). 
'I'bis temple was called the Lenaeon. The 
Lenaea were celebrated with a procession 
and scenic contests in tragedy and comedy. 
The procession probably went lo the Lenae. 
on, where a goat <,Tpa.yo(, hence the chorus 
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_nd the tragedy which arose ont of it were 
called TpaytKoc XpP^i ^''d rpayipSia) was 
sactihced. and a choms standing around the 
r sang the dithyrambic ode lo the god. 
the dithyramb was the element out of 
which, by the introduction of an actor traae- 

i contests of this festival, tragedy should 

have preceded comedy. The poet who wished 
'-'s play to be brought outat the Lenaea applied 
< the second archon, who had the supertn. 
ndence of this festival, and who gave him the 
lorus if the piece was thought to deserve it. 
The third festival, the AiiAesima. was cel- 
irated on the llth, 12th, and 13th days of 
the month of Antheaterion. The second ar- 
chon likewise superintended the celebratiwi 
of the Anthesteria, and distributed the prizes 
among the victors m the various games which 

1 carried enduring the season. The first 

was called ■KiBocyia : the second, x^ec '■ 
ihe third, j;iJT/)oi. The first day derived 
lame from the opening of the casks to 
: the wine of the preceding year ; the ae- 
from ;tDOf, the cup, and seems to have 

the day devoted to drinliing. The third 

dajr had its name from rliTpof. a pot, as on 
this day persons offered pots with flowers, 
seeds, or cooked vegetables, as a sacrifice to 
Bacchns and Hermes (Mercury) Chlhonius. 
It is uncertain whether dramas were per- 
formed at the Anthesteria: but it is supposed 
that comedies were represerited, and that tra- 
gedies which were to be brought out at the 
great Dionysia were perhaps rehearsed at the 
Anthesteria. The mysteries connected with 
the celebration of the Atithesteria were held 
at night. 

The fonrth festival, the City or Greitt Db- 
nyjin, was celebrated about Ine 12th of the 
month of Elaphebolion ; but we do not know 
whether they lasted more than one day or 
not. The order in which the aolemmties 
took place was as follows ; — the great public 
procession, the chorus of boys, the comm 
[Chorus], comedy, and, lastly, tragedy. Of 
the dramas which were performed at the 
great Dionysia. the tragedies at least were 
generally new pieces : repetitions do not, how- 
ever, seem to have been excluded from any 
Dionysiac festival. The first archon had the 
superintendence, and ^ve the chorus to the 
dramatic poet who wished to bring out his 
piece at this festival. The prize awarded to 
the dramatist for the best play consisted of a 
crown, and his name was proclaimed in the 
theatre of Bacchus. As the great Dionysia 
were celebrated at the beginning of spring, 
when the navigalion was re-opened, Athena 
was not only visited by numbers of country 
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people, but also by atrangera from other parts 

eihibitions on this occasion were not unliko 
thosB of a moiiem feir. 

The worship of Dionyaas. whom the Ro- 
mans called Bacchus, or ralhur the Bacchic 
mysteries and orgies {Bacchanalia), are said 
to have been introduced from eouthem Italy 
into Etniria, and from thenca to Rome, where 
for a lime tbey were carried on in a 
during the latter period of their ei 
night. The initiated, according U 
only indulged infeaalmg and drinking at their 
meetings, but when their minda w 
with wine they practised the coarseat eicess- 
es and the most unnatural vices. The time 
of initiation lasted ten days ; on the tenth, 
the person who was to be initiated took a so- 
lemn meal, underwent a purification by wa- 
ter, and was led into the sanctuary (BnceAa. 
luj) At tirat only women were mitiated, and 
the 01^8 were celebrated every year during 
three days. But PaculaAnnia.a Campani— 
matron, pretending to act under the dirt 
influence of Bacchus, changed the whole 
method of celebration ; she admitted man 
the initiation, and transferred the solemnis.- 
tion, which had hitherto taken place during 
the daythne, to the night, instead of three 
days in the year, ahe ordered that the Bac- 
chanalia should be held during five days in 

...^1. I-. f_-™ ^T,-* ,i^^ *V.al 



^.ery month. It w. ,. , , , 

these orgies were carried on with fngntful 
licentiousneas and eicesses of every kind. 
The evil at length became ao alarming, that, 
in B. c. 186. the conauls, by the command of 



DISCUS. 

of Bacchus, the Liberalia (from Liher, or Li- 
ber Pater, a name of Bacchus), continued to 
be celebrated at Rome every year on the 16th 
of Match. Priests and aged priestesses, 
adorned with garlands of iry, carried through 
the city wine, honey, cakes, and sweelmeata, 
together with an altar with a handle (onsoM 
nra), in the middle of which there was a small 
fire-pan (/ooJtw), in which from time to time 
sacnficea were burnt. On this day Roman 
youths who bad Hltained their aiitoenth year 
received the iogi virllis. 

DIOTA. a ve^-ol having two ears (Cra) or 
handles, used for holding wine. It appears 
lucb the aaine as the amphora. 

a writ or public document, 
which conferred upon a paraon any right or 
privilege. During the republic, it waa grant- 
-' by uie consuls and aenate ; and under the 
ipire, by the emperor and the magistrates 
..aom he authorized to du so. It consisted 
of two leaves, whence it derived its name 

DIPTYCHA (SlTrroia), two writing lah- 
.rta. which could be folded together. They 
were commonly made of wood and covered 
-er with wan. 

DIRIBITO'RES, officers in the comitia, 

whose duty it waa to divide the votes (toftf I- 

■ I, when taken out of the «imb. or ballot- 

Les, so as to determine which had the ma- 

ity. They handed them over to the cua- 

■ checked them off by pointa marked 









3uld n 



.e should apply to the pi 
nrbanua, wtio might then conault the aenate. 
If the permission should be granted U ' ' 
an assembly of the aenate, consiatuif 
lesa than one hundred members, hi 
Bolemniie the Bacchic sacra ; hut t 
than five persons were lo be preaenl 
celebration ; there should be no comon 
and no master of the sacra or priest. __ ... 
len table containing this important document 
was discovered near Bari, in southern Italy, 

in the year 1640, and is al 

perial Museum of Vienna. 
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in exercise of atrengtb and dexterity. It w; 
iriH nf i.hfl principal gjmnaatic eiercises i 
s, being included in the Penlalhlm 






9. and is copied fioi 



DITHYRAMBUS. fCHOKua.] 
DIVERSO-RIUM. fCAUPONi.] 
DIVINATIO (liavTuc^). » power in m^ 
which roresees future things by means of 
those signs which the gods throw in hiaway. 
Among the GreeliS the jmatiis {/toiretf), 



X seers, who ai 



a future, 



families of seers (he inspired knowledge of 
Ihe future was considered to be hereditary, 
and to be transmitted from father le son. To 
these families belonged the laniids, who from 
Olyjnpia spread o"er a considerable part of 
Ore'ece; the Branchidae, near Miletus; the 
Euniolpids, at Athens and Eleueis ; the Tel- 
]iadB,theAcamBniansee[B,andothers. Along 
with the seers we may also mention tlie Ba- 
cides and the Sibyllae. Both existed tram a 
very remote time, and were distinct from the 
manteis so for as they pretended to derive 
their knowledge of the future from sacred 
books ixpiiauoi) which they consulted, and 
which were in some places, as at Athens and 
Kome, kept by the government or some espe- 
cial oihcers, in the acropolis and in the most 
revered sanctuary. The Bacides arc said to 

Bacis. The 
. _ ^ . en, probably 

of Asiatic origin, whose peculiar custom 
seems to have been to wander with their sa- 
cred hooks from plaoo to place. The Sibylla, 
whose hooks gained so great an importance 
at Rome, is reported to have been the Ery- 
thraean : the books which she was said to 
have sold to one of the Tarquins were care- 
fully concealed from the public, and only ac- 

Besides these more respectable prophets 
and prophetesses, there were numbers of di- 
vuiers of an inferior order (jpno/MjX6yoi),who 

signs, and to tell fortunes. They were, how 
ever, more particularly popular with the lowe 
orders, who are eTcrywhere most ready to \x 
lleve what is most marvellous and least ec 
titled to cred^. 

No public undertaking of any consequenc . 
was ever entered npon by the Creeks and Ro- 
mans without consultmg the will of the 
by observmg the signs which they sec ' 
cially those in the sacrilices offered 



«. 



ispecially in ^ . . 
vith eontethmg e: 
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irposo, and by which they wore thought 10 

dicate the snceess or the failure of the nn- 

rtaking. For this kind of divination no di- 

..le inspiratioti was thought necessary, but 

merely esperience and a certain knowledge 

acquired by routine ; and although in some 

cases priests were appointed for the purpose 

of observing and eiplaining signs [AuotJBj 

u ,> ^_. jj^ gijj, sudden emergency, 

-'" affairs, any one who met 

raordinary, might act as 

. The principal signs by 

which the gods were thought to declare their 
, were things connected with the offering 
icridces, the flight and voice of birds, all 
hinds of natural phenomena, ordinary as wall 
s extraordinary, and dreams. 
_ The interpretation of signs of the first class 
{U/tatxavTeia or Ufjoanonia, harutjacium or ors 
hatHtpicina) wss, according to Aeschylus; the 
■-ivention of Prometheus. It seems to have 
sen most cultivated by the Etruscans, among 
'hom it wss raised into a complete science, 
nd from whom it passed to the ilomans, Sa- 
rifices were either ottered for the special pur- 
lultin^ the gods, or in the ordinary- 



ay ; 



bolh ei 



the liTcr and 

3. The nature of the __ 

the sacrifice. Especial 



. . , and when they were propitious, Ihe 
sacrifice was said Kaklicaelv. The principal 
points that were generally observed were, i. 
The manner in which the victim approached 
the, altar. 2. The nature of the intestines 
their colour and smoothness ; 
ere of particular importance. 
"' ■ " hich consumed 

— ,. was also taken 

sacrifice, that no inauspicious or 
words were uttered by any of the 
bystanders; hence the admomtions of the 
Eire and t-ii^/ila, or aiyare, 
'e Ungmit atid others; for im- 
jci upicsi^ions were not only thought to 
ute and profane the sacred act, but to be 

'he art of interpreting signs of the second 
;s was called oiuvibtik^, avguriwn, aiaui- 
jm. It was, like the former, common to 
eks and Remans, but never attained the 
le degree of importance in ' ' " 



birds appealing to the left (west) were con- 
sidered as unlucky signs. 

Of greater importance than the appearance 
of animals, at least to the Greeks, were the 
phenomena in the heavens, particularly during 
any public transaction. Among the unlucky 
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phenomena in the heavens (tfioaTj/iera, aigna, 
mporteala) nets thunder nnd lightning, an 
eclipse of the sun or moon, ennhquakes, rain 
of blood, stones, milk, &c. Any one of these 
signs was suilicient at Athens to break up the 
aasembly ot the people. In common life, 
things spparenll^r of no importance, when oc- 
curring al acritical moment, were thought by 
the ancieuts to be signg sent by the gods, from 
which conclusions might be drawn respecting 



n sneezing, twinkling of the 

iF interpreting dreams (iwtipoiTO- 

^'a),which had prohably been introduced into 
Europ from Asia, where it is still a universal 

Etactice, seems in the Homeric age to liave 
een held in high esteem, for dreams were 
said tobe sent by Jupiter. In subsequent times, 
that class of diviners who occupied them- 
selves with the interpretetion of dreams. 



lari 



, A popu- 

, ... it enjoyed any protection 
from ihe state, and were chiefly resorted to 
b; private individuals. The sutrject of oracles 
Is treated in a separale article. [Orjcolum.] 
The word divinaiio was used in a particular 
manner bj the Romans as a law-term. If in 



others then joioed as nibscriprores; i.e. by put- 
ting their names to the charge brought against 
the offender. This transaction, by which one 



qnestion here was not abunt &cts, but about 
something which was to be done, and which 

documents ; so that the ludices had, as it were, 
to divine the coarse which thej had to lake. 
Hence the oratio of Cicero, in which he tries 
(o show that he, and not Q. Caecilius Niger, 
ought to conduct the accusation against Ver- 
Tea, is called Diviiuaio in CiKiliim. 

DIVI-SOR. [AnHiTDS.] 

DIFO'RTIDH (ftwoAeiTftif, ijrojrem&if), di- 
vorce. 1. Gheek. The laws of Athens per- 
mitted either the huebandor the wife ' — " '— 



:adivo: 



if it 



Kith the 



wife, site was said to leave her husband's bouse 

SiToXelweiv) ; if otherwise, to be dismissed 
un it {imnritareeBai). After divorce, the 
v»iie resorted to her male relations.with whom 
she would have remained if she had never 
quitted her maiden state ; and it then became 
their duty to receive or recover from her late 
husband all the property that she had brought 
to Mm in acknowledged dowry upon their 



marriage. If, upon this, both parties were 
satisfied, the divorce was final and complete: 
if otherwise, an action anoAe/^tuif, or iTro- 
TTlfolmut, would be mslituted, as the case 
might he, by the party opposed to the separa- 
tion. A separation, however, whether it ori- 
ginated from the hashand or the wife, was 
considered to reflect discredit on the latter. 
3. RoMiK. Divorce always existed in the 



ssryto 



accordingly either party might declare his or 
her intention todissolve the connection. No 
judicial decree, and no interference of any 
public authority, was requisite to dissolve a 
marriage. The first instance of divorce at 
Rome is said to have occurred about B. c. 334, 
when Sp, Carvilius Ruga put away his wife, 
on the ground of barrenness ; it is added that 
' is conduct was generally condemned. 

Towards the latter part of the republic, and 
under the empire, divorces became very com 
moti. Pompey divorced his wife Mucia for 
alleged adultery; and Cicero divorced his 
-rife Terentia, after living with her thirty 
ears, and married a young woman. If a 
usband divorced his wife, the wife's dowry, 
s a general rule, was restored; and the same 
the case when the divorce took place by 



lutual cc__ 
Correspon 
m/an-emio a 
f divorce by ii.J'io-«« 



IS ceremony was used ; but 
ne Distinct notice or declaration ot 
was necessary t ' 



1 rejiadium, it is said, properly ap- 
larnage only contracted, and diuor- 
actua! marriage ; but soinetimca 






diffetentiy. TTiejihtases to e 
"- imeiam remitlere, dtconii 

irm of words might be as follows-^ 3Wi 
a lialKia, tuat rts liAi agiiQ. The phrases 
;o eiptess the renunciation of a marriage 
act were, rsnimciiare rspiutiuw., repuditaa 

=". dicere, and repudiare; and the form 

of words might be. Cmditiom tun nsn uior 

DOCIMA-SIA(doKiua5ia). When any citi- 
zen of Athens was either appomted by lot, or 
choseu by suffiage, to hold a puhhc office, ha 
WM obliged, before entering on his duties, to 
submit to ^docimofia, or scrutiny into his pre- 
vious life and conduct, in which any person 
could object to him as unfit. The dodmasin, 
however, was not confined to persons ap- 
pointed to public offices ; for we read of the 
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DO-LiUM. a cylindrical vi 



ii-iHui 



) let it ferm 






From Ihe i 
' dronitis, whi 



('jTepuirii?,,air, aiXv) of the a 



HOMI'NIUM signifies quititarian owner- 
fhip, Of property in a thing; and domiims, or 

has the power of deaLing; with a thing as he 
pleases, and differa from the bare potHjiw, 
who has only the right of possession, and 
not the absolulB ownership of the Ihina. 

DOMUS (oi«or),ahoQse. 1. GreIk- 
Greek house was always divided into two i 
linct portions, the Antlmnitia, or men's ^pat^ 
menls {Itv/ljHJvtn^), and the Qnnacaiiti" '- 



Thes 






porticoes were U8«d 






s apartments {yvvaiKavlri^. Iti 



Homer, and in some houses . 
the women's apartments we 
ary (Sffsp^v), hut usually 



the houses referred 



a later 



the gynaeconitis was on the \ 
the atidronitia, and behind it. 

The front of the house towards the street 
was QOi large, as the apartments eilended 
rather in the direction of its depth than of its 
width. In towns the houses were oRen built 
Bide by side, with party-walls between. The 
esterior wall was plain, being composed gene- 
rally of stone, btick, and timber, and often 

There was no open space between the street 



house. 



nerely til 



n front 



f the 



was generally 



In front of the __ ^ 

ir of Apollo Agyieus, or a rude obeliat 
tiujicmatici^ of the god. Sometimes there 
was a laurel tree in the same position, and 
sometimes a head of the god Mercury. 

A few steps liwa)3aS/ioi) led up to the house- 
door, which generally bore some inscription, 
for the sake of a good omen, or as a charm. 
The door sometimes opened outwards; but 

general rule, 

used foropemng, ( __ 

iTrinTrdaaidat and IqcXniaaaSai. i 
dies were called ImciraaTvpe^, 

The house-door was called avXeic 
Icia dvpa, because it led to the aiU. 
"■■■■"' ' v passage (f 



1TV?,lilV, dvpijv 

large house, v 



on one side of which 
e the stables, on the 



(fliipupof) was to a 
I'ent anylbm? impr 
into or oul of the h< 



;alled ir, 

for exei , . ., 

Here was commonly the altar uu ..mvii sai,i.- 
lices were oftered to the household gods. In 
buildmg the porticoes the object sought was 
to obtain as much sun in winter, and as much 
shade and air in summer, as possible. 

Round the peristyle were arfauged (he 
chambers used by the men, such as Muquet- 
1 (ojKOi, uiirViJi'Efl, which were large 



enough t 

iTplsJuvOl, 



iral SI 



!1!TdsiiV0l.TpiaKOVTdx?ilV0l), aiid 

... -..^ .«u..t, lime to allow abundant room lor 
itlendants, musicians, and performers of 
[smes; parlours or sitting romns Hiedpai), 
nd smaller chambers and sleeping rooms 
3uiiana, KntTtwc^, okitauTu) ; picture-gal- 
Bries and libraries, and sometimes store- 
ooms ; and in the arrangement of these apart- 
nents attention was paid to their aspect. 
The peristvle of the andronilis was con- 
nected with that of the gynaeconitis by a dooi 
called n^Tavkog, /ilaavXor, or /icaaCXiac, 
which was ill the middle of the portico of the 
peristyle opposite lotlie entrance. By means 
of this door all communication between the 
androiiitis and gynaeconitia could be shut olT. 
Accordingly Xenophou calls it dipa /JqAowj- 
--- Its name ueaav^oc is evidently derived 
. — /liiTOT. and means the door ie/BMn the 
two aihii or peristyles. 

This door gave admittance to the peristyle 
-■ the gynaeconitis, which differed from that 
of the andronitis in having porticoes round 
dy three of its sides. On the fourth side 
are placed twoaniae [Antab], at a consi- 
derable distance from each other. A third of 
Iho distance between these antae was set off' 
inwards, thus fonning a chamber or vestibule, 
which was called irpoonic irapoordj, irpil- 
opo/ioc- On the right and left of this npoardc 
were two bedchambers, the fliiXo/wf and 
&/i$i8dia)ioc, of *hich the former was the 

ipal bedchamber of the house, and here 

ieem to have been kept the vases, and 
valuable articles of ornament. Beyond 
rooms were large apartments (laruvcc) 
for working in wool. Round the 
peristyle were the eating-rooms, bed-cham- 
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I2i DOMOS. 

Besides the aSXiiec Svpa and the /ie<Tav7.oc 
$vpii, there was a third door (kj/jtiuo Oipa) < 
' " to the garden. 




The principal ojieoiugE for the admission 
' light and air were in the roofs of the peri- 
. jles ; but it ia incorrect to suppose that Iha 
houses had no windows {8vplSsc), or at least 
overlooking the street. They were not 



BvpaOCLov or Svpov : A, penstjle, or ai?4 of 
the andronitis ; o, the halls and chambers ' 
theandtonilis; fi,/iiTatiXBcorfiii!av^o;Svi 
-r- — '-••■i--fthegynaeconiti3; 7, chamb 

'Vei;') ; K. garden-door, 
JCfjiroia mipo. 

There was nsually, though not always, \i 
upper story {i'^repifiOB, Siijpei;), which seld" 
extended orer the whole space occupml 1 
the lower story. The principal use of V: 
upper story was for the lodging of the slaic 



the house, leading up from the street. G 
were also lodged in the upper story. But in 

for their reception (ffwuwff) on the gr 



ie interior of the house tlie place 0, 
was sometimes supplied by curtaini 
veruirnaTa), which were either plain, 



Aniiicial warmth was 



:e altopedier unknown, uid that 

the roof (if oiri' „ 

derstand how this could be 
there was an upper story. Little porta- 
ble stoves {iaxtipai, (araplSei) or chafing- 
dishes (av$pii^ia) were frequently used. 
The houses of the ivealthy in the country, 
t least in Attica, were much larger and more 
lagnificent thau those in the lowne. The 
ttter seem to have been generally email 
mi plain, especially in earlier limes, when 
tie Greeks preferred expending the resoarces 
fart and wealth on their temples and public 
buildings; but the private houses became 
~ore magnificent as the public buildings be- 
in to be neglected. 

The decorations of the interior were very 
plain at the period to which our description 



walla, up to the 4th c 
to have been only while 
e of painting them is tl 






1 ot 

. . . period this mode uf decoration became 
general 

3. RoHiN. The houses of the Komans 
were poor and mean for many centuries after 
the foundation of the city. Till the war with 
Pyrrhus the hoases were covered only with 
thatch or shingles, and were usually built of 
wood orunbaked bricks. Itwasnottill the later 
trnies of the republic, when wealth had been 
acquired by conquests in the East, that houses 
of any splendour began to be built ; but it 
then became the fashion not only to build 
houses of an immense size, but also to adorn 
them with columns, paintings, slataes, and 



costly works ol 






lagntficei 



. — ^ irmed of the size a; 

of the houses of the Roman n 
IE later times of the republic i 
ich they fetched, TTie cons 
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^, „ ..,_ii Cicero 

mr, iiuu™ u. ^.■.^--, ^n the Pa!**™?, for 
3S00 seetertia (naatly 3I,000;,1 The house 
of Pubtios ClodiuB, whom Milo killed, cosi 
H.eOO sealertia (about i31,O0W.)i snd the 
Tuscolan villa of Scaurus was fitted up with 
such masnili^'eiice- that when K was burnt 
by his BlavBs, he lost 100,000 sestertii, up- 
wards of 885,00«. 

Houses wsre originslly only one sloty high ; 
but as the value of ground increased in the 
city thay were built several stories in height 
and tha highest floors were usually inhabited 
by the poor. TilL the time of Nero, the streets 
ill Rome ware narrow and irregular, and bore 
traces of the haste anil confusion with which 
the cily was built after it had been bomt by 
the Ganla ; hot after the greM tirain the time 
of that ampetor, by which two-thirds of Roine 
was burnt to the ground, the city was bnUt 
withgreat regularity. Thestreetswaremade 
straigiit and broad ; the height of the ho 
was restiictad, and a certain part of each 
required to be built of Gabian or Alban s 
which was proof against fire. 

mi -icipal parts of a Roman house 



the, 1. Fsi"&« 



!. Oifiui 



3. Aim 



Tltimum, which was frequently 
with statues, columns, and oiiitt ivums 
art. The word impluvium, however, is 

a employed to denote the aperture m the 

roof. , . _. . 

The alrium was the most important room 
..V the house, and among the wealthy was 
usually fitted up with much splendour and 
magnificence. Originally it ivas the only sit- 
ting-room in the house ; but in the houses of 
Ihe wealthy it was distinct from the private 
apartments, and was used as a reception.room, 
where the patron received his clients, an* 
the great and noble the numerous visitM» 
jcusfomed to call every moming 



wealthy as a sitting-room for the family, i 
still continued to be employed for many pur- 
poses which it had originally served. Thus 
the nnptial couch was placed in the atrium 
opposite the door, and also the instruments 
and materials for spinning and weaving, which 
were formerly carried on by the worn™ of 
the family in this room. Here also tha ima- 
sges of their ancestors were placed, and the 
focus or fite-placa, which possessed a^cred 
character: being dedicated to the Latea of 






ind right sides 



5- Tab 



Cavum Allium, 1 Mai, 5 raMi»™<. 6 P«ii- each family, 
«i,7 P(™r((lmm The parts of a house which 

were considered of less importance, and of i 

which the arrangement difleted in diBerent ! 
! were the, 1 CiAicvIa, 2 Tnchnia. 

4 Excdrac, 5 PmasolAeca, BiWio- ' 

,«a 7 Baha^m. S Cuima, 9 Coem^ula . 
.3 ftn«a, 11 Sefwia We shall speak ofp 

1 Vestibdi-iih di 



E was in all probability a ti 

^„„ „, the farther end of the alriui 

opposite the door leading into the hall, an 
■ -is regarded as part of the atrium. It era 
voined the family records and archives. 
It properly form part With the tablinnm the Roman house ai 
space belore pears to have originally ceased ; and ll: 
^ sleeping-rooms were probably artanged^^c 



> 






atrcet-door admilted into 
■ of ostium was also 



for) opposit 

Cnvaeditan, are probably only differen 
of the same room. 

The Atrium or Cavum Aedium was i 
apartment roofed over with the eicep..- 
..-.._ !_ .!,„ ..i^s.re^ called ctmpiiai 



thera 






e roof 6 




of the house ; and the foili 
iccordingly added :— 

6. Fauces appear to have 
which passed troni the atriuu 
Humor interior of tie house. 

7. PEBiSTvtiUM vva 

in breadth, meBsared 
length. Jtwasaconrt 

middle: theoper ' 

by columns. ■" 






n its general form 
IS one-third greater 
insversely, than in 
len to the sky in the 
lich was surrounded 



then.,. — , 
ith flowers ai 



was larger mwi uic iiii|iiu.iuii. 
1, and was frequently decorated 
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1 CuBicuLA, bBd-chambeia, appear 
been usually email. There were s. 
cubicula for the day and night ; the 
wetH also called dormilo'ii'. 

2. Tbiclini* are treated of in a Si 
aiticle, [Ti 



them any 
patate 



DDMUS. 

The precading account of Ihe differenl 
oms, and especially of the atrangement of 

ustrated &y the houses which have been dis- 
terred at Pompeii. TheEtound-planolonB 
accordingly- subjoined. 



3. Obci, from t 
113 halls 



Greek oIkoi, 






5. F^XCOIHECA, a 

6, T, BlBUOTHECAl 

edof in eeparale ariic 



ea ui III ficpuiuic ax 

8. O'ULINJ, the 1 -- 

originally cooked in Ihe atnum ; but the pn 
gtess of wfinement afterwards led to the U9 
of another part of the house for this purpose. 

9. GpENACCiA, properly signified rooms to 
dine Ai hut after it became the fashion to 
dine iFihe upper part of the house, the whole 
of therooms above the ground-floorwetacalled 



DIaeia. is also the name given hy PImy to rooms 
containing three or four bed-chambers {cubicu- 
la). Pleasure-houses or suinme .-houses are 
also called diatia^. r ,, , ■ 

11. SoLAHiA, properly places for basking in 
the sun, ware Isrraces on the tops of bouses. 
""•- — • annexed represents the atnum ot a 
impeii. In the centre is the implu- 
it the further 





Like most of the other houses at Pompeii, 
it had no Testibulum according to the mean- 

hauf which is aii feet wide and nearly thhty 
long Near the street-door there is a figure 
of a large fierce dog wo^ed in ,™^ic^^ ^^ 

nm^The two — „ 

the vestibule appear from the large opemi 
in front of them to have been shops ; tl 
communicate with the entrance hall, and wi 
therefore ptobabW occupied by the in 



B of 



, ... .. _ .. r the centre o 

m, and its floor is paved with whiti 
■ spotted with black. 3. Chamberi 
ise of the family, or intended for thi 
in of guests, who were e 



fl ,Mmum. 1. The faiu^e^. 8. Psnstyle, 
:h Doric columns and garden in the centre. 
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DOMUS. 

The Imge room on tho right of .he peristyle 
U IhB tnclininm ; beside » is the k When , and 
the smaller apsrtmenU are cabicula and-oth«r 
rooroB for the use of the family. 

HaTine Biven a general description of the 
roo^s ofa Roman house, it temains to speak 
of the (1) floors, (2) walls, (3) ceilings, (4) 
"i.j...., A (SI .1.1. m™(H of watmmg tlie 



..'s, and (5) the mode 
Fortl ■ '■ 



IS seldoii 



(1.) The floor (so!«ni) of a ii,u,u -..-". 
brarded : it was generally covereii with 
or maibla, or mosaics. ^^? ^°'^^°\,"^J° 
were paved with pieces of bric^, tiles, sumes, 
file fonniiig a kind of composition called ™- 
diratia. Sometimes pieces of marble were im- 
bedded in a composition srouiid, and these 
pn^ably gave the idea of mosaiOB As tnese 
5. „.„t= h^alen down (paiiita) with ram- 



rs(JI>( 



'•^),ti 



the geneic. .■ — 
ed by Pliny liiA. 
this word has i 



B (XieoeTpaTo), though 
)re aite.iBive meaning, 
nrsi came mm "~ ". Sulla's time, who made 
one in the temple of Fortune at Fraeneste, 
Mosaic work,*'aB afterwards ca led Mm<- 
^™oj,>^, and was most extensively employ- 
*%.1 The inner walls (parieta.) of private 



. windows were made 
lit.", a.^:-. called Innis imecJili™ 
-h windows were called tj 



AfWrwardS; 

of a transparfc.". =.w..-, -f- • , , 

(mica) ; aoeh windows were called iMCBlona. 
Windows made of glass (uilmn) are ,"■*' "J^"" 
■^-ned bv Lactantlne. who lived in the fourth 
itary of the Christian eta; but the diac(> 
verLes at Pffinpeii prove Uiat g'ass was used 
for windows under the early emperors. , 

(5 ) The rooms were heated In wmtor in 
di&rent ways ; but the Romans had no stoves 
like ours The cubioula, triclinia, and other 
rooms, which were intended for winter use, 
^^ buai in that part of Ihe house upfm 
which the sun shone n>o« ; and in the nuM 
clunate of Italy this frequently enabled them 
to dispense with any artificial mode of warm- 
ing the rooms. Rooms eiposed to me sun 
were sometimes called AelioeamiHi. The rooms 
were eometimes heated by hot air, which wafl 
introduced by means of pipes from a lunifco 
below but more frequently by portable fur- 
„.«. nf hmMers (/ocMii), i" which coal O: 



kind of stoi 



wh^tutis, which in the lime of Augustus were 

■Si''— ""■-•"""•''^^^ 

small honsea in Pompeii have paintings upon 
*''(30'The ceilings s«m originaUy . to have 
been left uncovered, the beams which sup- 
ported the roof or the upper story bemg visible 
SSterwatds planks were P "".^^ ^^'^l,'^,^^ 
haama at certain intervals, leaving houow 
.^!™ T-alled iocunorio or lamieana, which 
t?ere f™oen?ly^ered withT-W and i,ory, 
Tnd sometimes with paiotings. Thc^was 
an arched ceiling in common use. called <^^- 



tove. m which wood appears to have 
uDoi. u=MalW burnt, and probably only cwerei 
from the /ocufxs in being larger and filed to 
one place. The rooms usually had-no chim- 
neya for carrying off the smoke, but the sinoKo 
escaped ihrough the windows, doors, am 
openings in the roof ; but still chimneys do not 
appear to have been entirely unknown to ^e 
icienta, as some are said lo have been (ounu 
, the ruins of ancient buildings. 
DONA-BIA (.avaSiiiiaTa or avoKn^a^h 
resents made lo the gods, either by indiviil- 
mbIs or communities. Sometimes they bih 
also called dona or idpa. The belief that the 
Eods were pleased with cosUy presents was 
is natoral to the ancients as the belief that 
they could be influenced in their conduct to- 
wards men by the offering of sacrifices; and, 
indeed, both sprang from the same feeUug. 
Presenlswere mostly given as tokens ol era t- 



ran ■ as, lor instance, oy ^foioviio 
covered from illness or escaped 



lA ) The Roman houses iiau 
*.. e. :. ...^..ilndTq InnkinLT in 



mngs m toB "s" , "•■"' 
oi snuiiciB. which frequentlj had 

■Windows were also somelim 
\,y a kind of lattice or trellis wo 




■grant some especial favour. Almost all 

pre^nts were dedicated in temples, to which 

.f_ .„,«^ places an especial building was aft- 

.v:,u .u->> < ..^...^i|i:ss were preserved. 

led ftjffOTUOi (trea- 

frequented temples 



deo.inwnicn loas 
Such' buildings v 



Theactofdedi 
,u, .uc,.!.., lioMre, d<*™ 
DONAfl'VUM, [Cot 



had t 



I was called 
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_ . J (^pi"^, ■^poiis, di J. .. _. 

In the Homeric times it was cuetoma: 
the husband to purchase hie wife froi 
relations, by gifts called iSva or USiia. But 
at Athens, during the historical penod, ' 
contrary was the ease; forerery woman 
10 bring her husband some dowry, am _ 
universal was the practice, tliat one of the 
chief dislinclions between a wife and a waX- 
^aicfi, or concubine, consisted in the former 
having a portion, whereas the latter had not ; 
hence, persons who married wives without 
portions appear to have given them or their 
guardians an acknowledgment in writing by 
which the recaipt of a portion was admilted. 
Moreover, poor heiresses were either married 
or portioned by theit nejit of kin, according to 
a law, wh^ch &xfA the amount of portion to 
e given at five minae by a Pentacosioma- 
'■ "' ■ ' " nd one and a 

curity (aTrori/iij/jo) lot the dowry, which 
was not considered the property of the hus- 
baod himself, but rather of his wife and chil- 
dren. The portion was returned to the wife 
in case of a divorce. 

3. RoKAN. The dos an-.ung the Romans 
was everything which on the occasion of a 
woman's marriage was translerred by her, or 
" to the husband. All the 



waa comprised 

The dos upon 

land's property, 



by another person, to the 1 
property of the wife which 

aiav^ oi parapkt 



riage relation eiisled. 

In the case of divorce, the woman, or her 
relations, could bring an action fur the resti- 
tution of the dos ; and, accordingly, a woman 
whose dos was large {dniata inair) had some 
influence over lier husband, inaanjuch as she 
had the power of divorcing herself, and thus 
nf depriving- him oF the enjoyment of her pro- 

''^OWRY. [Dos.] 

DKACHMA fiaaxni)- the principal silver 
coin among the Greeks. The two chief stan- 
dards in the currencies of the Greek states 
were the Attic and Aeginetan, The average 
value of the Attic Drachma was ejd. of our 
money. It contained six ohols (bjioXoi) ; and 
the Athenians had separate silver comsi from 
four drachmae toaquarter of an obol. There 
were also silver pieces of two drachmae and 
four drachmae. The following table gives 
the value in English money of the Athenian 



j Obol 

i Obol 

Obol 

Diobolus 

Triobolns 

TetrobolHS .... 

Drachma 

Dirfrachm .... i 

Telradrachra ... 3 

The Mina contained 100 drs 
was consequently equal to 4i, 
the talent 60 minae, and was th 
2431. tSs. Eespecting the valui 
ferent talents among the Greeks, 

The tetradrachm in later liiaet 
sUter. The latter word also sigi 
coin, equal in value to twentj 
[Statb«.] . 

The oboloa, m later times, wai 

but in the best times of Athens v 

lilver obols. The ;[aAjiot>t w 

I, and the eighth part of an ob 




coined at Aegma ly order of Phe' 

._ rgos. In later I mes the Ae, nelan 

standard was used in almost a 1 the states 
of the Peloponnesus eicept Cot nth The 
average value of the Aeg etan drachma was 

loney , a rtl the values of the 

of this standard are as fol- 



Ttioliolns . 
Drachma . 
Didrachma . 



s mentioned in the A 
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, and whidi 
e either ordhiary 



DL'CENA-RIl. 
Eoman procorato.. 

SOOsestertia, The,,. 

a salary in the time t»f AHgostUH. 

3. A claBS or decuria ol judicea, first estafl. 
lish'ed by Augustas. Tliey wer" 
hacause their property, as valuea 



lUed 









lareibre tha bo 

These assembl.™ nt.= 

{vo/u/mi or KVfilai). and held — .- .. 

each prytany, or sTiraor&'tory. that i>, spe- 
ci;illy convened, upon any audden emergency, 
and therefore called avyxi-'^TOi. 

The place in which they were anciently 
held was the agora. Afterwards they were 
trairafeired to the Pnyi, and at last to the 
. theatre of Bacchus, and other pUces. 
most usual place, howerer.was the Pnyi, 
h was situated to the west of the Areio- 
pagus, on a slope conneclad with Mount Ly- 
cabetCua, and partly at leaat within the walls 
of the city. It was semicircular in form, with 
. boundary wall, part rock and part maBonnr, 
nd an area of about 12,000 square yarda. On 
he north the ground was filled op and paved 
»ilh large stones, so as to get a le^el surface 
„n the elope, To^vardsihis side, and close to 
the wall, was the b^a mna). a stone plat- 
rorm or hustuigs ten or eleven feet high, with 
in ascent of steps. The position of tbe bema 
was such as to command a view of the sea 
from hehind, and of tha Propjlaea and Par- 
thenon in front, and we may lie sure tliat the 
Athenian orators would often rouse the na- 
■ Jnal feeluigs of their hearers by pointing U- 
eassembl"'"*'^''n^'*^^>f^centedinces/^ menu 
entsofAt 



ea of small impor. 

"du'CENTE'SIMA was a tas of half pei 
cant upon all thinga sold at pubho aucliona 
The Mntesiina, or tai of one per cent, wa! 
first BStabhshed by Augustus, and was re 
doced to halt per cent by Tibenus. 

DUPO'NDillS. [As.5 

DTTrl'MVIRI or the two men, the nami 

DjiK....toNis. [PsnouELua]^. D«u«v^. ^P^'«i«f^'^=^„, „ho did not obey the call 
Snlitlnaltowr'armusTnot^ec^^nd^l were subj^t to a fine, and sht .n»e^t™ "» 
^E ifir^^^lri ii^ Xund". [CoUiNiA.] called leziarohs were, appomted, whose duly 

rtv^,fr|r;r4"^inX ^^^^ iieTe^ ^^Tto^ ytne^s^s'thr;^^' 

charge of the Siby line books Their ^lies 'he meeungs, and lo^ie y ti,ia,when- 

were afterwards -lischarge^ by the te««v. . ^used » do ao ^m.n a^ ^^^^^ 



building or dedicating a 



™ple. 



ECCLE'SIA (inxXriaii).}. the i 
general assembly of the citizens i 
which Ihpy met tn discuss an. 



: purpose of ;|icslaves(SK«eaioi .~,,..---, - .,, 

1 toaweep the agora, andother places of public 
I resort, with a rope coloured with vermilion. 
; The diiietent peraons whom these ropeman 
met were driven by them towards the ecclesia, 
: and 'those who reloaed to go were marked by 
! the ropeandfined. An additional mdncemml 
1 to attend, with the poorer classes, was the 
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i:to 



F,CCLKSIA, 



ceiveil for it. The payropnt was orifiinally an 
ctolus, but wes afterwards raised to three. 

The right of atlfiiiding was enjoyed by all 
legitimate citizens who were of the propei 
(gfliierally supposed to be twenty, certa 
— ' '— s than eighteen), — --■ — 






orJosi 






In the article Boole it is explained who the 
pr; lanes and the proedrivere; and wemay here 
remark, that it was the duty orttie proedii of 
the same tribe, under the presidency of their 
chairman <d ^Tricminjc), to lay before the 
people the subjects to be discussed ; to read, 
or cause to be read, the previous bill (ri irpo- 
0ov}ksv/ia) of the senate, without which no 
measure could be brought before the eccleaia, 
and to glTB permission lo the speakers to ad- 
dress the people. The officers who acted 
tinder thera. were the crier (ft m/pv^i, and the 
Scythian bowmen. 

Previous, however, to the commencement 
of any business, the place was purified by the 
offering of sacrifices, and then the gods were 
implored in a prayer to bless the proceedings 
of the meeting. 

The privilege of addressing the assembly 
was not confined to any class or age among 
those who had the right to be present : all, 

by the proclamation, Ti^iiyopeictv^mXerai, 
which was made by the etier after Iheproedri 
liad goi^e through tbe necessary preliminaries, 
and laid the subject of discussion before the 
meeting : for though, according lo the institu- 
tions of Solon, those persons who were above 
fifty years ot age ought to have been called 
upon to speak hrst, this regulation had in later 
times become quite obsolete. 1'he speakers 
are Eomelimes simply called ol ^apioVTce, nod 

their heads while addressing the assembly. 
The most influential and practised speakers 
of the assembly were generally distinguished 
by the name ot^Toper- 
After the speakers had concluded, any one 

a ..p beforehand or. framed ' "' " 









.. ._ . IS necessary c 

BKTiL 10 the proedri, that they might f 
conjunction with the nomepiiy laces, w1 
" ■—-■'--■ iuythingmji 



:o the St 



i contained ii 



TaryU 



_. was read by the crier; though even 

after the reading, the chairman could prevent 
it beuig put to the vote, \mless his opposition 
was overborne by threats and clamours. Pri- 
vate individuals also cnuld do the same, by 
engaging upon oath iiiruunaia) to bring 
against the author of any measure they might 






called a ypa^ jrapa- 



V. If, however, the chairn^an refused to 
lit any question to the decision of the 
le, he might be proceeded against bj tn- 
r; and if be allowed the people to vote 
a proposal which was contrary to exist- 



ing constitutional la.,., „^.. 

liable toalimia. If, on the contrary, no oppo- 
sition of Ihia sort was offered lo a proposed 
decree, the votes of the people were taken, by 
the pemiission of the chairman and with the 
consent of the rest of the proedri. The deci- 
sion of the people was given eilher by show 
of hands, or Dy ballot, i. t. by casting pebbles 
into urns (soJiffKOi) ; the former was eipresa- 
ed by the word ;t;tipo™i'£iu, the latter by 
■^^CsaSai, although the two terms are fre- 
quently confounded. The more usual method 
of voting was by show of hands, as being more 
eipeditiou 5 and convenient (;(;nporoWn), Vote 

a few special cases determined by law ; as, 
for instance, when a proposition was made for 
allowing those who had suffered a^mia to ap- 
[>eal to the people for restitution of their former 
rights ; or for inflicting eztraordinary punish- 
lents on atrocious offenders, and generally, 
pon any matter which affected private per- 
ms. In cases of this sort it was settled by 
Lw, that a decree should not be valid anlesa 
X thousand citizens at least voted in favour 
f it. This was by far the majority of those 
itizena who wera in the habit of attending ; 
>r, in time of war, the number never amount- 
\ to live thousand, and in lime of peace sel- 
om to ten thousand. 

The determinalion or decree of the people 
'as called Bi/ift^m/iij, which properly signifies 
_ law proposed to an assembly, and approved 
of by the people. Respecting the form for 
' -awing up a ^^^ic)ta, see BotJLE. 

When the business was over, the order for 
the dismissal of the assembly was given by 
the prylanea. through the proclamation ofthn 
- ier; and as itwasnotcustomary to continue 
eelmgs, which usually began early in the 
orning. till alier sunset, if one day were not 
iDicient for the completion of any business, 
was adjourned tothe next. Bat an assem- 
bly was sometimes broken up, if any one, 
whether a magistrate oi ' ' 



\i. that 






ightning. The aud- 

den appearance of rain also, or the shock of 

an earthquake, or any natural phenomenon of 

the kind called dmmuiiai, was a aufficient 

ason for the hasty adjournment of an as- 

EDICTUM. The /m EdiencK, or power 
of making edicts, belonged to the higher mo- 
^stratm 'pojndi fiomani, but it was principally 
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EISANGELIA. 
eiOTCised by the two praetors, the P«etor ur- 
bsnus, and tlie praetor peregtinus.wiiose juri^ 
diction was eierciaed.ui the P™?'"^?^^''^'^^ 
praeses. The curule aedilea liliBWise made 
monv edicts ; and tribunes, censors, am] pon- 
Ks also piomulgaled edicts relatmg to the 
_.... (. I. =ir ri^iioi-rive jurisdictions. I tie 






, among the si 



IS of Koiuan 



'The ©diotnm maybe described gene 
■ ipromulgatedbjr™-™'"""""' 



it on an aioum aiiu piu<-i 
dace, AstheofficeotamagiBiraiusv^o"- 
nnal, the rules promulgated by a predecesa|-. 
wBT^ not bindmg on a snccessor. but he might 
confirm Or adopt the rules of his predecasBor. 
M,d mtroduce them into his "wn edict " 
hence such adopted tnles were called ed. 
tndalili^ii, otmfM.asopposedtoedrciHBiiu 
A r/TiaUimm, «i<-«u-r. was that rule whicl 
made (proaf nw meid") jor tli 



ElSI'tlORA. !J1 

ition of any hind, but, much more usually, 
information laid before the council 
iembly of the pi 

Caachmenl and 
ens uudei 



Ihe 









SSI 






upon which manifest crimes mere aliegea to 
haTO been committed, and yet of such a nature 
as the eiiating laws had failed lo anticipate, 
-' leant describe ppecifically {aypa^aadi- 
ra\ the result of which omission woultt 
been, but for the enactment by which 
mo BCCufatiousiD question might be preferred 
(vottoc dcayycXsKTiKdc), that a prosecu.oc 
would not have known to what niMis""^ o 
ipply ; thai a magistrate, if applied W, couw 
yf ' !.. ._,_... ,. ccepted the ludictraent 



with safety h 
■ lught it int-j <.>. 
would have L 



ferp^^ .diclBm was that inlc which wa. the 

Seby the magislratus ™ ™le""8 "P™^ '"^ 

-jffioe, and which was intended to apply to all 11 

cases to which it was applicable, dunng. the ta^ 

,ear of his '>«<:« -hence it was eomet.roea coo 

of their predecessors, the edicla coultt not 
form a body of permanent bindmg rules , DUi 
when this practice became oommon^he edicto 
(rfisiOT. Ir^laiiti^m) soon conatituted a large 
tody of law, which was practieally of as much 
importance as any other part of the law. 

BICOSTE' UIkott^). a tai or duty oE one- 
twentieth (five pe' ^nt'] "P"" "." f^Tt, 
ties exported or imported by sea in toe siaieo 
of the allies subject to Athens. This tai was 
firat imposed ». o. 413; in the place of the di- 
KBct tribute which had up to this time been 
paid by the subject allies; >""1 the Chan e 
was made with the hope of raising a greatei 
reTBnue This tai, like all others, was farm- 
ed, and the farmers of it were called eiKooro- 

^*FlREN or IREN Ulpj/vm Ipip'), the nunt 
(riven to the Spartan youth when ha attained 

comrnlnnn^ps uTbattK ' The word .y- 

nearstohaveorigvpallysignifiedacommandet. 

The taivec mentioned in Herodotus, in con- 

n^ion with the battle of Plataeae, were cer- 

tainlv not youths, but coromanoeta. 

its urlmarv and most twneral sense, aoen 



total failure of 

^"ErSPHOaA {df^m) "l extraordinary 
IX on properly, ra&ed at Athens, wbenevi^ 



n properly, iMsed 






quite cerlain when this property- 
ntroduced; but it seems to ha»B 
into general use about B, c. 4B8, It 
',t be raised without a decree of th" 
who also aasigDOd the amount tp- 
and the t^TaUgi, or generals, snpetiii- 
i>= c^illeotion, and presided in llie 

,„„,,„ disputes connected with, or 

arising from, the levying of the tai were set- 
tled. The usual einreBSiona for paying this 
property-taic are : ik^epav xpVI"'™, eKifi- 

-^tT.fiac, dc^pHs ck^^peiv, and these who 
paid it were called ol e;t#fP'"^/r- , . , 
'^ The census of Solon was at first the staiid- 
■d according to which the eiipluifa was raised, 
itil in B c 377 a new census was instituted, 
', which the people, for the purpose of nn"| 
., „.». of the property-tax, were divided 
mber of symmor-— 



classes, simila. 
wards made for 



oriae (mi^opiai 

which were a... 
archy. Each of tl 



as maae lor me iti«niii:ji). "";-" -■ -: - 

„„ tribes or pbylae, appointed 130 of lis 

wealthier citizens ; and the whole nnmbw ot 

persons included in the Evnimonae was thus 

1200. who were considered as the reprOKintii- 

tives of the whole rmublio. This body ot 

1200 was divided into four classes, each con- 

Bistins of 300. The first class, or the nchest, 

were the leaders of the symmoriae (fyifim'es 

cvum».i^). and are often called the three 

huKd. They probably conducted the pro- 

-codings of the symmoriae, and they, or.whicU 

imoteUkely, thedemarchs,hadloTaluetliB 

liable property. Other officers were ap- 

ointed tnmak»oi!t thelistsof therates.nnd 
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13a ELEt'; 

were called litiypa^ctt, iiaypa^elc or ixXo- 
yeti. When the wonts of the etate were 
ptessiDg, the 300 leaders ailTanced the monej- 
lo the others, who paid it back to the 300 at 
the resular time. The first class prohably 
consisted of persons who posaeased properly 
j'rom 13 talents upwards; the second class, 
erf persons who possessed property from 6 
lalenta and upwards, but unUor 12 : the third 
idsss, of persons who possessed property from 
'2 talents upwards, but under 6: tlie fourth 
class, of persons who possessed property from 
S5 minao upwards, but under 2 talents. The 
Tate of taiation was higher or lower accord- 
ing to the wants of the repablic at the time ; 
we have accounts of rales of a IStb, a 50th, 
a 100th, and a SOOth part of the taiable pro- 

If any one thought thst his property was 
taxed higher than that of another man on 
whom jitster clsima could 1« made, be had 
the right to call upon this persiin to take the 
office in his stead, or to snbmit to a complete 



SIS [A. 

Eleusuiia are descriptions of a period when 
the inhabitants of Attica were becoming ac- 
quainted will) the benelits of agriculture and 
of a regrularly constituted form of society. 

In the reign of Erecbtheus a war is said to 
have broken out between the Athenians and 
Elensinians ; end when the latter were de- 
feated, they acknowledged the supremacy of 
Atbens in eierytbing eicepl the mysteries, 
which they widied to conduct and regulate 
for themselves. Thus the superintendence 
remained with the descendants of Eumotpus 
[EtiuoLPTDAE], the daughters of the £Ieu- 
sloian king Celeus, and a third class of priests, 
the Ceryces, who seem likewise to have been 
connected with the family of Eumolpns, though 
they themselves traced their origin to Mercu ry 



. t*/?;' 



[S.]_ Nc 



ii-pajuig classes, couid be exempt from 

the eisp/mrii, not even the descendants of Har- 
modiua and Aristogeilon. 

ELEVEN, The. [HBNDECi.] 

^•"■'°""'V ii?^ahia.), a 1 

lall J celebrated or. .J 

, n honour of Ceres and Pro- 
serpina. The Etensinian mysteries, or the 
mysteries, as they wore sometimes called, 
were the holiest and most venerable of all 
that were celebrated in Greece. Varioustra- 
ditions were current among the Oreeks, re- 
specting the author of these mysteries i for, 
while some considered Eumolpus or Husaeus 
to be their founder, others stated that they 
had been introduced from Egyi>t by Erecb- 
theus, who at a time of scarcity provided 
liis country with com from Egypt, and im- 
ported from the same quarter the sacred rites 
and mysteries of Eleusis. A third tradition 
attributed the institution to Ceres herself, 
who, when wandering about in search of her 
daughter, Proserpina, was believed to have 
come to Attica, in the reign of Erechtheus, to 
have supplied its inhabitants with com, and 
lo have institnted the inysteriea at Eleusis. 

common among the ancients, and in aubse. 

Callichoros at Eleusis, on which the goddess, 
overwhelmed with grief and fatigue, was be. 
iieved to have rested oil her arrival in Attica. 
All the accounts and allusions in ancient 
writers seem to warrant the conclusion, that 
the legends concerning the introduction of the ' 



s when the local goi 



(hips of Ai 

trated at Athens, the capital became also the 
centre of religion, and several deilies who had 
hitherto only enjoyed a local worship, were 
now raised lo the rank of national gods. This 
seems also to have been the case with the 
Eleusiniac goddess, for in the reign of Theseus 



It Ather 



called 



Eleusinion, probably the new and national 
sanctuary of Ceres, Her priests and ptiest- 
esses now became naturally attached to the 
national temple of the capital, though her 
original place of worship at Eleusis, with 
which so many sacred associations were con- 
nected, still retained its importance and its 
special share in the celebration of the national 
solemnities. 

We mast distinguish between the greater 
Eleusinia, which were celebrated at Athens 
and Eleusis, and the lesser, which were held 
at A^ae on the Ilissus. The lesser Eleusi- 
nia were only a preparation (_irpOKa9apaic or 
ff/jodyuEWTif) for the real mysteries. They 
were held every year in the month of Anthes- 
terion, and, according to some accounts, in 
honour of Proserpina alone. Those who 
were initiated in them bore the name of Mya- 
ttt (/luorai), and bad to wait at least aooClier 
year before they could be admitted to the 

freat mysteries. The principal rites of this 
rat stage of initiation consisted in the sacri. 
ficQ of a sow. which the mystae seem to 
have lirat washed in the Canthams, and in 
the purification by a priest, who bore the 
name of Hj/dro™. {•Tipaiioc). The mystae 
had also to take an oath of secrecy, which 
was administered to them by the Myatagogii* 
invar vyuybi, also called Icpo^vrji^ or jrpo- 
ii/rrii), and they received some khid of pre. 
paraWryinstraction,which enabled them after- 
wards to wndarstand the mjsteriea which 
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The great mysteries were celebrated every 



.1 the 



nonth of Boei 



inng 



IB days, from the 15th to the 23d, both 
Athens ond Eleusis. The initiated wfc.= 
called k-rrAJTTai or li^jpoi. On the lirBl day, 
those who had been initialed in the leaser 
Eleuainia, assembled at Athens. On the se- 
cond day the mystae went in solemn proces- 
sion to the aaa-coast, where they underwent 
a p\ir;ficalion. Of the third day scarcely any- 
thing ia known with cerlsinty ; we are only 
told that it was a day of fasting, and that in 
the evening a frugal meal was taken, which 
consisted of cakes made of sesame and honey. 
On the fourth day the KciS.o^oi'KaSodof seems 
to have taken place. This was a procession 
with a basket ctmtaining pomegranates and 
poppy.seede; it was earned on a waggon 
drawn by oien, and women followed with 
small mystic cases in their hands. On the 
fifth day, which appears to have been called 
the torch day {i/ tw ^aianiSuv iiiiipa), the 
mystae, led by the e^iovrps, went in the 
eveniniwitli torches to the temple of Ce- 
res at Eleusis, where thej; seem to have 
remained during the following night. This 
s probably a symbolical representa- 



.js the n 
lacchos, SI 



The St 



with a 






1 of Ceres, adorned 

^_.le and bearing a torch 

was carried along the sacred roadaniiuBL ji 
ous shouts and songs, from the Ceramic 
to Eleusis. This solemn procession was i— 
companied by great numbers of followers and 
spectators. During the night from the sixth 
to the seventh day the mvBtae remained r' 
Eleusis, and were initiated into the last my 
taries (inoTrrda). Those who were neithi 
iwdJTTm nor tiiarai were sent away by 
herald. The mystae now repeated the oal 
of secrecy which had been administered i 
them at the lesser Eleusinia, underwent 
new purification, and then they were led by 
the mystagoKus in the darkness of night into 
the lighted mterior of the sanctuary l^ra- 
vuTin), and were allowed to see [abtir^la) 
what none except the epoptae ever beheld. 
The awfui and horrible manner in which the 
initiation is described by later, especially 
Christian writers, seems partly to proceed 
from their ignorance of its real character, 
partly from their horror of and aversion to 
Sese paean riles. The more ancient writers 
always abstained from entenng upon any de- 
scription of the subject. Each ■-•'--'"-i 



iifteri; 






iased by the words Koyf, o^irof, in order lo 
ake room for other mystae. 
On the seventh day the initiated returned 
I Athena amid various kinds of raillery and 
ste, especially at the bridge over the Cephi- 
is, where they sat down to rest, and poured 

._rth their ridicule rni those who passed b^. 

Hence the words yti^piieiv and yE^pio/jof. 

les to Eleusis, to have been drama- 
symbolical representations of the 
jests by which, according to the ancient le- 
gend, farobe or Baubo had dispelled the grief 
of the goddess and made her smile. We may 
here observe, that probably thewhole history 
of Ceres and Proserpina was in some way 
other^jmboUcally represented at IheEleo- 
nia. The eightli day called Epidau-ia ('Eiri- 
SaSpia), vraa a kind of additional day for 
those who by some accident had come too 
ate, or had been prevented from being initi- 
■ted on the siith day. It was said to have 
leen added to the original number of days, 
when Aesculapius, coming over from Epidau- 
■---•--,;ated,arrivedtoolate,and the Athe- 
nians, iiuL to disappoint the god, added an 
eighth day. The nmth and last day bore the 
name of ir^nftoroaf from a peculiar kind of 
vessel called irXijfJOjiov, which is described 
as a small kind of KirvTjic. Two of these 
vessels were on this day filled vrith water or 
wine, and the contents of the one thrown to 
the east, and those of the other to the west, 
while those who performed this rite uttered 
some mistical words. 

The Eleiisinian mysteries long survived 
the independence of Greece. Attempts to 
Bupptess them were made by the emperor 
Valentinian, but he met with strong opposi- 
tion, and they seem to have continued dovro 
lo the lime of the elder Theodosiua. Re- 
specting the secret doctrines which were re- 
vealed in them to the initiated, nothing cer- 
lain is known. The general belief of the 
ancienta was, that they opened to man a com. 
forting prospect of a future slala. But this 
feature does not seem to have been originally 
connected with these mysteries, and was pro- 
bably added to them at the period which fol- 
lowed the opening of a regular intercourse 
between Greece and Egypt, when soins of the 
speculative doctrines of the latter country, 
and of the East, may have been introduced 
into the mysteries, and hallowed by the names 
of the venerable bards of the mythical age. 
This supposition would also account, in some 
measure, for the legend of their introduction 
from Egypt. In modern times many attempts 
have been made to discover the nature of the 
mvsteriea revealed to the initiated, but the 
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tesults linve been es i 

as might be eipeclerf. _ .. . 

probable view is ibat, according to which, 

" they were the remains of a worship which 

preceded the rise of the Hellenic ' ' 

»nd its attendant rites, grounded 

of natnte, less fenciful. more earnet 

ter litted to awaken both philosophir 

and religious feeling." 

ELEOTHE'RIA {mv8ipia), the feast of 
liberty, a festival which the Greeks, ailer the 
battle of Plalaene (479 B. c.}, instituted m h 
!iourorJupiteFEIeutherius(lhedBlieerer). 
was intended not merely to be a tokeri of the 
gralilude to the god to whom the); believf 
themselves In be indebted for lhei[ victory 
over the barbarians, hut also as a bond of 
union among themselTes ; for, in an assembly 
of all the Greeks, Aristides carried a decree 
that delegates (T!p6i3ov%oi Kal Seapoi) from 
all the Greek states should assemble every 
year at Plalaeae for the celebration of the 
£leutheria. The town itself was at the same 
time declared sacred arid inviolable, as long as 
its citizens ofi^red the annual sacrihces which 
were then instituted on behalf of Greece. 
Every fifth year llieae solemnities were cele- 
brated with contests, in which the victors 
were rewarded with chaplets. 

EMANCIPATIO, was an act by which 
the pairia poieiiias was dissolved in the life- 
time of the parent, and it was so called be- 

: in the form of a sale (mamJoMio). 

■ ■ - e Tahl- --^ -— 



By Ihe laws of the Twelve T 



imes in order t 



dfroi 



d three 
he paternal 



manumitted him. upon which he returned 
into the power of the father. This was re- 
peated, and with the like result. After a 
third sale, the paternal power was ertuiguish- 
ed, but the son was re-sold to the parent, 
who then manumitterl him, and so acquired 
the rights of a patron over his emancipated 
eon. which would otherwise have belonged 
to the purchaser who gave him his final man- 

BMBAS iiii0<ic), a shoe worn by men, 
which is frequently mentioned by Aristopha- 
nes and other Greek writers. This appears 
to have been the most common kind of shoe 
worn at Athens. Pollujc says it was invented 
by the Thracians, and that it was like the 
low cothurnus. The 4w3"C was also worn 
by the Boeotians, and probably in other parts 



of Greece. 



,A;,7rn 






EMISSARIDM. 
laid ornament. The art of inlaying was em- 
ployed in producing beautiful works of two 
descriptions, viz :— -Ist, Those which resem- 
bled our marquetry, boule. and Florentine 
mosaics; and 2dly. those in wlilch cr'jsts 
(cnB(o(),ej:quisiteIy wrought in bas-relief and 
of precious materials, were fastened upon the 
surface of vessels or other pieces of furniture. 
To the latter class of productions belonged 
the cups and plates which Verres obtained 
by violence from the Sicilians and from which 
he removed the emblems for the purpose of 
having them set in gold instead of silver. 

EMF/KITl, the name given to those Ro- 
man soldiers who had served out their lime, 
and had exemption(raiciuig)from mill 
vice. The usual time of service wai 
years for the legionary soldiers, and 
for the praetorians. At the end of the 
of service thev received a bounty oi 












money, oi 
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etrorts of Koman 
wUith the walBt! 
charged themselses 

ll'RlU! 



the 1i 



Tb( 



.._.. the Litis, is repre- 

__ >receding woodcut, 
EMPO'RITJM (to ifinSpiav), 
' lesale trade in commodities c" 

i,biit it property signifies only a patiiculBr 






ncha 
1 f/nropo^, .!■ 



. The . . 



wurd is derived 
■ I Homf 



»„.=,., .. =.6 -- - wholesale 

dealer, and differs from K&TnifidC, the retail 
dealer. , .,. 

The emporium at Athens was under tV 









have exercised tighls t 



a of com 



: desirable that 
u, should bx 



if the tights of cili- 

lens Whenever, Iherefcre. such a person 
ventured to apeak in the assemhly, any Athe- 
nian eitiien had the tight to come forward m 
the asserabij- itself, and demand of him to es- 
tablish his right to speak by a trial or exami- 
nation of his conduct IdoniftacCa rofl Blmi), 
and this demand, denouncement, or threat, 
was called epangelia or ipangelia docimos™ 
tinayyella SoKinacioQ). The impeached in- 
dividual was then compelled to desist froin 



onduct, and, if h 



prOBecntion ii 
were aUeged 
offices while laui/ui 

qnalificaiion. The.Baiiic iw- "■ "-■"■■ ■— - 
available against the cliairman of the proedri 
{tTnaTOrnc). who wrongly refused to lake the 
irotes of the people in the assembly ; against 
malefactors, especially murdeters ; traitors, 
ambaaaadora accused of malversation , ana per- 
.™. ■"hofumiahed supplies to the enemy du- 
ar. The lirst step taken by the prose- 



scruticy into his 
nvicted, a formal 
ucumiii.iuii ... n.ifflia followed. 

EPHE-BUS (e^n/Jof), the name of Athe- 
nian youths after they had attained the age 
of 18. The state ot tphd>da (^yij/Je/a) lasted 
for two years, till the yoBtha had attained the 
age of 20, when they became men, and were 
admitted to share all the rights and doties of 

tizens, for which the law did not preacnbe a 

Before a youlh was 
phebi, he had to underi 
aaia), the object of wh 






o lay.h 



tral;e, wha 



called endeixis. before the proper magia- 
leo arrested, or held to bail, thf 

„ nnted, and took the usual stei>i 

for hringiuB him to trial. Ther^ is great pb 
acurity with respect to the punishment whicf 
followed condemnation. The accuser, i 
unsuccessful, was responsible for brmgins 
a malicious charge {ifievioH iviH^eai itcv 
E^bROMIS (Mpouk). a thick coare. 
blanket, manufactured in Gaul, and called 
" endromia," becauae those who had 
ercising in the stadium (in iplinv) 



standing i 






e heated, Notwilh- 



( coacse and shaggy appearai 
, on other occasions as a pro. 
he cold by rich and fashionable 



ENSIGNS, MILITARY. [Sic 

'^'eNSIS, [Gi-jniDS.] 

EPA'NGELIA {iizayyeUa). If a 
of Athens tad in "■ -'-'- •^~"'" 



nrolled among the 
3 a doeimosm (doKl- 






ly wss sufficiently di 






solved upon him. After the docmada 

shiei;i ania lance; but those whose lathers 

had fellen in the defence of their counlrF re- 

!ei a complete suit of armour m the Ibea 



ItE< 



:o have been on this oi 
oath in ■ 



tphebi took au -- - , -vi 

of Diana Aglautoa, by which they pledged 
themselves never to disgrace their arms or to 
desert their comrades ; to fight to the laalin 
the defence of their country, its altars anil 
country nf^--" 



obey the magistrates i 



e than they found ii 



isofAl 



ncurred aiimia, theuriril 



■feiled. But as 
it a person, though 
m, had committed 



an a.u;,„u«> .-... the instl . 

tica; and finally, to respect the religion of 
their forefathers. Thia aolemnity took place 
towards the close of the year, and the festive 
seaBonborethenBmeoffpAsMo(f^/?iO). Ihe 
eilemal distinction of the ephebi consisted in 
the chlamjs and the petosns. 

During the two years of the ephebeia.wbich 
may be considered as a hind of apprenticeship 
in arms, end in which the yonng men prepared 
themai'Wes tor the higher dutiea of full citi- 
zens they weragenerally sent into theconntty, 
under the name oipcripoU (^replJroloi). to keep 
watch in the towns and fortresaea, on the 
coast and frontier, and to perform other duties 
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13C EPHORI. 

which might be necessary ibr the protection 

. irily arrested by a pri- 

■vata tilizen [Apagoge] when the prosecutor 
was unwillin; to expose himself to personal 
risk in apprehending the offender. Uiwier 
these circumstances he made an application 
to the proper magistrate, and conducted him 
and his ollicers to the spot where the capture 
was to be eBecteil. 

E'PHETAE {i<l,h-ai), the name of certain 
judges at Athens, who tried cases of homicide. 
They were fifty-one in number, selected from 
noble families, and more than lilly years of 
age. They formed a tribunal of great antiquity, 
and were in existence before the legislation of 
Solon, but, as the state became more and more 
democratical, their d uties became unimportant 
and almost antiqnated, 

EPHORI (^opoO- Magistrates called 
"or overseers were common to many 

but the ephori of Sparta are the most 

jted of them all. The origin of the 

Spartan ephori is quite uncertain, but their 
office in the historical times was a kind of 
counterpoise to the kinga and council, and in 
that respect peculiar to Sparta alone of the 
Dorian Btates. Their number, five, appears 
to have been always the same, and was pro- 
bably connected wuh the five divisions of the 
'—•■a of Sparta, namely, the four Ku/iai. Liv" 



ings, laid m 



Doria 
quity 



EPIBATAE. 
In later timea the power of the epliors was 
greatly increased ; and this increase appears 
lo have been principally owing to the fact, 
that they jiut themselves in connection with 
ly of the people, convened its meet- 
agents and representatives. When 
tniB connection arose is matter of conjecture. 
The povter which such a connection gave 
would, more iban anything else, enable them 
to encroach on the royal authority, and make 
themselves virtually supreme in the state. 
Accordingly, we find that they transacted busi- 
ness with foreign ambassadors ; dismissed 
them from the state; decided upon the govem- 
ment of dependent cities; subscribed in the 
presence of other persons lo treaties of peace ; 
and in time of war sent out troops when they 
thought necessary. In all these capacities the 
epbors acted as the representatives of the na- 
' — I. and the agents of the public assembly, 
ig in fact the executive of the elate. In 
rse of time the kings became completely 
er their control, Forexample, they fined 
Agesilaus on the vague charge of trying to 



nae, Mesoa, Pitana, Cynosora, and the TloXif 
or city properly so called, around which the 
Ko/iai lay. They were elected from and by 
the people, without anyquelificationof i 
property, and without undergoing any 



They possi 



L office at the 



ve gave bis name lo the year, 
lUed after him in all civil tranas .... 

ised judicial authority _ 

a general superintendence over 

■■ " ^'henati— 

mid » 

"stai fi 



■raU and domestic econc . 
which in the hands of able men wi 
" unlimited pc 



Their jurisdiction and power 
ther increased by the privilege of instituting 
scrutmies IdSvvai) into the conduct of all the 
magistrates. Eventhekingsthemselv 
be brought before their tribunal (as Cli 
was for bribery!'. In extreme cases the ephora 
were also competent to lay an accusation 

against (he kings as well as the other magis- 

tratCB, and bringthem to a capital trial before [ the 
the great court of justice, ; froti 



poputer, and ii 



srfori 



kings. -. — ,.-.-. 

by two ephors, who belonged to the council 
of war; the three who remained at home re- 
eived the booty in charge, and paid it into the 
reasury, which was under the superinlend 
ince of the whole College of Five. But the 
iphors had still another prerogative, based on 
a religious foundation, which enabled them to 
eRect a temporary deposition of the kinga. 
Once in eight years, as vbo are told, they chose 
- — 'm and cloudless night to observe the 
ms, and if there viae any appearance of 
log meteor, it was believed to be a sign 
that the gods were displeased with the kings, 
who were accordingly suspended from their 
functions until an oracle allowed of ibeir re- 
storation. The outward symbols of supreme 
authority also were assumed by the ephors ; 
and they alone kept their seats while the kings 
passed; wbereasit was not considered below 
the dignity of the kings to rise in honour i^ 
the ephors. 
When Agis and Cleomenes undertook to 
necessary 



cordingly Cleomenes mutifered ite ephora 
for the time being, and abolished the office 
{B. 0. 335) 1 it was, however restored under 
the Romans, 
EPreATAE (ijrcf ' ' 
ippomted t< 



defend the vessels ii 
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EPITROPUS. 



also applied by the 



The term is 

lioman wrilei! .... ... 

mote usually called claisiarii militea. The 
latter lenn, however, is also applied to the 
rowers or sailors as well ae the marlnen. 

EPI'DOSEIS {kmioasic), voluntary cor^ 
tributioaa, either in money, arms, or ships, 
which were made by the Alhenian citizens 
in order to meet Che extraordinsry demands 
of the state. When the eipenaea of the state 
were greater than its revenue, it wob usual 
for the prytanes lo eummon an aseembiy of 
the people, and after explaining the neceeai- 
liea of the state, (o call upon the citizens to 
contribnte according to their means. Those 
who were willing to contribnte then rose and 
mentioned what they would give ; while those 
who were unwilling lo g^ve anything remain- 
ed silent, or retired privately from the as- 
eemhly. 

EPl'STATES Umardntc). 1. The chair- 
man of the senate and assembly of the peo- 
Sle, respecting whose duties see Boule and 
icCLESiA, 3. Thenamaoftha directors of 
the public works. ('Emirroroi rcoi' Sii;io- 

"IePI^^TO'lEUS {imi!TO>.ciic). the officer 
second in rank in the Sparlan fleet, who suc- 
ceeded to the command if anything happened 
tol[ie7iavarclBit{vampxo^)otaimiiiiL wiian 
the Chians and the other allies of Sparta on 
the Asiatic coast sent to Sparta lo request 
that Lysander might be again appointed lo 
the command of the navy, he was sent with 
the title of episloieus, because the laws of 
Sparta did not permit the same person to 
bold the office of navatchus twice. 

EPITROPUS (^jTiTpoirof), the name at 
Athens of a guardian of orphan children. Of 
such guardians there wers at Athens three 
kinds : lirst, those appomted in the will of 
the deceased father ; secondly, the next of 
kin, whom the law designated as tutores ie- 
gitimi in default of such appointment, and 
who required the authorization of the archon 
lo enable them lo act ; and lastly, such per- 
sons as the archon selected if there were no 
neit of kin living to undertake the office. 
The duties of the guardian comprehended 
the education, maintenance, and proieetion 
of the ward, the assertion of his rights, and 
the safe custody and profitable disposition of 



his it 



inng h 



making a pi-opei provision for the widow if 



EPULCCSES. who were originally ihiee 
in number ilriiimviri epulants), were hrst cre- 
sted in B. c. 19S, to attaod to the £piilun' 
JoTis, and the banquets given in honour of 
tha other .gods ; which doty had originally 
belonged lo the pontifiees. Their number 
was afterwards increased to seven, and they 
were called septemviri epulones or seplemvin 

The epulones formed a collegium, and w 



• ; the 



other t 



religious corporations 
three were those of the 



E-PULUM JOViS. (EFuLOfiEs.] 
EtJUI-RlA, horse-races, which are said to 
have been institu[«d by Romulus in honour 
of Mars, and were eelobrated in the Campus 
Martius. There were two festivals of this 
name ; of which one was celebrated a. d. III. 
CaL Mart., and the other prid. Id. Mart. 
--QUITES, horsemen. Ron ' 



I have 



of ei 



and these were the same as the 300 ct 
whom he kept about his person in peace and 
war, A century was taken from each of the 
three tribes, the Ramnea, Titimsc, and La- 
caa. Tarquinius Priscus added three more, 
under the title of Ramnes, Titienses, and Lu- 
ceres jtoaterioret. These were the six patri- 
cian centuries of eguites, ol\en referred to 
under the name of the kx auffragi^ To these 
Servius Tullins added twelve additional cen- 
turies, for admission into which, properly and 
notbirlhwas the qualification. These twelve 
centuriea might tlierefore contain plebeians, 
but they do not appear to have been restricted 



> plab. 



it the I 



the Aole body of patricians, 
quahfication was apparentiy al 
by the Ssrvian conutiiiitiimfoira 
the ail centuries. We may t' 



they possessed the requisite property ; and 
that ell other persons in the state, whether 
patricians or plebeians, who possessed the 
requisite pioperly, were admitted mto the 
twelve new centuries. We are not told the 
amount of property necessary to entitle a per- 
son to a place among the equites, but it was 
probably the same as in the latter limes of 
the repobiic, that is, four limes [hat of the 
first class. fCoMITl*, p B4.] 

1 not the only quail- 



Property, ht 



the a' 



■3 of the If 



IS admilLed among the equss- 
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EQUITES. 

irided they had n 



■n hei 



ohi 



horse from 
.uj'miKco.), or money to pur- 
weU as a sum of money for lis 
rt; the expense of its support 
'as defray'e'il by the orphans and unmarried 
e, in a miiitary state, it could 
Led UDJust, that 



females; i 

the children wore to contribute largely for 
those who fought in behalf of them and of 
the commonwealth. The purcbasB-moneir 
for a knight's horse vfas called aes equestn. 
tttid its annual prorisien au hordfari-am. The 
former ainoontod, according to Livy, to 10,000 



id the la 



3 have 



eqnites in Roman history w 



A of another class of 



d by Li»y, in his ac 






t of 



during the siege, when the Romans had at 
one time suffered great disasters, all those 
citizens who had an aqnealrian fortune, and 
no horse allotted to them, TOlunteered to 
serve with their own horses ; and he adds, 
that from this time equilea first began to serve 
with their ovirn horses. The state paid them, 
as a kind of compensation for serving with 
their own horses. The foot soldiers had re- 
ceived pa? a few years before ; and two years 
afterwards, B. c. 401 , the pay of the equiles 
was made three-fold that of the infantry. 

From the year a. c. 403, there were there- 
fore two classes of Roman kn^hts : one who 
received horses from the state, and are there- 
fore frequently called tqailn equa publica, and 
sometimes Flemamnes orTroiiuli, and another 
class, who served, when they were required, 
with their ovra horses, but were not classed 
among the 18 centuries. As they served on 
horseback the; were cBlled<jut(H; and when 
spoken of in opposition to cavalry, which did 
not consist of Roman citizens, they wart 

»i ,- but they had no legal 
if equites, since in ancient 
strictly confined to those 



called tquila 



is this title w 



There 



inoftbis. 



moftv 



.. . ;l,lhatthe 

1 the 18 centunes was fiied from the time of 
letviua Tullius. Ah vacancies occurred in 
hem. the descendants of those who ■ 
inally enrolled succeeded to their pi: 



. dissipated their properly. 

alih increased, the number of persona who 
saessed an equestrian fortune also increas- 
greatly ; and as the ancestors of these per- 
is had not been enrolled in the 18 centuries, 
they could not receive horses from the stale, 
and were therelbrp allowed the privilege of 
serving with their own horses wnong the ca- 
valry, instead of the infantry, as they would 
-'herwise have been obUged to have done. 

Thoinapeclionofthe equiles who received 
.. irses from the stale belonged to the censors, 
who had the power of depriving an eques of 
reducing him to the condition 



I to the most dislii 

had previously ee 

3. For these purposes t 
their censorship a public ii 
forum, of al 

taken in order, and each knigl 

loned byname. Every oi 

:alied, walked past the c< 
his horse. 

If the censors had no fault to l 
the character of the knight or 1 
of his horse, they ordered him to pass on (wo- 
due ejHum) ; but if on the contrary they con- 
sidered him unwoithy of his rank, Ihey struck 
him out of the list of knights, and deprived 
himof his horse, or ordered him to sell it, with 



shed of the equitea 



s, leading 
ither whh 



'hich had b 
This revif 



ildrefundtothest 



I of the equiles by the 



ionfounded with the Equitiint 



if Quintilis 






ofthebodyevery yearon the Idesof . 

(July). The proceaaion started from th 

pleot Mars outside the city, and passed through 
the city over the forum,and by the temple of the 
Dioscuri. On this occasion the equiles were 
always crowned with olive chaplets. and wore 
their stale dress, the trabea, with all the 
honourable distuictions they had gained in 
battle. Acconiing to Livy,this annual pro- 
cession was first established by the censors 
Q. Fabius and P. Decius. B. o. 30* ; hot ac- 
cording to Dionysias it was instituted after 
the defeat of the Latins near the lake Regiliua, 
of which an account was brought to Rome by 
the Dioscuri. 

Itinaybe asked how long did theknighl re- 
tain his public horse, and a vole in the eques- 
trian century to which he belonged! On this 
subject we have no positive " ' 



irved w 
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horses* were only oblj^d la b( 
jears (tiipeadin) under the age ol 
prasume that the sii ' '— 



s for 



, .,le extended to those 

mho sBrred with the public horses, proTJded 
they imjft«I to giTe op the seriice. For it is 
certain that in me ancient times of the repub- 
lic a knight might retain his horse as long as 
he pleased, even after he had entered the 
senate, provided he continued able to dis- 
charge the duties of a Itnight. Thus the two 
censors, M. Livius Saluial'ir and C. Claudius 
Nero, in b. c. 204, were slsu equites, and L. 
Scipio AsiaticuB, who waa deprived of his 
horse by the censors in E. c. 18S, had himself 
been censor in B.C. 191. But during the later 
le republic the knights were obliged 



to give Dp their horses on entering ... ._ 
ami consequentl; ceased to belong to 
equestrian cenluries. It thus natural; c 
to pass, that thegrealer number of the eqi 
equo publico, after the oiclusion of sens 
from the equestrian centuries, were yc 



a division of the army: theydiil not form a 
distinct class or ortio in the constitution. The 
community, in a political point of liew, was 
divided only into pntriciiuig and plebeians; 
and the equestrian centuries were composed 
of both. Butinthe year B.C. lS3,a new class, 
" ' ■ le Ordo EmcbWu, was formed ' ' 



one passed a few years afterwards, every per- 
son who was to be chosen judex was required 
to be above 3D and under 60 years of age, to 
have either an eqiius pubUcus, or til he quali- 
fied by his fortune 10 possess one, and not to 

were required yearly, was chosen from this 
class by the praetor urbanus. 



horses to those who served with 
horses, it now came to be applied to all those 
persons who were qualified by their fortune 
to act as judices, in which sense the word is 
usually used by Cicero. 

After the reform of Sulla, which entirely 
deprived the equestrian order of the right of 
being chosen as judices, and the passing of 
the Lei Aoreiia (B.C. 70), which ordained 
that the judices should be chosen from the 
senators, equites, and tribuni aerarii, the influ- 
ence of the order, says Plwiy, was still main- 
tained by the jni6iic<iiu, or farmers of the pub- 
lic taies. We find that the publicani were 
almost always called equites, not because any 
particular rank was necessary in order to ob. 



but because the state was not accustomed to 
let tjiem to any one who did not possess a con- 
siderable fortune. Thus the pubticani are 
frequently spoken of by Cicero as identical 






■8 Pliny, " 



n order ; 



a third body Ifwrput) in the state, and, to the 

gan to be added Et EqjifBtris Ordo." 

them, which tended to separate Ihera snll 
further from the plebs. By the Lei Roecia 
Uihonts, passed in that year, the first fourteen 
seals in the theatre behind the orchestra were 
given to the equites. They also possessed the 
right of wearing the Claviis Augustus [Cla- 
VDs], and subsequently obtamed the privilege 
of wearing a gold ring, which was originally 
confined to the equites equo publico. 

The number of equites increased greatly 
under the early emperors, and all persons 
were admitted into the order, provided they 
possessed the requisite property, without any 
inquiryinto their character, or into the free 



during the later times of the republic. 

Augustus formed a select class of equites. 
consisting of those equites who possessed the 
property of a senator, and the old requirement 
of free birth up to the grandfather. He per- 
iitted this class to we.ar the faiiKcfuvui; and 
nd also allowed the tribunes of the plebs to 

-am to the equestrian order. This class of 
knights was distinguished by the special title 
-'^tna (sometimes mtigTies and rplmtlidi) t^u> 

The formation of this distinct class tended 

I lower the others still more in public esti- 

istion. In the ninth year of the reign of Ti' 

berius, an attempt was made to improve the 

order by requiring the old qualifications of 

'le birth up to the grandfather, and by strictly 

rhidding any one to wear the gold ring un- 

<a he possessed this qualification. This 

station, however, was of little atail, as 

is', ''the 



order. 


When pr 
inted m 


an ori 


B in the c 
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HO EQUITES. 

snd ll\e gold ring came at length lo be worn 
by all free citizens. Even slaves, after then 
manomiasion, were ollowed to wear it by 
special peroiisaion ftom the emperor, which 
appears <o have been usually graniea protided 
the palronos consented. 

Having thus traced the history of the squea- 
trian orfer lo its final eiliiiction as a distinct 
class in Ihe community, we must now return 
to the equites equo publico, who formed tha 
19 equestrian centuries. This class still ei- 
ialed during the latter years of the republic, 
but had entirely ceased to serve as hotse-sol- 
diers in the atmy. The cavalry of the Ro- 
man legions no longer consisted, aa in the time 
of Polybins, of Roman equites, hut theh place 
was supphed by the caTalry of the allied 
Slates. It is evident that Caesar in his Gal- 
lic wars poasassed no Romancavalry. When 
he went lo an interview with Ariorislus, and 
was obliged lo take cavalry with him, we ore 
told that he did not dare to trust hia safety 
to the Gallic cavaliy, and therefore mounted 
his legionary soldlersupon their horses. The 
Roman oqnites are. however, frequently men- 
tioned in the Gallic and civil wars, but never 
as common soldiers; they were officers at. 
(ached to the staff of the general, ot com- 
manded the cavalry of the allies, or sometimes 
the legions. 

After the year e. c. 50, there were no cen 
sors in the stale, and it would therefore fol- 
low that for some yearsnoreviewof Ihe body 
took place, and that the vacancies were not 
filled up. When Augustus, however, took 
upon himself, in b. c. 29, the praefectura mo- 
lum, he frequently reviewed the troops of 
equites, and restored the long negk---" — 



ESSEDA, 

From the time tbal the equites bestowed the 
title of piincipa juvcHtuia upon Caius and 
Lucius Caesar, the grandsons of Augustus, 
" became the custom to confer this title, aa 
. ell as that of sevir, upon the prohabje suc- 
cessor lo the throne, when he first entered 
iblic life, and was presented with an 
eqaus publicus. 
The practice of filhng all the higher offices 



n of the SI 






e chosen. Admission int 
this body was equivalent to an introdiictio 
inU) public life, and was therefore esleerae 
a great privilege. If a young man was nc 
admitted into tliis body, he was esclude 
from all civil offices of any importance, ei 
oept in municipal towns ; and also from a 
rank in the army, ivilh the exception of cet 

All those equites, who were not employe 
in actual service, were obliged to reside !.. 
Rome, where they were allowed to fill the 
lower magistracies, which entitled a peison 



ave contmu»3 as long as Rome v 



s the ct 



ieof 



the command of the praetectus vigilui 

■ time of Vaieni 
3G4, the second ri 



they still retained, in the ti 



<o called becaus 



,e form trf 



nvivial, commer- 
called by the gen- 



E'RANIffpavoO.""— - 

established for charitable, ci 

al. or political pnrposi 

Unions of this kind v. 

eral name of Irawlai, and vi 

verted to mischievous ends, sucn as onoery, 

iwing the public assembly, or influencing 

s of justice. In the days of the Romin 

re friendly societies, under the name of 

were frequent among the Greek cities, 

vere looked on with suspicion by the 

irors, as leading to politics' <--—■' — 

Thegiiifa, or fraternities for mu 
the ancient Saions, resemblt 
the Greeks. 

ERGA'STOLUM, a private prison i 
ed to most Roman farms, where the 
were made to work in chains. The 
ergastulumwi 






commanded by an officer, who is frequently 
mentioned in inscriptions as Senir eq,.iium 
Jtom, lurmat I. Ji., &c., or commonly Snrir 



to cultivate the fields in chains. Slaves who 
had displeased tlieir masters were punished 
by imprisonment in the ergastulum ; and in 
the same place all slaves, who could not be 
depended upon or were barbarous in their 
hahits, v»ere regularly kept. 

ERI'CIUS, a military engine full of sharp 
spikes, which was placed by the gate of the 
camp te prevent the approach of the enemy. 

ESSEDA'Bli. [EssEnuM,] 

E-SSEDA, or E'SSEDUM (from the Cel- 
tic En, a carriage), the name of a chariot 
used, especially m war, by the Bntons, the 
Gauls, and the Germans, It was built very 
strongly, was open before instead of behind, 
like flie Greek war-chariot, and had awido 
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EUMOLPIOAE. 

pole, so that the 
he please 

retreat with'thB e— 

of the cor, which he drove ■. 

swittneas and Btill. IlBiyc 

cara were putposely innrte 

bla. probably by the cresking ana ciangi.ig ui 

the wheels ; and that thia was done in otdet 
to strike dismay into the enemy. The war- 
riors who drove these chariots were c 
■ tKedarii Having been captured, they ■rtio 
Eometimes eshibjted in the gladiatoriaL shows 
at Borne, and seem to have bettn gre 
ites with the people. 




diffared from the cisium in this 

sium was drawn by one hotae (see cnt.p.cwj, 

the eaaednm always by a pair. 

EOMO'LPIDAE {tvuoXniSac), the most 
distinguishedandTenerafaleamongthB^esty 
■ families in Attica, They were devoted to 
■ the service of Ceres at Athens and Elensis, 
and were said to be the descendants of thr 
Thracianhard Eumolpus, who, according tu 
some legends, had introduced the EleusitiK.n 
mvsterils into Attica, The high prieat of the 
Eieuanian godiiesa ritpo^tii-r^r or livaraya- 
vorl who conducted the celebration ol her 
mysteries and the initiation of the royalae, 
was always a member of the family of the 
Eumolpidae. as Eumolpu a himself "»» be- 
. .1 1 1 ii." firat hierophant. i he 



ommander. There appears always 
j«n a conaiderable numoer of evocati 
trmy of importance ; and when the 
iijeiioioi .'as a fevonrite among the soldiers, 
the number of veterans who joined his stand- 
ird would of course be increased. 1 he evq. 
•ati were doubtless released, hko the vexillaru. 
from the common military d«ti^ of fortifying 
the camp, making roads. &c.. and held a higher 
rank in the army than the common legionary 
Boldiers. They ate sometunes spoken of in 
•oniunction with the equites Romani, and 
sometimes clasaed with the centunons. They 
appear to have been frequently promoted lo 

EUPA'TRIDAE Ui^arplSai). descended 

from noble ancestors, is the name by which 

early times the nobility of Attica was tle- 

■nated. In the diviaion of the inhabitants 

Attica into three classes, which la ascribed 

Theseus, the Eupatridao were the hrst 

class, and thus formed a compact order ol 

nobles, united by their interests, rights and 

prirUegea. They were in the eicluwvB pta- 

- — ■— of all the civil and religious offices in 

- ordered the aflairs of rahgion, and 



inoipidae haS on certain occai.... 
ajera for the welfcire of the ! 
«! likewise judicial power in 
,ii™„„ «a, violated. The law 









lievsd to have been tne nrat mBrujmaui,. ■ ■■= 
hierophant was attended by four gumflttaj 
(i™.A,,r,,«.cneofwhomikewi=e^longed 
to the family of the Eumolpidae. The bu- 
inolpidae had on cer*--" ~-"'™" '" "««' ni 

had lil.„. 

religion « 

which they pronounced ineir seniencB, aim 

of which they had esclnsive possession, was 

not written, hut handed down by tradition; 

and the Eumolpidae alone had ihe right to 

interpret it. whence they are aomelimes called 

lawliad made no provisions, they acted ac- 

^^ when a person was convicted of gross 
violation of the public msUtutions of his 
country, the people, besides sending the of. 
fender into exile, added a clause in ibeir ver- 
diet that a curse should be pronounced opoii 
him by the Eumolpidae. But tne Eumolpi- 
dae could proiioimce such a curse only at lue 
command of the people, and might aflefwards 
be compelled by the people to revoke it, aoO 
purify the person whom ihey had cursed belore. 



the state, ordered the attairs oi re 
interpreted the laws human and di-vmc. . ■■ 
king was thus only the first among hia equals, 
and only distinguished from them by the du- 
ration of his office. By the legislation of So- 
lon, the political power and influence rf the 
Eupatridao as an order was broken, and pro. 
perty instead of birth was made the standard 
of political rights. But as Solon, like all an- 
cient logislalors, abstained from abolishing any 
of the religious institutions, those faniiUea of 
■-le Eopatridae, in which certain priestly ofii- 
ja and functions were hereditary, retamed 
lese dislincliona down to a very late period 
[■ Grecian history. 

BURI'PUS. [AUPH1THE*TEUM,] 

EUTHY'NE (tiflvvd), Al' PUD'.'^ omjo" 
t Athens were accountable for their conduct 
nd the manner in which they acquitted thein- 
»elveB of their official dutiea. The judges in 
the popular courts seem to have been the only 
authorities who wore not respousible, for they 
were themselves the representatives of the 
people, and would therefore, in theory, have 
been responsible lo themselves. Th^ account, 
which ofiicers had to give after the dmeof 
their office was over, vras caUed eiflwy, and 
the officers subject to it, vTrevevvoi, and alter 
■' syhad gone through the ™iftynj, they be- 
■ ■evBvvoi. Every public officer had to 
,;= ,^-n,.ni, within thirty days after the 



render his at 
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EXERCiTUS. 



eipiration of hia office, nnd at the time when 
he eubmitted to the eaihyac any citizen had 
the right to come forward and impeach him. 
The officeis Ijeibte whom the accounts were 
given were at Athens ten in number, called 
tiffwoi or 2.oy WTal, in other places i^cTaaral 



'"^ExHj'ETbRATIO. [Ml 


810.1 


EX4UGURA.TI0, the ac 


of changing a 


sacred thing into a profane o 


ne, or of tak&ig 


away from it the sacred chai 


acler which it 






dedicatio. Such an act was performed by the 


augurs, and never without 


consulting the 




EXCtl-BIAE fCASTBi.] 
EXCUBITO-RES, which 




properly means 



of the cohort who guarded the palace {^ Uie 

EXE'RCITUS, army. I. Gbeek. The 
organization of the Lac^aemonian army was 
more perlect than that of anyother in Greece, 
It was based upon a graduated system of sub- 

vidual a degree of authority, rendering the 
whole military force a community of com- 
manders, so that the signal given by the king 
ran in an instant through the whole army. 
The foondation of this system is attributed to 
Lycurgus, who is said to have formed the La- 
cedaemonian forces into sii divisions, called 
morae (/iopai). Each mora was commanded by 
ayoiHBorci™ (iroW/iofttof), under whom were 
four lochagi (Aojraj'of), eight pmtecosiera (ircr- 
TTjKoorSjKf), ana sixteen cnomotarchi (f jpu/io- 
Tfyizaii; consequently, two Btofflotia* (^puiio- 
Tlm) formed a peaiscaatys {irevn/iioans}, two 
of these a bdan (A6;[of ), and four lachi made 
a mnra. The tegular complement of the eno- 
motia apj>ea>s to have been twenty-four men, 
besides its captain. The lochus, then, con- 
sisted ordinarily of lOO and the mora of 400 

the ordinary deplh of the line, of eight men- 
The numher of men in each enomolia was, 
however, not unfrequently increased. Thus 
at the battle of Mantinea another file was 
added ; so that the front row con^stedoffour 
"1, and each enomotia consequently 
■ ■■ lithe battle of^I 



Ml thirly-lv 






waa retained, but the deplh of its 
increased from eight to twelve mi 
each enomotia contained thirty-si 



;r of files 



have rtuctuBled consider- 



ably, according to the greater or less increase 
in the number of the enomotia. 

To each mora of heavy-armed infantry there 
belonged a body of cavalry bearing the same 
name, consisting at the most of 100 men, and 
commanded by the hipparmoitis iimtapiioa- 
T7i(). The cavalry is said, by Plutarch, to 
have been divided in the time of Lycurgus 
into imlcnii {oi^iioD of fifty men each ; but 
this portion of the Lacedaemonian army was 
unimportant, and served only to cover the 
wings of the infantry. The three hondred 
knights ibrming the king's body guard must 
not be confounded with the cavalry. They 
! choicest of the Spartan youths, and 



fought either 



n foot, a! 



Solon divided the Athenian people into foui 
:lassea, of which the first two comprehended 
hose persons whose estates were respectively 
iquivalent to the value of 500 and 300 of the 
ittic measures called medimni. These were 



>ard a 






antry.n 



,., p. ... command; but 

they were bound to keep a horse for the pub- 
' :, and to serve in the cavalry at their own 
rpense. The third class, whose estates were 
[uivalentlo 150 such measures, were obliged 
serve in the heavy-armed fool, providing 
their own arms ; and the people of ttie fourth 
class, if unable to provide themselves with 
complete armour, served either among the 
light-armed troops or in the navy. The minis- 
ters of religion, and persons who danced in 
the festival of Bacchus, were exempt from 
serving in the armies; the same privilege was 
also accorded to those who farmed the re- 
venoes of the state. There is no doubt that, 
among the Athenians, tlie divisions of the 



y differed from tl 



which, I 






stated, had been appointed by the Spartan 
i-~i-iator ; but the nature of the divisions ii 
ovm, and it Can only be surmised that 
they. were such as ate hinted at in the Cyto- 
^aedeia. In that work, Xenophon,who, being 
in AUienian, may be supposed lo have in view 
he military institutions of his own country, 
ipeakingofthe advantages attending the sub- 
livisions of large bodies of men, with respect 
the power of reforming those bodies when 
they happen to be dispersed, states that the 

cMs l%Of) 1 

their officer) ; and in another pi 

the decas (Seicdi), or section of ten, and 
lempas (ir£/jir(if), or section of five men. 
fauj seems to have been the principal 
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IS char; 






The mounlaiiious cnaratiBi ui iiinv« -^ 
the Peloponnesus is the reason that cavali, 

^o«^r'""lie'peraian invaBJon of Greece. Ihe 
number of horse-soldiers belonging lo the 

forty-eight nancrariac IvavKpaplai), into which 
the state was divided, fumiohine two persons ; 
but soon afterwards the body was sugmented 
to twel'o hundred heavy-armed horsemen, 
and there was besides an eqaal nnmber ol 
archers, who fought on horseback. The 
lioraes belonging to the former class were 
covered with bronie ot other ">?»»'. and they 
were ornamented with bells and embroidered 
clothing- Before being allowed toserve, both 
men and horses were subject to an examma- 
tion before the hipparchs, and pumshmentis 
were decreed against persons who shonid 
enter without the requisite qualifications. 

Every free citizen of the Greek states was 
enrolled for military service from the age of 

18 or 30, to 58 or 60 years. The young 

nteviouslyto joining the ranks, were ins 
ed in the military duties by the (mkci (Tu".'>- 
Kol). or public teachers, who were maintained 
by the state for the purpose ; and no town in 
Greece was without Its gvmnasium, or school. 
At Athena the tph^bi [Bphebi] guarded ^e 
city and the frontier from the age of 18 till 20 
At 20 years of age the Athenian recruit couW 
be sent on foreign expeditions ;hnt. among 
the Spartans, this was seldom done tiil the 
soldier was 30 years old. , .v 

An BttBution to military duties, when the 
troops were encamped, was strictly enforced 
in all the Greet armies ; hut a considerable 
difference prevailed in those of the two pnn- 
cinal states with respect to the recreations of 
the soldiers. The men of Athens wore al- 
lowed to witness theatrical performaucea, and 
to have in the camp companies of singers and 
dancers in the Lacedaemonian army, OP 
ibe wmtrary all these were forbidden ; /hi 
constant practice of temperance, and the ob 
aervance of aiigid discipline being prescnbe. 
to the Spartan youth, in order that they migh 
eicel ill war (which among them was consicL 
ered as the proper occupation of freemen); 
and manly elereises alone were permitted in 
the Nervals of dnty. Yet, while encamped, 

adorning of their persons, when at Home, 



..juld have subjected them to the reproach 
of effeminacy. , , ^ , v,r 

In the early times of the Greek republics 
the BOldiei served at his own espense in that 
'ass of troops which his fortune permuted 

Pericles first introduced the practice at 
Athens ot giving pay to a class of the soldieis 
out of the public revenue ; and this yras sub- 
sequently adopted by the other stales of Greece. 
■pi?„ — ;..^[ of the pay varied according to 
ces from two oboli to a drachma. 

. „^ inders of the lochi received double, 

and the sttategi four time Ih p y of a prl 
vate (bot-soldier. 

The strength of a Gtec > J d 

chiefly in its foot-so'-- ■' '"■ "- 









— tl Hpt 



(A^Mros,, ".." ■■-- J "- 

large shields, and m action sed .- - 
long spears ; and the Piil W ^0, o re 
light-armed, having ftequ tly ly h Im t 
and small bucklers, with h ra ^ 

or greaves, and who we pi yed hi fly 

8 skirmishers in discha guig w d rt 
,r atnnes An intermedi le 1 f P 

called PeUasI^ i^iXraa I) S t 

was formed at Athens, by Iphi ra It 

the Peloponnesian war: 1 S „ ,. 

■— arly in the same mann th M pi la 

1 Iheir cuitasaes were f I v rt d 

-y carried small round b kl rs lied pel 
r (TrEptTai). These troops, uniting m soma 
iiieasure the stability of the phalanx with the 
agility of the light-atroed men, were found lo 
be highly efficient ; and from the time ol their 
adopSon, the; were extensively employed in 

Scariet, or crimson, appears to have been 
le general colour of the Greek uniform, at 
last in t>e days of Xenophon. 
The aldest existing works which treat ei- 
ressly: of the constitution and lactica of the 
rrecian armies are the treatises of Aelian arid 
.-vrrian; which were written in the time of 
Hadrian, when the art of war had chan^ lU 
character, and when many details relating lo 
the ancient mihtary organizaUons were for- 
gotten. Yet the systems of these tacticians 
speaking generally, appear to belong to the 
age of Philip or Alesander; and, conse- 
quently, they may be considered as having 
succeeded those which hav^ been indicated 

A Plian makes the lowest subdivision of the 
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the superior divisions proceeded in a geom 
ttical proKression by .doubles, and the ptinc 

Sal bodies were formed and denominated i 
jILoW!— Four tochi constituted a letnucli 
( = 61men), and 
men). The '-"- 



;t doubled, was called a sjm- 



EXERCITUS, 

ftomTarentum in Italy, was double tlie former. 

Each of tho succeeding divisions viras double 

■ which preceded it : and one, consisting 

148 men, was called K(m {riM) ■■ finally, 

jpiiagma (kniTaj/m) was equal to two leU 

{tUji), and contained 4098 m 



men), to which division it appears that five 
Bupemumeraties were attached ; these wete 
the crier, the ensign, the tiumpelet, a aer 
vant, and an officer, called magas {oioaybcii 
ho brought up the rear. Four of the last- 
entioneii divisions formed a chiliai-clda {^[lAi- 



V^eka <Ts^rZ 'iind "quadrupled, formed the 
body which was denominated a ^halaai (*d- 
Xttvf). This eorps would, therefore, appear 
— ■— - consisled of '■"' ~ ' 



IS of very differs 



jf 4096ni 



engths w 



„. s, designated by .. 

before the time of Philip of Macedon,pWonar 
was a general eipression for anylarge body 
of troops in the Grecian armies. That prince, 
howe\-er, united under this name 6000 of his 
most efficient heavy-armed men, whom he 
called his companions ; he siibjecled them 
to judicious regulations, and improved their 
arms and discipline ; and, from that lime, the 
name of hia country was constantly applied 
to bodies of troops which were similarly or- 
ganized. 

The numerical strength of the phalani was 
probably the greatest in the days of Philip 
and Aleiander -, and, if the tactics of Aelian 
may be considered applicable to the age of 
those monarchs, it would appear that the 
corps, when complete, consisted of about 
16,000heavy-armedmen. It wasdlvidedinto 
four parts, each consisting of 4000 men, who 
were drawn up in files generallv 16 men deep 
The whole front, properly speaking, consisted 
of two grand divisions ; bnt each of these 
was divided into two sections, and the 
middle sections of the whole constituted 
centre or b/iipaUi- The others were desig- 
nated Kipara, " '■ ""'' " 

best troops see 



,., ,„=..UB ... .™ = -- -ittack, when 

lach man occupied about three feet in depth, 
ind the Macedonian spear, or bdum, which 
vas about 18 or 20 feet long, was held m a 
horizontal position, the point of that which 
was in the hands of a front-rank man might 
about 14 !.et from the line; the poiiit 
which \\.:i in the hands of a second- 
^k man might [ roject about 11 feet, and so 
on Therefore, . 1' ibe sixteen ranks, which 
was the ordinary leptb of the phalans, those 
in rear of the filili could not, evidently, cotl- 
tribnte by their piiies to the annoyance of the 
enemy : Ibey conaequen t!y kept their pikes m 
an mciined position, resting on the shouldera 
ofthememn their front; and thus they were 
enabled lo arrest the enemy's miBsiles, which, 
after flynig over the front ranks, might other- 
wise fall on those in the rear. The ranks be- 
yond the fifth pressing with all their force 
against the men who were m their front, while 
they prevented them from falling back, in 
-'-1-- -"■-ci of the charge, ot the resist 
1 that of the enemy. 

as one duty of the officers to 

prevent the whole body of men from inclining 
towards the right hand ; to this there WM 
always a great tendency, because every sol- 
dier endeavoured to press that way, in order 
that he might be covered as much as possible 
by the shield of his companion ; and thus dan- 
ger was mcurred of having the army outflanked 
towards Its left by that of the enemy. Previ- 
ously to an action some particular word o- 



„„, these the 

n to have been placed. The 

■>,u.u.,w..» performed upon the enomoty, effort 

or single file, whether it mere regniied to ei- 1 troops 
tend or deepen the ti 



on demanding it, lo distinguish each other from 
im the disposition of 
general on a single 



it may Oe said that, 
the troops in theGree 



? there 



flthee' 



: and there was 



disaster. The dense order of the phalanx was 
only proper for a combat on a perfectly level 
plain ; and, even then, the victory depended 
the Greek cavalry, accofding lo ielian.was I rather on the prowess of the =""!«' Jf"™ 
divXdiXb^es,^fwhicbth^esmallest'was the skill o the c^^^ 

64 m^'Uc^"^!; iU'tlrm was^useTirJa'^ieE "gSg «"hlir head. But when the fiojd of 
quently called t^ntiiu,rchia (rapnvr»-ap^<o), 1 whelmed by the enemy's missiles. 
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2 RoHlN. The organiiation of the Roman 
anuY in early times was based upon llie con- 
stitution of Setvius TuUiu3,which is eiLplamed 
in the articlB CoKiTii Cknthriat*. It is 
only necessary to obaorve here, that it appears 
plainly, from a variety of crcumstances, Uiat 
the tactics of the Soman infantry m ^rly 
times were not those of the legion at a later 
period, and that the phalani, "hioh was the 
taltle-artay of the Greeks, was also the form 
m which the Roman armies were ongmally 
''™r"he ume of Polybiua, which was that of 
Fabius and Scipio, every legion was com- 
manded by sis military tribunes. The consuls. 
Xr they entered upon their office, appomted 
n dav on which all those who were of the 
military age were required to attend. When 
tbe day for eiirolline the troons artiyed, the 
people assembled at the Capilol ; and the con- 
suls, with the assistance of the military tri- 
bunes, proceeded to hold the levy (delecnw), 
unless prevented by the tribunea of the plebs. 
The miJitary tribunes, having been divided 
into four bodies (which di.Uion corresponded 
to the general distribution of the army i 
■- =- foreach consul), drew 



- Ting ! 



appointed 



L the 



\o exempted, in general, from 
vars 1 and the same privilege 
granted by the ' "■" 



jdividuals who had rendered eer- 
tothestate. In sudden emei^encles, or 
1 any particular danger was apprehertded, 
_ the case of a war in Italy or against the 
Ganis, both of which were called bmnUm, no 
exemption could be pleaded, but all were 
obliged to be enrolled. Persons who were 
rated by the censors below the value of 400 
drachmae, accordmg to PolybiuH, were aUow- 
ed to serve only in the navy ; and these men 
formed what woe called the kgio classka. 

In the first agesof the republic each consul 
had usually the command of two Roman le- 
eions and two legions of allies: and the latter 
were raised in the states of Italy nearly in the 
same manner as the others were rmsed in 
Rome. The infantry of an allied legion was 
usually equal hi " — ■" "— "' " ""■""" 



js by lot, one by one ; then, cal ingop 
mat trioe upon which the lot first fell, they 
chose (fee"™fi whence the name Ugio) fma 
it four young men nearly equal in age and 
stature From these the tribunes of the first 
lesion chose one ; those of the second chose 
a second and soon: after this four other men 
were selected, and now the tribunes of the 
second legion made the first choice -, then 
those of the other legions m order, and, last of 
all the tribunes of the first legion made then: 
choice In like manner, from tbe neit four 
men the tribunes, beginnmg with those of 
the third legion, and ending with those of the 
second, made their choice. Observing the 
same method of rotation to the end, |t follow 
ed that all the legions were neariy aUke vnth 

PofyWus obse^rvef tU" anciently the cavjdry 
troous were chosen after the infantry, and that 
200 horse were allowed to every WOOfoot ; >"■' 
be adds that it was then the custom lose 
the cavalry first, and to assign 300 of these ( 



leirions was superintended by twelve officers 

'5. . .r__.. ■; ^.^1 mho were selected 

msuls. In the line 
S"batUe the two itoman legions formed the 
centre, and those of the allies were placed, 
one on the right and the other on the left 
flank : the cavalry was posted at the two ei- 
' the line ; that of the allies on each 
on the outward flank of the le- 
Bcconnt they had 
leofAlarii. [Aljeh.] Abodyofthe 
best soldiers, both infantry and cavalry, con- 
sisting either of volunteers or of veterans se- 
lected from the allies, guarded the consul in 
the camp, or served about his person m the 
fleid ; and these were called extraordinarii. 

The nmnber of men in a Roman legion va- 
ried much at different times. When CamiUus 
raised ten legions for the war agamst the 
Gauls, each consistr- "' ">"" r-'-^-'r.M.^y- 






LO the Bi 



I, but previously to 



was obliged, 
and each horsemai 
when a legal causi 
Bd, the service 



imption (laeiUip) ei- 
isceu, HID «...-.- —■ . .Jmpulsory; .peraons 
who refused to enlist could be pumshed by 
fine or imprisonDoent ; andinaomec^esiney 
might be sold as slaves. The grounds of ei- 



y, when it 



augru^ted to 



_ 500O footsol- 

torr'in Ihe'time of Polybius (a. c. i^)^^^ 

great emergency, v 

Besides being designated by numbers, prima 
.Itgip. dKi»m fcgio, fitc, the legions bore parti- 
^lar names. Thus we read of the marua le- 
giB, tbe aiiuJa, &c, [AlaoDa,] 

After the selection of the men who were ro 
I coTipoee the legion, the military oath was aa- 
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IS appointed to pronounce the 

e legionsries, ad- 
rancing <nio by one, swore to peiform what 
the first had pronounced (in verba ^m jma- 
banl). The form of the oath differed at differ- 
ent times: during the republic it contained an 
engagement to be bithful to the Homan senate 
and people, ai<J to execnte all the orders that 
should be glTen by the commanders. Dndei 
the emperors, fidelity to the 



f the Trmity, and the 



majesty of Ihe emperor. Livy sa 



It lime each decuria oS 

customed lo swear, voluntarily among them- 
eelves, that they would act like good soldiers. 
The Roman armies were, as has been ob- 
served above, originally drawn up in the form 
of the phalanx. In course of tune the pon- 
derous mass of the phalanx was resolved ' '" 



small battalions marshalled in open order, 

' ' <i, and which varied 

iriods, according to 

f the legion. The 

original meaning of the word mompidm which 

iaderivedfr ' •- • - 



re termed jKanipuUr 
n numbers at different per.iBu,, auuun 
■ evanring constitution of the legion, 
iginal meaning of the word mompidm 
derived from msnus. was a handful 01 
of hay. and this, accorihng to Roman tradition, 
alfixed to the end of a pole, formed the primi- 
tive military standard in the days of Romulus ; 
hence it was applied to a detachment of sol- 
diers serving under the same ensign. The 
earliest account of the division of the legion 
into manipuli is given by Livy in his descrip- 
tion of Ihe battle fought near Veanviua in b. c. 
337. On this occasion the front line or hastati. 
so called from the hmla, or long spear, which 
each man carried, consisted of IS manipuii. 



youngest of the soldien 

puli; these were meno 

their name it would app 

were placed in the front line. This'combineil 
force of 30 manipuii was comprehended under 
"■" genera! appellation of imtepilam. The 
'" ■■ .drawn ' -" ■■ 



ad' were the 
The second line or 
nanner of 15 mani- 
itureage.and froin 
that anciently ihey 



third line or tr, 



uig 3 manipuii, 3 veiiila, and las men. The 
tnarii were ap called beijauBe they formed the 
third line; they were^the veteran soldiers: 
" '- -" them carried two pi^, or strong iave- 

irwo™ onmo.iv..™ ;aQedfl- 



n the third line the veterans or triarii proper 
formed the front ranks j immediately behmd 
••- — stood the rorara, inferior in age and re- 
; whiletheoccBisi, less trustworthy than 
, were posted in the eslreme rear 
The battle array is represented in the cut 
below. 

the hastati and principes were success- 
repulsed, they retired through the open- 
ielt between the maniples of the tnarii, 
then closed up their r ' 



E their 



■aniples, 






the enemy : the heavy-armed veterans in the 

foremost ranks with their long pila now bore 

the brunt of the onset, while the rorarii and 

ienai behind gave weight and consistency 

lU .. arrangement beating evidenc 

redileSonfr- ->-----■ ' 



to a lingering predileSon for the 
■he phalana, and^representiuf 
Hght eipectat that period, the 

In the ti 
ontained 4200 m 
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GLADIATORES.. 



tensity sccoriing to the popularity of the can- 
didates for whom they were gii-en. These 
^.nifMiations of esteem were noted by per- 
"n"rap^^jommB^b«ildbg,who^coaW^a^ 

faTOU^r ft was^Jven. The person whom these 
iudnes thouKhl to be most applauded was de- 
J:"af^ the successful Miididate. The office 
'^TheShi™ of the councillors werepurtly 



167 

„.io fought ou some occasions arpeais almost 

•incredible. AfterTiajan's trramp hover the Da- 

cians, there were more than 10,000 einioiteo. 

Gladiators consisted either o( captives, 

" mdemned malefactors, or oittee- 

who fought voluntarily, Ftee- 



tionsoi tnecountiiiuio "■=■>> i~'" J 

deliberative, partly Ji'^'<>>^l'."^V*" ["t,™' 

- -le discharge of the first, they pre- 

atid f ■" ""■I""'"-"' no- 



. In the d 



len, who became gladiators 
ailed oMioralf, and their hire mc™«™'«.». 
. .i^j:„i„r^,m Even under the republic, irei, 
fought as g!»<lia'?"',»".t ''^^li'P.- 



Inder the empi 



ve belonged only to the 



ctees,whicn were •.•> o= ..- —-re '¥ PP"'^' 
assembly, so that the important privilege oi 
initiating all changes in the goye.nment or 
laws was vested in them. Asacnminaicouri 
they could punish with death and cml degri 
dation (inufn). They also appear to have e. 
ercised, likfThe Areopagus at Athens, a gei 
=voi oiinBiintMidence and inspection over trie i ^...jv- - 
IWesauSnners of the citizens, and probably for the 
wore Hllowed a kind of patriarchal authoiity, —"■= 
to ™Ce the observance of ancient usage 
and discipline. It is not, however, easy w de- 
fine with eiactness the original eitent oi tneir 
functions ; especially as respects the last-men- 
lioned duty, since the ephors not only ?"■ 
croached upon the prerogatives . of the king 
and council, but also PO^=««»f*' '" 'f J.^^I J 
times, a censorial power, and were not likely 
to permit any diminution ot its extent. 
GIRDLE. rZoN*,] , ^ 

GLADLATO-BES UoyofiX"') ™f.^ "f" 
who fought with swords in the amphitheatre 
Tnd othe% places, for the ■"«?"'«"»"' "^J^* 



ightinlhe ai 



, both knights and 



ana omer ^iiot^=, ■■ 
Roman people. Theyjjre --^ 
, . .-S„.::..j I.., ti,B ESrnriJKfcB, _. 
m tl^offstom 



jman peopie. i u-jm 
St ffithibiled by the E 






slaves and cap 
deceased. •* 
gladiators v 



nves at the funeral -pyres of tht 
dstdh; FuNDB.l A show of 
uliatore was c^ledmmiiw, and the person 
10 eihibited (edibni) it, idilar, nuateraiar, or 
Awimto.who was honoured <lu ring the day of 
ShiEuion. if a private person, with the official 

''^^iato™rere list exhibited at Kome in 
'"d-Sm^fB^iirat^hffun^r'Utthei? 
IShe^^Sy we at first confined to public 
funerals,butifterwardsfought at the funeral: 
of roost persona of consequence, ana even a 
thOTSot women. Combats of gladiators wbk. 
S^e,hib"edatentertainments,audes,>ecially 
„t public festivals by the aedi 
'maEistrates, who sometimes 



„,„^,„ ^ „„d kept in schools(ftHii), where 

they were trained by persons called lamsiae. 
The whole body of gladiators under one ta- 
nista was frequently called fumiha. They 
sometimes were the property of the lanistae, 
who let them out to persons who wished to 
exhibit a show of gladiators; but at othM 
times they belonged to citiiena,who kept them 
I ^__ .L. _,; — ^ of eihibition, and engaged la- 
uj ,usM "Cl them. Thus we read of the 
Indus Aemilius at Rome, and of Caesar's In- 
dus at Capua, The gl^iatore fought in these 
' idi with woodenswotds.calledrMifcJ. tJreat 
itention was paid to their diet, in order to in- 
rease the strength of their bodies 
Gladiators were sometimes eihibiled at the 
funeral pyre, and sometimes in the foram. but 
more frequently in the amphitheatre. [Am- 
PHiTHEATRUM.] Tho persop who was to ex- 

— of gladiators, nubhshed some 

ie exhibition, bills {UMIi) con- 
mber and frequently the names 
se who were to tight. When the day 
they were led along the arena in PW" 
„ ju, and matched by paira ; and their 
swords were examined by the editor to see if 
iey ware sufficiently sharp. At hrst there 
ias a kind ot sham battle, called praeluaio, in 
.-hich they fought with wooden swords, or 
the like, and afterwards at the sound of Uie 
trumpet the real battle began. Whffli a gla- 
diator was wounded, the people called out 
habci or hac hnbei : and the one who was van- 
quished lowered hia arms in token of submis. 
ion His fate, however, depended upon the 
eople,whopresBed down their thumbs if they 
wfeted him to be saved, but turned them up 
if they wished him to be killed, and ordered 
=-■- the sword {femm •^ipere). 



days before tl 






e. Under the empire 

lans for this amusemi 
height, and the numln 



of glndial 



ch gladiator 
ness. Iflhelifoolavanquisneagiauiaior 
spared, he obtained his dischaise for that 



eiMbition of gladiator 
of the conquered wei 
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Palnif 
[Udiato 



GLADIATOKES. 
BIB usually given to the vi 



HiosB who had only tooght for 
were discharged from the service by the editor 
at the request of the people, who presented 
each of them with a nidis or wooden sword ; 
whence those who were discharged were 
called Rudiiira. 

Gladintors were divided into ditferent 
classes, according to their arma and dililerent 
mode of fighting, or other circumstances. 
The names oF the most important of these 
classes is given in alphabetical order: — 

ly aper- 

_^. , jfigedlo 

light blindfold, and thus excited the mirth of 

Caicrvatii was the name given to gladiators 
when Ihey did not fight in pairs, but when 
BBveral fought together. 

Eisedani fought from chariots, like the 
Gauls and Britons. [Esseoj.] 

Hoplwnachi appear to have been those who 
fought in a complete suit of armour. 

Mcidiam were those who fought m the mid- 
dle of the day, after combats with wild beasts 
had taken place in the morning. These gla- 
diators were very aliihtly armed. 

Mirnaliimea ate said to have been so called 

^_ i. Theirarmswere 

te of the Gauls, whence we find that 
tliey were also called Galli. They we™ 
usually matched with the Eetiarii ot Thra- 

Frsvecatora fought with the Samnitea. hut 
we do not know anything respecting them 
except their name. 

EtliarU carried only a three-pointed lonee. 
called (rid™or/u»r™ [Fneci"' — ' - -"' 

(rf(e), which they endeavoured .. 

their adversarias, and they than attacked them 
with the fuscina while they were entangled. 



GLAUIUS. 

ore nothing on his head. If he missed 
his aim in throwing the net, he betook him- 
self to flight, and endeavoured to prepare hia 
net for.B second caat, white his adversary fol- 
lowed him round the arena in order to kill him 
before he could make a second attempt. His 
adversary was usually a secutor or a nirnuUa. 
In the preceding woodcut a combat ia repre- 
sented between a retiarius and a niirmillo ; 
the former has thrown his net over the head 
of the latter, ani is proceeding to attack him 
with the fuscin.i. The lanista stands behind 
the retiarius. 

Sammtsi were so called, becaose they were 
armed in the s ^me way as that people, and 

particulaiiy distinguished by the oblong 




at with the retiarius pursued the latter when 
e failed in securing him by his net. Other 
'titers think that they were the same as the 
appoairilii, who were gladiators substituted 



Thtacians, with a 



,g woodcut repte- 
L combat betwean two Thtacians. A 
stands behmd each. 




GLADIUS (iiiof. tKii- Hop, ^idayavov). a 
sword or glaive, by the Latin poets called en- 
«i. The ancient sword had generally a 
straight two-edged blade, rather broad, atid 
nearly of equal width from 'hilt to point. The 
Greeks and Horaans wore them on the left 
side [cut, p. 38], so as to draw them out of the 
shealli {vagim. K0?i^6t) by passing the right 
hand in front of the body to take hold of the 
hilt with the thumb next to the blade. The 
early Greeks used a very short swoid. Iphi- 
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GUBERNACULUM. 

armour about 400 B.C., doubled its length 
The Roman sword was larger, heavier, and 
more foiEnidable than the Greek. 

GLANDES. [FnHDA.] 

GOLD. [AnEUM.] 

GRAMMATEUS (ypawJQTEtlf), a clerk or 
scribe. Among the great number of scribes 
employed by the magistrates and goTemment 
of Athens, there were three of a higher rank, 
who were real state-officers. One of them was 
appointed by lot, by the senate, to serve the 
tinie of the adminislralion of each prytany, 
though he always belonged to adifferent pry- 
tany from that which was in power. Hewns, 
therefore, called ypa/i/iarei^ xarii irpuraveior. 
His province was to keep the public records, 
and the decrees of the people whicl- 
made during the time of his office, and 
liver ■ ■■ 



L very brffed blade, and was commonly placed 
in each side of the stem, not at its eitremity . 
rhe anneied woodcut presents eiamplcs of 
ts appearance as it is frequently eihibited on 
:oins, gems, and other works of art. 



side of the stem is 
p. 25. 

The gubemaculum v 



B peopli 
oriie'^thesniotiietBe the decrees of the 



The second grammaleus was elected by the 
aenate,byT«i/Mr™io, and was entrusted with 
thecuslody ofthe laws. HLsueualname was 
ypa^OTeir rvf ffovXijg- 

A third grammnMiu was called ypaiifiaTsvs 
Ti5r Trflleur, or ypafiimTtv^ T^c povAic «ai 
roO ii/itov. He was appointed by the people, 
by reiooToria, and the principal part of his 
office was to read any laws or documents 
which were required to be read in the assem- 
bly or in the senate, 

GRAPHE' (yofl*^). [Dice'.] 

GREAVES, [ScREt,] 

GL'BERNA-CCLUM(jn;i5u;ii(»).arudder, 
Before the invention of the ruddBr,whichPliny 
ascribes to Tiphys, the pilot of the ship Argo, 
's were both propelled and guided by oats 
This -^ — — " ' 



GUSTA-TIO. [CoENi.] 
GUTTUS. [Balneum, p. *9,1 
GYMNA'SIUM lyviivdmuv). The whole 
ducation of a Greek youth was divided into 
iree parts— grammar, music, and gymnastics 
(yadiiiuiTa, aovaiKfi, yvavaimiiij), to which 
Aristode adds a fourth, the art of drawmg or 
painting. Gymnastics, however.were thought 
by the ancients a matter of such importance, 
"■-■ this part of education alone occupied as 
li time and attention as all the others put 
together; and while the latter necessarily 
ceased at a certain period of life, gymnastics 
continued to be cultiTated by persons of all 
ages, though (hose of an advanced age na- 
.. — 11.. ..^g lighter and less fpii™"-" ""• 
' -uths. ' 
, ..._ Greeks.si 
convinced that the mind 
could not possibly be in a healthy slate, un- 
less the body was likewise m perfect health, 
' e thought, either by nhilo- 

^ __ bodily health than well- 

:gulated esercise. The word gymnastics is 
irived from yoiiV&i (naked), because the 
jrsons who performed their exercises in pub - 
c or private gymnasia were either entirely 
naked or merely coveted by the short chilm. 
Gymnastic eiercises among the Greeks 
seem to have been as old as the Greek na- 




They were generally held in the open 

J :_ ^1.; J river, which afforded 

Primming and bathing, 
jfSolon that the Greek 
began to build their regular gymnasia 
as placesofeiercisefortheyoung,wilh baths, 
and other conveniences for philosophers and 
all persons who sought mtellectual amuse- 
ments. There was probably no Greek town 
of any impoilance which did not possess its 
gymnasium. Athens possessed three great 
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GYMNASIUM. 



■mailer ones were anaea. 

Respecting the superintendence andBdmin- 
wtratioii oftiie gymnasia alAtheas, weknow 
I hat Solon in hia legialation thought them 
ivorthT of great attention ; and the transgtes- 
non of bome of his laws relating to the gym- 
nasia was punished with death. His laws 
iiientiOQ a magistrate, called the gymnasiarch 
l,yvfnaalapi(Of or yiuvaatdpxv^, who was 
entrusted with the whole management of the 
^ymnasia, and with everything connected 
loerPWith His office was one of the regular 
1 iturgies like the choregia and tiierarchy, and 
was attended with considerable expense. He 
had to maintain and pay the persons who 
were prepanng themselves for the games and 
1 ontesta in the public festivals, to provide 
I'lem with oil, and perhaps with the wrest- 
I'^rs' dust It also devolved upon him to 
idom the gymnasium, or the place where the 
gones took place The gymnasiarch was a 
lual magistrate, and invested with a kind of 
jurisdiction over all those who frequented 



;h-race (^(i;Hror55^pi(i), for _. 

selected the most distinguished among the 
ophebi of the gymnasia. The number ofgym- 
niaiarchs was ten, one from every tribe. 

An office of very great importance, in an 
educational point of view, was that of the 
Hopkromilae (aa^pmlarai). Their province 
was to inspire the youths with a love of au- 
6fioeivji, and to protect this virtue against all 
i.ijurious influences. In early times their 
number at Athens was ten, one from every 
t ribe^ with a salair of one drachma per day. 
'^heir dnty not only required them to be pre- 
sent at al! the games of the ephebi, but to 
watch and correct their conduct wherever 
they might me^t them, both within and with- 
out the gymnasium. 

The instructions in the gymnasia were 
given by the Gymiiaslae (yvitvamal) and the 
Faedotribae {naidoTpiffai) ; at a later period 
AjjjopoedDiriiaB were added, Thepaedotribes 
was required to[K>ssess a knowledge of all 
the various exercises which were performed 
in the gymnasia; the gymnastes was the 
practical teacher, and was espected to know 
the physiological effects and influences on the 
constitution of the youths, and therefore as- 
signed to each of them those eiercises which 
he thought most saitable, 

■The anointing of the bodies of the youths 
and strewing fliem witii dust, before they 



GYMNOPAEDIA. 

Commenced their eierciaes, as well as tha 
regulation of their diet, was the duty of the 
allptae. [AuptaeJ 

Among all the different tribes of the Greeks 
the eiercises which' were carried on in a 
Greek gymnasium were either mere games, 
or the mora important eiermses which the 
gymnasia had in common with the public 
contests in the great festivals. 

Among the former we may mention, 1. 
The gams at ball (o^dipioryei^), which was 



frsal favo 



r with 11 



i Greeks. [PlLi.] 



Every gymnasium contained one large tc-... 
for the purpose of playing at ball in it (cr^i- 
pWTl/pioii). 2. Ualieiv B-xvaHvia. dieX- 
Kvarlvda, or Siii yoafijaj;, was a game in 
which one boy, holding one end of a rope, 
tried to pull the boy who held its other end, 
across a line marked between Uiem on the 
ground. 3. The lop mfSn^, ^if-IJi^. fi6/t- 
^of, trrpo^i^), which was as common an 
amusement with Greek boys as it is with 
ours, 4, The irevrdAiftif , which was a game 
with five stones, which were thrown up from 
the upper part of the hand and caught in the 
palm, 5, Sxarrcpta. which was a game in 
which a rope was drawn through the upper 
part of a tree or a post. Two boys, one on 
each side of Ihe post, turning their l.'acks to- 
wards one another, took hoFd of the ends of 
the ropeand tried to pull each otherop. This 
sport was also one of the amusements at the 
Attic Dionysia, 

The more important games, sach as run- 
ning {dfii/ioi), throwing of the dioKO; and the 
ddoii, jumping and leaping (ul^o, with and 
without iSATijpec), wrestling (jrilAi?), boxing 
(ttwjjioj), the pancratium (■jraynpiTiov), niv- 
TadAo^, TutftTzaSji^ptai dancing ibp^^t^), 
&c,, are described in separate articles. 

A gymnasium was not a Roman institution. 
Tho regular training of bws in the Greek 
gymnastics waa foreign lo Roman manners, 
and even held in contempt. Towards the 
end of the republic, many wealthy Romans 
who had acquired a taste for Gi-gek manners, 
used to Btiach to their villas small places foe 
bodily esercise, sometimes called gymnasia, 
sometimes palaestrae, and to adorn them 
with beautiful works of art. The emperor 
Nergrras the first who built a public gymna- 
siunlTit Rome, 

GYMNOPAE-DIA {yvfivojmiSia). the fes- 
tival of " naked youths," was celebrated at 
Sparta every year in honour of Apollo Py- 
thseus, Diana, and Latona, The statues of 
these deities stood in a part of the agora called 
XOp^f, and it was around these statjies that, 
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HALTERES. 
Apollo. ThefestiTBl lasted for si 






n the 1) 



'da me 



slso performed choruses and ds 
theatre; and during these gymnastic eihi- 
bitions they sang the songs of Thalelas aiwi 
Alcman, and the paeans of Dionyaodolus. 
The leader of the chorus (Trpofn-uT^f or xo- 
poTTOfdc) ^ore a kind of chaplet -in com- 
memoration of the victory of the Spartans al 
Thyrea. This event seems to have heen 
closely connected with the eymnopaedia, for 
those Spartans who had fallen on that occa- 
sion were always praised in songa at this fes- 
ti»al. The hoys in their dances performed 
such rhythmical movements as resemhled the 
exercises of the palaestra and the paneration, 
and also imitated the wild gestures of the 
worship of Bacchus. The whole season of 
the gymnopaedia, during which Sparta was 
visited by great numliers of strangers, was 
one of great merriment and rejoicings, and 
old haohelors alone seam to have heen ex- 
cluded from the festivities. The mtroduc. 
tion of the gymnopaedia is generally assigned 
to the year U65 B. o. 



H. 

HAIR. rCoMi.] 

HALTE'RES (i?.riipe^), were cf 
masses of stone or metal, which were us 
the gymnastic exercises of the Greek; 
Romans. Persons who practised leapin 
quenllyperformed their exercises with bal 
in both hanils ; but they were also frequently 
tised- nierely to exercise the body in some"'—' 
" ir dumb-bells. 




HABUSPICES. 
HARMAMAXA (ij.,,u;«ifa), ai 



je for 



ns. Itwas in generallarge, ofiendi 

by four horses, and attired wilh splendid oma^ 
' :, It occupied among the Persians the 

place which the carFentum ciid among 

the Romans, being used, especially upon stale 
occasions, for the conveyance of women and 
children, of eunuchs, and of the sons of the 
king with their tutors. 
HARMOSTAE (lipiioaToi, from &p/i6(u, 
tit or join together), the name of the ed- 
jmors whom the Lacedaemonians, after the 
Peloponnesian war, sent into their subject 
-r conquered towns, partly to keep them in 
ibmiasion, and partly to abolish the demO' 
■atical form of government, and establish in 
s Elead one similar to their own. Allhough 
I many cases they were ostensibly sent tor 
le purpose of abolishing the tyrannical go- 
emment of a town, and to restore the people 
) freedom, yet they themselves acted hke 
ings or tyrants, 
HARPASTUM. [PiLA.] 
HARU-SPICBS, or ARU'SPICES Ucpo- 
-KOTroi), soothsayers or dWmera, who inter- 
preted the will ol the gods. They oiiginally 

pices were often sent for by the Romans on 
important occasions. Theartofthebaruspicea 
resembled in rnany respects that of the au- 
gurs; but they never acquired that political 
importance which Ihe latter possessed, and 
were regarded rather as means ofascertam- 
ing the will of the gods than as possessmg 
any religious authority. They did not in fact 
form any part of the ecclesiastical polity of 
the Roman state during the repubhc ; they 
are never called eaceidotes, they did not forui 
a collegium, and had no magister at their 

The art of the haruspices, which was called 
himspicina, consisted in explaining and inter- 
preting the will of the gods f — ■■' 



^eofthei 



.!«) of ai 



Ifered 



in sacrifice, whence they are sometimes called 
sxiispicia, and their art extiapiciiim ; and also 
from lightning, earthquakes, Mid all extraor- 
dinary phenomena in nature, to which the 
general name of vartaUa was given. Their 
art is said to haie been invented by the Etrns- 
can Tages, and was contained in certain books 
palled libri hajitsjadtOj fulguraleSj and fwii. 



Thi 



isidered by the Roman 



that a certain number of young Etruscans, be- 
longing to the principal families in the state, 

disrepula 
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among well-edueatec] Romans; and Cicero 
relates a saying of Cato, Ihat he wonriered 
that one liacuspex did not laugh when h 
another. 

Thenameorhamspeiis aometimeaa] 
lo any kind of soothsayer or prophet. 

HA8TA ((j^or), a spear. Tlie spear is dn- 
fined iij Homer, o6pi;r(Ui£Bpff, " a pole fitted 
with bronze." The bronze, for wliich iron 
was Bltemards anbstituted.was indispensable 
to form the point (ni^fi^, isaic^. Homer; 
Xdyxv- Xenophon; nciej, mtpii, apkidum' '' 
the Bpear. Each of these two esssnlial [i 
is often pnt for the whole, so that a Epee 
called Aopv and dopunaii, alxui/, and M- 
Even the more especial term /iMa, meaj 

cause the pole of the spear was often the 
stem of a young ash, stript of its back and 
polished. 

The bottom of the spear was often inclosed 
in a pointed cap of bronze, called by the Ionic 
writers aavp^T^p, and ovplaxo^t and in Attic 
or common Greet (TTiipof, By forcing this into 
the ground tho spear was fixed erect. 

Under the general terms hatia and (yzoc 
were included various kinds of misaiies, oC 
which the principal were as follow;— 

■'^*™*" Wyxvi- the lance, a comparatively 
slender spear commonly used by the Greeks. 

Pitum (iianog), the Javelin, mucb thicker 
' Tonger than the Grecian lance. Its shaft 



ueedeitharto throwor to thrat. , 

peculiar to the Romans, and gave the name of 
pila i to the division of the army by which it 

™ Vmitam, a spit, used hy the light 

ry he Roman army. It was adopl^ 

h m om the Samnites and the Volsci. 

ts h was 3J feet long, its point iiTe 

B the terms jaaihim and spiaikaa 

oKuni iTioi'), which probably denotecl 

d find the names of vanous other 

h h were characteristic of particular 

Thus, the gaeav.m was the spear |>'v 

he Gaula, and the soriisa the spiiir 

rto the Macedonians. This was nscil 
h h w and as a pike. It exceeded in 
length all other missiles. The Thracian 



The iron head of the German spear, called 
framsa, was short and narrow, but very sharp. 
The Germans used it with great effect, either 
as a lance or a pike ; they gave to each youth 
a framea and a shield m coming of age. The 



falarica or phalarica was the spear of the Sa- 
guntmes, and was impelled by the aid of 
twisted ropes: it was large and ponderous, 
haTing a head of iron a cubit in length, and a 
ball <tf lead at its other end; it sometimes car- 
ried flaming pitch and tow. The matara and 
iragtJa were chiefly used in Ganl and Spain ; 
the tragula was probably barbed, as it required 
to be cat out of the wound. The adit and 
caliia were much smaller missiles. 



md V 






offices (/iKafiiin<«). Itsem 
by a conventional sign conspicuous at a dis- 
tance, that a sale was going on, and to show 
that it was conducted under the authority of 
thepublio functionaries. V 
called hasia, and en auct 






le court of the Cl. 
IIASTA-TI. [ExBRCiTus, p. 146.] 
jHELLANCDICAE {i?Jiavo6Ua>.}. the 
idges m the Olympic games, of whom an 
;count is given under Olthpia. The same 

artial in the Lacedaemonian army, and 
ley were probably first called by this name 

when Sparta was at the head of the Greek 

confederacy. 
HBLLENOTA-MIAE (l?.}:}ivoTafiiai), or 

ippointed by the Atheniaris to receive the 
'"'"'^■■"--- of the allied states. They were 
d n. c. 477, when A*eno, in con- 
the conduct of Pausaniaa, had 
._ command of the allied states. 
The money paid by the different states, which 
-is ori^aily fixed at 460 talents, was de- 
sited in Delos. which was the place of 
leting for the discussion of all common in- 
terests ; and there can be no doubt that the 
hellenotamiae not only received, bnt were 
also the guardians of, these monies. Tho of- 
fice was retsined after the treasury was trans- 
Athens on the proposal of the Sa- 



ILMET. [GALEi.] 

,.JLOTES (Ei^ref),a ^.„„ i„.=,ii^,> 

eculiar to Sparta, They were Achaeans, 
'ho had resisted the Dorian invaders lo the 
last, and bad been reduced to slavery as the 
punishment of then obstinacy. 

The Helots were regartled as the property 
of tho slate, which, while it gave their ser- 
'ices to individuals, reserved to itself tho 
lower of emancipatuig them. They mere 
ittaehed to the land, and could not be sold 
away from it. They cultivated the land, and 
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HERMAE. 



173 



amount being forbidden under heav; 
cations. Besides being sngaged in tlio cul- 
tivation of the land, the Helots attended on 
their masters at the pnbUc meal, and many 
of them were no duubt employed b; the state 
in public works. 

In war the Helots served as light-armed 
troops {ijiiXol}, a certain number of them -' 
tending every heavy-armed Spartan to 



only served ae hopUtc 

gencies; and on such occasions rney were 
generally emancipated. The first instance 
□f thia kind was in the expedition of Brasidas, 

The treatment to which the Helots were 
subjected was marked by the most wanton 
cruelty ; and they were regarded by the Spar- 
tana with the greatest suspicion. Occasi— 
ally the ephora selected young Spartans 
" " irvice iKpvrrrda) of wandei 






I order 



The Heiots might be emancipated, 
there were several steps between them nnd 
the free citizens ; and it is doubtful whether 
thef were ever admitted to all the privileges 
of citizenship. The following classes of eman- 
cipated Helots are enumerated : — u^Erai, 
MsiyjroToi, ipvKT^asi, SenToaioBaiiTai., and 
vcadojiliSeii. Of these the a^erai were pro- 
bably released from all service ; the ipvKTijpe! 
were those employed in war; the Jeuitikkoji- 
oSrai served on board the Heet ; and the veo- 

of fre^om for some time. Besides these, 



domestic slaves, brought np with tht , „ 

Spartans, and then emancipated. Upon being 
emancipated they received permission to dwell 
where they wished. 

HE'NDECA (oi Msica), the Eleven, were 
magistrates at Athena of considerable impor- 
tance. They were annually chosen by lot, 
one from each of Che ten tribes, and a secre- 
tary (ypaii/iarei'C), who must properly be re- 
Erded as their servant (imjpenjf), thoagh 
formed one of their number. 

The principal duty of the Eleven was the 
care and management of the pubhc pi^son 
(JefF/iUT^Oioi'). which was entirely undertheir 
jurisdiction. The prison, however, was sel- 
dom used by the Athenians as a mere place 
of confinement, serving gPnerally for punish- 



condemned to death he was immediately given 
into the custody of the Eleven, who were 
then bound to carry the sentence into execu- 
tion according to the laws. The moat com- 
mon mode of eiecution was by hemlock juice 
(KuveMn), which was drunk after sunset. 
The Eleven had under them jailors, execu- 

inflicted in causes affecting the state, it was 
either done in the immediate presence of the 
Eleven, or by their servant (i djj/iiof). ■ 
The Eleven usually had onk to carry into 

of law and the public assemblies ; but in some 
cases they possessed jurisdiction. This was 
the case in those summary proceedings called 
apBgogf. ephegesia and indeixis. m which the 
penally was fiied by law, and might be in- 
Hicted by the court on the confession or con- 
viction of the accused, without appealing to 

^ &EPHa'e;^Te1a!'' [Lampadefhobia.] 

HERAEA CHpaia). tlie name of festivals 
celebrated in honour of Hera (Juno) in all the 
if Greece where the worship of this di- 



mly w 



The or 



'orship was Argos; whei._. 

of thdse which were celebrated a( 
service was performed by the 
guished priestesses of the place ; 
was the high-priesless. and the Argivi 
-■■ their years by the date of her "" 



office. The 

... great solemnities which 
took place on the occasion, was a magnificent 
jrocession to the sreat temple of Juno, be- 
ween Argos and Mycenae. A vast number 
if young men assembled at Argos, and march- 
id in armour to the temple of the goddess. 
They were preceded by one hundred oien 
{litaTduBvi whence the festival is also called 
iKaro/i^aia). The high-priesless accompa- 
Bsion, riding in a chariot, drawn 
by two white oian. The 100 oxen were ea- 
crificed, and their flesh distributed among all 
the citizens ; alter which games and contests 
took place. 

Of the Heraea celebrated in other coun- 
tries, those of Samos, which island derived 
the worship of Juno from Argos, were per- 
haps the most brilliant of all the festivals of 
this divinity. The Heraea of Blia, which 
were celebrated m the fourth year of every 
Olympiad, were also conducted with consid- 
ahle splendour. 

HERMAE CEpwoE), square blocks of stone, 
irmounted by the head of a divinity. They 
were probably so called because the first statues 
of this kind were those of Hermes or Mercury. 
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Houses in Athens had one of these statuas 
placed 8t the door, and the gteat sunetsiition 
attached to them is shown by the alarm and 
indignation which were felt at Athena in con- 
sequence of the mutilation of the whole num- 
ber in a sing:1e night, just before the sailing 

e represent' 

,.- ^l.hisnamei '■ " 

pounded with that of 

supports. Thus,the Hermathtim 

Athena or Mmorva ; the Hcrmeraclae, those 
of Heracles (HereuleE.) 

HERMAEA {■Ep/iaia), festiTala of Her- 
mes (Mercury) celebrated in various parts 
of Greece. As Mercury was the tutelary 
deity of the gymnasia and palaeattae, the 
boys at Athens celebrated the Hermaea in the 

^^HIEROMNE'MONESl/fpo;jwv/i07'ef),th6 
more honourable of the two classes of repre- 
imposed the Amphictyontc 






a colony of Megan 



! in the 



e appea 



called by this nan 
HlERONi-CAE. [ATHLETiE.] 
HILA'RIA (adpio),a Roman festival, cel- 
ebrated on the 25th of March, m honour of 
Cybele the mother of the gods. 

H|-STR10(ii7ro«piT*f),8nactor. I.Gekee, 
It is shown in the articles Chords and Dio- 
Bvai* that ths Greek drama originated in the 
chotua which at the festivals of Bacchus 
danced aroiind his altar, and that at first one 
parson detached himself from the chorus, 
and, with mimic gesticulation, related his 
story either to the chorus or in con-versation 
with it. If the story thus acted required 
more than one person, they were all repre- 
sented in succession by the same actor, and 
there was never mure than one person on the 
stage at a time. This custom was retained 
by Thespis and Phrynichus. Aeschylus in- 
troduced a second and a third actor ; and the 
number of three actors was but seldom ex- 
ceeded in any Greek drama. The three reg- 
nlar actors were distinguished by the techni- 
cal ivames of irptira/awHiT^j, fcuTEpoTuf lo- 
T^f, and Tpfrayi^ifTT^^, which indicated the 
ir less prominent part which an ar'"' 



iss of persona, who made acting on the 
ige their profession, was unknown to the 
Greeks during the period of their great drama- 
tists. The earliest and greatest dramatic 
poets, Thespis, Sophocles, and probably Aes- 
-■■vlns also acted in their own plays, and in 
... probability as prntagonistae. ft was not 
thought degrading in Greece to perform on the 
-' — ' ■ - '-'er period persona began to de- 
I exclusively to the profession 
of aclots, and distin guished individuals leceived 
~ 'en as early as the time of Demosthenes ex- 
rbitant sums for their performances. 
2. RoMAK. The word A«ino, by which the 
Roman actor was called, is said to have been 
formed from the Etruscan hitler, which signi 
fied a ludio or dancer. In the year 364 B. c. 
e was visited by a plague, and as no hu- 
means could stop it, the Romans are said 
ve tried to avert the anger of the gods by 
c plays (.ludi scenici), which, until then, 
been unknown to them ; and as (hers 
no persons at Rome prepared for such 
performances, the Romans sent toEtruiiafor 
them. The first histriones, who were thus 
I introduced from Etruria, were dancers, and 
performed their movements to the accompani- 

_. mily imitated these dancers, but also re- 
cited rude and jocose verses, adapted to the 
movements ol the dance and the melody of the 
Tliis kind of amusement, which was 
sis of the Roman drama, remained un- 
altered until the time of Livius Andionicus, 
ho introduced a slave upon the stage for the 
urpose of singing or reciting the recitative, 
'hile he himself performed the appropriate 
dance and gesticulation, A further step in 
" - '---'--itnent of the drama, which is like- 
ed to Livius, was, that the dancer 

. carried on a dialogue, and act«d a 

story with the accompaniment of the flute 



■le played by fn 









1, which originally signified a 
dancer, was now applied Ic "' " "" " """ 
drama. The atollanae 
bom Romans, while thi 
left to the histriones, wno lormeo a aisunci 
class of persons. The histriones were not citi 
zens ; they were not contained in the tribes, 
nor allowed to be enlisted as soldiers in the 
Roman legions; and ifany citizen entered the 
profession of an histrio, he, on this account, 
was excluded from his tribe. The histriones 
were therefore always either fresdmen, stran- 
gers, or slaves, and many passages of Roman 
writers show that they were generally held in 
great contempt. Towards the close of there- 
by their Greek education, raised themselvea 
above the prejudices of their countrymen, and 
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HOROLOGILM. 



vaEuecl the person no les« [ban the talents ol 
an Aesopus and a Itoacius. But notwitbstand- 

genetal ly held.distinguished individnals among 
them attracted immense crowds to the thea- 
tres, and ware exorbitantly paid. Roscius 
alone received eveiy day that be performed 
one thousand denarii, and Aesopus left his son 
a fortune of sno.OOU sesterces, which he had 
acquired solely by bis prolession. 

The pay of the actors wascalled Incur, which 
word was perhaps confined originally to the 
payment made to those who took part in the 
reUEions services celebrated in groves, 

HONO'RES the high offices of the slate 
to which qualified individuals were called by 
!S of the Eoman citizens. The words 



iipred t 



eoupled together. The capacity for enjoying 
the honorea was one of the distinguished 
markaof citizenship. " [Civitas,] 

Honor was diBtuiguished from mmua. The 
latter was an office connected with the ad- 
ministration of the state, and was attended 
with cost {/amptm) but not with rank {digni- 
laa). Honor was properly said deferri, dan"; 
munus was said nrtpind. A person who held 
a magistratus might be said to discharge mu- 
nera, but only as incident to the office, for the of- 
fice itself was the Asiuir. -Suchmunera as these 
werepuhlic games andother things of the kind. 

HOPLITAE. [EiEECiTUS, p. 143.] 

HOR-4.. [Dies,] 

HOEOLO-GIUM (clpoS.dj'jow), the name of 
the various instruments by means of which the 
ancients measured the time of theday and night. 
The earliest and simplest horologia of which 
mentioniBmade,werecalledpa[Di(7rA^)and 
gntmon (yvuuuv). Both divided the day into 
twelve equal parts, and were a kind of sun- 
dial. The ,f™™ni,vfhich was also called »(«. 
ckam laroixiiov), was the more simple of the 
two, and probably the more ancient. It con- 
sisted of a staff or pillar standing perpendicular, 
in a place exposed to the son (^aKiaStjpoy), so 
that the length of its shadow might be easily as- 
certained. The shadow of the gnomon was 
measured by feet, which were probably marked 
on the place where the shadow fell. In later 
times the name gnomon was applied to anj 
kind of sun-dial, especially to its finger whict 
thtewthosbadovii'.and thus pointed to the hour 

The pahs or heliatropioa (^Aiorpojriow), or 
the other hand, seems to Mve been a mori 
perfect kind of sun-dial ; but it appears, never 
thelees not to have been much used. It con 
sisted of a basin (XeKavt;), in the middle of 
which the perpendicular staffer linger (jto- 
Huv) vifas erected, and in it the twelve parts 
of the day were marked by lines. 









kISistuv and iSup', as in its original am 
pie form it consisted of a vessel with several 
little openings irpvn^iiaTa,) at the bottom, 
through which the water contained in it es- 
caped, aa it were, by stealth. This inslr'i- 
ment seems at lirst to have been used only f.ir 
purpose of measuring the time during 
ire allowed to speak in the 
conrts ol justice at Athens, It was a hollo-.v 
globe, probably somewhat fiat at the top part 
where it bad a short neck l_aiX6;), like that 
of a bottle, through which the water was 
poured into it. This opening might be dosed 
by a lid or stopper (naari), to prevent tho 



which pi 



the botto 



.sthet 



for speaking in the Athenis. 

measured by water, the orators frequently ose 
the term t&jp instead of tlie lime allowed lo 
them. An especial oilicer (6 f*' Mup) was 
appointed in the conrts for the purpose of 
watching the clepsydra, and stopping it when 
any documents were read ,whereby the speaker 
was interrupted. The time, and consequently 
"" quantity of water allowed to a speaker, de- 



.ended 
Thee! 



ion tho importance of 



Lorj,. 



, , roperly speaking, ni „ , 

smaller ones, made of glass, and of the same 
simple structure, were undoubtedly used very 
early in fatnilies for the purposes of onJinary 
life, and for dividing the day into twelve equal 
parts, in these glass clepsydrae the division 
into twelve parts must have been visible, either 
on the gipss globe itself, or in the basin into 






Uowed. 



to have been brought to Rome by Papirins 
Cursor twelve years before the war with 
Pyrrhus. But as sun-dials were useless when 
the sky was cloudy, P. Scipio Naaica, in his 
censorship, 159 B.C., estabhshed a public clep- 
sydra, which indicated the hours both of day 
and night. This clepsydra was in aftertimea 
generally called solarium. After the lime ot 
Scipio Nasica several horologia, chiefly sola- 



ja introduced b 
a his third consulship. 
! speakers had been unde 
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lions, but spoke as long as th 
llie speakers, depended upo 



iPd proper, 
allowed to 



HOSPI'TIUM Iffvia, irpofevfa), hospjtal- 
i<y, was in Greece, ns well as at Rome, of a 
twofold nature, either priTate or public, in so 
fiir 33 it was either established between indi- 
viduals, or between two sttiles. U^oajiiiiiaii 
jirhatamt and hoapitium puhtiaim, ^evla and 
irpofet>i(i.) 

In ancient Greece the stronger, as such 
iiivo; and hoalis), was looked upon as an 
enemy; but whenever he appeared among 
nnother tribe or Dition without any sign of 
liosti)e intentions, he was considered not only 
HS ona who required aid, bat as a suppliant, and 
Jupiter was the protecting deity of strangers 
and suppliants (Zfif Jcinof). On his arrival, 
therefore, the Etranger ivas kindly received, 
and provided with every thin^ necessary to 
make him comfortable. It seems lo have been 
cnatomary for the host, on the departure of 
ihe atranncr, to break a die (tltrr/Kh'nAof) in 
iwo, one half of which he himself retamed, 
while the otlisr half was given to tbe stranger; 
and when at any future time they or their de- 
scendants niet, they had a means of recogniz- 
ing each other, and the hospitable connection 
was renewed. Hospitality thna not only ex- 
isted between the persona who had originally 
formeii tl. but was transferred as an inhen- 
1 ance from father to son. 

What has been said hitherto, only refers to 
Jiotpiiiimi primihm ; but of iar greater import- 
ance was the hi "' '" ■ - • 



which eiistedfe 

a whole state on the other. Of the latter 'kind 
of public hospitality many instances are re- 
corded, such as thai between the Fisistralids 
and Sparta, in which the people of Athens bad 
no share. The hospilium publicum among 
the Greeks arose undoubtedly from the hos- 
pitium privatum, and it may have originated 
m two ways. When the Greek tribes were 
governed by cbieflaina or kings, the private 
hospitality aiisiing between the ruhng fami- 
lies of two tribes may have produced similar 
relations between their subjects, which, alter 
the abolition of the kingly power, continued 
to eiist between the new republics as a kmd 
of political inheritance of former times. Or a 
person belonging to one atate might have either 
eil«nsiTe connections with the citizens of an- 
other stale.or entertain great partiality for the 
other state itselfi and thus oHer to receive a" 
those who came from that slate either on pr 



s had the 



turally soon recognize and reward htm for it. 
When two states established public hospital- 
ity, and no individuala came forward lo act aa 
the representatives of their state, it was ne- 
cessary that in each state persons should be 
appointed to show hospitality to, and watch 

from the state connected by hospitality. The 
perscms who were appointed to this oSce as 
the recognized agents of the state for which 
tliey acted were called proxeni (jrpi^cvoi), but 
those who undertook it voluntarily cthetnpnix- 

The office of proimuj, which bears great 
resemblance to that of a modem consul or 
minister-resident, was in some cases heredi- 
tary in a particukr family. When a state ap- 
pointed a pnraetiuB, it either sent oat one of 
its own citizens to reside in the other slate, or 
it selected one of the citizens of this state, 
and conferred upon him the honour of prox- 
enua. The former was. in earlytir— "-- 
custom of Sparta, where the kingr 
right of selecting from among the Spartan 
citizens those whom they wished to send out 
as proieni lo other states. But in subsequent 
times this custom seems lo have been given 
no. for we find that at Athens the family of 
the proseni of Sparta, and at 

_.^ive Alciphron- 

ipal duties of a proxenus were to 
receive those persons, especially ambassadors, 
who came from the slate which he represent- 
ed ; to procure for them admission to the as- 
sembly, and seats in the theatre; to act as Ihe 
patron of the strangers, and to mediate be- 
tween the two states if any dilutes arose. 
If a stranger died in the state, the proxenua 
of his country had lo take care of the property 
of the deceased. 

The hoBpilality of the Romans was, as in 
Greece, either hospilium privatum or publi- 
cum. Private hospitality wilh the Romans, 
however.seems to have been more accurately 
and legally defined than in Greece. The 
character of a ftospes, i.e. a person connected 
with a Roman by lies of hospitality, was 
deemed even more sacred, audio have greater 
claims upon the host, than that of a person 
connected by blood or aiBnity. The relation 
of a hospas to his Roman friend was next in 
importance lo that of a cliena. The obhea- 
tions which the connection of hospitnlity with 
a foreigner imposed upon a Roman, were to 
receive in his house his hospes when travel- 
represent him as hia patron in the courts of 
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HYACINTHS 
ate hoapitslity ti 
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177 



la gave 






which the 



hospea thn oiuMiia u|.w.. 
client had on hia patron,,Duiwim..u.-... 
grae of the dei.endence implied m '^e cU 
tela. Private hoapitalily was establuihed 
tween individuals by mutual Ptesenta, or ^ 
the mediation of a third person, and hallowM 
by religion; for Jupiter hospitalisvtasthonghl 
M Sohoiet the ins hoapilii, as Zcvf fMof 
Sd with the Greets, and. the violation rf it 
WSB as great a cthue and impiety at R"'ne as 
to Greece. When ^m^}''^'"^^ IS.bLtS 
two friends used to divide between tliemaeives 
TtJ^ahoZuali,, bj which. ailerwar<ta, they 
themselves ot their descen^nts— for thecon- 
nection was heredilary as in Greecfr-miEht 
reeonniie one another. Hospitality, when 
SCce established conid not ^^J^^ 
escept by a formal declaration l"^"^'"^'' 
and in this case the tessera hospUalis was 
'tuWi^^'&y-ems likewise to have 
listed at a very early pettod among the na- 
tions of Italy ; but the first ««" "'™'°" "' 
public hospitaUty hemB established Between 
Kime and another city, '*" ^'/"J^^^di^^^ 
departed from Rome, "lt«° ". "?^f f S 
thrt Caere should he rewardej ^"L.' i.^"™' 



tali 



esby 



Id be rewarded tor us guuu 

jstablishment of public hospi- 

en the two cities. The public hos- 



piiarity°Irfter'the w'sr with t^Ga«l>;,K"'<= ■■; 
the cirites the right of isopohty with R<ime 
that is. the civitas without the suffragium and 
the honores [CoLONii.] In the later t 
of the ^JSblie we no loiter find publie 
nitality established between Rome and - ~- 
?e mi staw ■ but a relation which amounted 
to^e same thing was introduced in its stead, 
that is. towns were raised to the tank of mu- 
nicipia', and thus obtained the civitas with ont 
the Euffragium and the honores ; and when a 
town was desirous of forming a similar rela- 
tion with Roine,it entered into e^entela to 
slome distinguished Boman, w^o then acted 
as patron of the client-town, itui th^=^°™"' 
rf Ranting the honour of hospes V^^^f'l 

civitas but not the suffragium or the honor 
Pi.hlic hospitaiity was, Idle the hospitium { 
vatnm hereditaiy in the family of the pers 
' it had' "■ ' 



I thus together. ThisAmyclaean Apollo.hi 
ever with whom Hjacinlhus was assimilaiou, 
in later times, must not be confounded wKh 
Apollo, the national divinity of the Domns. 
The festival was called after the youthful hero 
Hyacinthiis. who evidentlv derived his name 
friin the flower hyacinth (the emblem of death 
among the ancient Greeks), and whom ApoUo 
accidentally struck dead wilhaquoit. TheHy- 
acinthia lasted for three days, and began on 
-he longest day of the Spartan month Haca- 
omheus at the time when tender flowers, op. 
iressed by the heat of the sun, drooped their 
languid heads. On the first and last day ol 
the Hyacintbia, sacrifices were offered to the 
dead, and the death of Hyacmthoa was la- 
mented. During these two days nobody wore 
iny garlands at the repasts, nor took bread, 
lul only cakes and similar things, and when 
■be solemn repasts were over, everybody went 
home in the greatest quiet and order. The 
second daj.Tiowever, was wholly spent m 
public rejoicings and amusements, such as 
horse-races, dances, processions. &c.. The 
great importance attached to this festival by 
the Amyclaeans and Lacedaemonians is ffien 
from the feet, that the Amyclaeans, even when 
they had taken the field against an enemy, 
ilwavB returned home on the approach ot the 
leason of the Hyacinthia, that they might not 
le obliged to neglect its celebration ; and that 
n a treaty with Sparta, d. c. i2l, the Atheiu- 
ans in order to show their good-will towards 
Sparta, promised every year to attend the 
celebration of this festival. 
' HYDRf APHO'KIA IvSpuv^opCa,), was the 
arrying of a vessel with water {vSpia), which 
ervice the married alien (jiItoikoi) viomea 



HOS 



. [DIES.] 

■hrated every year at Amyclae by 
esns and Spartans, proliai 






JANUA (tfipa), a door. Besides bemg ap- 
plicable to the doors of apartments m the in- 
Wrior of a honse, which were properly called 
ojiia. this term more especiidly denoted the 
first entrance into the house, i. e.,the front 
or street door, which was also called njilicum, 
and in Greek Sipa oiAeiof. aliXcia, irf3,ior. 
or aiTiia- The houses of the Romans com- 
monly had a back-door, called pOJiio™, po«i- 
..,. nr m^iimia. and in Greek jraoutfuoa, dan. 



'.eipiov. 



■icula, and in Greeli 

>n complete. 
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of Tour indispensable pacts ; Ihe threBboUl, 
sill llimm, SijMf, oMa;) ; the lintel (jtigsmi 
tum, limen supcrim) ; and the two iambs ( i»sf- 
a, rrraeiioC). 

The door itself mas called /oris or ™i 
and ia Greek aavi;, x^aidc, or dipcT/i 
These words ate commonly found in Ibe p 
ral, because the door-way of every buildn 
ci the least impotlance contaioed twodOL.. 
folding together. When finis is used in the 
singular, it denotes one uf the folding doots 

The fastening of the door (clamlra, obict. 
convoonly ccaisiated in a bolt (pessalut ; pm 
da^og, KOToxsiiC' x^ieWpov), placed at It . 
base of each Jinis, so as to admit of being 
pushed into a socket made in the sill to re^ 

By night, the front door of the house was 
Jartber secured by means of wooden and some- 
times au iron bar iiera, ripagtila. /loxMg) placed 
across It. and hiserted into sockets on each 
side of the door-way. Ueiice it was neces- 

petv) iri order to opea the door 

It was considered improper to enier aouuBo 
Without giving notice to its inmates. This 
notice the Spartans gave by shouting ; the 
Athenians and all othet nations by using the 
knocker, or more commonly by rapping with 
the knuckles or with if stick {upoieiv, Kd-Tr- 
Tecv). In the houses of the rich a porter 



, cuaiM, Ihpupoi) VI 






monly 

to his post. To assist him in gnatding the 
entrance, a dog was universally kept near it, 
being also attached by a chain to the wall; 
and in reference to this practice, the waralng 
cans eanem, ci?.aliov tt/v Kiva, was sometimes 
written nearlhedoor. The appropriate name 
foi the portion of the house immediately be- 
hind the door {dvptiv), denotes that it was a 
kind of apartment; it corresponded to tl 






IGNOMfNIA. [Cl , 

IGNO'BILES, [Novi Homines.] 
1M.\'G0, a r^iresentation or likeness, an 
image or figure of a person. Among Ibe Ro- 
mans those persons who had filled any of the 
higher or curule magistracies of the state, 
had the right of making images of themselves 
tjas imagmunt)t which privilege was permitted 



,andp, 



Tl.es 






dera. They \\ 



fMPUBES. 
ere preserved with great care 
III «ia™ III iiiB atria of booses, and were only 

ber of tlie family. Hence the word ioto^ci 
is frequently used as equivalent to nobility of 

person of great nihility, many of whose an- 
cestors had held the higher offices of the 
state. NoUlii, therefore, were men who had 

ich images in their family, and ieneWiss those 

ho had not. [Novi HoMiNKsl 

IMPERA-TOR. [IMPERIUH,] 

IMPE-RIUM. was under the republic h 
, iwer, wiihont which no mililary operation 
could be- carried on as in the name and on 
the behalf of the state. It was not ir>cident 
always specially con- 



to any ofBc 
fetred by a 






iriata. It could not be held or eiercised 
ithin the citji in the repubhcan period ; but 
was sometimes conferred speciafljr upon 
lindividuaifor the day of his triumph with- 



I the city, and at least, ii 



s.bya 



pleb 

^opposeo v> potesias^rmptnaiii is the pow- 
bich was conferred by the state apon an 
individual who was appointed to command 
an army. The phrases consalaris poiesias and 
consutare imwmtm might both be properly 
used ; but the eipres^n tribiaaiia poUilaa 
only could be used, as the tribuni never rs- 
iived the imperium. 

In tespectof his imperium, he who received 
was styled mpernter. After a victory it 
wag usual for the soldiers to salute their cwn- 
mander as imperalor, but this salutation nei- 
ther gave nor confirmed the title, since the 

imperium. Under the republic the title 
le properly afler the name; thus Cicero, 
.. ..m ha was proconsul in Oilicia, could prop- 
«ly style hirosetf M. Tullius Cicero Iinpera- 
ter, for the term merely expressed that ha 
had the imperium. The emperors Tiberius 



ind Claudius refused ti 






e the pi 






The term imperium was applied in the re- 
ahlican period to e:ipress the sovereignty of 
le Romanstale. Thus Gaul is said ^Cice- 
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1 (he limits 



INFANS. 

An impvibes, who bad 
infantia. could do any 
_ t with the BUClorilKs of his tutor. 
With the attainment of pubertaa, a person 
obtained the full power over bis property, and 
(ha tutela ceased : he could also dispose of 
his properly hy will ; and he could contract 
marriage. Pubertas, in the case of a male, 
was attained vnib the coiapletion of the four- 
leauth, and in afamale, with the completion 
uf the twelfth year. 

Upon attaining the age of puberty a Ro- 
man youth "- — '^ ""■ •""• ^•"'••' >"" ""t" 



e wore the toga praeti 



I, the 



il him from oilier persons. The 

vas assumed at the Liberalia in 

tlw month of March, and though no age ap- 
pears to have been positively fixed for the 
eeremony,it probably took plf ' 









:t folio 



completion of the fourteenth year ; 
is carlam tliat the completion " 
ieenth year was not always the ti 
Still, so long 



observed. 
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doing legal acta;— 1. The first period mas 
from bn& to the end of the seventh year, du- 
ring which tima persons were called Infanta, 
- Qidfirinonpossimr. 2. The second period 
js from the end oi' seven years to the end of 
fourteen or tvtelve yeaTs, aucording aa the per- 
. male or female, during which per- 
I defined as those Qui fori peasant. 

ins included in these first two classes 

Impaberm. 3. The thu^ period 
— ■ ■'■'•e twelfth orfontteeiithi 
y-fifth year, during whi 
jAihlacBila.AdidiL The persons 
these three classes were minores 
or annorum, and weie often, fat 
brevity's sake, called minores only [Cuea- 
obI : and the persona included in the third 
ndTourth class were Putfrts. 4. The fourth 
eriod was from the age of twenty^fiye, during 
iliich persons were Majorts, 
INFE'RIAE. [FuNus,p. 161.] 
i'NFULA, a flock of white and red wool. 
;hich was slwhtly twisted, drawn into the 
jrm of a wream or tillet, and u 



nd when he assumed 
uiira lirilisi he was puhes. 

INATJGURATIO, was in general the c 
fliony by which the augara -■■■-- -■" ~ 



by which thuigs or persons were cc 
the gotla, whence the terms -"- 



deavoured to obtain, the 
to something which had 



icluded in 



)¥ the Ro- 



i. Insa 












synonymous with inauguratio. Not only 
were priests inaugurated, hut also the higher 
magistrates, who for this purpose were sum- 
moned by the augurs to appear on the capi- 
tol.on the third day after their election. This 
Inauguratio conferred no priestly 
the magistrates, but was merely 
obtaining the sanction of the guu» uu uk" 
election, and gave them the right to lake aiis- 
picia; and on important emergencies it was 
their duty to make use of this privilege. 

I'NDITTUS. [AMiOTtrs.] 

INFATHiA, was a consequence of condem- 
— ■■-n for certain crimes, and also a direct 
of certain acts, such as adultery. 



INGEHUI, were those free men who wote 
bom free. Consequently, freedmen {UbatmO 
were not ingenui, though the sons of libertini 
igenai ; nor could a libertinua by adop- 

,.;ome ingennus. The words iagmiaa 

and libertaait are often opposed to one another ; 
and the title of freeman ((iier), which would 
comprehend libertinm, is sometimes limited by 
the addition of iigemius (Uber a ingmui'*.) 
Under the empire a person not iiigenuus 
by birth, could be made ingenuus by the em- 



consequence 

prostitution, appearing oi ^~ 

an actor, Sec. A person mho be 
lost the suffragium and honores, 
graded to the condition of an aerai 
should be distinguished from tl 
Mrio, the consequei - ' — ^— ■- 



IS 

ILI-Ni 



*.]^ 



INQlIlLrNUS. [EisiLiUM, p. 149.] 
l-N STITA l^^epnrdSiov), a flounce ; a fillet. 
The Roman matrone someUmes wore a broad 
fillet with ample folds, sewed to the bottom of 
the tunic and reaching to the instep. The nse 
of it indicated a superior regard to decency 
and propriety of mantiers. , , 

I'NStlLA was, properly, a house not joined 
to the neighboaring houses by a common wall. 
An insula, however, generally contained sev- 
■ - - --'^astseparateapart- 






■hich w 



dilferei 






-,l«?? 



"U 



INFANS, INFA'NTIA. In the Roman la 
there were several distinctions of age wbi( 
were made with refpcence lo the canacily f 



^... ...- -J be applied lo the bouse 

where a family lived, whether it were an in- 
sula or not. and inaula to any hired lodgings. 
INTERCE-SSIO was the interference of a 
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180 INTERDICTUM. 

waBHiadfi. The object of the intarcassio 

to put tt atop to proceedings, on the ground of 
informBhty or other sufGcienl cause. Any 
inagiBtratus might inin-cedere, who was ol 
equal rank with or of rank BUperior to the 
inagistratus from or against whom the appel- 
lalio was. Cases occur in which one of the 
praetors interposed (in/ereeisirj against the pro- 
ceedings of his colleague. Theinterccssiois 
most frequently spoken of with reference to 
Ihe tribunBa,who originally had not jurisdictio, 
but used the intercesaio for the purpose of 
preventing wrong which was offeri " 



presence. The 



flhe 



tnbnnes of the pleha was auiilium. .. 

might ha exercised either iitjiire or in j-adicio. 
The tribune gui micrceiaii couM prevent a ju- 
diciura ftom being institulsd. The tribunes 
could only use the mtarcessio to prevent elo- 
cution of a judicial sentence. A singls tribune 
could effect Ihia, and againat the opinion of 



- colleagues. 
INTERCf-SI DIES. [Dibb.1 
INTERDICTUM. "In certain cases 
r Mcotuij) the praetor or proconsul, in 



orcise of his authority consists in ordering 
something to be done, or forbidding something 
to be done. The formulao and the terms 
which he oseo on soch occasions, ara called 
fiither inierdicia or decrcla. They are called 
ilicreta when he orders something to be done, 
as when he orders something to be produced 
(txhiberi) OT to be restored: they ara called 
iitlerdicta when he forbids something to be 
done, as when he orders that force shall not 
be naed against a person who is in possession 
rightfully [sine vitin), or that nothing shall be 
done on a piece of sacred ground. Accord- 
ingly all inlerdicta are either restitutoritt, or 
nhibitoria, or prohibitoria." 

This passage, which is taken from Gaius, 
Ihe Roman jurist, contains the essential dis- 
tinction be twoen an nc^ioand an infeniirTfHfR, In 
the case of an actio, the praetor pronounces 
110 order or decree, hut he gives a jndeipwhoae 
the matter in dis- 
pronounca a sentence consistently 



puie.ai . ^ 

with the formula, which is his authority for 
acting. In the case of an actio therefore, the 
praetor neither orders nor forbids a thing to be 
done, but he says, Judiaum dabs. In the case 
of an mterdict, the praetor makes an order 
that something shall I>e done or shall not be 
done, and his^words are accordingly words of 

.'h^.. 17». f:«.,' ...,#., 



iNTERREX. 
appropriately espreased by the word prina- 

INTEREST OF MONEY, [Fenus 1 
INTERPRES, an interpreter. This class 
of persons became very numerous and neces- 
sary lo thB Romans as their empire eitended. 
In large mercantile towns the interprelers, 
who fomied a kind of agent through whom 
business was done, were sometimes very nu- 

All Roman praetors, proconsuls, and quaes- 
tors who were entrusted with the administra- 
tion of a province, had to carry on all their 
official proceedings in the Latin language, and 
as they could not be especled to be acquaint- 
ed with the language of the provincials, they 
'•-' always among Iheir servants [Appahi 
s] one or more interpreters, who were 
■ally Romans, but in most cases un- 
doubtedly freedmen. These interpreters had 
not only to officiate at the conventus [Con- 
VEKTUs], but also eiplainad to the Roman 
governor aveirthing which the provmciols 
inight wish to be laid before him. 
INTERREGNUM. [Intekhei.] 
INTERREX. This office is said to have 
been instituted on the death of Romulus, when 
the senate wished to share the sovereign 
power among themselves, instead of electing 
a king. For this purpose, according to Livy, 
the senate, which then consisted <rf one hun- 
dred members, was divided into len decUties i 
and from each of these decuries one senator 
waa nominated. These together formed a 
board of ten, with the title of Iniemsa, each 
jf whom enjoyed in succession the regal 
lower and its badges for five days ; and if no 
Luig was appointed at the expiration of lifty 
Jays, the rotation began anew. The period 
during which they exercised their power was 
fall laierrcfutim. These ton interreges 
the Decern Primi, or ten leading senators, 
of whom Ihe first was chief of the whole 

The interreges agreed among themselves 
who should be proposed as king, and if the 
-inate approved of their choice, they sum- 

ionedtheasBemblyofthecuriae,andprop(ised 
- person whom they had previously agreed 



Interreges were appointed under the tepnb- 
lic for holding the comitia for the election of 
the consuls, when the consuls, through civil 

notions or other causes, had been unable 

so in their year of office. ' Each held the 
office for only tive days, as under the kings. 
The comitia were hardly ever held by the fir^ 
interrex ; more usually by (he second or third ; 
but in one instance we read of an eleventh, 
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ISTHMIA. 
and in anolhet of a fourteenth interrei. The 
iuterreges onder the republic, at least from 
B. c. 4S2, were elected by the senate from the 
wliule body, and were not conhned to the 
decern prinii or ten chief senators, as under 
the kings. Plebeians, however, were not ad. 
missible t« this office ; and consequently, 
when plebeians were Eidmitted into the senate, 
the patrician senators met without the ple- 



JtJDEX. 



lal 



:s well a 



;e which tl 



lerted ir 



Forth. 



The in 



Inlfirregea continued to ha appointed occa- 
sionally tall the time of the second Punic war, 
hut after that time we read of no interrei, till 
the senate, by command of Sulla, created an 
intetres to hold the comitia for his election 
as dictator, a. c. 82. In B. c. 55 another in- 
terrex was appointed, to hold the comitia in 
which Pompey and Crassus were elected 

B. c. 53 and 52, in the latter of which years 
an interres held the comitia in which Pompey 

I'STHMIA {'tae^HQ), the Isthmian games, 
one of the four great national festivals of the 
Greeks, This festival derived its name from 
the Corinthian isthmus, where ■ ' " 



Theseus him- 
self. The celebration of the Jsthmia was 
conducted by the Corinthians, but Theseus 
had reserved for his Athenians some honour- 
able distinctions : those Athenians who at- 
tended the leUiniin sailed across the Saronic 
gulfin a sacred vessel (0£upiE). and an bono- 
lary place {jrpaeSpia), as large as the sail of 
their vessel, was assigned to them during the 
celebration of the games. In limes of war 

concluded, and the Athenians were invited 
to attend at tlie solemnities. These games 
were celebrated regularly every other year, 
in the first and third yearaof each Olympiad. 
After the fall of Corinth, in 146 a. c, the Si- 

of conducting the Isthmian games ; but when 
the town of Corinth was rebuilt by Juliut 
Caesar, the right of conducting the solemni 
ties was restored to the Corinthians, 

The season of the Isthmian solemnities 
was, like that of all the great national festi- 
vals, distuiguished by general rejoicings and 
feasting. The ' " " ' 



Jsthmia 



■e thoE 



is thnsi 



all the varieties of athletic per- 
formances, such as wrestling, the paucratiuni, 
together with horse and chariot racing. Mu- 
' and poetical contests weje likewise car- 

on, and iu the latter women were also 

allowed to take part. 
The prize of a victor in the Isthmian games 
insisted at first of a garland of pine-leaves, 
and alterwards of a wreath of ivy. Simple 
such a reward was, a victor in these games 
.ned the greatest distinction and honour 

Long his countrymen ; and a victory not 

only rendered the individual who oblained it 
ihject of admiration, but shed lustre Over 
family, and the whole town or community 
vhich he belonged. Hence Solon estab- 
.___ied by a law, that every Athenian who 
gained Uie victory at the Isthmian games 
should receive from the public treasury a re- 
ward of one hundred drachmae. His victory 
was generally celebrated in lofty odes, called 
Epimkia, or triumphal odes, of which we still 
possess some beautiful specimens among the 
poems of Pindar. 
JUDEX, Jt'DrCIDM. A Roman magia- 
atus generally did not investigate the facta 



before him; he appointed a judei for toal 

andgavehiminstructions. [Actio.; 

-'- " ^-'- of civil procedurewai 



rdingly, the whole of civil procedure was 
ssed by the two phrases Jm and Jadia- 
if which the former comprehended all 
that took place before the magistratus (in 
jun), and the latter all that took place before 
the judex (in jvdicio). 
'- many cases a single jndei was appoint- 
n others, several were appointed, and 
....J seem to have been sometimes called te- 
cuperatores, as opposed to the single judex. 
Under certam circumstances the judex was 
called arbiter: thus judex and arbiter are 
named together in the Twelve Tables, 

A judex when appointed was bound to dis- 
charge the functions of the oiSce, unless ha 
had some valid excuse (dciuatti'). There were 
certam seasons of the year when legal busi- 
ness was done at Eome, and at these times 
the services of the jndices were requited 
These legal terms were regulated acconlmg 
to the seasons, so that there were periods of 

When the judex was appointed, the pro- 
ceedings in jurt or before the praetoj were 
terminated. The parties appeared before the 
judex on the third day (couraerendiHOiiD), un- 
less the praetor had deterred the jtuiicium for 
some sufficient reason. The judex was gen- 
erally aided by advisers (jiaisamsuUi) learned 
in the law, who were said in amsilio adeaai ; 
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mdgment. TbematterwaBfiralbneflyetalBd 
to thajudes (crajnt coajwOD, coHerfio) and the 
advocale3ofeaf:h party supported his cause 






:s. and es 






d by 



theot...., ^ ^ 

after all the evidence was givea and the 
adiocotes had finished, the judex gave fieii- 
tence : if there were several judices, a majot- 
ilv decided. If the matter was one of dilii- 
cultT. the heating might be adjoarned be often 
as was necessary (mnpftafio) ; and if the juder 
could not come to a satisfaclory eonchision, 
ha might declare this upon oath, and so re- 
lease himself from the difficulty. Thiswas. 
done hythefoim of words HOB ;iguer«(N.L.). 
The sentence v»as pronounced orally.and vuas 
lODietimes IirKt wruten On a tablet. If the 
defendant did not make his appearance after 
being duly aummoned, judgment might be 
given against ■-- 



cnmes (mt^e/icw). This refers t 
of judicia, vyhich appears ill th 
I jwitaa publica and jadicia privali 
r, the judjcinfniWicri, succeeded I 
■ ■■ 'e early republican jH 
called because i 



tie ludlOB Mplll 

notf the latter . . 

them the populus acted as judices. Origi- 
nally the kings presided in all criminal cases, 
and the consuls succeeded to their authority. 
But after the passing of the Lex Valeria 
IB. c. 507), which gase an appeal to the pop- 
ulus (that is. Ihe comitia cnriata) from the 
inagistratus, the consul could not sit in judg- 
ment on the caput of a Roman citizen, but 
such cases were tried in the comitia, or per- 
sons were appointed to preside at such in- 
quiries, who were accordingly called Quatid- 



were thenca called Ediiiiii. Both the accu 
sator and the reus had the privilege of re- 

iecting or challenging (rejictri) such judlces 
a they did not like. In many cases a iex 
waa passed for the purpose of regulalittg the 
mode of procedure. 

The judices voted by ballot, at least gener- 
ally, and a majority determined the acquittal 
orcondemnatiun of the accused. Each judex 
was provided with three tablets {labalaf), on. 
one of which was marked A, Absdvo ; on a 
second C, Condemno; and on a third N. L., 
jVon tiiiuil. The judices voted by placuig one 
of these tablets in the urns, which were then 
" " the purpose of ascertaining the 
jthe duly of the magistralus to 

-'■ -naemnauon, hj ! 

f acquittal, to dei_.__ .... 
ted; and of doubt, to declare that th. .. 

ust he farther investigated (amptiut cogno- 

endum). 

A judichan papuli, properly so called, was 
-jeinwhieh the casewas tried in the comitia 
curiata, but afterwards in the comitia centu- 
riata and tributa. The accuser had to be a 
magistralna, who commenced it by declaring 
-- - contio that he would on a certain day ac- 

B offence, which he also specified. This 

expressed by the phrase ditm dictre. If 

the offender held any h^h office, it wmi neces- 






lent occurrence, such quaesliones 
I perpetual, that is, particular ma- 
ere appoioteil for the purpose. It 
ually determined, that while the 
ipiregrati -■^— '■' — " 



^. ^ «should continue 
:iBe their usual jurisSictiona, the otht 
praetors should preside at public trials. I 
such trials any person might be an accusi 
(ndcusaiDf). The praetor generally presided 
as quaesitor, assisted by a judei quaestionis, 
and a body of judices called his consilium. 
The judices were generally chosen by lot out 
of those who were qualified to act ; b"' '" 
some cases the accuser and the accused 
had the privilege of choosing {tdtre) 
number of judi ' ■' ' ' 



argp nnrober, who 






,t till b 



e of s. 



ired, before proceedings could be thus eom- 
oenced against him. The accused was re- 
quired to give security for his appearance on 
the day of trial ; the security was called ™dw 
in a causa capitalis, and pratdee when tbo 
penalty for the alleged offence was pecuniary. 
If such security was not given, the accused 
waa kept in confinement. If nothing prevented 
the inquiry fiom Wkmg place at the time fixed 
for it, the trial proceded, and the accuser bad 
to prove his case by evidence. The investi- 
gation of the facta was called taipdsUio with 
reference to the proposed penalty ; accord- 
ingly, the phrases peswiia, cajate or capitis on- 
quxrae, are used. When the invesUEBtion 
waa concluded, the magistratus promulgated 
a rogatio, which comptebsBded the charge 
and the punishment or fine. It was a rule ot 
lam that aline should not be imposed together 
with another punishment in the same rogatio. 
The rogatio was made public during three 
nundinae, like any otlier lex, and proposed at 
the comitia for adoption or rejection. The 
accused sometimes withdrew into exile before 
the votes were taken ; or ho might make hia 

TheVonces which were the chief suhjfc^ 
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publics and ptivata, peculatus, repetundae, 

With the passing of special enactments for 
the punishment of particular offences, was 
inttodnced Ihe practice of forming a bud y of 
iudicea for the trial of such offences as the 
enactments were directed against. The AUmm 
Jmfieam was the body out of which judices 



re chosetk from each tribe, 
us the origin of the phrase Zfccwio 
iseiplained. It is easy to coneeivf 
dlcia popuU, properly so called, w 



body of judices than by the assembled people. 
The Lei Servtlia |H. o. HM) enacted tbat the 
judices should not be under thirty nor above 
siity years of age, that the accuser and ac- 
cused should severally propose one hundred 
indices, and that each might reject fifty from 
the list of the other, so that one hundred 
would remain for the trial. Up to B, c. 123, 
the judices were always senators, but in this 
year the Sempronia Lei of C. Graechns look 
the judicia from the senators and gaTB them to 
theequil«s. Thisslateof things lastednearly 
fifty years, till Sulla (B.C. 80) restored the ju- 
dicia to the senate, and escluded the eqoites 
from the albumjudicum. A Leu AurehafB.c, 
70) enacted that the jndiees should be chosen 
from the three classes-of senators, equiles, 
and tribuni a., 
dicia were then said ti 
senate and the equilt 
were taken from the i 
e, or ought ■ - 






rdingly 

divided between 

st of the citizens, and 
vo been, jjersons of some 
property. Thus thelhreedecuriae of judices 
were formed; and it was either in conse. 
auence of the Lei Anrelia or some other lei 
fliot instead of one urn for all the tablets, the 
decuriae had severally their balloting urn, sc 
thatthevotesofthe three classes were known 
It is not known if the Lex A uielia determined 
the number of judices in any given ci^ Tlie 
Lei Pompeia de Vi. and De Ambitu (B. o. 52) 
determined that eighty jndices were to be se- 
lected by lot, out of whom the accuser ana 
the accused might reject thirty. In the case 
of Clodius,in the mitter of the Bona Deo 
there were tifty-siii judices. Jl is ="^p""™^ 
that the number filed for R given case, by the 

Lei Aurelia, was seventy jodices. 
AuBUatus added to the esisUng three decu- 

-iae judioum a fourth decuria, called that of 



JUnU.y. 183 

the Ducenarii, who bad a lower pecuniary 
qualification, and only decided in smaller mat- 
•-irs. Caligula added a fifth decuria. in order 
> diminish the labours of the judices. 
JUDGES, Greek [Dicabtes], Roman [Ju- 

JU'OERUM, a Koman measore of surface, 
240 feet in length and 120 in breadth, contain- 
ing Iheretbre 28,800 square feel. It was the 
double of the jlcfm QuatiralM, and from this 

irived its name. [Actus.] The uncial di- 
sion [As] was applied to the jugirum, its 
nallest part being the ic™™(™ -' '" '"— 

_ „lheRo- 

fbrmed an hendiumt a huu' 
died htredia t aniuria, Bnii ioar ccTituriiit a lat 
These divisions were derived from the 
lal assignment of landed property in 
h tviojugera were given to each citizen 
as heritable property. 

JCGUM (fi-i-tic, C"r6v). signified in general 
tbat which joined two thmgs together, such as 
be transverse beam which united the upright 
josls of a loom, the cross-bar of a lyre, ascale- 
leain, &c., hut it denoted more especially the 
yoke by which ploughs and carriages wete 
Irftwn. The following woodcut shows two 
iiamples of the yoke : the upper one is pro- 
ided vrith two collars, Ihe lower one with 
icavations cut in the yoke, in order to give 
Dore ease and freedom to the animals. The 
alter figure shows the melbod of tying the 
foke lo the pole (temo, fntfiS^) by means of a 
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The ward 7'<f™'> i^ often used t 
very, or the condition iti which ir 
pefled, against their will, liiie on 
to labour for others. Hence, to f 



signify sta- 



!S pass under a 

not made like the yolie nsed in drawing car- 
riages or ploughs, but consisted of a spear 
supported transversely by two others placed 

JU RIS'DICTIO, eigniiies generally the au- 
thority of the magistrate " qui jus dicit," and 
is moally applied to the authority of the ptae- 
tor in civU cases, such as the giving of the 
formula in an actio and the appointment of a 
jodei. [Actio.] 

JUS. Thelawpecutiar tolheRomanstate 

.. ._ called /i« Civile R^manamm, but 

freq^aently /us Civitr: only. The Jus 
(jiariti-am is equivalent to the Jus Civile Ro- 
nvKuimm. Tbe/iu ciiiile of the Romans is di- 

sense, and jus pimlifici^m, ot the law of reli- 

ELon. This opposition is sometimes expressed 
y the words Jm and Ftu. The law of re- 
ligion, or the Jus Pmuifici-um, was under the 
control of thepontilices,whoin fact originally 
had the control of the whole mass of the law ; 
and it was only after the separation of the jus 

jus civile, in its narrower sense, and the jus 
ponliticium, that each part had its proper and 
peculiar limits. Still, even after the separa- 



-. IS valid by ttie jus pontiticium. Again, 
jus pontificium, in its wider sense, as the law 
of religion, had its suhdivisiona, as iuto ;' 
augurum, pontificiom, &;c. 
JUS UlVl'LE. [Jbs,] 
JUS LATH. rCiviTAS ; Lxtinitas.I 
JUS PONTIFI-CIDM. [Jns.] 
JUS QUIRITIUM. [Jus.] 
JUSTITIUM. [Fusiis, p. 184,] 

K, See C, 



LA'BARUM. [SiGNi Militaru.] 
LAlJERNA(/iaiidt)at.uai'i5uf;),a cloak V 
by the Romans over the toga. It differed 
from the paenula in being an open garff 
lite the Greek pallium, and fastened on 
right shoulder by means of a buckle (Jib«la), 



LAMPADEPHORI.A.. 
head. The Lacerna appears to have been 
lonly used in the army. In the time of 
Cicero it was not usually worn in the city, 
' ut it soon afterwards became quite common 

The lacerna was sometimes thrown over 
le head for the purpose of concealment ; hnt 

aicsUua or cowl was generally used for that 
purpose, which appears To have been fre- 
quently attached to .he lacerna, and to have 
iormed a part of the dress. 

LACl'NIAE, the angular extremities of 
the toga, one of which was brought round 
- ler the left shoulder. It was generally tuck- 

iinto the girdle, but sometimes was allowed 

LACCNICUM. ' [BALNEnH, p. 49.] 

LACU-NAR. [Doin;s, p. 127,] 

LAENA irTMZva,}, a woollen cloak, the 

cloth of which was twice the ordinary tbick- 
. shaggy upon both sides, and worn over 

the pallium or the toga for the sake of warmth. 
' 'atet limes the laena seems, to a certam 



LAMPADEPHOTtlA ( AojjTradjj^op, 



s the p 



with an opening for the 



;anie: one to Prometheus at the Pro- 
;ia, a second to Minerva at the Pana- 
,ea, a third to Vulcan at the Hephaes- 
.___, a fourth to Pan, and a litlh to the Thra- 
cian Diana or Bendis. The three former 
are of unknown antiquity ; the fourth was in- 
troduced soon after the battle of Marathon ; 
the last in the time of Socrates. 

The race was usually run on foot, horses 
bemglirstused in the time of Socrstea ; some- 
times also at night. The preparation for it 
was a principal branch of the Gymitosiarchia, 
so much so indeed in later times, that Lam- 
padtrchia Q.ainzaSapxia), seems to have been 
pretty much equivalent to the Gymmitiarclaa. 
The gymuasiarch had to provide the lampas, 
which was a candlestick with a kind of shield 
set at the bottom of the socket, so as to shel- 
ter the flame of the candle ; ai ' '- "^ " 

following woodcut, 
taken from a coin. 
He had also to pro- 
vide for the training 
of the runners, which 
was of no slight con- 



eviJently a' 
one, with ot 
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LATINITJS. 
heavy, so that leaeus claaaes this ( 
the chorfgia and trirtorchia, and rec 
it had cost him 12 minaa. 

LAM PAS. [LAMPiDEPHOHIi.l 
LAMPS, [CuCEKNA.] 

LA-NCEA. [HiSTs,] 
LANISTA. [Glsdiatohes,] 
LANX, a large dish, made of sils 

other metal nn.l anmelimpa cmhvi 

It splendid 



hold a 



fruit ; and consequently at sacrifices and fu- 
neral banquets. 
LA'QUEAR. [DoMUS, p. 127.1 
LARENTAXIA, somelimes written LA- 
RENTINA-LIA and LAURENTA'LIA, a 
Roman festival in honour of AccB Larentia, 
the wife of I'auatulue and the nurse of Rom- 
tilns and Remus, It waa celebrated in De- 
cember, on the 10th before the calends of Jan- 



and skill, have been found in the ruins t 
Herculaneuni and Pompeii. One of Ihem i 
represented in the anneicd woodcut, " 




is cylindrical. Within is a bronze lamp 
ariached to the centre of the base, and pro- 
vided with an BitingQisher shown on the 
tight hand of the lantern. The plates ate of 
translucent horn, A front view of one of the 
twonpright pillars is shown on the left hand. 
LATICLA'VII. [(JnTDS.1 
LATrNAEFE-RlAE, rFEHUB.l 
LATI'NITAS, LATIUM, JUS LATIL 
All these expressions are used to signify a 
certain status intermediate between that of 



status with refer- 






(f that 



ir JDS 



status, and had no reference ti .. 

distinction. About the year B. c. 89, a Lei 
Potnpeia gave the jus Latii lo all the Trana- 
padani, and consequently the privilege of ob- 
taining the Roman civitas by having filled a 
magistratus in their own cities. To denote 
the status of these Ttanspadani, the word 
Latinitas was used, which since the passing 
of the Lex Julia had lost its proper Bignifica- 
tion; and this was the origin of that La lini- 
tas which thenceforth enisled tt "' " '' 
Justinian, Tliis new Latinitas 

for instance, by Vespasian to the whole oi 

It is not certain wherein this new Latinitas 
differed from that Latinitas which was the 
characteristic of theLatini before the passing 
of the Lei Julia. It is, however, clear that 
all theoldLatinihad not the same right with 
respect to Rome; and that Ihey could ac- 
quire the civilaa on easier terms than those 
by which the new Latinitas was acquired. 

LATRU-NCULI (jreirffot, i^!j0oi). oraughta. 
The invention of a game resembling draughts 
was attributed by the Greeks to Palamedes ; 
and it is mentioned by Homer. There were 
two sets of men, one set being black, the other 
white or red. Being intended to represent a 
miniature combat between two armies, they 
were called soldiers {miUtes), foes (Aosics), 
and marauders {lalnmia, dim. lairimcuii) i also' 
eatculi, because stones were often employed 
for the purpoBi "" " ~ " ' ' 






i the draoght-board, whence 



L\UDAT.„. , ,. 

LAURESTA-LIA, [Lake 

LAWS. [Lei.] 

LECTrCA (x2lv>i, K^ivldiov, or i^opcZov), 
vas a kind of couch or litter, in which per- 
:ons, in a lying position, were carried from 
ine place to another. They were used for 
latrying the dead [FuNtrs] as well as the 
iving. The Greek lectiea consisted of a bed 
ir mattress, and a pillow to support the liead, 
laced upon a Idnd of bedstead or couch. It 
lad B roof, consisting of the skin of an oi, 

posts. TTie sides of this leclica were covered 
■vith curtains. In the republican period it 
ippeara to have been chiefly used by women, 
md by men only when Ihey were in ill health. 
When this kind of lectica waa introduced 
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186 LECTISTERNIUM. 
among Ihe Romans, it was chieHy used i 
travelling, and very selriam in Roma itael 
But towards the end of the republic, and ui 
der the empire, h was cominonl; used in th 
city, and was fitted up in the most splendi 
manner. Instead of curtaing, it was frequently 
closed on the sides with windows made of 
transpBrent stone {tapis Bpectdaris), and was 
provided with a pillow and bed. When stand, 
ing, It rested on four feet, generally tnade of 
wood. Persons were carried in a lectica by 
slaves {liciicarii), by means of poles (aaserea) 
'--'■-'■ ■- "at filed, BO that they J-'-"-- 



T oir -Si 



ary. ' 



number of lecticarii employed in carrying one 
lectica varied according to its size, and the 
display of wealth which a person might wish 
to make. Theordinarynumborwasprobably 
two ; but it Taried from two to eight, and the 
lectica is called kixaphoron or oaophcrim, sc- 
curding Bs_it was carried by sii or eight 





cloth hanging in ample folds down each side. 
This beautiful pulmiiar is wrought altogether 
in white marble, and is somewhat more than 



generally consistsd of the follow- 
ing parts: — kXIv^, tittremiii, -ni^lov or xvi^re- 
Xov, irpofKEadAeicw, and arpafiaTa. 

The kUvsi is, properly speaking, merely (he 
beilstead, and seems to have consisted only of 

Sosts fitted into one another and reeling upon 
)ur feet. At the head part alone there was a 
boarf {iivuKWtvTpnv or iTrWti'Tpov) to eup- 
port the pillow and prevent its falling out, 
Sometimes, however, the bottom part of a 
bedstead was likewise protected by a board, 
so that in this case a Greek bedstead resem- 
bled what we call a French bedstead. 

The bedstead was pro ided with girths 

{rbroi, i^lrmoi, xeipla) on which the bed or 

mattress (kt^Aoi', tv^eZov, Koivu^,or rihi) 

rested. The cover or ticking of a mattress 

8 made of linen or woollen cloth, or of 

ther, and the usual material with which it 

E filled was either wool or dried weeds 

the head part of the bed, and supported by 

—J MkXivtpoh, lay a round piLow (irpOfKj 

•pd^iov) to support the head. 

m,.. u.j '-'pii^oTa) were gpnerally 



lich was very thick and 



The bed.ci 
made of cloth, w 

roolly, either on 

The beds of the Romans (_leeii cuiiiculaTts) 
1 the earlier periods of the republic were pro- 
ably of the same description as those uso3 in 
Ireece ; but towards the end of the republic 
and during the empire, the richness and mag- 
nificence of the beds of the wealthy Romans 
far surpassed everything we find described in 
Greece. The bedstead was geneially rather 
, so that persons entered the bed (acandcrr, 
(ders) by means of steps placed beside it 
mum). It was sometimes made of metal, 
sometimes of costly kinds of wood, or ve- 
ed with tortoise shell or ivory; its feet (fid- 
cJtra) were frequently of silver or gold. The 
bed or mattress {culciia and lama) rested upon 
girths or strings (natej./Mdoe, msiitae, or/u- 
i). whioh connected the two horizontal Bide- 
, sts of the bed. In beds destined for two 
persons, the two sides are distinguiahed by 
different names ; the side at which persona 

side, which was protected by a 
board, was called plaiejis. The two sides of 
such a bed are also distinguished by the names 
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Mattrei 






filled with dry herbs or straw, and such beds 
continued to be used by the poor. But in 
subsequent times wool, and, at a still later 

Seriod, fflflthers, were used by the wealthy 
» the beds as well as the pillows. The cloth 
ot ticking lopcrimennim or mvolucnaa) with 
which the beds or mattreBses were covered, 
was called lerat, loralc, Imrcum, ot stgtstre. 
The blankets oreountetpanesCueifsj stngvlae, 
ttragvla, periBtromota, peripetasmata) were in 
the houses of wealthy Romans of the roost 
costly description, and generally of a purple 
colour, and embroidered with beautiful fieures 
in gold. Covers of this sort were called peri- 

Saimata Atmlica, because they were said to 
ve been first used at the court of Attains. 
The pillows were likewise covered with mag- 
nificent casings. 

The lectta gmiatis or adiwrsiis was the bridal 
bed, wbich stood in the atrium, opposite the 
janua, whence it derived the epithet adverms. 
It was generally high, with stens by its side, 
and ill later times beautifully adorned. 

Respecting the lectus funebrla see FuNUS, 



p. 161, Ai 



ledat 



It of tl 



TaiCLINIUL- 

LEGATIO LI-BERA. [Li 
LEGATUS.from fcgo,a I 
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soon as the report of the landing of foreign 
ambassadors on the coast of Italy was brought 
to Home, especially if they were persons of 
great distinction, or if they came from an ally 
of the Roman people, some one of the inferior 
magistrates, or a legatns of a consul, was de- 
spatched hy the senate to receive, and conduct 
them to the city at the expense of the repub- 
hc. When they were introduced into the 
senate by the praetor or consul, they first ex- 
plained wllat they bad to communicate, and 
then the praetor invited the senators to put 
their questions to the ambassadors. The 
whole transaction was carried on by interpre- 
ters, and in the Latin language. [Intee- 
PRES.J After the ambassadors had thus been 
eiammed, they were requested to leave the 
assembly of the senate, who now began to dis- 
cuss the subject brought before them. The 
result was communicated to the ambassadors 
by the praetor. In some cases ambassadors 
not only received rich presents on their de- 
parture, but were at the command of the 
senate conducted by a magistrate, and at the 
public expense, to the frontier of Italy, and 
even farther. By the Lei Gabinia it was de- 
creed, that from the 1st of February to the lat 



^s^^They 

three classes :— 1. Legati 
or ambassadors sent to Rome by foteign na- 
tions; a. Legati or ambassadors sent from 
Rome to foreign nations and into the provin- 
ces ; 3. Legati who accompanied the Kcnnan 
generals into the field, or the proconsuls and 
praetors into the provinces. 

1. Foreign legati at Rome, from whatever 
country they came, had to go to the temple of 
Saturn, and deposit their names with the 
quaestors. Previous to their admission into 
the city, foreign ambassadors seem to have 
been obliged to give notice from what nation 
they came and for what purpose ; for several 
instances are mentioned, in which ambassa- 
dors were prohibited from entering the city, 
especially m case of a war between Rome and 
the state from which thfly came. In such 
cases the ambassadors were either not heard 
■ bliged toquit llaly.oi 



to then 



lefse, 



lis daiur) outside the city, in the temple of 
Bellona. This was oridenily a sign ol -■- 
trust, but the ambassadors were neverth 
treated as public guests, and some pubhc 
outside the city was sometimes assigned for 
their reception. In other cases, howevr - 



of March, the BE . . 

audience to foreign ambassadors. .._.. 
a place on the right-hand side of the senate- 
house, called Graecostasis, in which foreign 

All ambassadors, whencesoever they came, 
were considered by the Romans throughout 
the whole period of their existence as sacred 

2. Legati to foreign nations in the name of 
the Roman republic were always sent by the 
senate ; and to be appointed to such a mission 
was considered a great honour, which was 
conferred only on men of high rank or emin- 

powers of a magistrate and the venemble 
character of a priest. If a Roman during the 
performance of his mission as ambassador died 
or was killed, his memory was honored by the 
republic with a pubUc sepulchre and a statue 
in the Rostra. The eipenses during the jour- 
ney of an ambassador were, of course, paid by 
the republic ; and when he travelled through 
a province, the provincials had to supply him 

3. The third class of legati, to whom the 
name of ambassadors cannot be applied, were 
persons who accompanied the Roman generals 
on their expeditions, and in later times the 

tioned at a very early period as serving along 
with the tribunes, under the consuls. They 
were nominated {Ugaiimiur) by the consul oi 
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tbe dictator under whom they aetved, hot tho 
sanction of the senate was an essential point, 
without which no one could be legally con- 
sidered a legatus. ■ The peraons appointed to 



■B asually m 

B, and it was their duly tt 

theit superior in -" '■ 



LEITURGIA, 

lie legatus or ambaasador, wishoul hav. 

—o -jyof bia duties to perform. At the time 

of Ciceto the privilege of legatio libera was 

abused to a very great eilent. Cicero, there- 



__ advise and 

,_f J his undertakin|s, 

„ ___ n hia stead both in civil and mili- 
tary af&irs. The legati were thus alwa^ 
men in whom the consul placed great confi- 
dence, and were frequently his friends or re- 
lations : but they had no power independent 
of the command of their general. Their num- 
ber varied according lo the greatness or im- 
portance of the war, or the extent of the pro- 
vince : three is the smallest number that we 
know of, but Pompey, when in Asia, had fif- 
teen lagali. Whenever the consuls ware ab- 
sent from the army, or when a proconsul Idl 
his province, the legati or one of them took his 
place.and then had the insignia as well as thf 
power of hia aupeiior. Ha was in this case 
called legatua pro praetore, and hence we 
sometimes read that a man governed a pro- 
vince as legalus without any mention hemg 
made of the proctHisul whose vicegerent he 
was. During the latter period of tho repub- 
lic, it sometimes happened thai a consul car- 
ried on a war, or a proconsul governed his 
province, through hia legati. while he himself 
remained at Rome, or conducted some otlier 
more urgent affairs. 

When the provinces were divided at the 
time of the empire [Phovincu], those of the 
Roman people were governed by men wl— 
had heen either consuls or praetors, and tl 
former were always accompanied by thr 
legati, the latter by one. The provinces 
the emperor, who was himself the proconsi 
were governed by persons whom the emper 
himself appointed, and who had been cooei 

Ticegerenta of the emperor were called Itgati 
ougusii pro praelore, legati pratlorii, legati cim- 
ib/otm, or simply legaii, and they, like the 
governors of the provinces of the Roman peo- 
pie, had one or three legati^as^their —"•—- 



sulship (b. c. 63) endeavoured 
lo it, but, owing to the oppo- 
__._ me, he only succeeded in lim- 
iting the lime of its duration to one year. 
JuliuB Caesar afterwards extended Ihe lime 
during which a senator might avail himself 
of the legatio libera lo five years. 

LB'GK). [EiKKcrTua.] 

LEITU'RGIA aeiTovpyla, from Islrof, 
Ion. a^iTov, i. s. iiiiiiaiov, or, according to 
others, jrpVTaveiHD), a liturgy, ia the """- "f 



■sonal SBiTices which at Athens, 
every citizen, who possessed a certain amount 
of property, had to perform towards the state. 
These personal services, which in all cases 
were connected with considerable expenses, 
were at first a natural consequence of the 
greater political privileges enjoyed by the 
wealthy, who. in return, had also to perform 
I — :— Jjiiee towards the republic; butwhau 
nian democracy was at its height, 
lal character of these liturgies be- 
^ ..jnged, for, as every citizen now en- 
joyed the same lighla and privileges 



fiot 



During the latter 
' become customary lui ocnai 
senate the permissi 



the republic i 
LHtors to obtain 



personal affairs." There was no restraint a 

to the length of time the senators were allow 

ed to avail themselves of this privilege, whicl 

was a heav^ buiden upon the provincials 

This mode of sojourning in a province was age. Sometime 

called (e?n(io hlern, because those mho availed gies (ire?.Eto), 

themselves of it enjoyed all the privileges of 1 especial merits I 



All litui^es may be divided into two classes, 
ordinary or encyclic lituraies (i™*ii3,(ot 
ii£iTOvpYlai), and 2. extraordinary liturpea. 
The former were called encyclic becanse they 
recurred every year at certain festive sea- 
i, and comprised tlia Ciorfgia. Gi/nmastar- 
,Lampiidarchia.ATrliitlmi}ria,lLaAiTcslieiii. 
_ _ry Athenian who possessed three lalenta 
and above, was subject to them, and they 
ere undertalien in turns by the members of 
lery tribe, who posaessed the property qual- 
ification just mentioned, unless some one 
volunteered to undertake a liturgy for an- 
other person. But the law did not allow any 
one to be compelled to undertake more than 
one liturgy at a time, and he who had in one 
year perfiirmed a liturgy, was free for the 
next, so that legally a person had to perform 
a liturgy only every other year. Those whoso 
turn it was to undertake any of the ordinary 
liturgies, were always appointed by their own 

The persona who were eiempl from all 
■■ ' ■ - - the nine atchons, heir- 






rthei 
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The only kind of eitroortlinary lilutgy 
which the name is properly appiieil, '■ ' 



LEX. 18 

monjr of adrogation being effected only i 






aordiniirj liturgy. 
[SeBBiePHORAandTnisHARUHiA.] In later 
limefl, dutine and after the Peloponnesian 
war, when the eipenaea of a. liturgy were 
found too heavy for one person, we find that 
in many instances two persons combined to 
defray ite expenses. Sneh was the case with 
the choragia and the ttierarchy. 

LEMUKA-LIA. or LBMU'RIA, a festival 
for the soula of the departed, wbic ' 



May. 



li Home eveir yeai 



id by 



ttoruulna to appease the spu-it of Remut. 
whom he had slain, and to have been called 
originally Remnria. It was celebrated at 
night and in silence, and during three alter- 
nate days, that is, on the ninth, eleventh, and 
thirteenth of May. During this season the 
temples of the gods were closed, and it was 
thought unlucky for women to marry at this 
time and during the whole month of May, 
and those who ventured to marry were be- 
lieved to die soon after, whence the proverb, 
tnenn Moio maim nubent. Those who cr' 
ebraled the Lemiiralia walked barefoote 
washed their hands three times, and thre 
black beans nine times behmd their backs, 
believing by this ceremony to secure th 
selves aoainst the Lemures. As regards 
solemnities on each of the three days, 
only know that 






in honour ol 






games in tne circus in ui^noui m iriaio, oikj 
that on the third day the images of the thirty 
Argei, made of rushes, were thrown from the 
Pons Snbiioiaa into the Tiber by the Vestal 
virgins. [Aroei.] On the sama day there 
was a festival of me merchants, probably be. 
cause on this Hay the temple of Mercury bad 
been dedicated in the year 495 B. c. 

LENAEA. [DioNvau.] 

LEX. Of Roman leges, viewed with i 
ferenee to the mode of enactment, there we 
properly two kinds. Ltgss Cariatai and Leges 
fcmiimotec. Plebiacita are improperly called 
leges, though ihey wore laws, and in t 



lof ti 



3 had tt 



;es, properly so called, with which 



rPLBBIBOITUM.J 

Originally the leges curiatae mere the only 
leges, and they were passed by the populus 
in the comitia curiata- After the eslablisb- 
ment of the comitia centuriata, the conaitia 
cnriata fell almost into disuse ; but so long 
aa the republic lasted, and even under Au- 
gns'toa, a shadow of the old constitution was 
preserved in the formal conferring of the im- 
perium by a lei curiata only, and in the cere- 



had approved of them by a decrel 

Such a lei was also designated by the ni 
Pfmuli Sdtwa- 

The word rogod* "" ■■- ■" 



I a proposed lex and a proposed ple- 

I, though improperly, called rogati- 
ones, A rogatio began with the wotds mlitis, 
jubwiii, Ac, and ended with the words ita 

" ■■■- - The corresponding oipres- 

the rogatio on the part of 

._ „ \emb\j vtis uU Togas. The 

phrases for proposing a law are rogare legem, 

phrase rogationeinacciperE applies to uie enact- 
ing body. The terms relating to legislation 
ire thus explained by Ulpian the jurist—" A 
les is said either mgari or ferri ; it is said ab- 
regari, wheu it is repealed ; it is said derogari 
when a part is repealed ; it is said sulraj^Bri, 
when some addition is made to it ; and it ia 
said oftrogHri.when some part of it is changed." 

A. p-iBUegi^'n is an enactment that had for 
its object a single person, which is indicated 
by the form of the word (vrmlsgiam) privae 
res, being the same as aingjuae res. The word 
privilegium did not convey any notion of the 
character of the legislative measures ; it might 
he beneficial to the party to whom it referred, 
or it might not. Under the empire, the word 
ia used in the sense of a special giant pro- 
ceeding from the imperial favour. 

The title of a lei was generally derived 
from the gentUe name ofthemagialratus who 
proposed it. as the Itttx Hortensia from the dic- 
tator Hortensius. Soioetimes the lex took its 
name from the two consuls or other magis- 
trates, as the Acilia Calparnia, A^ia, or Aelia 
Sentia, Papia 01 Papia Pcmpaea, and others. 
It seems to have been the fashion to omit the 
imes, though in- 



ly others. Leges which related to a 
object, were often designated by a 
ename. as Lfgea Agrfpiati JtuUciariat, 
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from the chief conlsdls of its first chapter, i 
iet Julia di Harilaidit Ordmitna. Sometime 
s lei comprised very Tarious piovisioiia, n 
isting to matters essentially different, end i 
that case it was called Lex Saiura. 

The number ofleges was greatly increase 

in the later part of the republican period, an 

Julius Cseaar ia said to have contemplated 

if the whole body. Tinder 






,-e iinowo under the general name of 

Juliae Leges. It is often stated that no leges, 
properly so called, or plebiscita, were passed 
after Ihe time of Augustus ; but this is a mia- 
take. Though the iroting might be a mere 
form, slill the form was kept. Besides, vari- 
ous leges are mentioned as having been passed 
under the empire, such as (he Lex Junia 
under Tiberius, the Lei Tisellia, the Lex 
HI amilia under Caligula, and a hex Clandia 
on the tutela of women. It does not appear 
when the ancient forms of legislation were 
laid aside. 

A particnlar enactment is always referred 
to by its name. The foilowmg is a list of the 

Erincipal Jeges, properly so called ; but the 
St includes also various plebiscita and privi. 

ACI'LIA. rllEPETIINDAE.l 

ACI 'LIA CALPU'RNIA or C ALPU'RNI A, 



[i.. 



This 
hihited 



'*■],. 



except in certain ce 
r another lex of the sa 



lex, which created 
(cvraiia oc jmutias), from 
navine suen omce or power, and even ex- 
cluded his collegae, cognati, and affines. 

AE'LIA, This lex and a Fulia Lex passed 
about the end of the sixth century of the city, 
gave to all the magistrates the obnunclatio, or 

Eower of preventing or dissolving the comitia, 
y observmg the omens and declaring them to 
be unfavourable. 

AE'LIA SENTI A, passed in the time of 
Augustus (about a. d. 3). This 



slave: 






AEMI'LIA. 
ship of Mam 

which the cen 

a half, instead of a whole Instrui 



LEX CAECILiA. 



l; Julia; LiciNiA] Sempbonia; SeE- 



idate for the higher magistraciee. It appears 
lat until this law was passed, any office 
right be enjoyed by a citizen after completing 
his twenty-seventh year. The Les AnOalia 
fixed 31 as the age for the quaeslotship, 37 for 
for the aedileship, 40 for the praetorsnip, and 
43 for the conaulEhip. 

A'NTIA. [StTMTUAlllAE LBBBB.] 

ANTO'NIAE, the name of various ensct- 

ents proposed or passed by the influence of 
M. Antooius, after the deadi of the dictator 
J. Caesar. 

APPULEiA AGRA'RIA, proposed by the 
ihnne L. Appuieius Saturninus, B, c. 101. 

APPULEIA FRUMENTA'Bl A, proposed 
about the same time by the same tribune. 

APPULE-Ll MAJESTATIS. IMaiib- 

ATE-RNIA TARPE1A, B, 0.441. This 



try in this. 

ATIA DE SACERD0'TI1S(B.C. 63), pro- 
praed by the tribune T. Atiiis Labienus, re- 
pealed the Lex Cornelia de Sacetdotiis. 

ATi'Nl A, of uncertain date, was a plebisci- 

iia which gave the rank of senator to a tri- 
bune. This measure probably originated with 
C. Atinius, who was tribune B. o. 130. 

AUFI'DIA. [AuBiTOs,] 

AURE'LIA (B.C. 70), enacted that the judi- 
ces should be chosen from the senatois,equitea, 
and tribuni aerarii. [Judri, p. 183.] 

BAE'BIA (b. c. 1S2 or 180), enacted that 
four praetors and six praetors should be cho- 
sen alternately ; but the law was not ob- 

CAECl'LIA DE CENSCKRIBUS or 
CENSO'RIA (B.C. 54), proposed by Metellus 



_ Afler this 

rordingly only a year an" 
n for holding the census 



AEMI'LIA BAE-BIA. [Con 



Scipi( 



u, 59) .which 



__jding for the c^ . 

functions as inspectors of mores, and had re- 

Suired the concurrence of both censors to in- 
let the iiola censoria. When a senator had 
been already convicted before an ordinary 
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LEX CINCIA, 

CAECI-LIA DEVECTIGA-LIBUS(B 

62), reiaased lands and harbours in Italy fr 

the payment of tales and dues (porMj-io), done. 

The only vectieal remaining after the passing 

CAECi-LlA DI-DIA (B. o. 98) forbade Ihe 
proposing of a Lei Satata, on the ground that 
the people might be compelled either to sole 



LEX CORNEUA, 



e paid till the work was 



CLO'DIAE. the nam 
roposed by Clodiua, vi 



it was proposed to them in thlsi 
lei was not always operative. 

CAE-LIA. [TiBELLiElAE LeSES.] 

CALPU-ENIA DE A'MBITU. [Ambi 
''"cALPUTtNIA DE REPETUNDIS, [Be 

CANULE'IA (B.C. 445) established con 
nubiuro between the patrea and pleba, whid 
had been taken away by the law of the Twelvi 
Tables. , . , 

CA-SSIA (B.C. 104), proposed by the Wi 
bune L. Cassius Longinus, did not allow i 

victed in a jndicium popnii, or whose imperi 
um had been abrogated by the popolus. 

CA'SSIA empowered the dictator Caesa 
to add lo the number of the patrieii, to preven 

CASS'IA AGRA'RrA, proposed hy the 
consul Sp. Cassius, B. c. 486. This is said — 
have been the first agrarian law. It enacti 
that of the land taken from the Hernican 
half should be eiven totheLatins, andhalf 

le pleba, and likewise that part of the public 



len tribune. B.C. 59. 

prevented the magia 
ttatUB irom dissolving the comitia trihuta, bj 
declaring that the auspices were unfafourahle 
This lex therefore repealed the Aelia and Fu 
fia. It alsoenacted that alei might be paasa* 
un thedies fasti. rAi:LlA Lei.] 

f!,j,D,. DE CeNSORIBUS. [CaECILU.] 

)1X DE ClVinUB ROKANJS Intehehp- 
_ . , the effect that " qui ciuem Romanum 
indemnatnm interemisset, ei aqua et igni in- 
jtur." It was in consequence of this 

.__ the interdict was pronounced against 

Cicero, who considers the whole proceeding 
1 a privilegium. 

Clodix FnoMENTAHii, by which the com, 
which had formerly been sold to the poo 



; violent opposition, and appears 
noi lo nave been earned. Cassius was ac 
cuaed of aiming at the sovereignty, and was 



CA'SSIA TERE'NTIA FRUMENTA' 

RIA (B.C. 73) for (he dif ''-" *■ -— 

among the poor 



IS and the purchasing 






.. .. lagive 

ClODIA be SOBAMTATIl 

_jla restored the Sodalitia, wmcn naa oeen 
abolished by a eenatus-consultum of the year 
■mitted the formation of new 
Sodalitia. 
There were other BO.called Leges Clodiae, 
hich were however nrivilegia, 
CORNE'LIAE. Various leges passed in 
le dictatorship of Salla, and by his inQuence, 
re so called. 

AoBABiA, by which many of the inhabitants 
of Etruria and Latium were deprived of the 
;omplate civitas, and retained only the com- 
nerciom, and a large part of their lands 
ivere made public, and given to military co- 
[onists. 

De FAt.sis, against those who forged testa- 
ments or other deeds, and against those who 
adulterated or counterfeited the pubhc coin, 
hence Cicero calls it lesiamiataria and mm- 



judiciabia. 
Majestatis. 
De I> 



[Maj 



LS,] 



[0-] 






CI'NCIA DE D0NI9 ETMUNE'RIBUS, 
a plebiscitum passed in the time of the tribune 
M. Cincios Alimentus (b. c. 204). It forbade 
a person to take anything for his pains i 
pleading a cause. In the time of AugustU! 
the Lei Cincia was confirmed by a senatui 
conaultum, and a penalty of four limes th 
"Bum received was imposM on the advocate. 
The law was so far modified in the time o 
Claudius, that an advocate was allowed ft ^-.^ ,— „ , .- = 

yond that, he was liable to be prosecuted for that a person might be condemned in a judi- 
repelmidae. It appears that this permission | cmm pailinim, &c. 



De PiBHiciDio, [Pabbicidi.I 
De Sacebdoths. [Sacerdos.J 
De Sicakus bt Vb«epic[b, contained pro- 
visions as to death or fire caused by doius mn- 
lut, and against persons going about armed 
vidth the intention of killing or thieving. The 
law not only provided for cases of poisoning, 
but contained provisions against those who 
made, sold, bought, possessed, or gave poison 
for the purpose of p ' ' ' " ----■ - 
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LEX FRUMENTARIA. 



Use 



id the t 



tBofin 



B lex ivhicli 



e time with the Leges 
Sumptuariae of Sulla, 

There were also Leges Comeliae, which 
were ptoposed by the tribuee C. Cornelius 
about B. c. 67, atid timited the edictsl power 
by compelling the ptaeiotB Jia dicerc ex edictis 



tSXf, 



s of the same tribune enacted 
that no one ligilma aolmreiar, unless such a 
measure was agreed on in a meeting of the 
senate at which two hundred members were 
present, and afterwards approved by the peo- 
ple; and it enacted that no tribune shoumpnt 
his veto on sach a senatns-consultum. 

There was also a LeK Cornelia concerning 
the wills of those Roman citizens who died in 
cautivity fapiid hosiss). 

CORNE'HA BAE'BIA DE AMBITU, 
iuls P. Corner " ' 
s Tamphilus, . . 
I ms law IS sometimes, hut erioneouslj, at- 
tributed to the consuls of the preceding jear, 
L. Aemilius and Cn. Baebius. [Ai " ■" 



LEX JULIA. 
Tehkntia; CLODiii Livxi; OcTAVU; SlH- 



Clodius. 

Ftr-RIA or FU'SIA CANI'NIA limited 
the number of slaves to be manumitted by 

FU-RIA or FU'SIA TESTAMENTA'- 
RIA, enacted thai a testator shonid not give 
more tlian three-lirarths of his property in le- 
gaciea, thus secu ing onefoarth to the heres. 

GABITSIATAilELLATlIA. [LeqesT*- 



DUl'LIA (B.C. 449), a plebiscitum proposed 
by the tribune Duilius, which enacted that 
whoever left the people without tribunes, or 
created a magistrate from whom there was 
no appeal (pravoaaio), should he scourged and 
beheaded. 

DUI'LIA MAE'NIA, proposed by the tri- 
bunee Duilius andMaenius {a. c. 357). restored 
the old UQcial rate of interest ImciariwHfe- 
nusl, which had been fiiod bj the TwelTe Ta- 
bles. [Fenub,] The same tribunes carried a 
measure' which was intended, in future, to pre- 
vent such unconstitutional proceedings as the 



ju the proposal 

FA'BIA DE PLA-GIO. [Pl _.. , 
FALCI'DIA. [Lei Voconia.] 
FA'HWIA. [Leges SuMTUAKiiE.] 
FLAMI'NIA was an Agiaria Les for the 
distribution of lands in Ficenum, proposed by 
the tribune C. Flamsnins, in b. o. 3S8 according 
tuCiceto, win B.0.23S according to Polybius. 
The latter date is the moie probable. 

FLA'VIA AGRA'RIA, b. o. 60, for the dis- 
tribution of lands among Pompay'a soldiers, 
proposed by the tribune L. Flavius,whocom- 
tiutted the consul Caeciliiis Metetlus to prison 
for opposing it. 

. FRUMENTA'RIAE,varioU3leKe5wereEO 
called which had for their object the distribu- 
tion of grain among the people, eitherat a low 
price or gratuitously. [ArruLEii ; Cassia 



..traordinary pow i^r on Cn. Pompeius for i 

ducting the war ajjaiust the pirates. 

A Gabinia Lei, a. c. 58, forbade all loans of 
money at Rome to legationes from foreign 
parts. The object of the lei was to prevent 
money being borrowed for the purpose of bri- 
b&ig ihe senators I Rom 

GE'LLIA CORHE LIA, B 72 wh h 
gave to Cn. Pomp th tra dm y 

Spaniards in Spam w tl tji d f h 

consilium. 

GENU'CIA, B. 341 f b d alt g th 
the taking of inter tf h n f y 

HIERO'NICA was t I p p ly so 
called. Before th R nq of Sicily, 

the payment of the tenths of wine, oil,'and 
other produce had been filed by Hiero ; and 
the Roman quaestors, in letting these tenths 
to farm, followed the practice which they 
found established, 

HORA-TIAE ET VALE-RIAE. [Leoeh 



Another Lei Hortensia enacted that the 
n'undinae, which had hitherto been feriae, 
should be dies fasti. This was done for the 
purpose of accommodating the inhabitants of 

ICI'LIA, B, c. 45e, by which the Avenlinus 
was assigned to the piebs. This was the lirst 
instance of the ager publicus being assigned to 
the plebs. 

Another Lex Icilia, proposed by the tribune 
Sp. Icilius, B. R. 470, had for its object to pie- 
vent all interruption to the tribunes while act- 
ing in the discharge of their duties. In some 
cases the penalty was death. 

JU'LIAE. Most of the Jnliae Leges were 
passed in the time of 0. Julius Caesar and 



c, as, in the consulship of Cae- 
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sar, for distributing the ager publicuB in Cani- 
pania amone 20,000 poor citizens, wlio had 
each three children or more. 
Dk AnBiTtr. [Ambitus.] 
Db Bonis Cedenois. This lei provided 
that a debtor might escape all personal mo- 
lestation from his creditors by giving np hia 
Property to them for the purpose of sale nrwl 
ietribulion. It is doolaful if this lei was 
passed in the time of Julius Caesar or of Au- 
gustus, though probably of the formet. 

De CiviTiTE was passed in the consulship 
of L. Juhus Caesar and P. Rutilius Lapas, 

B, C. 90. [ClVlTAS; FOEDEB-ITAB ClVI- 

De Fenokk, or rather De Pecuniis Mutuis 
or Creditia (b. c. 47), passed in the lime of 
Julius Caesar. The object of it was to mate 
an arrangement between debtors and credit, 
ors, for the satisfaction of the latter. The 
poeseseiones and res were to be astunaled at 
the value which they had before the civil 
war, and to be surrendered to the creditors 
at that valae ; whatever had been paid for in- 
terest was to be deducted fronn the prmcipal. 
The result was, that the creditor lost about 
one-fourth of his debt ; but he escaped the 
loss usually consequent on ciiil disturbance, 
which would have been caused by novae ta- 
bulae. 

[Jnn ■ 



UeLises 
De MAjEt 



[Maj 



nuHioifALis; commonly called the Table 
of Heraclea. In the year 1733 there were 
found near the Gulf of Tareiitum and in the 
neighbourhood of the city of ancient Herac- 
lea. large fragments ofabronze table, which 
contained on one side a Roman lex, and on 
the otlier a Greek inscription. The whole is 
now in the Muaco Borbonico at Naples. The 

of the city of Rome, and as to (he constil 
■ ' .unities of Roman citizens (ma. 

s, praeftctii 



Mariiandii Oriinibvs, and is referred 
Carmen Seculare of Horace, which was wm- 
tuu in the year B. o. 17. The object of this 
lex was to regulate marriages, as to which it 

_..._;.,., (isionsibut it ap- 

:o operation till the 






c. 13. 
Eulshipo/M. Pap 



leyear^ 



B Mntilu 



9, and in the 



was passed as a kind of amendment and sup- 
plement 10 the former lex, and hence arose 
the title of Lex Julia et Papia Poppaea, by 
which this lax is often quoted. The lex is 
often Tariously quoted, according as reference 
is made to its yarious provisions ; sometimes 
it is called Lix Jviia, sometimes Pappin Pop- 
paea, sometimes Ltx Jvlia tt Papia, sometimes 
Lex de 3fon/™dis Ordiniim, from the chapter 
which treated of the niarnages of the sena- 
tors, sometimes Lei Caducaria, DedTnaria, &c. 
from the various chapters. 

The Lei Julia fortiade the marriage of a 
senator or senator's children with a liberlina, 
with a woman whose father or mother had 
followed an ars ludicra, and with a prosti- 
tute ; aiid also the marriage of a libertinus 
with a senator's daughter. 

In order to promote marriage, various pen- 
alties were imposed on those who Uved in it 
state of celibacy icaetibalm] after a cettain 
age, and various privileges were given to 
those who had three or more children. 

A candidate for the public offices who had 
several children was piWerred to one who had 
fewer. After the passing of this ler, it be- 
came usual for the senate, and afterwards the 
emperor (princeps), to give occasionally, as a 
privilege to certain persons who had not chil- 
dren, £e same advantage that the lex secured 
lo those who had children. This was called 
the Jjts lAberonatit and sometimes the Jot 

Db PROviNciis. [Pbovinciae.] 
Rebetundabcb. [Repetundae.] 
Suhtuaeiae. [Lkqes Sumtitakiae.] 
Theatkalis, which permitted Roman equi- 
tes, in case they or then- parents had ever had 
a census equestris, to sit m the fourteen rows 
(miatvordedm urdines) Bxed by the Lei Roscia 
Theatralis, b. o. 69. 

De Vi PnBLtCA and Pkitata. [Vis.] 

ViOBSlMlBlA. fTlCESlMA.l 

JU'NIA DE PEREGRraiS, proposed 
— by H. Junius Penuua, a tribune, 

1, 122, « 

_ , iei'oi^C. Papiu~8, 

perhaps a. c. 65, contained the same respect- 
ing all persons who were not domiciled in 
Italy. 
JU'NIA LICfNIA. [LiciNiA Jonu.1 
JU-MA NORBA-NA. of uncertain date, 
but probably about A. D. 17, enacted that when 
a Roman citizen had manumitted a slave with- 1 
out the requisite fotmalitiee, the raannraission 
should not in all cases be ineffectual, but the 
manumitted person should have the status ol 
a Xiatinns. 
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inl LEXLIVIA- 

JtT'NIA REPBTUNDA-RL'M. fRePE- 

LAETO-RIA, the false name of Lhe Lei 
Plaetoria. [CmijTOH.] 

electing plebeian magistrates at the coniitia 
tTibnta is cited ss a Lex Laetaria. 

LlCl'NIA DE SODALITIIS. [Ambi- 

LfCl'NIA JU'NIA, or, as it is somBlimes 
called, Junia et Licinia, passed in the consul- 
ship of L. Licinius Mutena and Junius Sila- 
iins, B. 0, ee, enforced the Caecilia Didia, in 
eonnection with whicli it is BOmBtmiea men- 

LIc'rNlA MU'CIA DE CITIBUS HE- 
G [JNDIS pKBsed in the consulship of L. Li- 
cinius Crassus and Q. Mucius Scaevola, B. c. 
U5, enacted a strict eiamination as to the 
title to citizenship, and deprived of the eier- 
ciae of civic rights all those who could not 
make out a good title to them. This mes' 
sure partly led to the Marsic war. 

LlCl'NIA SUMTUA-RIA, [Leoes Sum- 

LICI'NIAE, proposed by C. Licinius,who 
was trihune of the people front B. c. 378 to 
.ti;?, and who hronght the contest between 
I'atricians and plebeians to a happy termina- 
tion. He was supported in his exertions hy 
Ms colleague L. Sextios. The lews which 
he proposed were: — I. That in future no 
mora consular tribunes should be appointed, 
but that consols should bs elecled as in for- 
mer times, one of whom should always he a 
plebeian, 2. That no one should possess 
more than 500 jugera of the public land, nor 
keep upon it more than lOO head of large, or 
SOD of email cattle. 3. A law regulating the 
aflUirs between debtor and creditor, which 
ordained that the interest already paid for 
borrowed money should be deducted from the 
capital, and that the remainder of the latter 
should be paid bacit in three yearly instnl- 
ineiils. 4 That the Sibyllme books should 
be entrusted to a college of ten men (daem- 
viri), half of whom should be plebeians, in or- 
der that no falsihcationa might be introduced 
in I'avour of the patricians. These rogations 
were passed after a most veliement opposition 
on the part of the patricians, and L. Sestius 
was the first plebeian who, in accordance 
with the first of them, obtained the consul- 

* S-VIAE/rarious i 



proposed by 






e tribune M. Lt' 
lablishing colonies in Italy 

w rate, and admitting the foederatae civi- 
les l9 the Roman civitas. He is also said 



.0 have been the mover of a law for adullar- 
iting silver by miiing with it an eighth part 
>f brass. Drusus was assassinated, and the 
' ' ' that all his laws were passed 



"luta^la 



'lA DE VI. [Vis.] 

MAETSJIA LEX, is only mentioned by 
Cicero who says that M. Curins compelled 
the patres aale mictorei fieri in the case of the 
election of a plebeian consul, " which," adds 
Cicero, " was a great thing to accomplish, as 
the Lex Maenia was not yet passed." The 
lex therefore required the patres to give their 
consent at least to the election of a magis- 
tratus, or in other words, to confer or agree 
to confer the imperium on the person whom 
the eomitia should elect. It was probably 
proposed by the tribune Maenius a. c. 387. 

MAJESTATIS. [Majestas.] 

MANI'LIA, proposed by the tribune C. 
ManiUus, B.O. 66,wasaprivilegiumby which 
was conferred on Pompey the command in 
the war against Mithndates. The lex was 
supported by Cicero when praetor. 

MA'NLIA, also caUed LICrNIA, B. c. IBB, 
created the triumviri epulones. 

MA'NLIA DE VICE-SIMA, B. c. 357, im- 
posed the (ax of five per cent, (tnceiims) on 
the value of tnaniimitCed slaves. 

MA'RCIA, probably about the year B. c. 
S52, adveraus/eneratorea- 

MA'RCIA, an agrarian law proposed by the 
tribune L. Marcius Philinpus, b. c. 104. 

M A'RI A, proposed hy Marius when tribune 
B. c. 113, for narrowing the pontes at elec 



OCTA'VIA, one of the numerous leges fm- 
i which repealed a Sempronia Fru- 
it is mentioned by Cicero as a 
"""'"' sure than the Sempro- 



eight, and that ot „_,_ ., , ., 

enacted that four of the ponlitices and live l. 
Che augurs should be taken from the plebes. 
O'PPIA, [Leges Sdmtuisue.) 

OTtCHIA. [LBGKS SUHTD.Br.E.1 

OVI-NIA, of 



in regulating the lists of the senators (or*> 
ssnalarius) : the main object seems to have 
been to exclude all improper persons from 
the senate, and to prevent their admission, it 
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LEX POMPEU. 

PATIAPOPFAJEA, [Lei J 



iP*. 



PAPI'RIA, or JULIA PAPI'RIA DE 
MULCTA-RUM AESTIMATIONE (e. c. 
430), fixed a money value according to which 
fines were paid, wliich focmerly were paid in 
sheep Bnd cattle. Some writers make this 
valuation part of the Aternian law [Aternii 
Tabfeia], but in this Ihey appear to have 
been mistaken. 

PAPI-RIA, by which the as was made Be- 
mnncialis, one of the various enactments 
which tampered with the coinage. 

PAPJ'RIA, B. c. 332, proposed by the prae- 
tor Papiriue, gave the Acerrani the civitas 
without the sutfragmm. It was properly a 
privilegium, but is ueefQl as illustrating; the 
history of tbe extension of the civitas Ro- 

e, enacted that 



PAPI'RIA PLAD-TIA, a plebiscitum of 
the year s c. 89, proposed by the tribunes C. 
Papirius Catbo and M. Plaulius Silvanue, in 
the consulship of Cii. Pompeius Straho and 
L. Porciua Cato, is called by Cicero a les of 
Siivanua and Carbo. [See Civitas ; Foe- 

PAPI-RIA POETfiXIA, [Lei Poete- 

'"'pAPPRIA TABELLA'Rf A. [Leges Ta- 



PEDUCAEA, ». c. 113, a plehiscitum. 
Beams to have been merely a privilegium, and 
not a geueral law against incestum. 

PETRE'IA, de dainuuiaae m.dn™, in case 

PETRO'NIA, probably passed in the time 
of Augustus, ana subsequently amended by 
various seaatus-consulta, forliade a master to 
deliver up his slave to fight with wild beasts. 

PINA'RIA, related to the giving of a judei 
within a limiled time, 

PLAETO'RIA. [Curator.] 

PLAUTIAorPLOTIA DE VI. [Vis.] 

PLAUTIA or PLOTIA JUDIOIA'RIA, 
enacted that fifteen 



c. 359, a plebiscitum, w 



POMPEIAE. There were various 1 
so called. 

De Civitatb, proposed by Cn. Pomj 
Slrabo. the father of Cn. Pompeius Maf 
prdbably in his consulship, n. c. BD, gave 



Transpada 
Cispauani. 



JuDli 



LEX PUBLILIA. 



IS,] 



I, p. 181.] 



Db Jdbg Magisteatuu 
3 be acandidate for pubhcoSces IpelHilo ho 
onoB) who was not at Rome ; but J. Caesai 
,'aa Bioppled. This was doubtless the old 
iw. but it bad apparently become obsolete. 
De Parricidhs. [Paericidiuu.] 
Trieumitia (b. c. 70). restored the old tri- 
■ 1 Sulla had nearly de- 



id only referred 



troved, [TBI 
De Vi, was a 



PO-RCIAE DE CA'PITE CIVIUM, 
DE PROVOCATIOTJE, ' ■ 

Roman citizen should be s 



PO'RCIA DE PROVJ-NCIIS, about e.g. 
IDS, the enactments of which are doubtful. 

PUBLI'LIA. In the consulship of L. Pi- 
narius and P. Furios, B.C. 473, the tribune 
Publilius Volero proposed, in the assembly of 
the tribes, that the tribunes should in future 
be appointed in the comilia of the tribes |ii( 
plebeii inagislralua irilulis comiliia fisreal), in- 
stead of by the centuries, as had formerly been 

were so numerous in the centuries, that the 
plebeians could not elect whom they wished. 
This measure was violently opposed by the 
patricians, whopievenlad the tnbcs from com- 
ing to any resolution respecting it throughout 
this year; hut in the folfowingyear, B. c. 471, 
Publilius was re-elected tribune, and together 
with him C, Laetorius, a man of stitl greater 
resolution than Publilius. Fresh measures 
were added to the former proposition : the 
aediles were to be chosen by the tribes, aa 
well as the tribunes, and the tribes were lobe 
competent to deliberate and determine on all 
matters affecting the. whole nation, and not 
suchonlyasmightconoern theplebes. This 
proposition, thoagh slill more violently resist- 
ed by the patricians than the one of the pre- 
vious year, was carried. Some said that the 
number of the tribunes was now for the first 
time raised to five, having been only two pre- 



ihould buid all Quirites, which is to the same 
lurporl as the Lei Horlensia of B. c, 286. It 
s probable, however, that the object of this 
aw was to render the approval of the senate 
1 sufficient conriimatioo of a plebiscitum, and 
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106 LEX KEOIA. 

cessary. 2.TbeBeconi1 law enacted, miI^w 

tugragaaa patrei a-ucloret ficrtnl. By pattei 
Lisy here means thecoriae ; and accordingl; 
lids law made the confirmation of the cunai 



necnriaealso. a.Tliethirdlaw enacted that 
ne of the two censors Bhould necessarily be 
plabeian. It is probable that there was also 



a fiinrlb law, which applied the Lici 
to the praetorship as well " '" "" 
ship, and which providr-" 



the c< 



should be a plebeian. 

PD-PIA, mentioned by Cicero, seems to 
hsTB enacted that the senate could not meet 
on comitialas dies. 

QUITSTIA, was a lex proposed by T. 
Quuitius Ciispinus, consul b, c. S, fur the pre- 
servation of the aquoedactus. 

RE'GIA. A Ltx Regia during; the kingly 
period of Roman history might have a twofold 
meaning. In the first place, it was a law 
which had been passed liy the comitia under 
the presidency of the king, and was thus dis- 
tinguished from a Lix JVit™'™, which was 



laws, the origin of which was attributed to 
the time of Hie kings, were called Leges Kc- 
giiu, though it by no means follows that they 
were a 



by the kings without the sanction of the ci 

f Roman hi 

made, though 

. by PapiaiuH or Pa- 
tbis compilation ivas called the 
jMj t^iviie j^apirianmii or Paplsiaattm. 

The second meaning of ier Rvgia dunng 
the kingly period was undoubtedly the eair- 
ta thai a[aie Lex CiaiaMdelmpenii. [Imt 



ries. Soma of these laws wi 
followed at a very late perioi 
tory. A cdlection of them' 



ancient w 



. This indeed is 



_ t be inferred from 

,._ _._we meet vrith under thei 

pire, for the name could scarcely ' 
invented then j " 



LEX SACEATA. 
Regia Lex conferred upon an emperor, was of 
a very different nature from that which in 
former times it had conferred upon the kings, 
' embraced all the ngbts and powers 
the popalus Romanus liad formerly pos- 
.... , so that the emjieror became what for- 
merly the populus hail been, that is, the bo'B- 
reicn power in the state. A fragment of such 
a lei regia, conferring the imperium upon 
Vespasian, engraved upon a brazen t*ble, is 
-till estant in the Lateran at Roma. 
RE-MNIA. [CiLUHNU.l 
REPETUNDA-RUM. [Hbvktundae.] 
RHO'DIA. The Rhodians had a maritime 
ode which was highly esteemed. Some of its 
rovisions were adopted by tbe Ramans, and 
ave thus been incorporated in the maritime 
iw of European states. It was not, however, 
lej in. the proper sense of the term. 
nO-SCIA THEATRALIS. proposed by 
the tribune L. Eoacius Otho, b, c. 07, which 
gave the equites a special place at ' 
spectacles m fourteen rows or seal 
gradibta the BrdmUnis) n 
1 the senators, which wb6 
, This lei also assignee 
place ta spendthrifts. The plirai 
jiwlKonJecim ardinitue is eqnivalen 

^ There are nun 

this lei, which is si 

called the Lex of Otho, ot 

Lme. It is supposed byso.. . 

:en enacted in the consulship of Cicero, 

RU'BRIA. The province of Gallia Cisal- 
_.na ceaaed to be a provincia, and became a 
part of italia, about the year n. c. 43. When 
Ibis change took place, it was necessary to 
provide for the administration of justice, as 
the usual modes of provincial adraiuistration 
would cease with the determination of the 
provincial form of government. This was 
effected by a [ex, a Targe part of which, on a 
bronze tablet, is preserved in the Museum at 
Parma. The name of this lei is not known, 
but it is supposed by some to be the Lex Bu- 






quired by tli 









BUPI'LIAE LEGES 1b. c. 131), w 
regulations established by P. Rupihi 
ten legati, for ■■■" -•'"■■"--—.'<'■'■ "* " 



■etho 



though not nearly so extensive. During the 
empire the curies continned to hold tbeir 
meelingB, though they were only a shadow of 
former times ; and after the election of a new 
emperor, they conferred upon him the impe- 
■ * form by a im CiirinM ci( 






The i 



uaily c. 



perium, howevei 






nofll 



these regulations as adecretum of Riipiliue, 
which he says they call Lei Rupilia ; but it 
was not a lex proper. The powers riven to 
the commisBioners by the Lei Julia Munici- 
nalis were of a simitar kind, 

SACRA'TAE. Leges were properly so 
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LEX SEMPRONIA. 
called wliich had for their object to raake a 
'^^ex SS Saris is slEO mentioned by 

■^Si-TURA. [LBi.p.l90a 

SCANTI'NIA, proposed by a '"™"?' '^''^° 

jeclwastoBoppresB unnotatal ctunea. Itei- 
leted in tho time of Cicero. 

SCRIBO'NIA. The dale and whole im- 

Cl«1Sittl'^SeX«rd'no?UV^"r:d 
bv usucapion. , , ..,„ 

SEMPEONIAE. the name of vanoas laws 
proposed by Tiberius and Caiua Semproniue 
Gracchus, _ , , -^ t 

AoRiHiA. In a.o. 133 the tribune T 
Gracchus reirived the Agrarian law of Licini 
FLboes LiCINIak] : he proposed tHat no o 
should possess more than 500 )iigera of the 
public land, and Ihat tha surplus land should 
6e divided among the poor citwens, who were 
not to liaTothe power or alienating it: neaiso 

500 iuoera, and each of their sons, if ihey hod 
any, half that quantity : finally, thai three com- 
S^irioners {iriimtuin) should be appointed 
every year to carry the law into alfect. Thra 
Lw naturally met with the greatest opposi- 
tion but it was eventually passed in the year 
in which it was proposed, and Tib. Gracchri^ 
C. Gracchus, and Appius Claudms were the 
three commissioners appointed under it. It 
was, however, nerer carried fully into effect, 
in consequence of the murder of Tib. Grac- 
chus Owing to the difficultiea which were 
experienced m carrying his brother s agrar^n 
law into effect, it was again brought forward 
by C. Gracchus, B. o. 123. 

De C*rlTE CivWM BoMXKORn». proposed 
by C, Gracchus B.C. 133 enacted that the 
p^ple only should decide ^.^Pf^*""^*^,^^ 
nut ot civil condition of a citizen, this law 
continued in force till the latest tunea of the 

"?^B''iuBNT*Ki», proposed by C. Gracchus 
B c 123 enacted that com shooW he sold by 
the state to the people once a month at five- 
riiihTof an as Yor each mwlius : Li.y say? 
^™^.sl( ("*"", that is e OE. and 4 oi,= 10 oa. 
liecBUse there was no coin to repi-esent thi 
drawn!. [As,] 






LEX SULPICIA. 
en Previously a fiied EUm was 
ioi the pay for all clothes and ai 

Nb qnis JoDicio c 
-■yCGrat ' - 
jho conspired to ooiam um t^ijuo.^..".."" ■ 
person in a judicium publicum. One of th 
Tovisions of the Lei Cornelia de bicaniswas 
the same effect. 

DePro¥INC11sConbulihibus, proposed by 
C Gracchus, a. c. 123. enacted that the senate 
)Uld fii each year, before the conutia for 
otine the consuls were held, the two pro- 
ices wliich were to be allotted to the two 



(jin) aboi 



Theie waa also a Seinpronian law concern- 
IT the province of Asia, which probabljdid 
ft formVrt of the Lei de Provinciis Con- 
ilaribus: it enacted that the tales of this 
rovince should be let out to farm by the cen- 
sors at Rome. This law was alterwards re- 
nealed bv J. Caesar. 

^ SEMPRO^IA DE FE-NERE, B.C. 193,- 

las a plebiscitum proposed hy a tribune 

pronius. whicli enacted that the law 

]ut money lent (jwcuiua ertdita.) should 

I o»me for the Socil and Latini {Socliac 

m,,^,, Laimvm) as for Roman citizens. The 

object of the lei was to prevent Roinans from 

■ ndingmoney in the name of the isocu who 

ere not bound by the fenebres leges. The 

II could obvionaly only apply within the jo- 

sdictionofRome. 

SERVrLlA AGRA'RU, proposed hy the 
ibune P. S. RuUua in the consuisbip of Cice- 
J, B. c. 63. was a very eitensive agranan la- 
atio ItwBsauccessfully opposed by Cicero; 
ut ii was in substance earned by J, Caeaar,- 
c 59 [Lki Julu AoRjKtA]. and is the lex 
ailed by Cicero Let Campana. from the pub- 
, .j__.n — t campanus bemg assigned 



„-__ [JunKi. p. 181J 

■AHis nroposeil by C. Gracchus 

ctedtAc • —---'•-■'''- 



their clothing gratis, and 
ha enrolled as a soldier unci 



SERVI-LIA JUDICIA-RIA, D. c. 106. pu- 
,.Ei p. 191.] It is assumed by aome writers 
that a lei oT the tribune Setvjus Glancia re- 
pealed the Servilia Judiciana two years alter 

'VlLVA-NlET CARBO'NIS. [Lei Pa- 
PiHiA Pljutia.] 

SCLPI'CIAE, proposed by the trihuneP. 
Solpioios Rufus. a supporter of Mariua, a. o. 
ee enacted the recall of the eiiles, the diatn- 
bnlinn of the new ciliiens and the libertini 
among the thirty-five tribes, that the coitimand 
in the Milbridatic war should be taken from 
SuUa and given W Marius, and that a aenalui 
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should not c 

more than 2000 denarii. The jasl 

may have been inteaded to eipel pi 

leges were repealed by Sulla. 
SIJLPI;CIA5BMPU0-NIA,B 



LEX SUMTUA]!IA. 



'[that 



only Ihoae who gavo entertainmenta 
hich eiceeded in eip«nse what the law had 
■escrri>ed, but also all who were present at 
ich entertammenla, should be liable to the 
■"■' ' "-- '— We ate not, however, 



:othi9l 



probably proposed by the 

ed the dedicatio of a templui 



by Livy, b 



fisted. 



■ "Pi - , 
)t altar wilh- 



. agreed in its chief provisions with 



pound ol 



tjorilyof of a new 

•"iiiiiTnl-HIAE,th.„.™of™|..„... S^S-.E,"' 
passed to prevent inordinateexpenaefsanif • ■ 
in banquets, dress, &c. In the states of ; 
tiquity it was conBidered the duty of gove 
ment to put n check upon eitravagance 
tte priTBte expenses of persons, and amc 
the Romans in particular we find traces 
this in the laws attributed to the kings, a 
m the Twelve Tables. The censors, to whom 
was entrusted the diaapHna or tum morum 
punished by the neta cmsoria all persons guilty 
«f what was then regarded as a luxurious 
mode of livrng; a great many instances of 
this kind are recorded. But as the lot 
luznry greatly increased with the foreign^,., 
queslsofthe republic and the growing wealth 
of the nation, various leges sumtuariae were 
passed at different times with the object of 
restraining it. These, however, as may ' 
supposed, rarely accomplished their obiet^ 
and in the latter times of the republic they 
were virtually repealed. The following list 
of them is arranged in chronological order : — 
Oppii, proposed by the tribune C. Oppius 
in B. 0. 315, enacted that no woman should 
have above half an ounce of gold, nor wear 
•a dress of different colours, nor ride in a car- 
riage io the city or in any town, ot within a 
mile of it, unless on account of public sacri- 
fices. This law was repealed twenty years 
afterwards, whence we frequently find the 
the first kx Eumtu- 



Lex Orchia m 



Ji*, proposed by the tribune C. Or- 
n B. p. 181, Umiled the number ol 
to be present at entertainments. 
(U, proposed by the consul C. Fan- 



that 

on certain festlTBls Ui 

it is called centmsis bv Luciliui, , .„„.. „„ „„ 
other days in each month not more than 30 
asses, and that on all other days not more 
than 10 asses, should he expended ; also that 
no other fowl but one hen should be served 
up. and that not fattened for the purpose. 

DiDu, passed b. c. 143, extended the Lex 
Fannia to the whole of Italy, and enacted 



upon the subject, inasmuch a 
'-^ginning to be neglect- 

■ r- — iage days.and on other 

days the same as the Lex Fannia ■ also that 
on ordinary days there should not be served 
up more than three pounds of fresh, and one 
nn„^ „f >,i, . , probably passed 



, was enacted on aceoi 
the Faunian and Uciniar 

igulated the expenses of entertainments' 
rayagance in funerals, which had been 
forbidden even m the Twelre Tables, was 
Iso restrained by a law of Sulla. 
Aeuilu, proposed by the consul Aemilius 
.epidus, B. c. 78, did not limit the expenses 
f entertainments, but the kind and quantity 



jr magistrate elect, should dine abroad 

ere except at the houses of certain per- 

This law bowever was little observed : 

3 are told that Anlius na.er dined out 

afterwards, that he might not see his own law 

violated. 

Julia, proposed by the dictator C. Juhns 

.^.,. „.r J .1.. ^ sumptuary laws 

rhich had fallen 
L.iu uiquQQ. jio bLdLiuiiHu oiZicers in the pro- 
ision market to seize upon all eatables for 
bidden by the law. and aometunessent lictors 
and soldiers to banquets to lake every thing 
which was not allowed by the law. 
JoLu, a lei of Augustus, allowed 200 ses- 
irces to be expended upon festivals on dies 
rofesti, 300 on those of the calends, ides 
ones, and some other festive days, and 1000 
pon marriage feasts. There was also an 
lict of Augustus or Tiberius, by which as 
mch as from 300 to 3000 sesterces were ai- 
med to be expended upon entertainments, 
being made with the hope of se- 



aed mhisreignfor the purpose of 
luxury, which forbade gold vasi 
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LEX TRIBUNITIA. 
employed, except for sacieil purp 
also prohibited the uss of silk garmenls to 
meo. This sumptuary law, however, was but 
Utile observed. Some regulations on the BOb- 
iecl were also made by Nero and the succeed- 
ing emperors, but they appear to hare been 
of little or no avail in checking the increasing 
love of luiury iti dress and food. 

TABELLAItlAE, the laws by which the 
ballot was inlioduced in voting in the comitia. 
As to the ancient mode of voting at Rome, 



B, c. 139. introduced tl 

tion of magistrates ; whence Cicero cans mc 
tabella einrfM""'"'''*'"''"'"- , „ 

Cassi*, proposed by the tribune L. Cassius 
Longinus, b. c. 137, introduced the ballot in 
the judiciiuB vKpuli.or cases tiled in the comi- 
tia by the whole body of the people, with the 
exception of cases of nerduelUo 

PiPiHiA, proposed by the Wibune C Papi- 
IS Carfio, B. 0. 131, introduced C" " ■--"-• ■- 



LEX VATINIA. 1! 

I of the kings under the presidency of the li 

isceierum. and was so called to disti 

h it from one passed under the president 

oflheking. [Lki Reoia.] 2. Any law nr 

posed by atribune of the plebs. 3. Thela 

proposed hy Pompey in 



le plete the power of i 

...^ ^ -prived by SpHa. 

U-LLIA DE A'MBltU. 



they had 

TU-LLIA DE A'MBltU. [J 

TU'LLIA HE LEGATIO'NE LI'BEl 



[Leoat 



58.] 



lagistrale tc. 



the 






of la 



A, pioposwi by C. Cael 

r, introduced the ballc* 

stduellio, which had been excepted 



Caldus, 
IS at 



^a1 - 

There was also a law brought forvi 
Msrius, B. c. 119. which was intendei 
cure freedom and order in voting. 

TARPE-IA ATE-ENIA. [AtkkniaTar- 

'^TERENTI'LIA, proposed by the tribune 
C. Terentilius, b. c. 462, but not earned, was 
a rogatio which bad for its object an amend, 
ment of the constitution, though m form it 
onlv attempted a limitation of the impennm 
conaulare. This rogatio probably led lo the 
subseonent lopalation of the decemvin. 

Tfflj-RIA. passed B. c. 121, eoncomed the 
public land in Italy as fer as the rivers Ru- 
Eioon and Macra, or all Italy except Cisajiane 
Gaul, the public land in the province o(_Alr-- 



ALE'RIAE, proposed by the consul P. 
Valerius Publicola.B.c.SOa.enacted: 1. That 
whoever attempted to obtain possession of 
loyal power should be devoted to the gods, 
togetlier with his substance. 2. That who. 
-..-_ ... — ^^^^y^^^^A tjy i\^Q sentence of a 
death, to bo scourged, 
fined, should possess the ti"ht of ap- 
peal (prousco/w) to the people. The patri- 
cians possessed previousiy the right of appeal 
from the sentence of a magistrate to their 
own council, the curiae, and therefore this 
law of Valerius probably related only to the 
plebeians, lo whom it gave thoright of appeal 
to the plehflian tribes, and not lo tha centu- 
ries. Hence tha laws proposed by the \ ale- 
rian family respecting the right of appeal are 
always spoken of as one of the chief safe- 
guards of the liberty of the plebs. The right 
ofappealdidnot eslend beyond a — '" •'"'" 

vhicb 

' VAL^^v...^^. — - 

proposed by the consuls L. Valerius and M, 
HoratiuB, b. o. «9, io the year after the tie 
lemvirate, enacted: 1. That a plebiscititii 
jhould be binding on the whole people, n' 
apeeUng the meaning of which e°""""" 



nublic Imid in the territory of Coiinlh. 
crobabiy other public land besides. II 
relieved a great part of the public land of the 
Und-tai {^igxl). Some considerable frag- 
menta of this IBS have come down loa8,en- 
fftaved on the back part of the same bronie 
tablet whieh contained the Servilia Lai Ju- 
diciaria. and on Repetundae. 

TREBO-NIA, a pletaacitiim proposedjjy 
L. Trebonius, b. c. 448, whict 

if the; '"^ ■"""'" 



ed should i 



re disBOlvei 
.t lill V 






: elect- 
le continued t 



Lt the comitia should hi 
' TRrBUNi'TIA. LAlawpassediiithetir 



sp^ Plkbiscitum. 2.' That whoever sboulii 

cure the electi<m of a magislrate without 
appeal should be outlawed, and might he 
kified by any one with impunity. 3. Renew- 
ed the penalty threatened against any one who 
should harm the tribunes and the aedilss, to 
whom were now added the iudices and de- 
cemviri. There is considerable doubt as to 
who are meant by the jvdicea and disemari. 

VALE'RIA, proposed by the consul M. Va- 
lerius, b. c. 309, re-enacted for the third time 
the celebrated law of his family respecting 
appeal {pfovocntioy from the decision of a ina- 
gistrate. The law specifiad no fined penalty- 
for its violation, leaving the judBes to deter, 
mine what the punishment should be. 

VA'RIA. IMajbstas.] 

VATraiA DE PEOVI-NCllS, was the 
enactment by which Julius Caesar obtained 
I the pi-ovince of Gallia Ciaalpma with Illyri- 
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900 LIB 

cum for live years, to which the senate added 
Gallia Transalpina. This plebiscilum wa» 
propcBcd hy the tribune Valinjua. A. Trebo- 
nia Lex subsequently prolonged Caesar's im- 
periuin for five years. 

VATraU. [Repbtundsk.] 

VATI-NIA. DE COLONIS, under which 
the Latina Colcmia [Latinitib] of Novum- 
Comum in Gallia Ciaalpina was planted 
B.C. 59. 

DE VI. [Via.] 

VIA'RIA. A vlaria lei which Cicero says 
the tribune C. Curio talked of; but nothing 
more seems to be known of it. Some modern 
writers speak of leges viariae, but there do 
cot appear to be any leges properly so called. 
The provisions as to roads in many of the 
Agrarian laws were parts of such leges, arid 



hadn. 



refeiE 






is^aVofQ. 



VI-LLIA aNNA'LIS. [Li 
VOCOTJIA, eiiactpd on the propO! 
Voconius Ssia, a tribunus plebis, B. i.. iv^. 

One provision of the les was, that no per- 
son who should be rated in the census at 
100,000 sesterces {teniam miUia ami) after 
the ceasua of that year, should make any fe- 
male luirgininn mw aailirreoi) his heres. The 
lex allowed no enceptions, even in favoor of 
an only dauchter. It only applied to testa- 
ments, and ttierefore a daughter or otber fe- 
male could inherit abintestato lo any amount. 
The vestal virgins could make women their 
heredes in all cases, which was the only ei- 
ceplion to the provisions of the lei Another 
provision of the lei forbade a person, who was 



vision secured something to die heres or Iie- 
ledes, but still the pro^sion was ineffectual, 
and the object of the lex was only accom- 
plished by the Lex Falcidia, B. e. 44, which 
enacted that a testator should not give more 
than three fourths in legacies, thus securing 
a fourth to the heres. 

LIBER (^idUDv) a hook. The most com- 
mon matenal on which books were written 
by the Greeks and Romans, was the thin 
coats or rind (tiber, whence the Latin name 
for a book) o( the Egyplbn papyrus. This 
Pjiuit, was called by the Egyptians Byblos 
whence the Greeks derived their 
a book 0i0Mov). The papyms- 
i in swamps to (he height rf 



f^iefo! 



r {charU) n 






-r, ^ of the papyri rolls will be under- 
stood from the following woodcut taken from 
PBintings found at Poinppii. 




quence of the prohibition of the export of pa- 

eyrus from Egypt by Ptolemy Epiphanes. 
: is probable, however, that Enmeoes iO; 



in the man- 

nfacture of parchment, as Heroilolus men- 
tions writing on skins aa common in hia time, 
and says timt (be loniana had been accus- 
tomed to give the name of skins (ii^ipaO 

The ancients wrote usually on only one 
aide of the naoer or parchment. The back 
■.ad of being written upon, 
ed with saffron colour or 
the cedras, which produced a yellow colour. 

As paper and parchment were dear, it was 
frequently the custom to erase or wash out 
writhig of little importance, and to write upon 
the paper or parchment again, which was 
then called PtUmpaes/ns (Tro^/n/njorof). 

The paper or parchment was joined li^ether 

so as to form one sheet, and when the work 

was finished, it was rolled on a slatf, whence 

it was called a tvlttmai ; and hence we have 

expression evthire Ubnm. When an au- 



of the ps 



usuX's 



thor divided a ... .__ 

usual to include only one book in a volume 
or roll, so that there was generally the same 
number of volumes as of books. 

In the papyri tolls found at Herculane- 
um, the stick on which the papyius is rolled 
does not project from the papyrus, but is con- 
cealed by it. Deually, however, there were 
balls orboaaes, ornamrated or painted, called 
jimbilici or cennui, which were fastened at 
each end of the stick and projected from the 
papyrus. The ends of the roll were carefully 
cut, polished with pumice-stone and coloured 
black ; they were called the geminat frtnies. 

To protect the roll from injury it was fre- 
quently put in a parchment case, which was 
stained with a purple colour or with the yel- 
low nf the Lutiim. 
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LIBRA. 

The title of the book (tiiidm. indti) waa 
written on a small strip of papyrus or parch- 
meatwithaligbtredcolaurlGoccainorint'uiint.' 
LIBERA'HA. [DiONVSi*, p. 130.] 
LI'BERl. [Ikqenui ; LiBBR-rUB.] 
LIBERTU3, LiBERTl'NUS. Freemen 
(libtri) were aitlier 7ngc™ [Inoendi] or Lib- 
irtini, Liberiini were those persons who had 
heen released from legal Eervilvide. A manu- 
mitted slave was Libertui (that is, libci-aius) 
with reference to hia master : with reference 
to the class to which he belonged after m 
umissio[i, he was Libtrtinas. Respecting 
mode in which a slave was manumitted, and 
his status after maaumission, see Mahdhisgio. 
At Athens, a liberated slave was called 
direAnt0£0(i^. When manumitted he did not 
obtain the oitizanahip, but was regarded as a 
miloiaa [MsTOicuaJ, and, as such, he had lo 
pay not only the metuicioii (ju-Toixiov), but a 
triobolon in addition lo it. His former mas- 
ter became his patron (Tr/wwriin/f), to whom 



, . The principal parts 

of this instrument were; 1. The beam (juffujn). 
2. The two scales, called in Greek Tdhiina, 
and in Latm lanctt. The beam was made 
without a tongue, being held b^ a ring or 
other appendage {ligula, fiuiio). nxed in the 
centre. The anneie^l woodcut represents 
Mercury anJ Apollo engaged in erploring tbe 
fates of Achilles and Meninoii, by weighing 
the attendant genius of the one against that 
of the other. 




LICTOR. 201 

uncial division, which has been noticed 



Deuni . . , 
Dexlans or Deci 
Dodrans. . , 
BesorBessis . 
Septum . . 
Semis or Semis: 
Quincuns . . 



Quadrans or Terunci 
Sextans .... 
Sescuncia or Sescun 



The divisions of the ounce are given a 
Jhcia. Where the word pendo, or its al 
iations p. or poNn.. occur with a simple i 
-t, the weight underst — ' ■- "-- '-' - 



93. 14 
97. 21 
101. 29 



Them 



lS libra 1 



is tbe libra. 






m) by lines marked on it, \nd used 'for 

L18RA-RII the name of slaves, who were 
nployed by their masters in writing or copy- 
g. sometimes called a^iiqunrii. They mast 
I distinguished from the Scribaepublici.viho 
ere freemen [Scbibae], and also from the 
lokEellors [Bidi.iopol*], to both ot whom 
IS name was also applied. 
LIBRARIES. IBiBLiOTHEC*.] 
LI-BRIPENS. [Mancimom.) 
LIBURNA, LIBU-RNICA, alight vessel, 
hich derived its name from the Libutni. 
The ships of this people were of great assiat- 
-iceloAugnstusattheballleofActium; and 
:nerience having shovni their efficiency, ves- 
Is of a similar kind were built and called by 
e name of the people. 

LICTOR, a public ofBcer, who attended on 
(he chief Roman magistrates. The number 
which waited on the different magistrates is 
ated in the article Faeces. 
The office of hctor is said lo have been de- 
rived by Romulus from the Etruscans. The 
B went before the magistralea one by one 

„ itrate was caUed pnniimH liclcr, lo whom 
the niagisl rate gave his commands; and as 
this lictor was always the principal one, wa 



The li 



ad to inflict punishment oi 
condemned, especially in th 
citizens ; for foreigners am 
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LITUUS. 
■3 were punishad by the Carnifei ; and 1 1 

inded preceding UlnBtraUona is from an ancient 
niaBistrale | specimen of Etraacan =="lpWf^^^Pi''5f?i^.8 



p™«). It 1 



LORICA. 
alien (timplvm), into regions («- 
1 very frequently eihihlted upon 



persona to pay proper respect to a raaBistrate 
caasLna by, which consisted in dismounting 
From horBeback, uncovering the head, stand- 
ing out of the way, &c. 

The lictors were originally chosen froni the 
plebs, hut afterwards appaat to haTO been 
Eenerally freedmen, probably of the magis- 
trate on whom they attended. 

Lictors were properly only granted to thoE( 
magistrates who had the Impenum. Conse 
oaently, the tribunes of the plebs never had 
llctora, nor several of the other magisttatee. 
Sometimes, however, lictors were granted to 
persons as a mark of respect or for the sake of 
protection. Thus by a law of the Triumvirs 
every vestal virgin was accompiuiied by a lie- 
tor whenever she went out. and the honour 
of one or two lictors was usually granted to 
the wives and other female inerabers of the 
Imperial family. „ ji- 

There mere also thirty hctors called J^clwf* 
Cariali, whose duty it v '" ""^ """ 



augur; thei 



ro others are Roman dt 



it the e> 



e luba and 
M, the former being straight, while the 
IBS bent round into a spiral shape. 
s are usually characterized as harsh 






! Uttle 



, and when the 



at frequently formed of 



ited by the thirty 

\lMEN. [J*NiJA.l 

LINTER, a light bo 
the trunk of a tree, ani -„ 

LITHOSTRO-TA. [Domus. p. 127.1 

LITRA (Xirpol, a Sicilian silver^ 
in value to the Aeginetan obol. 

LITURGIES. [Leitoi 

LITUUS probably an Eti 
nifying craottd. 1. The crooked 

by the augi- '-'■ "■'••-'• ""■" 

Bipanoa -"■ 




LIXAE. [Calones.] 

LODIX, a small shaggy blanket. It was 
also used as a carpet. 

LOGISTAE. rEnTHYNE.] 

LOOKING-GLASS. [Speculum.] 

LOOM. [TELi.l 

LORI-CA (eipoll. a cuirass. The cuiraM 
was worn by the heavy-armed iniantry botn 
among the Greeks and Uoinaiis. The sol- 
diers commonly wore cuirasses made of flex- 
ible bands of steel, or cuirasses of chain mail ; 
but those of generals and officers u! 

■ ■ ■* of two yiaXa, the "'^-o'^- 
iece, made of bronze, iron, . 
oinad by meina of buckles , , 
pilhets atTriiJurof and ■po^iduTOC ai 



iH of Ilea! 
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LUCERNA. 
s ; thft former on account 1 Among the Asiatic nations the cuira 

„, ,„ ,„„^ .^ .o the scales of fish ac-ni- ftequontljr ii 

civ), tlie lalter to the scales of serpents t0o- ] Satmatians and other 







LU'CBRES. , .J 

LUCERNA i;ti>;t'«C> »" oi' '""^P- ^^^ 
Greeks and Romans onginBlly used candles ; 
but in later times candles were chiefly con- 
fined to the houses of the lower classes. 
rCiUnBLA.] Agreat number of ancient lamps 
lias come down to us ; the gteatei part of 
which ate made of terra cotta, but also a con- 
siderable number of bronze. Most of tjie 
lamps ate of an oval form, and flat upon the 
top, on which there ate frequently figures in 
relief. In the lamps there are one or more 
round holes, according to the number of wic Us 
(eUvchnia) burnt in it ; and as these holes were 
called from an obvious analogy, tWKTijpe^ i 
aiSai, literaUy nostrils or nozzles, the lam 
was also called JtfimoBij^s, i«mjMOJ, T, 
mr/ios, or Polj/myxos. accordmg as it conlaii 
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person, 






tbey may be considered 
diiided by (he Romans into 



L0CTA, LUCTA- 
jra'^aiaitoaivit, O! «o™>)/ii;riJc;/j, vncom. 

The Greeks asctibed lliein'entionofwr 
ling to mylhieal personages, and Mercury, — . 
god of all tymnaslic eierciaes, also presided 
over wreBtline, In the Homeric age wrest- 
ling was much practised; during this period 
wrestlers contended naked, and only the loins 
were cocered with the {jerizoina {irspKuiia), 
and this eUBlom ptohably remainal through- 
out Greece until 01. 15, from which time the 
neriioma was no longer used, and wresllsrs 
fought entirely naked. In the Homeric agt 
the cuBtom of anointing the body for the pur 
wrestling does not appear io hati 
. . .'n known, but in the time of Solon it wai 
quite general, and was said to have beei 
adopted liy the Cretans and Lacedaemonian! 
at a very early period. After the body wai 
anointed, it was strewed over with sand o 
dust, in order to enable the wrestlers to laki 
B Urm hold of each other. If one cranbatan 
threw the d hree nw h vl ry 

was decided W es pra _ed all 

the areal a m of G t 



C 



of the solemnilies, these festna 
are called ludi. Sometimes Id 



All ludi 
two classes, Judi arcenssa anti luai scemci, nu- 
cordingly as they were held in the circus or 
in the theatre ; in the latter case they were 
mostly theatrical representations with their 
various modifications ; in the former they con- 
sisted of all or of a part of the games enume- 
ratedinthearticlesCiitcusHndGLADlATOHEs. 
Another division of the ludi into tUli, impcra- 
iut, and volim. is analogous to the division of 
hefetiae. CFkbiab.] 

The Bupermtendence of the games, and Ihe 
solemnities connected with them, was in most 
jases entrusted to the aediles. [Akdiles.1 
if the lawful rites were not observed in the 
"elffatioD of the ludi, it depended upon the 
lision of the pontiffs whether they were to 
™ held again (inilourDrO <" not. An alpha- 
belical list of the principal ludi is subjoined. 
LuDiApoLLiNABBswereinBtitutedatRome 
jring the second Punic war, after the battle 
of Cannae (212 s. c), at the command of an 
oracle conlamed in the books of the ancient 
seer Marciua, in order to obtain the aid of 
Apollo. They were held every year under 
the superintendence of the praetor nrbanus, 
and ten men sacrificed to Apollo, according 
to Greek rites, a boll with gilt boms and two 
while goats also with gilt horns, and to La- 
tona a heifer wfth gill horns. The games 
themselves were held in the Circus Maiimus, 
the spectators were adorned with chaplels, 
and each citizen gave a conlnhotion towards 
defraying the espenses In B. c 208, it was 
ordained thattheyshoold always he celebrated 
on theGlh of July. 

Loni Cap[TOi.ini were instituted s. c. 38T, 
after the departure of Ihe Gauls from Rome, 
as a token of gratitude towards Jupiter Capi- 
tolinus, who had saved the capilol in the hour 
ofdanger. The superintendence of the games 
was entrusted to a college of priests called 

IEdIH dlBCENSES, ROMANI Or MAHNI,werB 

celebrated every year during several days, 
from the fourth to the twelfth of September, 
in honour of the three great divinities, Ju- 
piter, Juno, and Minerva, or, according to 
others io honour of Jupiter, Census, and 
Neptunos Equestris. They were superin- 
■ tended by the curule aedilea. For further 
particulars see CiKCus. 

Luni CowPlTii.icii, [ComMTaMi.] 

Ludi Fi.ob*liis. [Floralu.] 

Ludi Phnebkes were games celebrated at 
the funeral pyra of illustrious pereons. Such 
games are mentioned in the very eariy legends 
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LUDI. 
of the history of Greece '^^^R^^^' ^t^ 
continued wilh various i""''''''?""''/""," ''"h 
inlroduction of Christianity- It '""S at sucn 

lime, which henceforwards were the most 
esaential port in all funeral games. lULi- 

LuD. PLEBEii were ■'"'«".«f,.Pi,"^J^^y "'^ 
commemotalion of tr 



LUPERCAl.IA. 20r 

ail, Mars, Diana, Vesta, Hercules 
LatoiiW the Parcae, and to Dis ffl'°^'^ 
The solemnities began at the seconc 
■ of the night, and the emperor openei 
I, by the river side with the ^orifice 
. -^ . . .._ -Lr. -D»»..><^ Upon three 



;d for the purpose, : 



which 1 



conunemotaiion oi '"^'^'•""'-i'" ,i,» a 
Ihe patricians and plebeians after the fi 
cession to the mons aacer, or, accord 
otheis,tothe Aventine. They were h 
the idth, 17th. and 18th of tiov^nhe 
were conducted hy the fl^'*'"^^^!!," 
republic these garni 



D Choi 



buring the time ^. 

ete called Mi Ta 
Z"?^^- Sr'iWrii, and it was not .... 
the time of Augustus that they bore the name 

''^n/T^°"T^'"i or T^i are perha^E 
nothiug but different forms of the 
idofthesame root asTarqoiniu=. . .- - 
ere various accounts respectmg the origin 
■ the Eames, yet all aeree in staling that they 
were c^Sir^ted for tfie pur^se of averluig 
from the state some £^^'1 o^amrty by 
it had been afflicted, and that they wei 
in honour of Djs and Proserpina. Jroiii li.c 
time of the consul Valerius Poplicola down 
to that of Augustas, the Tarentine games 
were held only three times, ^d ag^n onlj 



of 



lergencii 



ino noi ai Oil, fixed 
conclude that their 
Fay connected with 
jnecula). Not long 



certain cycles of 

after Augustus hau ooouiun.- .. 

Dowetin the lepuhhc, the quuido,,........ ■■.■ 

nounced that according U> their books hd. 
"^I«« ought to be Seld,and atthesami 
time tried to prove from history tlf '""'''" 
times they h£d not only been celebrated 
pealedly, but »hnost regularly once i 
'^The^estival, however, which vras nr 
WBB in reality very different from the „..- 
Tarentine games ; for Dis and P™!erpma 

vmilies in honour of whom the ludi 

res were celebrated. The festival tuux j.,.-^ 

in saromer and lasted for three days and 

three nights. On the first day Ihi 

commenced in that part of the Cami 

tius, which had belonged to the last 

from whom it derived its name ii 

and sacrifices were offered to Jupitfc. .., 

Neptune Miner^-a, Veiins, Apollo, Mercury. 



sminkTcd with the blood of the ■ 
■^ ■-themselves were burnt- A temporary 
»t..>,t. like that of a theat.e was erected in the 
Tarenlum, and illuminated with lights and 
to' this scene fesdve hymns were sung by a 
..lorus, and various other ™r^'"™'^''*'|"g^ 
with Iheatrica performances, looK p ace. liu 
le the morning of the first day the people 
Sit to the capilol to offer solemn sacnfic^ 
Jupiter; thence they returned to the Ta- 
rrWum to sing choruses in honour of Apollo 
Tnd Di^na. On the second day the ncfclest 
matrons at an hour fixed by an oracle, assem- 
bled on the Capitol, offered sopphcations, sang 
hvmns to the coda, and also visited the altar 
of Juno. The emperor and the quindccimviti 
■ sacrifices which had been vowed he- 
,„.^, ... all the great divmities. On the third 
day, Greek and Latin choruses were sung in 
inctuary of Apollo by three times nine 
ind maidens of great beauty whose po- 
were still alive. The object of these 
s was to implore the protection of the 
I guu. for all cities, towns, and offi<*r3 of the 

l-p'-. pr^^j^XwCh ™ «isp 

ir the occasion and adapted lo the 

t„^u.,.=i.,....*s of the time. During the whole 

of the three days and nights, games of ev^ 

! carried on in all ttie circusB» 

_nd sacrifices were offered in 

iui^^lemplW^^^.^ of the ludi saeeulares 

of Augustus took place in the 



or Tad 



■ l^ii 



[LOD] 

, p. 167.] 



LUDIJS. lULADUTOKts, 

LUDUS TROJAE. [Cm 
LDPERCA'LIA, one of the .....=. "■-;-"- 
festivals, which was celebrated evenr 
honour bf Lupercus, the god of fertJ- 
I itv'"' it was originally a shepherd-festival, antt 

lere Romulus and Remus we« said to have 
n nurtured by the she-wolf ; the place con- 






Here the Lup 



I Jjlinetcus. neie n'= '■- 

I the day of the Lupercali 



icfifice.1 
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XI the Lupe__., 

and one of the latter touched their foreheads 
with a sword dipped in the blood of the vic- 
time ; other Luperci immediately after wiped 
off the bloody spots with wool dipped in milk. 
Hereupon the two youths were obliged to 
i.___L _... :. ... . _i...j j,f laughter. Thi- 



. . over, the Lupeici partook of a meal, _. 
which they were plentifully supplied with 
wine. They then cut the sEins of the goats 
which they had sacrificed, into pieces: with 
some of which thoy covered parts of their 
liody in imitation of the god Lupercus, who 
was represented half naked and half covered 
with goat skin. The other pieces of the skins 
they cut in the shape of thongs, and holding 
them in their hands they ran with them 
through the streets of the city, touching or 
striking with them all perEong whom they 
met in their way, and especially women, who 
CTen used to come forwaid voluntarily for the 
purpose, since they believed that this cere- 
mony rendered them fruitfnl, and procured 
them an easy delivery in childbearing. This 
act of running about with thongs of goatskin 
was B symbolic purification of the land, and 
thai of touching persons a purification of men. 
for the words by which this act is designated 
are/e&raars and fca(ni«. The goatskin itself 
was called /ttraum, the festive day iliia fib- 
Tuata, the month in which it occurred Febraa- 
riw, and the god himself Ftbnau. 

The festival of the Lupercalia, though it 
necessarily lost its original import at the time 
when the Romans were no longer a nation of 
shepherds, was yet always observed in com- 

- " 1 of the founders of the city. M. 

, _n his consulship, was one of the 

tci, and not only ran with 



were onmnal . , 
and which was said to have 
by Romulus and Remus. The college was 
divided into two classes, the one called FMi 
or Fabiani, and the other Quiaailii or Quincti- 
liaai. The office was not for life, but how long 
it lasted is not known. Julius Caesar added 
to the tvto classes of the college a third with 
the name of Julii or Julian', and made Anto- 
uius their high-priest. He also assigned to 
them certain revenues (uecligalia) which were 
afterwards withdrawn from them. 

LUPUS FE'RREUa, the iron wolf used 



es, and consisted in (he 



LUSTRATIO. 
by the besieged in repelling the attacks of the 
besiegers, and especially in seizing the baiter 
ing-ram and diverting its blows. 

LUSTRATIO {K&dapuif), was originally 
a purification by ablution in wal^r. Dut the 
lustrations, of which we possess direct know- 
ledge, are always connected with saciilices 
and other religious 

aprinkhng of wate , 

laurel or olive, and at Rome ei _^ 

means of the aspei^llum, and in the burning 
ot certain materials, the smoke of which was 
thought to have a uurify ing effect. Whenever 

customary to carry them around the person 
or thing to be purified. Lustrations were 
made m ancient Greece, and probably at 
Rome also, by private individuals when they 
had polluted themselves by any criminal ac- 

underwent purifications to expiate the crime 
or crimes committed by a member of the com- 
munity. The most celebrated purification of 
this kind was that of Athens, performed by 
Gpimenides of Crete, after the Cylonian mas- 






Purif 









unhallowed by profane 
uBo, as uy burying dead bodies in it, as was 
the case with the island of Delos. 

The Romans performed lustrations on many 
occasions, on which the Greeks did not think 
of them; and the object of most Roman lus- 
trations was not to alone for the commission 
of crime, but to obtain the blessinsof the gods 
upon the persons or things whi^ were lus- 
trated. Thus lieMs were purified after the 
business of sowing was 



!s.] Sheep w 



': ;ai 



before they took the held were lustrated, end 
as the solemnity was pfobably always con- 
ited with a review of the troops, the word 



also used in the sense of the m__ 
em review. The establishment of a new col- 
onv was always preceded by a lustralto with 
sofemn sacrifices. The city of Rome itself, 
as well as other towns within its dominion, 
always underwent a lustratio. alter they had 
been visited by some great calamity, such aa 
civil bloodshed, awful prodigies, and the Hte. 
A regular and general lustratio of the whole 
Roman people look place after the completion 
of every lustrum, when the censor had fiiished 
his census and before he laid down his office. 
This lustratio {also called lustrum) was con- 
ducied by one of the censors, and held with 
sacrifices called Svonctauriiiti, beeanse the 
sacrifices consisted of a pig (or ram), a sheep, 
and an oi. It took place in the Campus Mat- 
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around the asaembLed multitude. 

LUSTRUM <froin l<^, Gt. Ao&j) is propetly 
Bpealung: a lustration or puntication, and in 
paclioular Ibe puritication of the whale Roman 
people performed by one of the censors in the 
Campus ManJus, after Ihe business of the 
census was over. [Census ; Lustratio.] 
As this putitication look place only once in 
fiTe years, the word lustrum was also used to 
designate the time between two lustra. The 
first lustrum was performed in B. 0. A66, by 
king Sersius, atiet he had completed his cen- 
sus, and it is said to have taken place subse- 
quently every five years, after the census was 
over. The census might be held without the 
lustrum, and indeed two cases of this kind are 
recorded which happened in b. c, 159 and 214. 
In these cases the lustrum was not performed 
oa account of some great calamities which 
had belallen the republic. 

The time when the lustrum took place has 
been very ingeniously defined by Niebuhr. 
Six: ancient Romulian years of SIM days each 
■■' ' ' "■ ' le day, equal to 



of 31 



davs e: 



ancient years made 1824 days, wliile the five 
Bolar years contained 1625 days. The lus- 
Irnm, or the great year of the ancient Romans, 
was thus a cycle, at the end of which, (he be- 
ginning of the ancient year nearly coincided 



1 that 



>f the s< 






s the CI 



, ._ _., jt perfect, a month of 

24 days was intercalated in every eleventh 
lustrum. Now it is highly probable that the 
recurrence of such a cycle or great year was, 
from the earliest times, solemnized with sac- 
rifices and purifications, and that Servius 
Tuliius did not introduce them, but merely 
connected them with bis census, and thus set 
the esample for subsequent ages. 
Many writers of the latter period of the re- 

fublic and during the empire, use the word 
istrum for any apace of live years, and with- 
any regtti^ to the census, while others 
u apply 11 in the sense of the Greek pen- 



taeteris or an Olympiad, which contained only 



LYRA {Xipa. 'Lat.filss), a lyre, one of the 
most ancient musical instruments of the 
stringed kind. The Greeks attributed the 
invention of the lyre to Mercury, who is said 
to have formed the instrument of a tortoise- 
sbetl, over which he placed gut-strings. The 
name Xvpa, howeier, does not occur in the 
Homeric poems, and the ancient lyre, called 
in Homer phonamx (^p^iyj) and ciiharis 



^ lyra of ancii 
>oth sides. Tl 



because it was made of a torit 

The lyre had originally three or four strings, 
but after the time of Terpander of Antissa 
(about B. c. 650), who is said to have added 
three more, it was generally made with seven. 
The ancients, however, made use of a variety 
of lyres ; and about the time of Sappho and 
Anacreon sevctal stringed instruments, such 
as magadi/t barbitim, and others, were used in 
Greece, arid especially in Lesbos. They had 
been introduced from Asia Minor, and their 
number of strings br eiceeded that of the 
lyre, for we know that some hail even twenty 
strings, so "-- ■ ■'-- • ' 



bled a 



lern harp than a 



the lyra ar 



great and full-sounding bottom, which c. 
tinned as befo^ to be made generally of tor- 
toise-shell, from which the horns rose as from 
the bead of a stag. A transverse piece of 
wood connecting the two horns at or near 
their top-ends served to fasten the strings. 
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MAGISTRATUS. 



mostcosllymannerwilliEold and ivory. The 
l;re was considered as a more manly instru- 
ment llian the citliHrn, wtiicti, on account of 

culated for tiie middle tones. The lyre when 
played stood in an upright position between 
the knees, while the cilhara stood tipun the 

held with the left hand and played with the 
right. It has generally been supposed that 
the strings of these instrnmenta were always 
touched with a little staff called pleclnm 
(ir^/trpov), but among the paintings discov- 
ered at Herculanenm we find several instan- 
ces where the persona play the lyre with their 
lingers. The lyre was at all times only played 

The^LatT^i^^^fcs, which was used for 
a lyre as well as a cithara, ia protiably the 
same as the Greek o^dff.wliich signifies gut- 

The lyre fciikara or phorminx] was at first 
used in the recitations of epic poetry, though 
it was probably not played during the recita- 
tion itaelf, but only aa a prelude before the 
minstrel commenced his story, and in the in- 
tervals or pauses between the several parts. 



MAGADIS. [LvKi.] 

MAGISTER, which contains the same root 
as mo^-is and mog-tiiH, was apphed at Home 
to persons possessing various kinds of offlcea, 
and especially tu the leading person in a col- 
legium or corporation [CoLLEOitiB]; thus" - 



I the 









corooration of equitea, 
at Rome. 

MAGISTRATUS \ 
amdn vraeal. The K. „ 
sole Magisttatus ; he had all the 
On the expulsion of the Kings, two Consuls 
were annually appointed, and they were Ma- 
giatraCus. In course of time other Magistratus 
were appiiinted ; namely, dictators, censors, 
praetors, aediles, tribunes of the pleba, and 
the Decemviri litibus ludicandis. The go- 
vernors of provinces with the title of Proprae- 
tor or Proconsul were alao Magistratus. 

The word Magistratua contains the same 
element as imi^(t9lcr)andiiuig(niis); anditsig. 



nitiea both the person and the office, as we see 
in the phrase at msgitimiu abdisan. 

The auspicia masima belonged to the con- 
suls, praetors, and censors, and the minora 
auspicia to the other magistratus ; accord- 
ingly, the consuls, piaetors, and censors were 
called Majortt, and they were etected at the 

were called Minares. The former had the 
imperium, the latter had not. The magistra- 
tus were also divided into curules and ihosa 
who were not curules! the magistratus eu- 
rules were the dictator, consuls, praetors, cen- 
sors, and the curule aediles, who were so 
called, because they bad the juB aellae curulis. 
The magistrates were chosen only from the 
patricians in the early republic, but m course 
of time the plebeians shared these honours, 
with the exception of that of the Interrei : 
the plebeian magistratus, properly so called, 
were the plebeian aediles and the tiihuni 
plebis. 

MAJESTAS pretty neatly corresponds to 
treason in English law; but all the offences 
included under majestas comprehend more 
than the English treason. One of the offences 
inc3nded in majestas was the effecting, aiding 
in, or planning the death of a magistratus po- 
puli ILomani, or of one who had imperium or 
potestas. Though the phrase crinum majeiia- 
lis was used, the complete expression, was 

The word majestas, consistently with its 
■ ■ " ' ' ■ ■'" "he magnitude 

ordingly. the 






e Romt 



srds, 



. The 



consequently 
signifies any act by which this majestas is 
impaired, ]n the republican period the term 

applied to cases of a general betraying or sur- 
rendering his army to the enemy, eiciting 
sedition, and generally by bis bad conduct in 
administration impairing the majestas of the 



The old punishment of 






In the early tunes of the republic, every act 

or it( peace was cal led perdaellia, and the of- 
fender IperdviUis) was tried before the popu^ 
lus (poputi judieiB), and, if convicted, put to 
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dealli. PtniaelUs originally signified hmiis; 
and thus (he old otfence of perduellio was 
equivalent to making wai on the Roiuaa stale. 
The trial for perdueftio {pcrd-aillinds j-adicium) 
existed to the later times of the republic; but 
the uams seems to have almost fallen into dia- 
nse, luid various te^es were passed for the pur- 
pose of determiomg more accurately what 
should be maJBStas. These were a lei Apu 
leia.jirobablf passed in the lifth consulship o 
Manns, the exact contents of which are un 
known, B lei V aria n. c. 01, a lex Comelii 

! Based by L. Cornelius Sulla, and the lej 
ulia, which continued under the empire ti 
be the fundamental enactment on this sub 
ject. This lex Julia is by some attributed ti 
C. Juhus Caesar, and assigned to the yea: 






find the phra: 



It » 






peratoj . „ ,...,... 

thuig new to apply the term to the emperor, 
considered in some of his various capacities, 
for it was applied to the magistratus under the 
republic, astotheconsulatid praetor. Horace 
even addresses Augustus in the terms inajei- 
ias, but this can hardly be viewed otherwise 
than as a personal compliment, and not as said 
with reference to any of the offices which he 
held. 

MALLE-OLUS, a hammer, the transverse 
head of which was formed for holding pitch 
and tow, which, having been set on fire, was 
ptoiected slowly, so that it might not be eX' 
tingnisbed during its flight, upon houses and 
other buildings in order to set them on fire: it 
was therefore commonly used in sieges to- 
gether with torches and falaricae. 

MA-LLEUS, dim. MALLE'OLUS (,Jai- 
ar^p. mtiipa, dim. (r^upiw}, a hammer, a mal- 
let. In the hands ol the farmer the maltet of 
wood served to break down the clods {oceare) 
and to pulveriie them. The butcher used it 
in slaying cattle, hy striking the head, and we 
often read of it as used by the smith upon the 
anvil. When several men were employed at 
the same anvil it was a matter of necessity 
that they should strike in time, and Virgil, 
accordingly, says of the Cyclopes, " inter se 
brachia tollunl in na""™™^ (B™™. 
JiBi.riii.452.) The 



■(e«,Tgv 



ceue which he 
e anneied woodcut, taken 

_ isrelief, in which Vulcan, 

Brontes, end Sleropes, are seen forging the 
metal, while the third Cyclops, Pyracmon, 




lu^ht with thiai 

figures which were eiliier smail and fine, so 
of theit parts being beaten as thin as p3[ 
and being in very high relief, as in the bron 
.jo:_: r_.i 1 ptoportious, being cc 

MaScEP^ has the same relation to Man- 
cipium that Auspex has to Auspicium. it is 
properly qaimmm oapii. But the word has 
several special significations. Mancipes were 
they who bid at the pnhlic lettings of the cen- 
sors for the purpose of farming any part of the 
public property. Sometimes the chief of the 
publicani genBtally are meant by this term, as 
they were no doubt the bidders and gave the 
— irity, and then they shared the undertafc- 
with others or underlet it. The mancipes 
lid accDi^ingty have distinctive names ac- 
'■ — '" ■'•- kind of revenue which they 

MANCI-PIUM." MANCiPA'Tia These 

ords are u^d to indicate tlie formal transfer 

of the ownership of a thing, and ate derived 

from the fact that the person who received the 

thing took hold of it (mandjuuit diciinr ^ia 

leai apprehension, but one which was accom- 
panied with certain forms described by Gaius 
-' ■ - ' ■ " illaocipatio is effected m the 



berty {pabrra), and aii 
another person of the st 



g hold of the lhin| 
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310 MANUMlSSiO, 

lium, and he is purchased by me with this 
piece of money (om) and brazen aoales. He 
then striken the scales with the piece of 
money, and gives it lo.lhe eeller as a symbol 
of the price l^qmiipreiii loco)." This mode of 
transfer applied to all free persons or slaves, 
aniniiila or lands, all of which persons and 
things were called ResManem; other thinas 
were called Nk Mancipi. Lands (praedia) 
might be thus transferred, though the parties 
to the mancipatio were not on the lands ; but 
all ulhet things, which were objects of 
cipatio, were only ttaiisferable in the pre- 
hension was a necessary part of the ceremony. 
The parly who transfetred the ownership of a 






thing piirau 



Mancipium may be 
complete ownership, i 
to USUI and lofrucnu. 
mancipinm signifies e 



SlTUI 



MANDATUM, often signifies 



1 inferior. Under thee 
e the CO 



pire the mandata principum were thi 
mands and instructions given to goven 
provinces and others. 
.MANITULUS. [EiEKCiTns, p. 146.] 

MANU-BIAE. [Spoli*.] 

MANUMI'SSIO was the form by which 
slaves were released from slavery. There 
were three modes by which this was effected, 
namely, Vindicta, Census, and Teslamentum. 
Of these the mannmissio by vindicta is pro- 
bably the oldest, and perhaps was once the 
only mode of manumission. It is mentioned 
by Livy as in use at an early period ; and, in- 
deed, he slates ihat some persons refer the 
origin of the vindicta to the avent which he 
relates, and derive its name from Vindicius ; 
the latter part, at least, of the supposition is 



MATRAUA. 

used for festucal 

In the CI 
registered by the censors as a citizen with his 
master's consent. The third mode of manu- 

slave by his will {teatammtwn). 

The actof manumission established the re- 
lation of patroims and lihertus between the 
- ■ 3r and the manumitted. When 

id by a citiien, the libetlus took the 
praenomen and the gentile name of the manit- 
missor. and became in a sense a member oi 
the gens of his patron. To these two names 
he added some other name as a cognomen, 
either some name by which he was previously 
known, or some name assumed on the occa- 
sion : thus we find the names M.TuUius Tiro, 
P. Tetenlius Afer, and other Uke names. The 
relation between a patronus and tibertus is 
stated under Psthonus. 

Before the year B.C. 311, the libertjni had 
not the sufftagiom, hut in that year the cen- 
sor Appius Claudius gave the tibertihi a place 
in the tribes, and from this time the lihertmi 
had the suffragium after they were duly ad- 

304, they were placed in the tribus urbanae, 
and not allowed to perform military service. 
In the censorship of Tiberius Gracchus, B- c. 
169, they were placed iii one of the tribus ur- 
banae, determined by lot. Subsequently, by 
a law of AemlUus Scaurus, about b. c. IIG, 
they were restored to the four city tribes, and 
this remained their condition to the end of the 
republic, though various attempts were made 
to give them a better suffrage. 

A tai was levied on manumission by a lei 
ManUa, b, c, 357: it consisted of the twen- 
tieth part of the value of the slave, hence 
called Vimsima. 
MANUS FERREA. [H.hpaqo.] 
MARRIAGE. [MATHinoNinji.] 
MARSU'PIUM iiiapavmoo, ^aldvTiuv), 
a purse. Theputseuf«d 
by the ancients was corn- 



laid arod 



vindictB 

his slave belbre the magisttatus, f 
the grounds (causa) of the intended 
sion. The lictor of the magiBlratus 
Uc^tuca) on the head of the slay 

Knied with certain formal words 
declared (hat he was a free man ei jure 

master in' the meantime held the slave, and 
after he had pronounced the words Anne Somi- 
nem tibtrum vok, he turned him round and let 
him go ( fmitit tmami) .whencethegeneralname 
of the act of man omission. The word vuidicta 




only a 






holding one in his hand, 
of which the anneied 
woodcut from an intaglio 
in the Stosch collection 



HATERFAMI'LIAS. 

'. 21 a.] 

MATRA'LIA, a festivs 
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everyyearonthellthof June, in honour of the 
goddess Mater Matnla, whose temple stood 
m the Forum Boatlum. It was celebrated 
only by Roman mBtrons. and the sacrifices 
offered to the goddess consisted of cakes 
haked in pots of earthenware. S!a?eswere 
not allowed to take part in the eotemnities, or 
to enter the temple of the goddess. One slave, 

only to be eiposedtoa harailiating treatment, 
for one of the matrwis gave her a blow on the 
cheek, and then sent her away from the tem- 
ple. The matrons on this occasion took with 
them the children of their sisters, but not 
their own, held them in their arms, and prayed 
for their welfare. 

MATRONAliIA, a festival celebrated on 
the Kalends of March in honour of Juno Lu- 
cina. Hence Horace says, "Martiis tatlebs 
quid agam Ealendis." 

MATRIMO-NIUM, NU'PTIAE, (yauos). 
marriage. 1. linKEit. The ancient Greek 
legislators considered the ralation of marriage 

tiublio or general interest. This was particu- 
arly the case at Sparta, where proceedings 
might be taken against those who married too 
late or unsuitably, as well as against those 
who did not mart? at all. 

But independent of public considerations, 
there were also private or personal reasons, 
peculiar to the ancients, which made marriage 
an obUgation. One of these was the duty in- 
cumbent npon every individual to provide for 
a continuance of representatives to succeed 

other was the desire fett by almost every one, 
not merely to perpetuate his own name, but 
to leave some one who might make the cus- 
tomary offerings at bis grave. We are told 
that with this view childless persons some, 
times adopted children. 

The choice of a wife among the ancients 
was but rarely grounded upon affection, and 
scarcely ever could have been the result of 
previous acquaintance or familiarity. In many 
cases a father chosq for his son n bride whom 
the latter had never seen, or compelled him 
to marry for the sake of checking his eitra- 



By the Athenian laws a 
allowed to marry with a fo 
conversely, under very se* 
proiimity by blood (a>%iii 
guinily (oByylviia), was n 
erceptioue, a bar to marrii 
Greece ; direct lineal desce 






plete validity of a marriage contract. It was 
made by the natural or legal guardian (i Ki- 
piog) of the bride elect, and attended by the 
relatives of both parties as witnesses. The 
wife's dowry was settled at (he betrothal. 

On the day before the ^omos, or marriage, 
or sometimes on the day itseU^, certain sacri- 
fices or offerings {TzpoTiXeta ya/ujv or irpo- 
yd/ieia) were made to the gods who presided 
over marriage. Another ceremony w almost 
general observance ih] the wedding day, was 
the bathing of both the bride and bridegroom 
in water fetched from some particular fount- 
ain, wheuc^ as some thmk, tiie custom of 
placing the figure of a ^oiirport6pof or ■' water 
carrier" over the tombs of those who died 
unmarried. After these preliminaries, the 
bride was generally conducted from her 
father's to the house of the bridegroom at 
nightfall, in a chariot (^' iuiifjjf) drawn by a 
pair of mules or oxeo, and furnished with a 
kind of couch (ii^ivi{:) as a seat. On either 
side of her sat the bridegroom and one of his 
most intimate friends or relations, who from 
his office was called the paranymph (iropti- 
vv/u^ or wi/i^Tjjf) ; but as he rode in the 
carriage (S^Tj/iO) with the bride and bride- 
groom, he was sometimes called the irupo^oc- 

The nuptial procession was probably accont 

Ennied, accordmg to circumstances, by a mim- 
er of persons, some of whom carried the nup- 
lia) torches. Both bride and bridegroom {the 
former veiled) were decked out in their best 
attire, with chaplels on their heads, and the 
doors of their houses were hung with festoons 
of ivy and bay. As the bridal procession 
moved along, the hymenaean song was sung 
to the Bccompaniment of Lydian flutes, even 
in olden limes, as beautifully described by 
Homer, and the married pair received the 
greetings and congratulations of those who 
met them. After enl«ring the bridegroom's 
house, into which the bride was probably con- 
ducted by his mother, bearing a lighted torch, 
it was customary to shower sweetmeats upon 
them <>:aT(E^iT^ara), as emblems of plenty 
and prosperity. 

After this came the nuptial feast, to which 
the name yomoj was particularly applied ; it 
was generally given in the house of the bride- 
groom or his parents: and besides being a 

ant purposes. There was no public rite, 
whether civil or religious, connected with the 
celebration of marriage amongst the ancient 
Creeks, and therefore no pnblic record of its 
Bolemniiation, This deficiency then was 
supplied by the marriage feast, for the guests 
were of course competent to prove ihe fact of 
B marriage having taken place. To thisfeasl. 
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contrai? to the usual practice amongst tlie 
Greeks, women wBreinvited aa well as raeo ; 
but tbey seem to liave sat at a separate table, 
with the bride still veiled amongst them. At 
the conclusion of this feasl, ahe was conduct- 
ed by her husband into the bridal chamber ; 
and a law of Solon required that on entering 
it thej should eat a quince together, as if to 
indicate that their con'erHation ought to be 
sweet and agreeable. The song called the 
BpilAalaimian was then sung before the doors 
of the bridal chamber. 

The day after the marriage, the first of the 
bride's residence in her new abode, was called 
the ejHBffia liira6h,a) ; on which their frienda 
sent the customary presents to the newly 
married couple. On another day, the apaulia 
(uTraijAiu), perhaps the second after marriage, 
the bridegroom left his house, to lodge apart 
from his wife at his falher'a-m-law. Some of 
the presents made to the bride by her husband 
and friends were called anaailmtiria [livasa- 
Ivinipm), as being given on the occasion of 
the bride first appearing oQTeiled : they were 
probably given on the spauiia, or day after the 
marriage. Another ceremony observed after 

offered up on the occasion of his bride being 
registered amongst his own phratores. 

The above account refers to Athenian cus- 
toms. At Sparta the betrothal of the bride by 
her fatiier or guardian (ctipiof) was requisite 
as a preliminary of marriage, as well as at 
Athena. Another custom peculiar to the 
Spartans, and a relic of ancient times, was 
the seizure of the bride by her intended hus- 
band, but of course with the sanction of her 
parents or guardiana. She was not, however, 
immediately domiciled in her hnsband'a house, 
but cohabited with him for some time clandes- 
tinely, till he brought her, and fi^uently her 
mother alao, to hia home. 

The Greeks, generally apeaking, enter- 
tained little regard for the female character. 
They consider«l women, in fact, as decidedly 
inferior to men, qualified to discharge only the 
subordinate funcliona in life, and r " 
cesaary as helpmates than agreeabli 



na, however, and especially at Sparta, 
•n enjoyed much more estimation than 
in the rest of Greece. 

Roman. A legal Roman marriage was 
called juslae mipiiae, ^ust-um nuurimmium, as 
being conformable to^fwa (ciinfc) or to law. A 
legal marriage was either Cum cmiMmiiont «x- 
oris in numum mW, or it was without this coil- 
ventio. But bolh forms of marriage agreed in 
this : there must be connnhium between the 
parties, and consent. The legal consequences 
as to the power of the Tather over hia children 
were the same in both. 

Convubiian IS merely a term which compre- 
hends all the conditions of a legal marriage. 
Generally it may be staled, thai there w" 



only, 

cases in which it 






:n Roman ci 



To these notions female education 
for the most part correaponded, and i 
confirmed them; it did not supply ihe elegant 
implishment and refinement of manna— 
— ch permai . — . 

when other a 
Aristotle Btntes.that the 
woman is that of the gove 
and Plato, that a woman's 



between the patricians and the 
; this was altered ' " ^ 
445), which aUowt 
um between persons of those two classes. 

There were Tarious degrees of consanguin- 
ity and aflinity, withm which there was no 

An illegal union of a male and female, 
though affecting to be, was not a marriage ; 
the man had no legal wife, and the children 
had no legal father : consequently they were 
not in the power of their reputed father. 

The marriage CumcmtvcnEnnu differed from 
that Sine conMnnwK.in the relationship Which 
it effected between the husband and the wife j 
the marriage cum amvenlione was a necessary 
condition to make a woman a marafamiliat. 
By the marriage cum conventione, the wife 
passed into the familia of her husband, and 
was to him in the relation of a daughter, or, 

lined as before, 
" says Cice- 

™i( ; the other is uxor only." Accordingly, 
, materfamiiiaa is a wife who is in Manu. and 
a the familia of her husband. A wife not in 
aanu was not a member of her husband's fa- 

* apply 



D her. M<xh 






called matrona before she had any children. 

; But these words are not aiwaya used m these 

. their original and proper meanicga. 

I It does not appear that any forms were re- 

s quisite in themarriagesineconventione; and 

■' --"le evidence of such marriage was 
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of evidence. 

In the case of a m: 
there were three fbi 
and 3. Caemptiii. 

i . Marriage was ei 
lived with a man for 
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rhe matri- the marriage ui 



a; 1. UfiM, 2. far 



year aB his wife; 
ana tnis was oy analogy to usucaption of 
movables generally, in which nsus for one 
year gave ownershtp. The law of the Twelve 
Tables provided that if a woman did not wish 
to come into the manus of her husband in 
this manner, she should absent herself from 
him annually for three nights (Irinociium) and 
so break the usua of the year. 

2. Farream was a form of marriage, in which 
certain words were used in the presence of 
ten witnesses, and were aceouipanied by a 
certain religious ceremony, in which panis 
larreus was employed ; and hence this form 



sidered 
marry again, 
usage <( ■ 



an was required by 

II) Ui viaii a year before she con- 

tracted'a second marriage, on the pain of 

lins to describe the customs and 
rites which were observed by the Romans 
at marriages. After the parties had agreed 
* ~ marry and the persons in whose potestas 

— u.j consented, a meeting of 

itimea held at the house of 
the purpose of settling the 









that irf Flamen Dialis, could only be held by 
thosewho were born of parents who had been 
married by thiacBremony {ton/arreaiipareaia). 
3. Cocmpiio was effected by mancipatio, 
and consequently the wife was in mancipio. 
[MiNciPiua,] A woman who was cohabit- 















became apud 
u preliminary 

It party 



and she who was formerly u 
maritam jUioc loot, 

Spontolia were not an ami 
of marriage, but they wen 
The sponsaiia were an agri 
made m such form as to g 
right of action in case of non-performam 
and the o&ndiiig party was condemned 
such damages as to the judex seemed ju 
The woman who was promised in marriage 
was accordingly called sjiimsa, tvhich is equj- 
valent to promissa; the man mho was en- 
gaged lomarry was called apooai". The spon- 
saiia ' ^;..j;-_ if .... ^.-- 



sented tc 



re the i 



.. ,.. ., It was made by Ibe future bus 

band to the future wife by way of eames 
(arrftn, arrha apmualilia), or, as it was callec 

The consequences of marriage were— 

1. The power of the father over the ehi 

dren of the marriage, which was a completely 

-■---— -n effect indeed of --- 



butu 



which — 

in of the husband and wife. [Pat 



!r the 



JPD- 



might marry a. 



friends w 



i by I. 



a, and slgnec ., _.. 

an after she had pron ._ 

the wife of a roan was called spms 
dicia, or tptrata. It appears that, 
during the imperial jier^ud, the ma 



The 



„ in thefingerofhiabetrothed, 
of his fidelity- This ring waa pr 
all rings 






and on the finger i 
The last point to b 
which the marriage was lo iaa< 
The Romans believed that 
were unfortunate for the perfc 
marriage rites, either 



the Iflfi hand, 
the smallest, 
the day on 









of the 
account of the reli- 
ihemselves, 
of the days by which they 
were followed, as the woman had to perform 
certain religious riles on the day after her 
wedding, vmich could not take place on a 

upon matrimony were the calends, nones, and 
ides of every month, all dies atri, the whole 
months of May and February, and a great 



ing the auspices, the bride was dressed 
long while robewjCnapurple fringe, or ado 
with ribands. This dress was called n 



yellow coll 
point of a i 



vided on this occasion with ine 

1 was conducted to the house of 
isband in the evening. She was taken 

;r, or of the person who had to give her 
On her way she was accompanied 
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by tbree boys dressed in the praeteita, and 
whose fathers and mothers were atill alive 
(prarimi ci mairimi). One of Ibem carried 
before her a torch of white tharn {'pifa), or, 
according to others, of pine wood ; the two 
others walked by her side, supporting het bv 
ihe arm. The bride herself carried h distaff 
and a spindle, with wool. A. boy called 

manillat carried in a covered vase ' 

cianenan, or cu'nillu'n) the so-called 
of the bride and playthings for children (ere- 
pundia). Besides these persons who officiated 
on the occasion, the procession was attended 
by a numerous train of friends, both 
bride and the bridegroom. 

When the procession arrived at the house 
of the biidegroom, the door of which mas 
adorned with garlands and flowers, the bride 
was carried across the threshold by proTutii, 
I t. men who had been married to only oiie 
woman, that she might not knock against it 
with her foot, which would have been an evil 
omen. Before she entered the house, she 
wound wool around the door-posts of her new 
residence, and anointed them with lard (adeps 
smlli^) or woirs fat (arf™ /upinia). The 
huabmd received her with fire and water, 
which the woman had to touch. This was 
either a symbolic purifjcation, or a symbolic 
expression of welcome, as the inteidiceri 
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husband <]irs>iii5f»), lo the lectus genialis in 
the atrium, which was on this occasion mag- 
nificently adorned and strewed with flowers. 
On the following day the husband sometimes 
gave another entertainment to his friends, 
which was called repoiia, and the woman, 
who on this day undertook the management 
of the house of her husband, bad to perform 
certain religious rites ; on which account, as 
was observed above, it was necessary to select 
a day for the marriage w? ■ ' --^-..---a 



ae rites probably consisted 

■ sacrifices to Uie Dii Penates. 
The position of a Roman woman after 
marriage was vety diSerent from that of s 
Greek woman. The Roman presided over the 
whole household ; she educated her children, 
itched over and preserved the honour of the 
use, and as the materfamilias she shared 
the honours and respect shown to her hus- 
band. Farfrombeingconfinedlike theGreelt 
a distinct apartment, the Roman 
least during the better centuries 
of the republic, occapied the most important 
>art of the house, the atrium. 
MASKS. rPESaONi.T 
MAUSOLfi'OM. [Fusvs, p. 163.1 
MASTS OF SHIPS. [Antbnna; Ni- 



lishment { 



the formula for bar 
The bride saluted her husband ^ 
words; aW in Cams, ego Caia. After 
had entered the house with distalT and spin- 
dle, she was placed onon a sheep-s'" -■ 

here the keys of the houae were d 
into her hands. A repast {coeno nupfini's) 
given by the husband to the whole (rain of i 
relatives and friends who accompanied the 
bride, generally concluded the solemnity ol 
the day. Many ancient writers mention a 
very popular song, TflioJiHi or Ta/««sii>, which 
was sung at weddings ; but whether it waa 
Bung during the repast or during the proces. 
sion is not quite clear, though we may infei 
from Ihe story respecliny the origin of the 



:EAIS, Greek, [Dei 



MEDIMNUS iiiidrnvoc). the pi 
leasure of the Greeks. It was 
.ally for measuring com. The A 
us was equal to sis Roman w"" 

The medimnua contained 1 
inta. Eng. it was divided int 



' the folli 



ong. IL... .. 

lis advancing to 



1B3 xoTiTiai 
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variety of jests and railleries, and Ovid 
tions obscene songs which were sung before 
the door of the bridal apartment by girls, after 
die company had lett. These songs were 
probably the old Fesoennina [Fescennisa], 
and are frequently called Epiihi' 
the end of the repast the bride was 
by matrons who had not had mor 



of which the ^oftfif, iiarin, and fHmJ3,jj. and 
their farther subdivisions, were common to 
the dry and fluid measures, but the xp'"'^ '"^^ 
of different sizes. [Metebtes; Choenii ; 

XESTEa ; COTVLl.] 

MEGALE'SIA. MEGALE-NSIA. or ME- 
GALENSES LUDl, a festival with games, 
celebrated at Rome in the month of April and 
in honour of the great mother of the gods 
(Cybele, U£yd5,n fleof. whence the feslivalde- 
rived its name). The statue of the goddeas 
waa brought to Rome from Pessinus in B. c, 
303, and the day of its arrival waa aolemniied 
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with 



MEN5A. 

I magniiicent prucession, tectiBlernia, 
imes, and great nnraheta of - ' 



of people car- 

r = J" the Capitol. 

The regular celebration of the MegalesU, 
howerer, did not begin till twelve years later 
(B. 0. 191), when the temple, which had been 
vowed and ordered to he built in B, c. 203, was 
completed and dedicated by M. Junius Brutus. 
The festival lasled for sir days, beginnio" on 
the 4th of April, The season of this festival, 
like that of the whole month in which it took 
place, was full of general rejoicings and feast- 
ing. It was coslomary for the vuealthy Ro- 
mans OD this occasion to mvite one another 
mutually to their repasts. 

The games vthich were held at the Mega- 
le^a were purely scenic, and not circenses. 
They were at first held on the Palatine, in 
front of the temple of the goddess, but after- 
wards also in the theatres. The day which 
viaa especially set apart for the performance 
of scenic p]ays was the third of the festival. 
Slaves were not permitted to be present althe 
games, and the magistrates appeared dressed 
in a purple toga and praetexia. whence the 
proverb.j>wrptiro l^egaiensis. The games were 
under the superintendence of the cumle 
aediies, and we know that four of the extant 
plays of Terence were performed at the Me- 

^'mEMBEA-NA. [LiBBH.] 

MENSA(TpdrrEfo),Btahle. The simplest 
kind of table was a round one with three less, 
called in Greek T-pwoiif . It is shown in tlie 
drinking scene painl«d on the wall of a wine 
shop at Pompeii, and is represented ii 




ciitefl. For the houses of the opulent. .... 
were made of the most valuable and beautiful 
kinds of wood, especially of maple, or of the 



upon it, and then to bring it thus furnished 
to the place where the guests were reclining 
On many occasions, indeed, each guest either 
bad a small table to himaeif, or the company 

a separate table for each party, as is distinctly 
represented in the cot under Svmposiom. 
Hence we have such phrases as ratnsam ap- 

The two principal courses of a ieiprmt and 
coena, or a Greek and Roman dinner, were 
called respectively npu-rn rpujrcfo, Sevrepa 
Tpa'KsQi, and mensa prima, mensa eecimda. 
[Coena; Deipnok.1 

MENSA-Rll,MENSULA-Rir,orNUMU- 
LA'RII, a kind of public bankers at Rome 
who were appointed by the state ; they were 
distinct from the argentarii, who were com- 

account. [Abgbntahh.] The mensarii had 
their tables or hanks {mmsar) Ute ordinary 
hankers, in the forum, and m the name of the 
aerarium they offered teady money to debtors 
who could give security (o the state for it. 
Such an expediency was devised by the state 
only in times of great distress. The first time 

pointed was in b. c, 353, at the time when 
the plebeians were so deeply involved in debt, 
that they were obliged to borrovr money from 
new creditors in order to pay the old ones, 
and thus ruined themselves completely. On 
this occasion they were also authorized to or- 
dain tliat cattle or land should be received as 
payment at a fair valuation, With the ex- 
ception of this first time, they appear daring 
the lime of the republic to have always been 
irivntciri memarii. One class of mensani, how- 
ever, (perhaps an inferior order), the mnuuln- 
rii or numulani, seem to have been pernia- 
nently employed by the stale, and these must 
be meant when we read, that not only the 
aerarinm but also pnvate individuals, deposi- 
theit hands sums of money which they 



hadtc 



I of. 



MENSIS. [C*LEND.tiiinn.] 
MERENDA. [Coena.I 
METAE, [Circus, p. 80,1 
METALLUM, {Vectioalu,] 
METOICi (/i^TOiKOi). the name by which, 
at Athens and in other Greek states, the mi- 
deal aliaa were designated. They must ba 
distinguished from such strangers as Qiade 
onlv B transitory stay in a place, for it was a 
iterislio of a meroiaa. that he resided 
;ily. No city of 
lumber of residen 
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METOICI. 



business or s more agreeable mode of living. 
In the census instituted by Demetrins Pba- 
laieos {b, c. 30fl), the nnmher of resident aliens 
at Athens was 10,000, in which number wo- 
men and children were probably not included. 
The jealousy with which the citizens of the 
ancient Greek republics iiept their body clear 
of intruders, is also manifested in their regu- 
lations conceming aliens. However long tbev 
might have resided in Athen.s, they were al- 
ways regarded as strangers, whence they 

sometimes called firoi, ar-" --^ ■■■ 

of their position, they had .. 
to perform certain degrading services for thi 
Athenian citizens [Hvdbiaphobia]. These 
■ in all probability not 



d them 



residence, and were consequently obhged . . 
live in hired houses or apattmenls. As they 
"' ' ■■■ '" B part of IheslalB.andwere 



yet 11 



ant ij 



with its members, every alien was obliged 
select a citizen for bia patron (ttpootSttcI, 
who was not only the mediator between them 
and the state, through whom alme they could 
transact any legal business, whether private 
IT public, hilt ■■■ '■' 



protectiot ... 

all business was in the hands of auens, wno 
th' ouni lived for the most part in the 
P 

Each f lily of aliens, whether they availed 
Ih ro I ol^ the privilegeof carrying on any 
m 1 1 business or not, had to pay an 

drachmae or it the head of the family was a 
wiri w ! only eii drachmae. If aliens did 
n t p y th s tax, or if they assumed the right 
f tiz and probably also in case they, re- 
fitsed to select a patron, they not only forfeit- 
ed the protection of the state, but were sold 
as slaves. Eitraordinary taxes and liturgies 
{dc^opal and ^uTinipyiat) devolved upon 
aliens no less than upon citizens. The aliens 
were also obliged, like citizens, to serve in the 
regular armies and in the fleet, both abroad 
and at home, for the defence of the city. 
Those aliens who were exempt from the bur- 
thens peculiar to their class were called iso- 
Ulei (li70Te?isic)- They had not to pay the/ir- 
Toi«iinJ(u7-£?L£io/«TO(/iiou). were not obliged 
10 choose a jrpwn-driff, and in fact enjoyed 



MIMUS. 
all the rights of citizens, except those of a 

Slitical nature. Their condition was termed 
>Ti?k!ia, and /mnro3.(reio. 
METRE'TES {^tronrnf), the principal 
Greek liquid measure. The Attic metretea 
was equal in capacity to the amphora, con- 
taining 8 galls. 7.3G5 pints, English. [Am- 
, f. divided into 



iiKepa)iia, 






7,577 



144 KoraXai 
SeeCflons; Choenii; XKsTBa; CoTTti.] 
METRO-POL d. [CoLONi*, p. 100.] 
MILIA-RE, -^llLLfA-RIUM, or MILLE 
PASSUUM (iii/uov), the Roman mile, con- 
sisted of 1000 paces (dmsim) of 5 " 
and was therefore =S00O feet. 1 
Roman foot at ll.G^ " 
the Roman mile woi 
or 143 yards less 1 
mile. The most c< 



Taking the 



3 the E 



giish si 



term for the mile 

only the initials M. P. ; 

sometimestbewonj ;isMuum is oniitted. The 

T, :, ~-:-ied 8 Greek stadia. 

along the Roman roads 
. . I. They were also called 
lapidei ; thus we have od teriium lapidtm (or 
without the word fapufcui) for 3 miles from 
Rome. Augustus erected a gilt pillar in the 
"'^rum, where the principal roads terminatfid, 
lich was called miltiarimn aureum ; but the 
ias were not reckoned from it, but from the 
gates of the city. Such central marks appear 



Roman tn 



I have t 



leRonu 



The "London s 
posed to have m: 



rked 



which, i 



MIMUS (uiiioc), the name by vi 

reece and at Rome, a species of th . 

as designated, though the Roman mimos 
ffered essentially from the Greek. 
The Greek mimus seems to have originated 
_.nong the Greeks of Sicily and southern 
Italy, and to have consisted originally of ex- 






ofcc 



s of 



At a later period these rude 

acquired a more artistic form, 

rought to a high degree of per- 



fection by Sophron of SyracuE 
■TO). He wrote his piei 
lalectofthe Dorians and : 



in that the Romans did not derive theii 
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MlSSiO. 
mimus from the Greeks in southern Italy, 
but that it was of natiTB growth. The Greek 

/li/tof wsa never applied to an aetor, bu 
use4 of a person it sighified one who made 
grimaces. The Romao niimei 
tions of foolish :and mostly ini 
rencBs, and scarcely diffeied 

micry than of spoken dralogue. 
such mimes seem originally to have beei 
hibited at funerals, where one or more 
sons (mioti) represented in a burlesque i 
ner the life of the deceased. If there ; 



had Greater charms for the Romans than the 
regular drama. They were performed on the 
stage as farces after tragedies, and daring 
Che empire they gradually supplanted the 
place ol the Atellanae. It was peculiar to 

they are sometimes called planinedes, 
MINA. [Talentum.] 

MINES. rVKOTlOALIA.] 

MINOR. [Cdhatok ; Inpans.I 

MINT. [MONETA.] 

MiRMILLO-NES. [GuDiatobbs 
Mi-SSlO, the technical term used by the 
Romans to express the dismissal of soldiers 
from service in the amiy. There were fhree 
kinds of missio:— 1. Miaaie Aitnerii, which 
was given to soldiers who had served tlie le- 
gitimate number of years; 3, J/wiio Mumria, 
which was granted to soldiers who could no 
longer bear the fatigue ol mihtary service on 

-'-11 health* and 3. Minioienimaii- 

leluded ffom the 

._ army for crime or other bad 

conduct. 
As regards i 



I, by which a 



..jiKjta, it was granted 

jv the law to every soldier who had attained 
the age of M. or who had taiien part in 20 
campaipis, and to every horseman who had 
served in ten campaigns. The legitimate 

inflicted as a punishment not only upon indi- 
viduals, but upon whole divisions and even 
whole legions of an army, and it might ba sp- 



During the time of the republic and the earlier 
part of the empire, the word eximciarare sun- 
ply signified to release from the mihtary oath, 
without unplying that this was done cum %- 
nominia ; but during the latter period of the 
empire, it is almost exclusively appUed to sol- 
diers dismissed cum ignominia. 
MISSIO. [Glidiatokeb, p. 167.] 
MITRA, lidTpa). 1. An eastern head- 
— .: Lgjj ||( ^ characteristic 




ofthe Phrygians. — ._ 
- head-band or head-dre 

'omen, which was made 

; must bo distinguished from the AEK/ni^oAof, 

r " (jcadim, made of net. [" "■ " 

. belt. rZoMi.] 
MO-DIUS, the principal d 



pints Enghsii, It was divided in 
2 semimodii, or semodii, each : 



iure of the 
le gaa 7.8676 



6i quartarii . 
128 acetabula 
192 cyatbi . . 



jsth 



.9911 
4955 
.2477 
,1238 
.0935 
.0200 
the medim- 
the place where 



Hosted by Google 



(he temple of Juno , 

WHS to the temple of Saturn. Theoffic=.= 
who had the euperintendenee of the mint 
w ere Iha TriHTmiriMoictala.who were pethaps 
liratappoiDtedabi>utB,o.a63. Under the repub- 
lic, the coiniug rfmotiey was not a privilege 
which beLonged Biolusively to the sUte. The 
conii atmck in the time of the republic mostly 
beat the nameg of private individuals; and it 
would seem llmt every Roman cilizen had the 
light of having his own gold and silver coined 
m the public mint, and under the superin- 
tendenoe of its oflicers. Still no one till the 
time of the empire had the right of putting his 
own image upon a coin: Juhus Caeaar was 
the first to whom this ptisilego was granted. 
MONEY, [Aes; AneKKTUH; Adbuii.I 
MONI'LE (Vw), a necklace, Necklt 



called barbarous, especielly the Indians, the 

Egj'ptiatiG, and the Persians. Greek and Bo- 

an females a<1opted them moroparticukrly aa 

,,., . mi TBofrarionsfomis, 




MYSTERIA. 

MONTHS. [CALENDAniUM.] 

MONUMENTUM. [Fitnus, p. 159.1 
MOSAICS. [DoHUS. p. 137.1 
MOUBNING for the dead. [FoNUs.l 
MULSUM. rViNfJK.) 
M UN ERA-TOR. [GLiuiiTORES.J 
MU-NiCEPS, MUNICIPIUM. ICoLO- 

Kl*; F0EDEB*T*E ClVITATES.] 

MUKUS. [HoNOBEa.] 
MUNUS. [Gladiatdbkb.] 
MURA-LIS CORONA. rCoBONA,] 
MU'SCULUS was a kind of vinea, one of 
the smaller military machines, by which tha 



logether. The museum was supported by a 
:ommon fund, supplied apparently from the 



uperintendeoce of a pi 
ed by the king. 



„ id after 

of the Roman em- 

olanical and zoological 

e been attached to the 



Egypt became a ] 
pire, by the Caeaa 
gardens appear tt 

MYSTEltlA. The names hv Which mys. 
ries or mystic festivals were designated in 
reece,Bte>iMOT^(iio,T(3.tTai,or Spyio. The 
• ipJIKi (iTom lopya) originally ai— " ' 

ds uiplied espe- 
observed in the wor- 
a still later period to 
mysteries in general. Ttler^ Signifies, in 

1, a rehgiouB festival, biit Inore pailicu- 

lustratiQu or ceremony performed io 

. TA.vaT^ptoi' signifies, properly speak- 
i secret part of the worship, but it was 
ed in the same sense as reAer^, and for 
worship m general, 
.eries ui general maybe defined assa. 
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NAE-NU. [FuNU 



3, 161.] 



0-RlUM. [BiLNB. 

VH. p. *9.] 

NAVA'LIA, docks at Rome where sbips 
were built, laid up, and refitted. Thej were 
attached to the emporium outside of the Porta 
Trigemina, and were connected with the Ti- 
her. The emporium aiid navalia were first 
included within the walls of the city by 
Aurelian, 

The docks (veu^oixoc or ve6(ita) in the Pei- 
raeeuE fllAthenscost JOOO laleiitB,and haTing 
befln destroyed in the anarchy hy the eonlrac- 
tora for three tslents, were again restored and 
finally completed by Lycurgus. They were 
under the superintendence of tegular ofliceis, 
called f jTiuE^nTot tUv veupluv. 

NAVA'LlS CORO-NA. [Cohon*.] 

NAVARCHUS (vaiapxoch 'he name by 
which the Greeks designated both the captain 
of a single ship, and the admiral of a fleet. 
The office itself was called vavapxCi^. The 
admiral of the Athenian fleet was always one 
of the ten generals (oTponji-oO elected every 
year, and he had either the whole or the 
chief command of (ha fleet. The chief ofli- 
cers who semedonderhim were the (rierarchs 
and the pentecontarchs, each of whom com- 
manded one vessel ; the inferior officers io 
the vessels were the Kaficpvirai or helmsmen, 
the Ke2.cvaTal or commanders ot the rowers, 
and the irpupdrat, who mast have been em- 
ployed at the prow of the vessals. 

Other Greet slates who kept a navy had 
hkawise their navychs. The chief admhal 
of the Spttttiin fleet was called navarchus, and 
theBecoadincommsQdepistoleus(ijrtaToA£vr.) 
The same person was not allowed to hold the 
office of navarchus two successive years at 
Sparta. [Epistolbds.] 

NAUCRA'RIA tvavKpapia), the name of a 
iliviaion of the inhabitants of Attica. The 



^ .. es, of which there 

were thus forty-eight. What the naucraries 
ware previous lo the legislation of Solon is 
not slated anywhere, but it is not improbable 
that they were political dtvisione similar to 
Uie demes in the cons'jtulion of Clisthenes, 
and were made perhaps nl the time of the io- 
Btitutiac of the nine archons, for the porpose 
(rf regulating the liturgies, laies, or financial 
and military affairs m general. At any rale, 

Solon can have had no connection with the 
navy, for tbs Athenians then had no navy ; 



NAVIS. 319 

tiie word vavKptxpoe therefore cannot be de- 
rived from voCf, ship, but must come from 
vala, and va^apapocis thns only another form 
for vavx^iipo^ m the sense of a householder, 
as vaS^Bv was used for Ihe rent of a house. 

Solon in his legislation retamed the old in- 
stitution of the naucraries, and charged each 
of them wilh the equipment of one trireme 
and with the mounting of two horsemen. All 
military affairs, as far as regards (he defray- 
ing of expenses, probably continued as before 
to be regulated according to naucraries. Cli- 
sthenes, in his change of the Solonian con- 
stitution, retained the division into naucraries 
for military and financial pmposea ; but he 
incraased their number to fifty, makmg five 
for each of his ten tribes ; so that now ihe 
number of Iheir. ships was increased from 
forly-eight to lifty, and that of horsemen from 
ninety-six id one hundred. The statement ol 
Herodotus, that Ihe Athenians m their war 
ngoinst Aegina bad only fifty ships of their 
own, is thus perfectly in accordance with the 
fifty naucranes of Clisthenes. The func- 
tioiis of the former vaiKpofioi, ot the heads of 

ferred to the dematchs. [DEMiHCHi.] The 
obligation of each naucraty to equip a ship of 



The numerous fleet with which the Greeks 
sailed to the coast of Asia Minor in the Trojan 
war, must on the whole be regarded as snlii- 
cient evidence of the extent to which naviga- 
tion was carried on in those times, howevef 
much of Ihe detail in the Homeric description 
may have arisen from the poet's own imagi- 
nation. In the Homeric catalogne it is stated 
that each of the fifty Boeotian ships carried 
ISO warriors, and a ship which carried so 
many cannot have been of small dimensiona. 
What Homer stales of the Boeotian vessels 
applies more or less to the ships of other 
Greeks. These boats were provided with a 
mast (ioToc), which was fastened by two 
ropes {TrpoTovBi) lo the two ends of the ship, 
so that when the rope connecting it with the 
prow broke, the mast would fall towards the 
stem, where it might kill the helmsman. 
The mast could he erected or taken down as 
necessity required. They also had sails {la- 
Tia), but only a balf-deck. Each vessel, how- 
ever, appears to have had only one sail, which 
was used in favourable winds ; and the prin- 
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of propelling (he vessel lay in the 
iuwErB,wiiu sat upon benches (n^idsc). The 
□ars were rastened to the side of the ship with 
leathern thongg, in which they were turned 
ae a key iu its hole. The ships in Homer are 
mostly called black (jilf^aivai}, probably bO' 
cause they were painted or coveted with a 
hiack substance, such as pitch, to protect the 
wood against the inllnence of the vrater and 



n [ai 



nr),v 



urple cok 



adorn the sides of the ships near the prow, 
whence Homer occasionally calls ships /uX- 

Totdpnoi, i.e. led-cheeked; they -'— 

painted occasionally with - 

(^oiviKoirofigoi). when th 
ed on the coast of Troy, the ships were drawn 
on land, and fastened at the poop with a rope 
to large stones, which served as anchors lAs- 
CORA]! The Greeks then surrounded the 
fleet with a fortification, to secure it againal 
the attacks of the enemy. The custom of 
dravring the ships upon the shore, when they 
were not used, was followed in later times 
also. Homer describes in a passage in the 
Odyssey the bailding of a boat. Ulysses 
first cuts down with his aie twenty trees, and 
prepares the wood for his purpose by cutting 



It smooth and giving it the proper st 



.._. . _.. rounds the bottom of the ship like 
that of a broad transport vessel, and raises the 
bitlnark liKpKi), filtmg it upon the numerous 



keel upwards t 
is made, and th 



the bulwark; nex 

sail-yard attached to it, and lastly the rudder. 
When the ship is thus far completed, he 
raises the bulwark still higher by wicker, 
work, which goes all around the vessel, as a 

bulwark of wicker-work and the like was used 
in later tiroes also. For ballast Ulysses 
throws into the ship i^ij, which, accordinir to 
the Scholiast, consisted of wood, stones, ;ind 
saud. Calypso then brings him materials to 
make a sail of. and he fastens the irripai. pr 
rapes which run from the top of the mast to 
the two ends of the yard, and also the Kci^i, 
vrilh which the sail is drawn op or let down. 
The Trddcf mentioned in this passage were 
bndoubtedly, as in later times, the topes at- 
tached to the two lower corners of the square- 
sail. The ship of which the building is thus 
described was a small boat, a axcMa as Ho- 
mer calls it : but it had. like all the Homeric 
"hips, a round or flat bottom. Greater ships 
must have been of a more complicated struc- 



ture, as ship-huilders are praised as artists. 

p. 26, which appear to bear g'eat resemblance 
to the one described above. 

The Corinthians were the lirst who brought 
the art ofship-buiiding nearest to the point st 
which we find it in the lime of Thucydides, 
and Ihey were the first who introduced ships 
with three ranks of rowers (rpiipHC.Iriraiiei). 
About 0. c. TOO, Ameinocles, the Corinthian, 
to whom this invention is ascribed, made the 
Samians acquainted with it ; but it must have 
been preceded by that of the biremea l,6i^pei(] 



that IS 






:st\ 

These 



. je Erythraeans 
innovations, however, do not seem ._ _._ _ 
been generally adopted for a longtime; for 
we read that about the time of Cyrus (b. c. 
560], the Phocaeans introduced ships with 
long and sharp keels, called TevTiKovropai. 
These belonged to the class of long ships of 
war (i^£f naKoai), and had fifty rowers, 
twenty-five on each side of the ship, who sat 
in one row. It is further stated, that before 
this time vessels called rrrpoyyiXat, with 
large round or rather flat bottoms, had been 
used eiclusively by all the lonians in Asia. 
At this period most Greeks seem to have 
adopted the long ships with only one rank of 
rowers on each side ; their name varied ac- 
cordingly as Ihey had fifty, or thirty (rpio- 
KSvmpa^), or even a smaller namber ot 

The first Greek people who acquiredanavy 
of iinportance were the Corinthians, Samians, 
and Phocaeans, About the lime of Cyrus and 
Cambyses the Corinthian triremes were gen- 
erally adopted by the Sicilian tyrants and by 
the Corcyrseaos, who soon acquired the most 
powerful navies among the Greeks. In other 
parts of Greece, and even at Athens and in 
Aegina, the most common vessels about this 
time wei« long ships with only one rank of 
rowers. Athens, although the foundation of 
its maritime power had been laid by Solon 
pNAUCitiiii«],dld not obtain a fleet of any 
importance until the tinie of Themistooles, 
who persuaded them to build 300 triremes 
for the purpose of carrying on the war against 
Aegina. But even then ships were not pro- 
vided with complete decks (Aantirrvii^ara) 
covering the whole of the vessel. A complete 



ater times. 


4t the 


same time when The- 




ced the Athenians to build > 


leelofSOOsa 


I heal 


10 carried a decree, that 


railt from the proQuc 


w triremes shoufd b«> 
of the mines of Lau- 


rium. After 


the tin 


e of Themistocles as 


many as twenty trireic 


es must have been built 
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B Five Hundred, b 



)e hands 
the 



every year both in times of war and of peaei 

always ready waa from 300 to 400. Such a 

the vessels were of a lisht structure, and di 
not last long, TKe whole snperii ■ ' 

the bnildiog of r— ■ '-' 

of the senate ni 
BCtuar business 
called the rpiJipoTroiol, one of whom acted as 
their treasurer, and had in his keeping the 
money t;et apart for the purpose. Under the 
Macedonian supremacy the Rhodiana became 
the most important maritime power in Greece, 
The navy of Sparla was never of great im- 

Navigation remained for the most part what 
it had been before : the Greeks seldom ven- 
tured out into the open sea, and it was gene- 
rally considered necessary to remain in sight 
of the coast or of some island, which alsn 
served as guides in the daytime : in the ni^ht, 
the position and the rising and setting of the 
different stars, also answered the same pur- 
pose. In winter, navigation generally ceased 
altogether. In cases where it would have 
been necessary to coast around a consider- 
able extent of country, which was connected 
with the main land by a narrow neck, the 
ehips were sometimes drawn across the neck 
of fand from tsie sea to the other, by machines 
called clA«o(. This was done most frequently 
across the isthmus of Corinth. 

The various kinds of ships used by the 
Greeks maybe divided, according to the nnm- 
ber of ranKS of rowers employed in them, 
into Mrmn-is, Birt-na, Triremes, Qtiadrirema, 
Qairtqaerema, &c., up to the enormous ship 
with forty ranks of rowers, built by Ptolemy 
Philopator. But all these appf" ''' ' 



oonstrucled oi 



the same principle, and it is 
'■ ■ide them into shipt of 



tear and akija af bu .. . ,. 

iXxiiSse. ■jrAoia, aTpoyyvXai, rtav 
niou acltuiriac). Ships of the latter kind were 
not calculated for quick movement or rapid 
sailing, hut to carry the great^t possible quan- 
tity ofgoods. Hence their structure was bulky, 
their boltom round, and althou^ they were 
not without rowers, yet sails were the chief 
means by which they were propelled. 

The most common ships of war, after they 
had once been generally introduced, were the 
3Vii»Ms and they are frequently designated 
onlyTiy the name if^ef, while the others are 
■ " ■ " ling their peculiar 



called by tl 



name indicati 
- ■ 3S, howt 



Trirei _. 

divided into two classes ; Ihe one i 
of real menof-war, which were quid 
vessels (rajfeZai), and the other of tr 



sting 



either for soldiers [uTpaTi^TiSe; Or iitXtra- 

Siiyot) or for horses (litir^yol, Ijnrayuyolj. 
hips of the latter class were mote heavy and 
awkward, and were therefore not used in bat- 
tle except in cases of necessity. The ordi- 
nary siie of a war galley maybe inferred from 
the fact that the average number of men en- 
gaged in it, including the crew and marines, 

was 300, to whom on 

as thirty epibatae w 



e added, [Epu 



-e than th 



iofro 



era were not constructed in Greece till ^oul 
the year n. o, 400, when Dionysius I., tyrant 
of Syracuse, who bestowed great care upon 
his navy,built the first qvadrircm€a(_TeTp^pei^), 
and qutnqueremes (nmrnpeic). In the reign of 
Dionysius II. itxeres (^ffipcif) are also men- 
tioned. After the lime ofAlexander the Great 
the use of vessels with four, live, and more 
ranks of rowers baeame very general, and it 
is well fcnovim that the first Punic war was 
chieHy carried on with qainqueremes. Ships 
with twelve, thirty, or even forty ranks of 
rowers, such aa were built by Aleiandar and 
the Ptolemies, appear to have been mere cu- 

The Atiienians at first did not adopt vessels 
larger than triremes, probably because they 
Ihoughtthal with rapidity andskill they could 
do more than with large and unwieldy ehips. 
In B, c. 3S6 they continued to use nothing but 
triremes ; but in B. c. 330 they had already a 
number of quadriremes. The first qainquere- 
mes at Athens ate mentioned in anancjent docu- 
ment belonging to the year b, c. 325. After 
B.C. 330 the Athenians appear to have gradu- 
ally ceased building triremes, and to have con- 
structed quadriremes instead, 
r. ' at Athens, as m 



had a 






dly 



of the feminine gender. The Romans some- 
times gave to' their ships masculine names. 
The Greek names were either taken from 
ancient heroines, such as Nausicaa, or they 
were abstract words, such as Fareihouglu, 
Safety, Guidanee. &c. In many cases the 
name of the builder was also added. 

The Romans had nothing but a very insig- 
niiicant fleet of triremes up to the lime of the 
first Punic war. They seem first l« have 
built a small fleet m b. c. 311, in Ihe course 
of the second Samnite war, when duwnuW 
iinuaJti were first appointed. It was probably 
connected with the establishment of a colony 
in the Ponlian islands. In b. c, 360, when 
they saw that without a navy they could not 
carry on the war against Carthage with any 
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waAed ti 

thoEiiiians, 

unable to btiiid others, had m 



lunately ( 



d fallen into their 
hands. This wreck the Romans took as theit 
model, and after it built 120, or according to 
others 130 shipa. From this time forward' 
they continned to keep up a powerful navy. 
Towards the end of the republic th^ also 
increased the size of their shipa, and built 

rowers. The conatruction of their ships, how- 
ever, scarcely differed frora that of Greek ves- 
selB ; the oniy great difference was, that the 
Roman galleys were provided with a greater 
variety of destructive engines of war than 
those of the Greeks. They even erected tnr- 
res and tabulata upon the decks of their great 
men-of-war (novu hariiae), and fought upon 
them as if they were atanding upon the walls 
of a fortress. 

The following is a list of the principal parts 
of ancient vessels ; — 

1. The prwB (irpiSpo or ficruTtov, prora), or 



forepart of the ship, was generally oi 

ed on both sides with figures, whiuu were 

either painted upon (he sidea or laid in. It 

sent an eye on each aide of the prow, ijpon 
the prow or fore-deck there was always soma 
emblem {irapamiiiov^ ijtsigne,JigitTa), hy which 
the ship was distinguished from others. Just 
below the prow, and ptojectinz a little ahove 
the keel, was the rosman {i»0oloi, lnffo?,oi), 
or beak, which consisted of a beam, to which 
were attached sharp and pointed irons, or the 
head of a ram, and the Ulie. It was used for 
the purpose of attacking another vessel and 
-' '-- sating its sides. These beaks i 




le the w 






le;Bfter- 
■er, so that 



jre dangerous to other ships. The upper 
rt of the prow was frequently made in the 
rm of a awan's or gooae's neck, and hence 
lied cheniscus (;^T)i>i(Til6f ], and to the estreme 
rt of the prow, whatever it might be, the 
neral nameof ncrosfoZi™ ianfioHToKiov), was 



eietciaed by an officer called irpupeif. who 
seems to have been nest in rank to the steers- 
man, and to have had the care of the gear, 
and the command over the rowers. 

2, The stem or poop (jzpiuvtj, puppie) was 
generally higher than the ouier parts of the 
deck, and in jt the helmsman had his elevated 

cient vessels to be rounder than the prow, 
though its estremity is likewise sharp. The 
stem was, liiie the prow, adorned in various 
ways, but especially with the image of the 
tutelary deity of the vessel (lulela). It fre. 
quently tennmates with an ornament of wood- 
en pt^dis, called aphlaalim (.i^Tjiarov) and 
apliisire, and BOmelmies it had a chemscas. 
(See the cut, p. 223.) At the end of the stern 
was frequently erected a staff or pole, to 
which a streamer or ribands were attached 
(fascia or laenia). In some representations a 
kind of roof is formed over the head of the 






3. The Maark of the vessel (rpo^f), or 
rather the uppermost edge of it. In small 
boats the pegs (okoV'i »™'™>), between 
which the oais move, and to which they are 
fastened by a thong (rponur^p), were upon 

the Tptiiijf. In all -"-— '- ■'-- 

passed through holes 
(_6^8aljioi, T, ' "" " 

ships of « 



itsu] 









id thus t 



o a level with 
d the soldiers 
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10 occupy 3 pOEilion from which Ihej could 
Bee far around, and hurl their darts against the 
enemy. Such an elBvateddeckapj^arsiri the 
annexed cut, re^cegenting a Moneris. In thie 
iostaneetiieflagis standing □ pon the hind-deck. 




who sat along the Bides of a vessel, were 
placed OLi» above the other. In ordinary ves- 
eris, from the moneris up to the quinquere- 
lOis, each oar was mana|:ed by one man. 
The rowers sat upon little benches attached 
to the ribs of the Tessel, and called ISiiUa, 
and in Latin fori and Irnmfra. The lowest 
row of towers was called SdTjiitaQ, the rowers 
themselves Bakajiirat ot ealauioi„ The up- 
permost otda of rowers was called Bpdvoi, 
and the rowers themselves Spavlroi. The 
middle ordo ot otdines of rowers were called 
ffiyo, Ziiyioi, or ijoyXTai. 

The gear of a vessel was divided into vrood- 
m and hmging gear Iuk^ij ^?iiva, and axeihl 
Kpefuiard). 

I. WOOBBN GBiB. 

!. OaniKCnrai.remi), Thecollective term 
for oars is ra^of, which properly signified 
nothing but the blade or flat part of the oar, 
but was afterwards used as a collective es- 
ptessiffi! for all the oars with the exception 
of the mddet. The oars varied in size, ac- 
cordingly as they were need by a lower or 
higher ordo of — ' '- — -i— "-"- ~f 



the ordo by which they were u 
received their especial names, i 
M/itau iijtai, and 6/MiiilTidis. 



Each Athe 



in a Roman quinquereme, during the first Pu- 
nic war, the a- ■- ' -- 

300: in later t 






Muy B' 



400. The lower part of the holes through 
which the oars passed, appears to have heeti 
covered with leather (iurxu/i,a). which also 
eitended a little way outside the bole. 
2. Thendder. tGnBEENAcULUM,! 

inddfrs {KkfiiOKlSec, acalae). Each tri- 






woodeii ladde 



of tl 

were of different lengths. 

S. Ponuio/a* (mtpiMmfTOi), or supports for 
the masts They seem to have been a kind 
oi ITOpa placed at the foot ol 



rl (ioTiif, mnftii), md yari 



called forof iyfUTiof. the larger t 

laroe fityac. The maat-liead was called era 
cl™«,n. ICakchesh™.] Hespecting th, 
mode in which the yard was affiled tii tin 

II. HiNQlNO GEtlf. 

1. Hjipesoina(o{ijrof(i^aTa),were thick and 
broad ropes which ran m a horizontal direc 
tion around the ship from the stem to the 

Sirow, and were intended to keep the whole 
abric together. They ran round the vessel 
in several circles, and at certain distances 
from one another. The Latin name for iiru- 
fuiiO is toTincniioa. Somelunes they were 
taken on board when a vessel sailed, anil not 
put on till it was thought necossaty. TiiH 
act of putting them on was called {ijrofrwi li 
vaL <a dLo^avvivai, ot Zi^nat. A oremc 
quiied four i^roCuaoTa. 

3. The sfliJ (lorfoi., vetam). Most ane 

-'- W 



. e bad 

aail-yards, it further follows tha each mast 
migbthave two sails, one of which was plotPd 
lower than the other. The two belonging to 
the mainmast were probably called larla 
fieydJ-a, and those of the foremast luria iad- 
Tia. The former were used on ordinary oc- 
casions, hut the latter probably only in cases 
whan it was necessary to sail with eitraor- 
dinaty speed. The sails of One Attic war- 
galleys, and of most ancient ships in genera!, 
were of a square form. Whether triangular 
sails were ever used by the Greeks, as has 
been fiequonlly supposed, is very doubtful. 
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The Romans, however, used triangulat sails, 
which (hey called suppam, and which had 
the shape of an inverted Greek A (v), the 
upper side of which wee attached to the yard. 
3, The enrdag, (To-Kda) differed fruni the 
Bxoivla. The nro-'^ia {f«^es) are tb 

ropes to which the anchors were a 

and by which a ship was f»stened to the land ; 



NAVJS. 

while the roTeia were s ligltter kind of ropes 
and made with greater car4,.wliieh were at- 
tached to the masts, yards, and sails. Each 
tope of this kind was made for a 



loae and place (roTref, whence thi 
■OTTiila). The followine kinds sre m. 

by which 







Rostrum, f/^oAof- 
Chtmicat, Tj^rfoKOf . 
Frnpii, Trpv/i-vji. 

Aplualri, u^AoDTOi', with the pole c 
taining Ihe fascia or laenia. 

Gvffernacidian, TCT/i^dXiov^ 



Anienna.Kepaia, xSpac- 

Csmchi, KepoCjDI. 
Carchesiam, Kapx^uni. 
KdJ,ot, KiMiSia. 
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KAUMACBiA. 
sides of the ship, so tliat the irpoTovoi in thn 
Homeric ships were only an especial kind of 
Ka^iiSia, or the xahiSia ihemselres difler- 
enlly placed. In laler tioiea the irp^rorof 
was (he rope which went from the k^i of the 



sometimes four, which, uniting at the top of 
(he mast, and there passing through a nng, 
descended on the otber side, where it formed 
the hrtToiio;, bj means of which Ihe sail was 

giuna, the rope which went from the middle 
of a yard to the top of the mast, and was in- 
tended to lacilitalelhe drawing Dp and letting 
down of the sail. d. Ilidtf {pedet} were in 
later times, as in the poems of Homer, the 
ropes attached to the two lower comers of a 
square-Bail. These irddef ran from tha ends 
Of the sail to the sides of the iresael towards 
the stem, where they were fastened wiih 
rings attached to the outer side of the but- 



iclively by the names of diftere. . 

. nations, as Tyrians and Egyptians, Rho- 
dians and Sicilians, Persians and Athenians, 
Corcytaeans and Corinthians, Athenians and 
lyracusans, &c. These sea-fights were ei- 
.jibited with the same magnificence and lav- 
ish eipendilure of human life as character- 
ized the gladiatorial combats and other public 
games oi the Romans. In Nero's naumachia 

tha artificial lake. In the sea-fighl ezhibited 
by Titus there were 3000 men engaged, and 
"' "■ 1 that exhibited by Domitian the ships 



Tnipai 
taohed to the two ends of the 
thence came down to a part of the ship near 
the stem- Their object was to move the yard 
in a horizontal direction. In Latin they are 
called opifera, which is perhaps only a cor- 
ruption of hypera. 

i. Tlapam/iaTa. The ancients as early as 
the time of Homer hatl various preparations 
raised above the edge of a vessel, which 
were made of skins and wicker-work, and 

' ' ' inded as a protection against 



high 1 



aves, and also ta serve as a kind 
work, behind which the men might be 
ainst the darts of the enemy. These 
DOS of the bulwark are called napa/t^- 

They were probably fised upon the 
■n boUi sides of the vessel, and were 

" ' ' ---■ Each galley ap- 



,0 have had se 









NaUMA'CHIA, the n 



float ships, but more generally in buildings 
wially devoted to this purpose. 

' ■ ' in these sea-fights, called 
nsually captives, or " " 



T^c< 



s divii 



in the SE 



called 



NECKLACES. [IV 
NEFASTI DIES. 
NEBRIS, a fawn's 



f=L 
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NEMEA (vifisa, vsiieZa. or vc^ala), the 
Nemean games, one of the four great national 
foBlivals of the Greeks. It was held al Ne- 

— i.|.g jjggj, cjeonae in Argolia, and is 

'e been originally instituted by the 



thTdeaXof 



Thebes i 



Ophelt 
chemotus. They w 

atter he had slain the riemeaii iioii i aim •nviis 
from this time celebrated in honour of Jupiter. 
The games were at first of a warlike charac- 
ter, and only warriors and their sons were 
allowed to take part in them : subsequently, 
■- r,1hey ■■ '- -" •'•- 



Greeks. The v 






linth, and A gos T 



NETfllA. [F 

NEXUM, w 

ownership of h 

le Neinm m 



celebrated 
the com- 



in-]; 



r of a thing 

nely II 
1 [fSi 
ipium and 



Neiui 

Sale and Mortgag 

The formal part of both 

The person who became neim by the • 
ofa neivnor ntxai (for this form of the 
niaoia used) was said n 






Mrt. The phn 
El lUKTotio, respectively e: 
ng and the release from tV 



NOMEN. 

he publicly eiposed the debtor on three 

inae, and proclaimed the amount of his 

debt. If no person released the prisoner by 

paying the debt, the creditor might sell him 

a slave or put him to death. If there were 

'eral creditors, the letter of the law allow 

them to cut the debtor in pieces, and to 

take their share of his body in proportion to 

their debt. There is no instance of a creditor 

iver having adopted this extreme mode of 

iatisfying his debL Sut the creditor might 

reat the debtor,who was addictus, aa a slave, 

inil compel him to work out his debt ; and the 

The Les Poetilia (8.0.326) alleviated the 



thai no debtor should for the future I 



name of the grandfather on his father's side ; 
and children usually received their names on 
the tenth day after their birth. 

Originally every Roman citizen belonged to 
a gens, and deiived his name {nomen or Tvmcn 
gentilicmm) from his gens, wnich tufmea ^en- 
lilichim generally terminated in ius. Besides 

nDinBn,whieh preceded the nooien gentilicmm, 
and which was necuhar to him aa an indivi. 
I, Lucius, Marcus, Cneina, 



I bovB on the ninth dav after their 
ind to girls on the 
is called dies luM 



Roman law as to the payment of 
money was very strict. By a law ol 
■else Tables, if the debtor admitted the 



lowed him for payment. At the espirationo] 
this time, he was liable to be assigned over tc 
the creditor (odJicim) by the sentence of tb( 

Craetor. The creditor was required to keej 
im for sixty days in chains, during whic! 



Seitus. &c. This pi 

the eigiidT'day. This 

airiest, diet nARinton OT 

lia. The praanomen given to a boy 

that of the grandfather or gteat- 

grandfolher. These two names, a praaianien 
and a lumeii geatiHciuai.or simply nomen, were 
indispensable to a Roman, and Ihey were at 
the same time sufhcient to designate him; 

. ing designated only by these two names, even 
in cases where a third or fourth name was 
possessed by the person. 

Every Roman citizen, besides belonging to 

fainiija, contained in a gens, and accordingly 
might have a third name or co^omm. Such 
cognomina were derived by the Romans from 
a variety of menial or bodily peculiarities, or 
from some remarkable event in iha Ufe of tho 
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MOMOTHETAE. 
1 waa the foundpr of the fdfcilia. 
, laper.lmperiosus, Mag- 
nus, maiimua, Publicola, Brutus, Capilo, 
Cato, NaBO, Labeo, Caecus, Cicero, Scipio, 
Sulla, Torquatus &c. These names were in 
toost cases liereditaiy. and desceniled lo the 
latest members of a ftimilia ; in some cases 
they ceased with the death of the person to 
whom they were given for special reasons. 
Many Romans had a second cognomen (cog- 
tmmm eecimduni or agnomfn), which was gifen 
to them as an honorary distinction, and in 

event of their life, e.g. Afticanus, Asiaiicus, 
Hispallus, Cretensia, Macedonicus, Allobco- 
gicus, &c. Such agnoi 
given by one general to i 
Uie army and confirmed by the ehief-gsni 
— 5 by the peopl- — •'- ■"" 

1 in the case of L. Coriielius 'Scipio 



power of , ^ ._ _ .^ 

superior boaiij emanating from itself, com- 
posed of citizens of mature age bound by a 
' ' — oath, and accustomed to weigh l^al 



principles by 



ef-gsneral, 



The regular order in which these nai 
followed one another was;— 1. praenom 
2. nomen gentilicium : 3. cognomen primi 
4. cognomen secundumor agnomen. So 

beionKod, waa added to his name, in the 
lative case, as Q.Vertes Eomilia, O. Clau. 
Palatina. 

If a person by adoption passed from 
gens into another, he assumed the praenon: 
nomen, and cognomen of his adoptiYe fatl 
and added to these the name of his fon 

SIS, with the termination anus. Thus ,. 
tavius, alter being adopted by his uncle 
C.Julius Caesar, was called C. Julias Caesar 
Oclavianus, and the son of L. Aemiliua Paul- 
lus, when adopted by P. Cornelius Soioio. 
waa called P. Cornelius Scipio 



[Adof 



'lL 



^ ame, and usually . . 

tained that which they had borne before they 
came into slavery. If a slave was restored to 
freedom, he received the praenomen ar ' 

men ganlilicium of his former master, s 

these was addedtbename wliich he had had 
as a slave. Instances of such freedmen are, 
T. Ampius Menander, a freedman of T. Am- 
pius ilalbus. L. Cornelius Chiysogonus, a 
Ireedman of L. Cornelius Sulla, and M. Tnl. 
lius Tiro, freedman of M. Tulhus Cicero. 

NOMCTHETAE [voftoderai), movers or 
proposers of laws, the name of a legislative 
coaimittee at Athens, which, by an institu- 
tion of Solon, was appointed to amend and 
revise the laws. At the first xvpla ^KcAijm 
hi every year, any person was at liberty to 1 1 

pose alterations. Jf his lu'^iion was deemed 1 



ly of attention, the third assembly might 
the raattet to the Nomothetae. They 
selected by lot from the Heliastic body ; 
""" """ ' tion of Solon to limit the 



the e 



>e of their judicial 



appointed varied according to the eiigencyof 

.1 ision. The people appointed five ad- 

{at/vSiKOi) to attend bafore the board 
mtain the policy of the eiisting inati- 
If the proposed measure met the 
approval of the committee, it passed into law 
forthwith. Besides this, the Thesmothetao 
oSlcially authorised (o review the whole 
, and to refer to Uio iVomD^itlat all stat- 
utes which they conaideied unworthy of being 

Hence appears the difference between Pie- 
lismo i^i^ia/ia) and iVi™w (vo^of). The 
lere resolotion of the people in assembly 
'as a psepkisnui. and only remained in force 
year, like a decree of the senate. Nothing 
'as a tw that did not pass the ordeal of the 
Nomothetae. 

NONAE. [CALENDiRltJU.] 

NORMA (ynii^uw), a square used by car- 
penters, masons, and otlier artificers to make 
■'■-■- work rectangular. It was made by 
three flat wooden rulers of equal thick- 
ine of them being two feet ten inches 
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long, the others eacli two feet long, and join- 
ing them together by their eilremitieB, so sB 
ifl Bssnme the form of a nght-atigied triangle. 
This method, though only a close approxima- 
tion, must have been quite sufficient for all 
common purposes. Fur the sake of conTeni- 
ence, the longest side, i. c. the hypotennse of 
the triangle, was discanJed, snd the instru- 
ment then assumed the fomi in which it is 
exhibited, among other tools, on a tomb found 
at Rome, and which resembles that in modern 
use. A square of a still more simple fashion 
made by merely cvitimg a rectangular piece 
out of a board is shown on another sepulchral 
monument and copied in the woodcut which 
is here tntrodoced. 

NOTA CENSO-HIA. [Cknsok.] 
NOVENDIA-LE (ac. «m™b). 1. A festi- 
val lasting nine daya, which was celebrated 






stones rained frmn h 



:s upon the 



Mons Albanus, and was frequently c 
in later tunes. 2. This name was also give 
le sacrifice performed nine days alter 



the higher offices of the state were opened to 
the plebeians, a new order of nobility arose, 
and the term iVoMfej was applied to those 
persons whose ancestors had been magistra- 
[□acbrnles and who were erUitled to the jus 
imajinHm. [Mjoietratus ; luioo.] Those 

Eersons, on the contrary, whose ancestors 
ad not been so distinguished, were called 
lenobiles; and when those who helonoei" 
the latter class obtained any of the hij 
magiatracles, they were called JVerai Hon. 
or opetartB. The iiobiles attempted to i 
all the higher offices of the state in their ' 
body, and violently opposed all candidates 
who did not belong to their order. Some of 
the most diBtinguished men in the elate 
however, novi hominea, aa T. Corunci 
who lived before the first Ponic wai, ., 
CaniliuB, H. Cato^ Humniios, the conqueror 



denoting abaol 






applied 



4u iui> uuD who, beii 

wore only his tunic or inouius. in ims sta 
of nudity the ancients performed the opeia- 
tions of ploughing, sowing and reaping. The 
accompanying woodcut shows a man plough- 
ing in his tunic only. 

This term applied to the warrior eipressed 
the absence of some part of hia armou- 
Hence the light-armed ware called yv(n^™i 




NUMMULA-RIIorNUMrLA-EII, [Mbi 






'0 that 



signifies the nin... _ ^ ^,^, „„j, 

according to our mode of speaking, was a 
nundinae, and there were tlius always seven 
ordinary days between two nundmae. The 
Romans in their peculiar mode of reckoning 
added these two nundinae to the seven ordi 
nary days, and consequently said that the 
nundinae recurred every nuith day, and called 
them nundinat, as it were nocnndiiuie. 

The nunJwr of nundmae in the ancient year 
often months was 38. They were originally 
market-days for the country folk, on which 
they came lo Home to sell the produce of 
their labour, and on which the kmg settled 
the legal disputes among them. When, there- 
fore, we read that the nundinae were feriae, 
or dies nefesti, and that no comitia were allow- 
ed to be held, we have to understand this of 
the populus or patricians, and not of the 
plehes ; and while for the populua the nuiidi- 
nae were feriae, they were real days of busi- 
ness (diet /asii oi comiialu) for the plebeians, 
who on these occasions pleaded (heir causes 
with members of their own order, and held 

the plebeians). AlKrwards the nundinae be- 
came fasti for both orders, and this innova- 
tion facilitated the attendance of the plebe- 
ians at the comitia ceiiluriata. The subjects 
to be laid before the comitia, whether they 
were propoaala for new lawa, or the appoint- 

ple three nundinae beforehand (in'nurujins ifrt 

sometimea used, but only when it is preceded 
by a numeral, as in rrimaidiTKim or m'nunt nun- 



NU-PTIAB. [Mat 



"J 
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OATH.MiuTAiiv. rS' 

OBOLU3. [Draohmi.j 

O'CRBA {Kv^pdi), a ares^e, a lesgin. A 
pair of gteavea (kwijuiJec) was one of tlie all 
articles of orinour which fonned Iha cmnplete 
80uipinenl of a Greek warrior [Armi], and 
likawise of a Roman soldier as fixed by Ser- 
Tias Tulliua. They were made of various 
luetala, with a lining probably of leather, felt, 
or eloth. Their form is shown in the accom- 
panying cot. The figure is that of a fallen 
warrior, and in consequence of the bending 
of the knees, the greaves are seen to project 
a little above them. This statue als- -"--— 
the ankle-tings (fTrimtipio), which wi 
to fasten the greaves immediately al 



The vroodcut that follows shows th( 



OLYMPIA. 839 

The painting npon it represents the story of 
Medea boibng an old ram with a view to per- 
suade the daughters of Fellas to put him to 
death. The pot has a round bottom, and is 

a of leaping out of the pot. Instead of 
being supported by d separate tripod the ves 
lel was sometimes made with the feet all in 
me piece, and it was then called in Greek 
rpijrwFf, ;{Ti~^TOi f md 7ru)ii(i-arjir 




IS found at Canino 




festivals of the 



OLYM PI A ( '0 W/iirto), the Olympk 
the grf---' -'■■-- --■' — -' '--■—-■- 
Greelts 

Elis. the name given to a small plain to th( 

west of Pisa, which was bounded on th( 

north and ftorth-east by the mountains Cro 

and Olympus, on the south by the rivei 



:o have t 






The origin of the Olympic games is buried 
in obscurity, but the festival was of very great 

The first historical fact connected with ihis 
festival is its revival by Iphitus, king of Eha, 
who is said to have accomplished it with the 
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-eua.tlie Spaif 
li Pisa. The 



and by others 
four years ' 

Olympiads 



The inlerral of 

:elBbr8tioii of the 

ras celled an Olyinpiad 



lot employed as a chronolo 
Eieni sera till the victory of Coroehus in thi 



nt point ia tbe renewal of 



heralds (irffonJo^opoi), first in Elis and after- 
wards in the otbet parts of Greece ; it put a 
stop to all warfare for the month in which the 
games were celebrated, and which was called 
the aacred month {IspojiiiHa). The territory 
of Elia itself was consideied especially sacred 
during its continuance, and no armed force 
conid enter it without incurring tbe gnilt of 
sacrilege. 

The Olympic festival was probably confined 
at first lo the Peloponnesians ; but as its ce- 
lebrity extended, the other Greeks took part 
in it, till at length it became a festival for the 
whole nation. No one was allowed lo con- 
tend in the gatnes but persona of pure Hellen- 
ic blood : barbarians tnight be spectators, but 
slaves were entirely excluded. Afler the 
conquest of Greece by the Romans, the latter 
were allowed to take part in the games. 

even lo cross the Alpheus during the celebra- 
tion of the games, under penalty of being 
hurled down from the Typaean rock, but 
women were allowed to send chariots to the 
races. The number of spectators at the fes- 
tival was very great ; and these were drawn 
together not merely by the desire of seeing 
the Games, but partly through the opportunity 
it afforded them of carrying on commercial 
transactions with persons from distant places, 
as is the case with the Mohammedan festivals 
at Mecca and Medina. Many of (be persons 
present were also deputief 



1 (deupoi) sent to 
.„r.esent the various states of Greece; and 
we find that these embassies vied with one 
another in the number of their offerings, and 
the splendour of their general appearam 






support the honour of their native 

The Olympic festival was a Pentaeteris 
reiirajTjjpif), that is, according lo the ancient 
LOde of reckoning, a space of four years 
apsed between each festival, in the same 
there was only a space of two years 
n a Triilerit. It was celebrated on the 
1 moon after the summfr solstice. It 
after all the contests had been intro- 



duced, fire days, from the 11th to the IStli 
days of the montii ioclusive. The fourth day 
of the festival was the Uth of the month, 
which was the day of the full moon,and which 
divided the month into two equal parts. 

The festival was under the immediate su- 
perintendence of the Olympian Jupiter, whose 
■ '' '' Olympia, adorned with the st ■ " 

orks of art in' Greece. There 

othergoda. The festival itself may be divided 
into two parts, tbe games or contesls (dyiii 
'OJ-v/tTriOKof), and the festive rites (iopr^) 
connected with the sacrifices, with the pro- 
cessions, and with the public banquets in ho- 



strength and skill. 
■«fror ■ 






There 



.all 



twenty-four cmtesls, eightee'. ._ 

took part, and six in which boys engag:ed, 
though they were never all exhibited at one 
festival, since some were abohahed almost 
immediately alter their institution, and others 
after they had been in use only a short time. 
We subjoin a list of these from Pausanias, 
with the date of the introduction of each, 
commencing from the Olympiad of Coroebus : 
— 1, The foot-race (da6/i*-), which was the 
only contest during the fir^ 13 Olympiads. 
2. The SlavUs. or foot-ra" " -'''-' " 









irstm 



inOl.M. 3. The i5oaij;oc, a still longer foot- 
race than the Slav7M(, mtroduced in Ol, 15. 
For a more particular account of the dtavXot 
„„j jxi.,... — D . Wrestling 

which consisted of 

[,uh], both introdoced in Ul. 18. 6. Boi- 
(jrvyiiii) introduced in 01. 33. fPnoin- 

!.] 7. The chaijbt-mce, with feat full- 
grown horses {Imvav Teiilav dpiuof, %io), 



The 



trayKfiaTimi) (PanOratiumI, , . _ 
orse-race (imror sWijrti '"'th folrodnced ... 
Ol. 33. 10 and 11. The foot-rac^ and wrest- 
ling for boys, both introduced in 01. 37. 12. 
The Penlathlam for boys, introduced in 01. 
3S, hnt immediately afterwards abolished. 

13. Boxing for boys, introduced in OJ. 41. 

14. The foot-race, m which men ran with the 
equipments of heavy-armed soldiera (run 
irtiTiiif Spiiuif), introduced in 01. 65, on ac- 
count of its training men for actual service iti 
war. 15. The chanot-race with mnles (iir^- 
vii), mtroduced in 01. 70 ; and, 16. The horse- 
race with mares (Kii^T^), inlroduced in 01. 
72, both of which were abolished in Ol. B4. 
17. The chariot-race with two fuU-prown 
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horaea (iffwuw Te'kelav rwvaplc), introduced 
inOL93. !B,19. The contest orheraJd9(ii:^i» ■ 
jttf) and trampelera (rraXmyicTal), inttodoced 
in Oi. M. 20. The cbariot-raett with fouc 
foala firiiXui' dpiiaaiv), introduced in 01. B9, 
31. Ths chariot-raee with two foals (w^lav 
ain>up(s), introduced in Ol. 138. 'i3. The 
lioraB-race with foala (iruJ^ Kliijr), intro- 
dueedinOl.lSl. 23. The Pancratium forlwys, 
introduced in 01. 145. 24. There was also a 
horse race (Jinrof icW^fjui which boys rode, 
but wedo not knowlhetime of its introduction. 

The judges in the Olympic Games, called 
HiOantdicat ('E;t;tui'OrJiKiM), were appointed 
by the Eleans, who had the regulation of the 
whole festiiial. It appears to Lave been ori. 
ginally under the superintendence of Piaa, in 
the neighbourhood of which Olynipia was 
sitnated, but aller the conquest of Pelopon- 
nesus by the Dorians on the return of the Hera- 
clidae, the Aetolians, who had been of great 
assistance to the Hetaclidae, settled in EUa, 
and from this time the Aetolian Eleans ob- 
tained the regnlaticn of the festival, and ap- 
pointed the presiding officers. 

The Hellanodicae were chosen by lot from 
the whole body of the Eleans. Their num- 
ber varied at different periods, but at a later 
time there were eight Hellanodicae. Their 
office probably lasted for only one featiyal. 
They had to see that all the laws relating 



tothe Blean senate. Vi 

der the direction of the Hellanodicae was a 
certain number oS AJyias (WuTai) with an 
Alylitr::hea (ultirQp;(ijf) *' ^^^^' head, who 
formed a fcind of police, and carried into eje- 
cution the conunands of the Hellanodicae. 
There were also rarioue other minor officers 
under the control of the Heilanodicae. 

All free Greeks were allowed to contend in 
the games, who had complied with the rules 
prescribed to candidataa. The equestrian 

wealthy ; but the poorest citizens could con- 
tend in the athletic games. This, howerer, 
was far from degrading the games in public 






person; and the wealthy vied with oce an- 
other in the member and magnificence of the 
chariots and horses which they sent to the 

All persons, who were about to contend, 
had to prove to the Hellanodicae that they 
were freemen, and of pure Hellenic blood, thai 



they had not been branded with atimia, nor 
guilty of any aacrileginus act. They further 
bad to prove that they had undergone the pre- 
paralory training tTrpoyv/ivuniiaTa) for ten 
months previous. AllcompetilotBwereoblig- 
ed, thitty days before the festival, to undergo 
certain exercises in the Gymnasium at Elis, un 
der the superintendence of the Hellanodicae. 
The competitors took their places by lot 

country of each competitor. When they were 
all ready to begin the contest, the judges ex- 
horted them to acquit themselves nobly, and 
then gave the signal to commence. 

The only prize given to the conqueror was 
a garland of wild olive (.KoriFoq), cut from a 
sacred olive tree, which grew in the sacred 
grove of Altis in Olympia, The victor was 
originally crowned upon a tripod covered with 
bronze, but aflerwanls upon a table made of 
ivory and gold. Palm branches, the common 

placed in his hands. The name of the victor, 
and that of his father and of his country. were 
then proclaimed by a herald before the repre- 
sentatives of assembled Greece. The festival 
ended with processions and sacrilicea, and 
with a public banquet given by the Eleans to 
the conquerors in the JPrytaneum, 

The most powerful states considered an 
Olympic victory, gained by one of their citi- 
zens, to confer honour upon the slate to which 
he belonged; aiHl a conqueror usually had 
immunities and privileges conferred upon him 
by the grstilude of hifl fellow-citizens. On 
hie return home the victor entered the city in 
a triumphal procession, in vrhich his praises 
were celebrated, frequently in the loftiest 
strains of poetry. [Athletae.I 

As persons from ail parts of the Hellenic 
world were assembled together at the Olym- 
pic Games, it was the best opportunity which 
the artist and the writer possessed of making 
their works known. It in fact, to some ex- 
tent, answered the same purpose as the press 
does in modern times. Before the invention 
of printing, the reading of an author's works 
to as la^e an assembly as could be obtained, 
was one of the easiest and sorest modes ot 
publishing them ; and (his was a tavoaiite 
practice of the Greeks and Romans. Accord- 
ingly we find many instances of literary works 
'^us published at the Olympic festival. He- 

j_..._ : 1(3 to have read his history at this 

though there 



festiv ■ 
fordi 

published their works, a 

Lysias, Dio, Chrysosto 



ss of this : 



■s who ti 
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0L\ MPIAI 



borae in mind that these recitations were i 
contests, and that they formed properly 
partof thefestisal. In the same way paint. _ 
and other artists eihibiled their works at 
Oiympia. 

OLYMPIAS CO?,vtim'ic). an Olympiad 
the most celebrated chronological aera among 
the Greeks, was the period of fonr years 
which elapsed between each celebration of 
the Olympic Games. The Olympiads began 
to be reckoned from the sictorj of Coroebus 
in the foot-race, which happened m the yea 
fl. c. TIB. Timaens of Sicily, however, who 
flourished e. o.-36i, was the first writer who 
regularly arranged events according to the 
conquerors in each Olympiad. His practice 
of recording- events by Olympiads was fol 
lowed by Polybius, Diodoras Siculus, Diony 
sins of Halicatnassus, &c. 

The writers who make use of the aera of 
the Olympiads, usnally give the number of 
the Olympiad (the first corresponding to B, o 
T76), and then the name of the conqueror in 
the foot-race. Some writers also speak of 
events as happenmg in the first, seconu, third 
or fourth year, as the case may be, of a cer 
lain Olympiad ; but others do not give the 
separate years of each Olympiad. The rules 
for conTerting Olympiads into the year a. c. 
and ui'cB neria, are given under C^lendaricu 
p. 5S ; but as this is troublesome, we subjoin 
for the use of the student a list of the Olym 
piads, with the years of the Christian aera 
corresponding to them from the beginning of 
the Olympiads to i. d. 301. To save space 
the separate years of each Olympiad, with the 
corresponding years b. c., are only given from 
the 47th to the laeth Olympiad, as this is the 
most important period of Grecian history ; in 
the other OI]-mpiads the lirst year only is given 
In consulting the following table it must be 
home in mind, that the Olympic Gaines were 
celebrated about mii' ....... 



If, therefore, an ev 



t the 



in the 



death in the 1st vear of the 9ath Olym 

h corresponds in the following ta 

400 1 but as his death happened in 

the nth month of (he Attic year 



piad, which cortespom 
Thargeii 



01 


B P 





19 1 


561 


54 4 


20 I 


560 




21 1 






22 I 


111 








56 1 


i 1 


554 




II 


&^2 


57 1 


30 I 


550 




31 


549 




3" 


548 


58 1 


33 


547 






S4G 










f 


5« 


59 1 


39 1 


Ml 




40 1 

41 1 
4 1 


53H 


60 i 


43 1 


5J7 






530 






535 






534 






533 






53^ 


6- 1 


49 I 


5.J 


63 1 




504 


ei ] 


60 1 


52 
521 






520 


65 1 


51 1 


518 


w, \ 


"I 


i 


67 I 


53 1 


510 
509 






508 


ra 




500 




54 1 


50 
W4 
W3 


»■ 
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248 133 
244 134 
S40 135 





































148 


94 


149 


80 


150 


"0 


I'M 


72 


152 




163 


64 




60 




56 


156 



100 1-0 
86 171 
93 17J 



OPALTA s 
Opis celebrated on the lOth 
being the third day of the Satii 
believed that Opis was the wil 
and for this reason Ihe festxi 
bratPd at the same limB 

OPTIO [Cbntubio] 

OPTIMA'TES thenameoftheari' 
part)' at Rome As lon^ as the pi 
and pleheians »ere the only tno p: 
the republic there was no occasion 
appellation of Optimates tut whei 
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ORACULUM, 



^ .13, had been formed, and oc- 

- jpied ihe place forraerty held by the patri- 
dans, (he terra Oplimatas began W be applied 
frequently to persons belouging to this new 
order of nobiles, and mostly comprehended 
the ordo senatorius and the onio equestris. 

When at a still later period the interests of 
the senators and equites became separated, 
the name optimates was used in a narrower 
aense, and only comprised the party consist- 



designated ty the I 



le of Pleb 



0RA-CULU1_ ^_. „.,_...,.... 

used by the ancients to designate both the 

revelations made by the ' ' " "" 

as the place in which si 
mads. The deity was ii 



believed to appear i 
refuti 






wiU 



!,but alloraculari 
through some kind of medium, wbich 
USB different in the diSerent places where 
iracles existed. It aay, at first sight, seem 
strange that there were, comparatively speak- 
ng, so few oracles of Jupiter, the father and 
ruler of eods and men. But althongh. accor- 
-ints, Jnpiterhim- 



lief of the 1 



self was the first source of alt oracult 
latioos, yet he was too far above men to enter 
with them into any close relation ; other gods 
therefore, especially Apollo, and even heroes, 
acted as mediators between Jupiter and men, 
and were, as it were, the organs through which 
he communicated his will. The ancients 
consulted Ihe will of the cods o" »!' imnor. 
tant occasions of public and privi 
they were unwilling to underta 
of importance without their sane 

The most celebrated oracle was that of 
Apollo at Delphi Its ancient name was Py- 
iho. In the centre of (be temple (here was 
a small openmg (x^'^/"'} '" '^^ ground, from 
which, from time to tune, an intoxicatmg 
smoke arose, which was believed to come 
from the wel! of Cassotis, which vanished 
mto the ground close by the sanctuary. Over 

the Pythia, led into the temple by the pro- 
phetes (jrpo^^rijf), took her sas' — ■■ 



anything 



whenever 



rising from under (he ... 

in such a manner that she fell into a state of 
deliriana intoxication, and the sounds which 
ahs uttered in this state were believed to con- 
tain the revelations of Apollo. These sounds 
were carefully wiittHudawD by the prophetes, 
and afterwards communicated to the persons 
who had come to consult the oracle. 



of Delphi, and when sh. 
tered the service of the god she never left it. 
and was never allowed to marry. In early 
times she was always a young: girl, but sub- 
sequently nr — 1— .-J 1. 



(ho had not attained the age of filly yei 
The Delphians, or, more properly speai 

he nc^le tamilies of Delphi, had the sup . . . 
(endence of the oracle. Among the Delphian 
aristocracy, however, there were five families 
which traced their origin to Deucalion, and 
from each of these one of the five priests, 
called ffMm(itiioi), was taken. Theffimm-, 
together with the high pfcst or prophetes. 
held their oRices for lite, and had tlie control 
of all the affairs of the sanctuary and of the 
sacrifices. That these noble families had an 
immense mfiuence upon the oracle is mani- 



•og. 



ivelalions of the god. 

Most of the oracular answers which are 
[tant, are in hexameters, and m the Ionic 
ialect. Sometimes, however, Doric forms 



No religious institution in all antiquity ob- 
tained such a paramount influence in Greece 
as tbe oracle of DelphL When consulted on 
> subject of a religious nature, the answer 
was invariably of a Kind calculated not only 
to protect and preserve religious institutions, 
but to command new ones to be established, 
so that it was the preserver and promoter of 
religion throughout the ancient world. Cal- 



havuii 



' ■ id the f 



,d the d 



period when A 






their St 



It this time Ihe pi 



of the Delphic god. The Delphic oracle had 
It all limes a leaning in favour of the Greeks 
)f the Doric race, but the time when it began 
list b« dated from tbe 
d Sparta entered upon 
mpremacy in Greece; 
parUality for Sparta be- 

ment in the hands of a political patty, 
the other oracles, the most celebrated 
that of Apollo at Didyma. usually called 
■acle of the Branchidaa, in the territory 
letus; that of Jupiter,atDodona, where 

by Uie wind; that of Jupiter Ammon, in au 
oasis in Libya, not far from the boundaries 
ofE^pt; (hat •rfAmphiarauB, between Pot 
"3 and Thebes, where the hero was said 
have been swallowed up by the ea'h; 
thatofTrophoiiiua,atLehadeB,iDBaet ^ 
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ORCHESTRA, [Ti 

OROINTJS SENATOR. [Senitds 

OR DO is applied ti> any boSy □( men 

focm adistincl; class in tlievonimunity, 

by poBseBsiag distinct privileges, pui 

way. Thus the whole body of saoerdote! 
Kome is spoken of as adi orio, and separate 
ecclesiastical cotporations are called by the 
same title. The libettini and scribae also 
formed separate onjinee. The senate and the 
equites are also epoken of respectively as the 
onlo aenatorms and ordo equestris, bat this 
■ applied lotbe j>l«^ 






; find ll 



writhout any farth 
sicaate the senatotial ai 
The sanaK ' ' " 






atiQgi 



ished a) 



TaSTm' 



called ordtf decuriimuflt \CqlosiaJ], and some- 
times simply ordo. 

The term ordo io also applied to a company 
or troop of soidien, and is used as eouisalent 

10 cenCnria: thus centurioti) 

called 9111 ordinei duxerwU. and the fii . 
* — '"" '" " legion jp-imi ordinei. Eve 



ally ci 



1 of the first c 



[A-1 



OSCHOPHO'EIA ii>nxo^6pia,6axoiidpia) 
an Attic festival, which, accoidinc to somi 
writers,wasuelebrated in honour of Minerva 
and Bacchus, and according to others, ii 
honour of Bacchus and Ariadne. It is sail 
to have been instituted by Theseus. It wa; 
ft vintage festival, and its name is derivei 
from iiaxoC' ^VC<>i^ °' ^opi. a branch of vinei 

'osf;i£LUM, a diminuti' 

applie' 



through oj. 




PAEAN. 
ooked they were su 



. _nUM. rJ*NUi.] 
OSTRACISM. [Eisi 
OVA-TIO, a lesser trim 

the I 



iph. Theci 



the following ;— The general 
luLci the city in a chariot drawn oy lour 

gorgeous gold enihroidered robe, but in the 
implH toga praeteita of a magistrate ; his 
■rows were encircled with a wieath, not of 

lis band ; the procession was not heralaed by 
rumpets, headed by the senate, and thronged 
ifith victorious troops, but vtas Enlivened by 
croBid of flute-players, attended chiefly by 
knights and plebeians, frequentlj without aoi- 






he higher distuiction of a triumph, or when 
tie victory had been achieved with httle 

Bgularly proclaimed; or when the v»ar had 
ot been completely terminated ; or when the 



troyed by Perperna and Crassus, these 
rs celebrated ovations only. 
OVI-LE. [COMITU, p. W] 



PAEAN (Trai^ui', -iratuv, nai6v), a hymn 
of Apollo. It was always of a joyous nature, 
confidence. It was a song of thanksgiving, 
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PAENTJLA. 



festivals of Apollo, and especially at the Hy- 
acinthia. The paean was also sung as a bat- 
tle-Bong, both before an attack on tba enemy 
and after the battle was finished. It is cer- 
tain that the paean was in later times sung 
to the honour of other gods besides Apollo. 
Thus Xenophon relates that the Greeit army 
in Asia anng a paean to Jupitar. 

PAEDAGCGUS {waiSaruyoc). a ttjtor. 
The office of tutor in a Gteoian family of rank 
and opulence was assigned to one of the moat 
trustworthy of the slaves. The sons of his 
master were committed to his care on attainr 
ing their siith or seventh year, tlieir preiious 
education haTing been conducted by females. 
They remained with tlie tutor until they at- 
tained the age of puberty. His duty was 
rather to guard them from evii. both phyeicai 
and moral, than (o CI ' . - -■- 

He went with them 

or the Gymnasidk; he accompanisQ tnem 
out of doorson all occasiona; he was respon- 
sible for their personal safety, and for their 
avoidance of bad company. 

In the Roman empire the name vacdagiigi 
or paedagogia Was given to beautilul young 
slaves, who discharged in the imperial palace 
the duties of the modem pagi, which is in 
fact a corruption of the ancient name. 

PAE-MULA, a thick cloak, chiefly used 
by the Romans in "travelling, instead of the 
toga, as a protection against the cold and rain. 



o and from the school 



PALA. 

1 opening for the head, as shown in the pre- 

PAG ANA-LI A. [Paqi,] 
PAGA'NI. FPaqi.] 

PAGf. we™ fortified places in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rome, to which the country-peo- 
<Ie might retreat in case of a hostile inroad, 
iach of the country tribes is said to have 
een divided by Numa into a certain number 
of pagi; which name was given to the coun- 
try adjoinmg the fortified village, as well as 
lo the village itself There was a magistta.te 

' the names and of the property of all 
IS in the pagus, raised the tales, and 
oned the people, when necessary, lo 
Each pagus had its own sacred rites, 
and an annual festival called Paganalia. The 
pagnni. or inhabitants of the pagi,. had their 
regular meetings, at which they passed reso- 
'^tions. The division of the country-people 

The term Pagani is often used in opposition 
milites, and is appUed to all who were not 
Idiets, even though they did not live in the 
country. The Christian writers gave the name 
of paeani to those persons who adhered to 
the old Koman religion, because the latter 
lontinued to be generally believed by the 
iOimtry-people, after Christianity became the 
irevailing religion of the inhabitants of the 
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PALILTA 
but little used in ancioia husbatidty, the 

ground having been hrok-i ' 

by Iha plough, and also lij 
hoes and rakes. Theprece.li 
froin a funereal manurneut 
a deceased countryman wit 



h hiefalx and 

addition o( a EIrong crotis-bar, by the use 
which ha was enabW to drive it nearly twi 



ne deep into the gronnd, as he could have done 
without it. 

P ALAES TR ACiroAaf orpa), properly means 
a place for wrestling (iraAaieiv, ndXij), and 
appears to bare originally formed a part of the 
gyinnaBinni. At Aihena, however, there was 
a considerable number of palaestrae, quite 
distinct from the gymnasia. It appears most 
probable that the palaestrae were chiefly 



propi 






tended iar the 
public games 



:8 of wrestlii 



If. 



d therefore needed special 



responding to the Greek gymnasia and palae- 
strae ; and when towards the close of the re- 
public, wealthy BxiinanB, in imitation of the 
Greeks, began to build places for exercise in 
their vill as, they called them indifferently gym- 

PALI'UA, a festival celebrated at Rome 
every year on the Slst of April, in honour of 
Pale5,the tutelary divinity oT shepherds. The 
2l8tof April was the day on which, according 
to the early traditions of Rome, Romulus had 
commenced the building of the city, so thnt 
the festival was at the same time solemnized 
as the dies natalitius of Rome- It was origi- 
nally a Bhepherd-feslival, and continued to be 
so among country-people till the latest times, 
but in the city it lost its original character, 
and was only regarded as the dies natalitius 
of Rome. 

The first part of the solemnities was a 
lie purification by fire and smoke. Thell 
burnt in order to produce this purifyiugsi 
were the blood of the Oclo'iBr-ftDrsB, the ashes 
of the calves sacrificed at the festival of Ce- 
res, and the shells of beans. The people were 
also sprinkled with water, they washed their 
hands in spring-water, and drank milk miisd 
with must. As regards the Oclobtr-horae (equta 
fkleier), it must be observed that in early 
times no bloody sacrifice was allowed to be 
offered at thepalilia, and the blood of the Oc- 
tober-horse, mentioned above, was the blood 
which had dropped from the tail of the horse 
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served by the vestal virgins in the temple ol 

.Vesta for the purpose of being used at the 

palilia. The sacrifices consisted of cakes, 

millet, milk, and other kinds of eatables. The 

shepherds then offered a prayer to Pales. 

■ ftar these solemn rites were over, the cheer 

1 part of the festival began : bonfires were 

ade of heaps of hay and straw, and the fes- 

(al was concluded by a feast in the open air, 

which the people sat or lay upon benches 

of turf, and drank plentifully. 

PALIMPSEST. [LiBEE,] 

PaXLIUM, dim. PALLl'OLUM, past. 

PALLA (liiiTiov, dm. l/iaTiSiov; Iim. and 

pnel. fSpoO, an outer garment. The English 

clijot,thoughcommonlyadoptedaslhetransla- 

ception of the form, mateiial, or use of that 
which they denoted. The article designated 
by them was always a rectangular piece of 
cloth, eiactly, or at least nearly square- It 
was indeed used in the very form in which it 
was taken from the loom, being made entirely 

lor eicept to repair the injuries which it sus- 
tained by time. Whatever additional rich- 
received from the art of the 
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having uudefgone any proceas of Ihia kind. 
The raw materUl, aoch as wool, flai, or eol- 
ton, was manafacturcd in its natural stele, 
and hencs pallia were commonly white, al- 
though from thBBamecausB brown, drab, and 
gray, were also prevailing colonra. 

Ae the pallium was the most common outer 
garment, we find it continually mentioned in 
conjunctitHi with the tanica,which conslituled 
the iiHlutua, Such phrases as '* coat and 
waistcoat," or '^ shoes and slcckings," ate not 
more common with us Ihui the following 
eipressiona. which constantly occur in au' 
cient authors : tunica valtiumqut, ifidrtov Kal 

Jiniii, tA IjiviTiov Koi b jjfiToiJfiriior, ^pog 

To wear (he pallium without the under- 
clothing indicated poverty or severity of man- 
ners, as in the case of Socrates, 

One of the most common modes of wearing 
the pallium was to fasten it with a brooch 
over the rinbt shoulder, leaving the right' arm 
o pass the middle of it either 



under th 


^ left arm so 




leave that 


liberty a 




e left shoulder s 




e^left t^m.* 


The 




ceding c 


ut is attired 






fashion. 
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PALUDAMENTUM, t 




Roman 


general com 


nan 




principa 


officers and 




anal attenda 




he tapi.™ of th 
le practice for a Roman magistral 



had te 



lived h 



nfroi 



Br he 



ired up his tows in the capilol, lo 
march out of the city arrayed in Ihe paluda- 
mentum {srire pabiAatas), attended by his lio- 
lors in similar attire (pnluJutu liaorilms), nor 
could he again enter the gales until he had 
formally divested himself of this emblem of 

The paludamentum was open in front, 
reached down lo the knees or a httle lower, 
and hung loosely over the shoulders, being 
fastened across the chest by a clasp. 



The cc 
nonly w 



lembered that CrasBUS on the 
morning of the fatal battle of Catrhae went 
forth in a dark-coloured mantle. 

PAN ATH EN A EA( jTonoe^voto) ,th great- 
est and most splendid of the festivals cele- 
braled in Attica m honour of Minerva, in the 
character of Minerva Pohas, or the protectress 
of Ihe city. It was said to have been insti- 
tuted by Erichthonius, and its original name, 
down to the time of Theseus, was believed 
I have been Athenaea; but when Theseus 
atted all the Atticans into one body, this fes- 

' all the Attic tribes,was called Panathenaea. 
here were two kinds of Panathenaea, the 
-eater and the lesser ; the former were held 
lery fourth year Ijtcvranjipk), the latter. 



lexy year. 
The lesser P 



Paiiatbenaea were probably eel- 
ited on the 17th of the month Hecstom- 
m ; the great Panathenaea in the thud 
- of every Olympiad, and probably eom- 

thenaea. The principal di^rence between 
Is was, that the ^ater one 

m, and that on this occasion 

the peplus of Minerva was carried lo her tern- 

_i. * ificent procession, which 

lesser Panathenaea. 



hulls, foot, horse, and chariot races, gymnas- 
tic and musical contests, and the lamnadepbo- 
-ia ; rhapsodists recited the poems of Homer 
ind other epic poets, philosophers disputed, 
2ock-fights were exhibited, and the people 
indulged in a variety of other amusements and 



in Etruria. southern Italy, Sicily, and 
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PANCRATIUM. 
Oreecfl. They represent on one aide the 
ute of Minerva, and on the other the rarii 
contests and games in which these vases w 
given as prizes to the viciors. 



PANEGYRIS. 



crates, and that of Aristides, Heiudotus is 
said to have recited liis history to the Athe- 
nians at the Fanathenaea. The management 
of the games and conlesls was entrusted to 
persons calied AtMoikeiae laSXoSeTai), whose 
iinmber was ten, one beine talten from every 
tribe. Thdr office lasted from one great 
Panathenaic festival to the other. 
The chief solomnily of the great Panathe- 

temple of Minerva Polia8,which probably took 

¥'ace on the last day of the festive seaeon. 
he whole of the procession is represented 
in the frieze of [he Parthenon, the virark of 
Phidias and his disciples, now deposited in 
the British Museum. The chief object of the 

Srocession was to carrv the peplusof the god- 
ess to het temple. This peplus was a cro- 
cus-coloured garment for the goddess, and 
made by maidens, called ipya^nvai.. In il 
were woven Enceladus and the giants, as they 
were conquered by the goddess. The peplus 
was not carried to the temple by men, but 
suspended from the mast of a ship. The pro- 
cession proceeded from the Ceramicus, near 
a monument called Leocorinm, lo the temple 
of Ceres at Elousis, and thence along the 
Pelasgic wall and the temple of Apollo Py- 
thias to the Pnyi, and thence to the Acro- 
polis, where the statue of Mineiva Pohaa 
was adorned with the peplus. 

In this procession neatly Uie whole popu- 
lation of Attica appears lo have taken pari, 
either on foot, on horseback, or in chariots, 
as may he seen in the frieze of the Parthenon, 
Aged men carried olive branches, and were 
caUed Thallipkori {eaUo^opot) ; young men 
attended, at least in earlier times, in armour, 
■and maidens who belonged to the noblest 
families of Athens carried baskets, containing 
offerings for the goddess, whence they were 
called. ConepAori {jiQvi?(topoi). Respecting the 
part which aliens look in this procession, and 
the duties they had to perform, see Hvdsia- 

Menwhohad deserved well of the republic 
wetB rewarded with a gold crown at the great 
Panaihenaea, and the herald had to announce 
the event during the gymnastic contests, 

PANCRATIUM (jroy/vuTiow), is derived 
from jruv and Hflutof, and accordingly signi- 
fies an athletic game, in which all the powers 
of the tighter were call«i into action. The 



pancratium wi 



as 



)r gymnas- 



contests which w 
great festivals of Gre< 
ing and wresthtig (stuy^ and itaTcti). and was 
reckoned to be one of the heavy or hard exer- 
cises [ayaviaiiara Qapia or ffainirepa), on 
account of the violent exertions it required, 
and for this reason it was not much practised 
in the gymnasia.' 

In Homer we find neither the game nor 
the name of the pancratium mentioned, and 
as it wasnol introduced at the Olympic games 
until 01. 33, we may presume that the game, 
though it may have existed long before in a 
rade state, was not brought to any degree of 

c^r" "" 



d their I 



avKpanaarai) or Pi 

. They fought naked, a _ . 

anointed and coveted with sand, by which 
' tolakeholdofoneanother. 
St began, each of the light. 

ce by boxing or by wreat- 

hrdingly as he thought he should be 
cess^l m the one than in the other. 




PANE'GYB S aav^ p s gn hes a 
meeting or assemb o a who e pe p a fo 
the purpose worshipp ng a omno san 
tuary. The o d s used n h ee s sn li 
rations :— I. F a mee ng of he nhab 



body of peop e be ongmg o a pa a nbo 
[Dbli* ; Pan on ] a d 3 Fo g ea na 
tional meetings, as the Olympic, Pythian, 
Isthmian, and Memean games. Although in 
all panegyreis which we know, the religious 
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PAKTOMIMUS. 






imirBnt featura, 



lutiODB, as welJ' as a variety of 

wera not eicluded, though they 

haps mote a consequence of the piesence of 

many persons than objects of the meeting. 

Everj ponegyria, moreoTer, was made by 

trades-people a source of ^in, and it may be 

preBomeil that such a ineelio'g was never held 



'here the national god Neptune Belicooios 
had hia sanctuary, called theTPanionium. One 
of the principal objects of this national meet- 
ing was the common worship of Neptune, to 
whom splendid sacrifices were offered on the 
occasion. But religious worship was not the 
only object for which (hey assembled at the 
Fanionium ; on certain emergencies, especi- 
ally in case of any danger threatening their 
country, the lonians tliscussed at their meet- 
ings political questions, and passed resolu- 
tions which were binding upon all. 

PANO-PLIA {iravowMa), » panoply or snit 
of armour. The articles of which it consisted 
both in the Greek and in the Roman army, 
are enumoratod under Anus. 

P4NT0Mt-MUS, the name of a kind of 
actors peculiar to the Romana, who Tory 
nearly resembled in their mode of acting the 
modem dancers in the ballet. They did not 
speak on the stage, but merely act«l by ges- 
tures, movements, and attitudes. All moie- 
menls, however, ware rhythmical like those 
in the ballet, whence tho general term for 
them is saliaiio, aaltare; the whole art was 
called musica wittn; and to represent Niobe 
or Leda was expressed by sattare Niabtit and 
aaltare Ledom- 

During the time of the republic ihaname 
panlomimus does not occur, though the art 

Grind; for the first histriones said to have 
en introduced from Etruria were m fact 
nothing but pantomimic dancers [Hibteio], 
whence we find that under the empire the 
names histrio and panlomimus were used aa 
synonymous. The pantomimic art,however, 
was not carried to any degree of perfection 
until the time of Augustus, The greatest 
pantomimes of this time were Bnthyllus, a 
Iteedman and favourite of Maecenaa, and Py- 
lades and Hylas, Mythological love-stories 



re from the first the favi 
«hichwr 



...._ --— „ ibythen 

were callsd IxiUhmi (QMia/ioO. whence 
haps the modem words ball and ballet. 



PARBDRI. 
PAPER. [Liber.] 
PAPY-RUS. [Lib: 
"ARADl-SUS (jr- 
„ m by the Greeks 1 
Erounds, which surrounded the country re., 
lences of the Persian kings and satraps. 
rheji vfMe generally stocked with animals 
or tliB chase, were full of all kinds of trees, 
watered by numctous streams, and enclosed 
I'ilh walls. 
PARAORAPJ-IE (iTQ^aj-noM). Thiswotd 
oes not exactly correepond with any term in 
ur language, bi.i may without mnch impro- 
, riety be called a plea. It is au objection 
raised by the del. ndant to the admiEsibilily of 
the plaintiff's a.lion. The para^apki, like 
every other ansn ar (iwrmM^) made by the 
defendant to the iilabitifTs charge, was eivea 
'-1 writing ; as the wort itself impliea. If tho 
ifendant merely denied the plaintiff's allega- 
ons, a court was at once held for the trialof 
lecause. If, however, he put in ajwragrnpie, 
court was to be held to try the preliminary 
lestion, whether the cause could be brought 
_.jto court or not. Upon this previous trial 
the defendant was considered the acior. If 
! snoceeded, the whole cause was at an 
id; unless the objection was only to the 
rm of action, or some other such lechnical- 
!, in which case it might be recommenced 
the proper manner. If, however, the plain- 
f succeeded, the original action, which in 
e mean time had been suspended, was pro- 
ceeded with, 

PARAPilERNA. [Dos.] 
PARASANGA (i nopaoornjf), a Persian 
..easure of length, frequently mentioned by 
the Greek writers. It isstill used by the Per- 
ians, who call it feraa^. According to He- 
odotus the parasang was equal to 30 Greek 
tadia, Xenophon must also have calculated 
t at the same, as he says thai 16,050 stadia 
re equal to 535 parasanga. (16,050-^-535=30.) 
)ther ancient writers give a different length 
jr the parasang. Modern English travellers 
BlimHte it variously at from Sj to 4 English 
niles. which nearly agrees with the calcula- 
ion of Herodotus. 
PARCHMENT. [Liber.] 
PAREDRI {ir^dport. Each of the three 
superior archons was at liberty to have two 
lessors {■ndpeSpoi) chosen by himself, to 
list him by aflvica and otherwise in the 
■formance of his various duties. The as- 
isor, like the magistrate himself, bad lo 
dergo a docmuaia (doKiaanla) in the Senate 
Kve Hundred and before a judicial tribu. 
' ' ' ' " ' permitted to enter 

— 1-" •" — der an 
■. The 
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duties of the atchon, magisterial and judicial, 
were so uumerous. that one of the principal 
objects of haling assessors must hate been to 
enable them to get through their business. 
From the paredri of the archons we must dis- 
tinguish those who assisted the euihymmei- 
aounlnE and auditing magistrates' accounts, 

PARENTA-LIA. [Funds, p. 16t.] 

PA'RIES. [DoMCs, p. 137.] 

PARMA,dim.PA'RMULA, a round shield, 
three feet in diameter, carried by the veliiet in 
the Roman army. Though small, compared 
with the Clipbus, it was so strongly made as 
to be a very effectual protection. This was 




border, as is suppused, the taking of Rome by 
the Gauls under Brennus, and its recovery t^ 
Csmillus. 

PAROPSIS (Trapoi/iifl, any food eaten with 
the S^Dii, as the /to^o, a kind of frumenty or 
soft cake, brotb, ot any kind of condiment or 
sauce. It was, likewise, the name of the dish 
or plate, on which such food was serveil up, 
and it is in this latter signification that the 
sethei ' 



PATERA, 3U 

erally, and is hence defined to be a person 
who kills another dolo mah. It aflerwatds 
sigiiiEed the mutdetei of a parent, and by an 
ancient law such a parricide was sewed up in 
a sack (ciJ/™), and thrown into a river. A 
law of the dictator Sulla contained some pro- 
visions against parricide, and probably hied 
the same punishment for the parricide, as the 
Lex Pompeia de Farricidiis, passed in the 
lime of Cn. Pompeius. This law estended 
the crime of parricide to the kilUng of a bro- 
ther, sister, uncle, aunt, and many other rela- 
tions, and enacted that he who killed a falher 
or mother, crandfalher or grandmother, should 
be punished {mare majBnini)by bemg whipped 
tillhe bled, sewed up m a sack withadog, cock, 
viper,and ape,andthrownintothesea. Other 
parricides were simply put to death. 

PASSUS, s measure of length, which con- 
sisted of five Roman feel. [Feb.] Thepas- 
Eus was Dot the step, at distance from heel 
lo heel, when the feet were at their utmost 
ordinary extension, but the distance from the 
point which the heel leaves to that in whicti 

— name of the Ro- 



Sdown. The m 



. [M.'t: 



.^■l 



PATER FAMrLIAE. [Fam 



PATER PATRATUS. [Fktiales. 

PATERA, dim. PATELLA {i^iiltj 

round plate or dish, Thepalen 
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PATEIA POTEST AS. 



highly 

:. TheYiewof 

iliB upper surface is accompEtiied by a side- 
1 jDW, sliowiuE the fonn ami depth of the vessel. 

PATl'BULUM. [Fnac*.] 

Patina {kendmi), a basin or bowl of 
earthenware, rarely of bronze or silrer. 

The patina was of a form intermediate ba- 
tween the patera and the olio, not so flat as 
the former, nor 80 deep as the Utter. The 
inoat frequent use of the palina was in cookery, 

PATRES. [P.THicii.] 

PATRIA POTESTAS. Potestas signi- 
fiefl generally a power or faculty of any kind 
by which we do anytWng, " Poleatas," says 
Pb\i1u3, a Roman jnriat, ■' has several aigpifi- 
calions : when applied to msEistrates, it is 
Jmperiam ; in the case of children, it is the 



imperium. Thus we find potestas associa 
wit li Ihe adjectives praetoria, conaularis, 1 
potestaa is applied to magietraleB who had i 
the hnparinm, as for instance to (|uaeatr— - 



. ind 

, . . ; andpoteslasandimperiuni are 
Dllon opposed in Cicero. [Impsrium,] Tbas 
it seems that this word potestas, like tnarw 
other Roman terms, had both a wider signin- 
ralion and a narrower one. lu its wider sig- 
nification it might mean all the power that 
was delegat^ to any person by the state, 
whatever might be the extent of that power. 

one hand equivalent to imperium ; and on the 
other, it expressed the power of those func- 
tionaries who had not the imperium. Some- 
times it was used to express a magistratus, 
as a person ; and hence in Ihe Italian lan- 
guage the word podesti signities a magistrate, 
Potestas is also one of the words by which 
is expressed the power that one private per- 
son has over another, the other two being 



over the persons 

of his children, grandchildren, and other 
descendants (filiifinailias, filiac/amitlaa), and 
generally all the rights which he had by vir- 
tue of his paternity. The foundation of the pa- 
triapotestaswBsalegal marriage, and the birth 
of a child gave it fuU eSect, [Matriuomum.] 



It does not seem that the patria potestas 
was eier viewed among the Romans as abso- 
lutely equivalent to the dominica polastas, or 
as involving ownership of the child ; and yel 
the original notion of the patria came verj 
near to that of the dominica potestas. Origi- 
nally the fether had the power of life and 
death over bis son as a member of his &mitia ; 



daughter in marriage, 
■■ child,. 



divorce his child, give him in adopti 
emancipate him at his pleasure. 
PATRI-CII. This word is evidently a 



lO belong- 



pater, which frequently o 
in the Roman writers as equivalent to «ei 
Patrkii therefore signifies those v 
ed to the palrea, but it is a mistake 
that the jitticii were only the ofiapring of the 
patres in the sense of senators. On the con- 
trary, the patricians were, in the early history 
of Rome, the whole body of Roman citizens, 
the jMpMJin Romamit, andjbere w " 



of the wordj were a select body of the popu- 
lus or patricians, which acted as their repre- 
sentatives. The burghers or patrician 



of the hills which w 
_ jbseqaently included within the precincts of 
the city of Htmie. Their names were Ram- 
nes, Titles, and Luceres, or Ramnenses, Ti- 
tienses, and Lucerenses. Each of these 

often gentea, and of the same number of de- 
curies, which were established for represen- 
tative and military purposes. [SENiitrs.] 
The first tribe, or the Ramnes, were a Latin 
colony on the Palatine hill, said to have been 
founded by Romulus. As long as it stood 
aloae, it contained only one hundred gentes, 
and had a senate of one hundred members. 
When the Titles, or Sabme settlers on the 
Quirinal and Viminal hills, under king Ta- 
tius, became united with the Ramnes, the 
number of gentes, as well as that of senators, 
was increased to 200. These two tribes after 
their union continaed probably for a consider- 
able time to be the patricians of Rome, until 
the third tribe, the Luceres, which chiefly 
consisted of Etruscans, whu had settled on 
the CaeUan hill, also became united with the 
other two as a third tribe. 
TheafflalgamationoftheEethtee tribes did 
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PATRICII. 

latins and Sabines is ascritied to the reign 
of Komu Ills, though it does not appear to have 
been quite perfect, since the Latins on some 
occasions claimed a saperiority over the Sa- 
bines. The Lucerea existed for a long time 
a separate tribe with( ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 



.. le placed on a footing of equality with the 
others. For thia reason he is said to have 
incrBased the number of aenators to 300. The 
Lucerea. however, are, notwithstanding this 
equalization, aometimes distinguished from 
the other trihea by the name patrei or patridi 

pablic, mstinguished strangers and wealthy 
plebeians were occasionally made Roman pa- 
tricians; for instance, Appius Claudina and 
Ms Bens, atid Domitius Ahenobarbus. 
When the plebei: 



all the power in 
gious ,-"— " 
they ci 



All 



jnned as before . 



Esion, and 



ig of the popnlus and 

the plebes. In their relation to the plebeians 
or the commnnally, the patricians were a real 
aristocracy of birtn. A person bom of a pa- 
trician family was and remained a patrician, 
whether he was rich or poor, whether he was 
a member of the senate, or an eques, or held 
any of the great offices of the state, or not : 
there was no power that could make a patri- 
cian a plebeian. As regards the census, he 
might indeed not belong to the wealthy class- 
es, but his rank remained the same. The 
onlr way in which a patrician m^ht become 
a plebeian was when of his own accord he 
left his gens and curia, gave up the sacra, &c. 

ger, might be made a patrician by a lex curi- 
Bta. But this appears tohava been done very 
seldom ; and the consequence was, that in 
the course of a few centuries the number of 
patrician families became so rapidly dimin- 
ished, that towards the close of the tepubUe 
there wore not more than tilty auch families. 
Although the patricians throughout this 
whole period had the character of an aristo- 
cracy of birth, yet their political rights were 
not the same at all times. During the first 
centuries of the republic there was an almost 
Tirimterrupled struggle between patricians and 
plebeians, in which the former exerted every 
means to retain their enclusive rights, but 
which ended in the establishment of the po- 
litical equality of the two orders. [PtBBES,] 



PATRONUS. 343 

Oojy a few insignilioant priestly ofllcea, and 
the performance of certain ancient religious 
rites and ceremonies, remained the eiclusive 
privilege of the patricians ; of which they 
were the prouder, as in former days their re- 
ligious power and signihcance were the basis 
of their political superiority. At the time 
when the atruggla between patricians and 
plebeians ceased, a new kind of aristocracy 
began to arise at Rome, which was partly 
based upon wealth, and partly upon the great 
offices of the republic, and the term nobiles 
waa given lo all persona whose ancestors had 
held any of the curule offices, (Compare 
Movi Homines.) This aristocracy of nobilen 
threw the old patricians as a body still more 
into (he ahade, though bolb classes of aiisto- 
crats united as far aswas possible to monopo- 
lize all the great offices of the state. 

In their dress and appearance the patri- 
cians were scarcely distmgniahed from the 
rest of the citizens, unless ihey were sena- 
tors, cumle magistrates, or equiles, in which 
case they wore like others (he ensigns pecu- 
to these classes. The only tl' 



fhich they ap 



other ci 



iished 






the shoes of 
;tnnga (i 



ihoea 



refasi 



with four strings {cerrigiae or lora pnlrida) e,ai 

adorned with a lunula on the top. 

PATRIMl ET MATRIMl were children 
bom of parents, who had been married by the 
religious ceremony called confarreatio : they 
are almost always mentioned in connection 
with religious rites and ceremonies. 

PATRO'NOMI {jraTpoii6uoi)< magistrates 



it Span 









LOt eiisl till a late period, and 
eeded. lo the powers which tt " 
nerW possessed. 
PATRONUS. The act of 



that between father and son. The manumis- 
sor became with respect to the manumitted 
person his patronus, and tlie manumitted per- 



adopted the gentili 

r. Cicero's freedmai 

aUed M. TulUus Tiro. The libe 
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This obligation extended to the children of 









children of the patron. It was the duty of the 
patron to support hie freedman in case of ne- 
cessity, and if be did not, he lost his pairorial 
lights ; the consequence was the sanie if he 
brought a capital charge against him. The 
most important of the pattonal rights related 
to the property of the liberti, as in certain 
cases the patronus had a right to the whole or 
part of the prtH>ertv of a libertus. 

PAViMENTUM. [Domus, p. 127.1 
PECULATUS. is properly the mieappro. 
priation or Ibefl of public properly. The per- 
son guilty of this offence was picaLnor. The 
origin of the word appears to be pfcas, a term 
which originally denoted that hind of movable 
property which was the chief sign of wealth. 
Oiigitiaily trials lor puulaCiu were before' the 



matters of peadatUB had becoi 



a of the 



PECULIUM. I 

PECEI-NIA. [At 

PEDA'Htl. [Sematub.] 

PEDtfM{iiopijwi;),3shepherd'scrook. On 
account of its connection with pastoral life, 
the crook is often seen in works of ancient 
att, in the hands of Pan, Satyrs, Fauns, and 
ahephents. It was also the usual attribute of 
Thaiia, as the muse of pastoral poetry. 




PEGMA (ir^y/io), a pageant, i. e. an edifice 
of wood, consisting of two or more stages 
(Miulora), which were raised or depressed at 
pleasure by means of balance-weights. These 

e used in the Roman am- 

who fought upon 
„ ._. . ,. , . Theyweresup- 



citcus, glittering with silver and a prof 
wealth. When Vespasian and Tim 
brated their ir" *■ "— '- 



over the Jews, the p 



sion included pageants of eilraordiuary 
enitude and splendour, consisting of three 
ui ionr stages above fme another, hung with 
rich tapestry, and inlaid with ivory and gold. 
By the aid of various contrivances they repre- 
sented battles and their numerous incidents, 
and the attack and defence of the cities of 



the high priest placed hiiu! 



rAE (ireUrat). were freo la- 
'orking for hire, like the iheies, in 
inclion to the helots and peneslae, 
bondsmen or serfs. In the later 
ters. such as Dionysins of Halicar- 
id Plutarch, the word ia used for the 
ns, though the relations expressed 



by the two terms are by no means similar- 
PELTA (nam), a small shield. Iphi- 
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PEPLUM. 
frame of wood or wWBer-work, coreted with 
Bkin o^ l«a»Ji«f-,he'"r^" cTre reaenline 
i-antbeeilea, Queen oflhe Amazons, in the act 
of offering Bid to Pciam. 

PERESTAE (iTEularaj) a claas of serfs in 
Thessalv, who stood in nearly Ihc same rela- 
tion to tneir Thessalian lords as the helots of 
Laconia did la tlie Donan Spartans, altheueli 
(heir condition seems to have been on the 
the whole BUperior. They were the descend- 
ants of the old Pelasgic or Aeolian inhabitants 
of Thessaly Proper, Theyoccupied aninter- 
mediate position between freemen and pur- 
chased slaves, and Ihey cultivated the land 
for their niaaters, paying hy way i 

lionoftheproduieofil. ThePe 

times accompanied their masters to battle, and 

fought on horseback as ' ' 

comatance which need n 

Thessaly was so famous for ca>alry. There 

ivere Penestae among the Macedonians also. 

PENETRA'LE. [Templum.] 

PENTATHLON (rtlvi-Qflloi.. qmnip^ttli. 

beautiful of all athletic |" " ' "^ " 



distiocl kinds of games, viz. leaping lAifia), 
the foot-race (SpoaoQ), the throwing of the 
discus (diutof), the throwing of the spear 
iaiywvog or ukovtiov), and wrestling (ird^ij), 
which were all performed in one day and in a 
eertain order, one after the other, hy the same 
sthletae. The pentathlon was introduced In 
the Olympic games in 01. 18. 

PENTEC09TE (irCTnjKoor^), a duty of 
two per cent, levied upon all exports and im- 
ports at Athens, The money was collected by 
persons called TrevTutcoaToTtayot^ The mer- 
chantwhopaidthedutywussaid nsvniKiivTei- 
eaSai. All the custonis appear to have been 
let to farm, and probably from year to year. 
They were let to the highest bidders by the 
' acting under the authority of the 







in the si 



;ions of the loom, p 
li the Erealest sttill 
i So various and ta 

h 1 hey represented. 



The fan 



d TrfiSi. 



and were said uveiaSai T^v jrevniKOer^. 

PEPLUM ot PEPLUS (irfjrSjjf), an outer 
garment, strictly worn by females, and th'" 
corresponding Co the himatioti or pallium, t1 
outer garment worn by men. Like all otb 
pieces of cloth used for the Amictus, it w 
often fastened by means of a brooch. It wt 
however, frequently worn without a brooc 
in the manner represented in the annex< 

Each of the females in this group wears 
tunic falling down to her feet, and over it i 
am pie pep! us, which she passes entire 



ting figure, 
■If all the produc 

labour were hestowe 
ful were the subjeetsv 

that poets delighted to describe them, Th« 
art of weaving them was entirely wiental; 
and those of the most splendid dyes and curi- 
ous workmanship were imported from Tyre 
and Sidon. They often constituted a very 
important part of the treasures of a temple, 
Itavjng been present«d to the divinity by sup- 
'jliants and devotees. 

PEEA (7r#o), a wallet, made of leather, 
worn suspended at the side by rustics and by 
Iraveliers to carry their provisions, and adopt- 
sd in imitation of them by the Cynic philoso- 
phers. The woodcut (p. 246) is the represen- 



'. and thus the 
ting war on the 



'( originally signified hoc 
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FEREQEINUS. 







larly every year, whereas the _ ... 

appointed very rarely, as had been tbe case 
during the kingly period. Livy represenSs 
the duumviri peiduellionia as being appointed 
by the liing8,but they were really propoEed 
W the king and appointed by (he populns. 
During the early part of the republic they 
were apiHiinted by the comitia curiata, and 
afterwards by the comitia centuriota. on the 
proposal of the consuls. In the case of Ra- 






e appon 



dby 



the praetor instead of by _ 

ata. The punishment for those who were 
found piilty of perduellio was death; they 
were either hanged on the arbor mfdic. or 
thiown from the Tarpeian rock. But when 
the duumviri found a person guilty, he might 
appeal to the people (m rarly times the popn- 
lus, afterwaws the comitia centuriala), as 
WHS done in the first case which iaon record, 
that of Horatias, and in the last, which is 
that of Rabirius, whom Cicero defended l>e- 
fore the people in the oration still eirtant- 
PEREGRl'SUS. a stranger or foreigner. 



lui 



BS Ihc V 



PERIOECI. 
as synonjmousnSto^^^ . tut in the times 
of which we have histof^ records, a pere- 

citizen, in b- c. 347, a second prat**™-^j_^„^ 
MrpeifpiBna) was appoioted for the purpose" 



tween such peregrini as had taken up Iheir 
abode at Rome. [Pbaetoh.] The number 
of peregrini who lived in the city of Home 
appears to have had an injurious mdoence 
upon the poorer classes of Roman citizens, 
whence on some occBsions they were driven 
out of the city. The first eiample of this 
kind was set in B. c. 127, by the tribune M 
Junius Pennns. They were eipelled a sec 
ond time bv the ttibijne C. Pspius in 6 c (^ 
During the last period of the repubhc and 
the first centuries of the empire, all the free 
mhabitants of the Roman world were, in re- 
^rd to their i>olitical rights, either ." 



>r Latins 



had, as before, 



either 






and the I 



free provinci! 



, They were either 
IS who had forfeited 
igraded to the rank 
of peregnni, or a certain class of freedmen, 
called peregrini dedilicii. 

PERFUMES. [Ubhuenta.] 
PERIOECI (ircpiomoi). This word prop- 
erly denotes the inhabitants of a district 
lymg around some particular locality, but is 
generally used to describe a dependent popu' 
fation, Uving vrithout the walls or in the coun- 
try provinces of a dommanl city, and although 



A poUtical condition such as that of the 
perineci of Greece, and like the vassalage of 
the Germanic nations, could hardly have ori- 
ginated in anything else than foreign conquest, 
and the ptrioeci of Laeonia furnish a " "'"' 



this. Their origin ... . 

the Dorian conquest of the Pelopt 
when tbe old inhabitants of the coui 






certain conditions, by which they were left 
in possession of their private rights of citizen- 
ship. Theysnffered indeed a partial depiiia- 
ti<m of their lands, and were obliged to sub- 
mit to a king of foreign race, but still they 
remained egual' in law to their conquerors, 
and were eligible to all offices of state eicept 
the sovereignty. Bnt this state of thiiii.'S did 
not last long: in the next generation alter 
the conquest the relation between the two 
parties was changefl. The Achaians wfiio 
reduced from dtiiena tovnssala; llipy ivpib 
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Bubjet^ted to a lai ; and tKey lost their rights 
of citizenship, the right of voting in the gen- 
eral assembly, and theic eligibility to import- 



pie, though kept a 
oQty tr '^~ 



jit distingniehed ai 

nitted to offices of truBl, 
earved as heaTy-armed aoldisrs ; be, for in- 
stance, at the battle of Plalaea. 

The Norman conqnest of England presents 
8 striking parallel to the Xtorian conqneat of 
Laconia, both in its achiereoiBnt and conse- 
quences. The Saiims, like the old Achaians, 
were deprived of their lands, excluded from 
all ofbcee of trust and dignity, and reduced, 
thoDgh personally free, to a state of political 
slavery. The Normans, on the contrary, of 
whatevec rank in their own country, were all 
nobles and warriors, compared wilh the eon; 
iinered Saxoi 

„.,„.jn(Jtheiand. 

PEWSCELIS (jrepimelM, an anklel or 
bangle, worn by theOnentala, the Greeks, and 
the Roman ladiesalsO. It decorated the leg 
in the same manner as the bracelet adorns the 
wrist and the necklace the throat. 




er, is sometimes used 
the Latin femimlia, that 
5 from the navel 1" ""^ 



PfiiUSTEO'MA, a coverlet large enoagh 

to hang round Iha sides of the bed or couch. 

PEaiaTY'LlUM. [DoMiis, p. 125.] 

PERO (up3»3j;). a low boot of unlanne< 

hide wornbyploughnien(per(™iruiiiro(or)Bn( 

shepherds, as eiempliliad in the mood-cn 



Thet 



iipSvAv 



the b 



leen n^oe fastened Jp 
ihariot, into which th'e •.... 
dot. to assist him in driving, 
lim from being thrown out. 
_ PERSO'NA <la™i, !rpor«' 

smearing the fece 
Ti ceriam juices ana colours, and of appeat- 
in disguise, at the festivals of Bacchus. 
[ONVsiA.] Now as the Greek drama arose 
ofttiesefestivalB,it is highly probable ih 
ne mode of disguising the face was as o 
ibe drama itself. ChoerilusofSamos.boi 
!r, (about B.c.SOO) is said to have been the 
t who mtrodueed regular masks. Othnr 
writers attribute the invention of masks to 
Thespis or Aeschylus, though the latter hacl 
probably only the merit of perfecting and com- 
pleting the whole theatrical apparatus and 
-itume. Some masks covered, like the 
sks of modem Hmes, only the face, but 
ly appear more generally to have covered 
. I whole head down to the shoulders, for we 
always find the hair belonging to a mask de- 
scribed as being a part of it ; and this must 
(e been the case m tragedy more especially, 
it was necessnry to n^e the head corres- 
id to the stature of an actor, which was 
ightened by the ( '' 
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Some of the oldest manuscripts of Terence 
contain representations of Roman masts, and 
from these manuacripla Ihej liave been copied 
in seteral modern editions of lliat poet. The 
cut annexed contains repreaentalions of foui 
of these masks prefiaed to the Andria. 




w^XVC ■ ■ 

fic ■ .■ .■ 

MavXoc . . . 
PESSI. [Latrdncdli.] 
PE'SSULUS, [JiNUi.] 



PITARETRA. 




Uiin. 


yj.. 


rt. 


2 


I 


'i 

1 


10 

eo 

100 
600 
1200 


33 
303 
40* 


i' 



1.5168 
3.0336 
6,0673 



of the Roman foot i 



The following tables eihibit the Eoman 
measures of length, with their values in £ng- 
liab feet and inbhes:— 



Digitus . 
Palniua . 



Gradus . . . 
Decenipeda 
Mitle Paseus ( 



J.«l». 


TJ.. 


FL 


f 

10 
120 




J 1 


5000 


1618 





The Greek fool was probabl 

.135 English feet, ot 13.135 inc 

wes of the C 

foot, the up£ 



,'>.!L„.„ 

10,000 square feet. 

The lollowing tabic 
and multiples of the G 



[Pii.: 



, [Eis 



s.] 



PETAURISTAE. [PETiuntTM.] 
PETAURUM (jr^Tavpov, treTevpov), used 

board moTing up and down, with a person at 
each end, and supported in the middle, some- 
thing lilie our see-saw ; onlj' il appears to 
' vc been much longer, and consequently 
!nt to a greater height than is common 
longat us. The persons who took part in 
this game, were called Pelauristae or P{(au- 



from the 

It! 



the 



of the Gauls, ''itdilfe 
in being uncovered, 
of pelw, four, and rii, 

PHALANX. [EiEROiTus.1 
PHALA'RICA. [Hasta.] 
PHA'LERA (.^dXapop), boss, disc, or cres- 
Bntnfmelal.inniBnviMis™ nf mld,MK^beBU- 
llig)l]y prized. 



the head, and often v. 



tifuUy wrought so ..., 

Theywereusuallywominpairs; i 

ed to the harness of horses, especially about 

■ ■■■ lendants (p-n- 

5c effect wlien 

by the rapid motions of the horse. 

inamenls were often bestowed upon 

sn by the Roman generals, in the same 

as the Abmiua the Tobques, the 

,0 = 2500 I haata pura [Hasta], and the crown of gold 

aruras = [Corona], m order to make a public and 

permanent acknowledgment of bravery and 

I PHARETRA (■papitpa), a quiver, was 
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P[LA. 



34n 



principally made of hide ot leather, and was 
adorned with gold, painling, and braiding. It 
had & )id (n-ufia), and nas suspended from (he 
right ahoDlder by a bell passing ovsr the 
breast and behind the back. Its moat com- 
mon position was on the left hip, and is so 
seen in the annexed figures, the right-hand 
one representing an Amazon, and the left- 
hand an Asiatic archer. 



le epitli?t bf H 




made of clay to which 
mB>perhBpa nUo refer. 
PHASIS (0dSfC from ifuiivu), one of the 
irious rnethods by which pahlie offenders 
Athens might he prosecuted; buttheword 
often used to denote any kind of infonna- 
)n ; and we do not know in what respects 
e Phasii was distinguished from other me- 
thods ol prosecution. The word st/cophaaUa 
iavKoi)i<a'T7ic) is derived fiom the practice of 
laying information against those who eiport- 
ad figs. [ St COPH ANTES.] 
PHORMINX. [Lyra,] 
FHRA'TRIA. [Tbibus.] 



„ .f fiiiathenes i, 
n each of the tribes, and 
;rged with ibe 



at Athen 



re specially 

^ inpenntend- 

of thacavairj'. There can he but little 

doubt that each of the phjilarchs commanded 
the caialry of his own tribe, and they were 
' icollectivelyandindividuallyunder 
of the two hipparchs, just as the 
jvere subjoct to the two strategi. 
informs ua that when Clisthenea 



four. 'ithE 



nade It 



)f the t 

nphy' 

oQght, h 



:sfroi 






'larchs instead ol 



at the 



PHAROS or PHARUS (fdpoc), a 1 
house. The most celebrated i^h^houE 
antiquity was that situated at the enlr 
to the port of Aleiandria, on an island which 
bore the name of Pharos, It contained many 
stories, and the upper stories had windows 
looking seawards, and torches or fires wer 
kept humitig in them by night in order t 

The name of Pharos was giTen to other 
lichl-houses in allusion to that at Alexandria, 
which was th«model for their construction. 

PHASB'LTJS (*cloijJ.0f), a tesset rather 
long and narrow, apparently so called Irom 
its resemblance to the shape of a phaselus or 
kidney-bean. It was chiefly used by the 
Egyptians, and was of Tarioua sizes, from a 
mere boat to a vessel adapted for long Toya- 
ges. The phaselus was built for speed, t* 



jn phylarchs it 
the place of the old phylobasileis, who were 
'lur in number, one lor each of the old tribes. 
PHYLOBASILEIS {•lHi7iO0amlek), were 
mr m number, representing each one of the 
lur ancient Athenian tribes, and probably 
lected {but not for life) from and by them. 
They were nominated from the Eupatridae, 
and during the continuance of royally at 
Athens, these "kmBs of the tribes" were the 
s M the soTereign, and rather 

. „ than counsellors. Though 

they were originally connected with the four 
ancient tribes, still they were not abolished 
by Cliathenes when he increased the num- 
ber of tribes 1 probably because their duties 
mainly of^ a religious character. They 
appear to have existed even after his time, 
and acted as judges, but in unimportant oi 
merely formal maiteta. 

PILA (o^oipo), a ball. The gam t ball 
(iT0aipuTTij£^) was one of the mo f nt 
gymnastic exercises of the Greek 
mans, from the earliest times 
the Roman empire. It is menu ed 
Odyssey, where it is played bythe Ph 



lied with dancing. 

The various movements c 
[uired in the game of ball gavi 



, Ro- 
h fall f 
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grace to the figure; whence U was liiglily 
ealeemed by Ihe Greefes. The Atheniai 
80 high a value on it, that they conjerred upon 
AiiBtonictis of Carystus the right of cit- — 
ship on account of his skill in this game 
was equally esteemed by the other slati 
Greece ; the young Spartans, when they 



cise was the game at ball. Every complete 
Eymnasium had a room (ai^aiptarwiov, c^t- 
pioTpai devoted to this eiercise [GiMNASi- 
uu], where a special teacher (opaipiOTIiot) 

Among the Romans the game at ball was 
generally played at by persons before taking 

the bath, in a room (.fAon-i.— — -> '•-^ 

» the baths for the purpose. 



any 



PiiB^ „ 

Mod of ball : but the balla among the Rc..._., 
seem to have been of three kinds ; the pila i 
its narrower sense, a small ball ; the/oJiis, 
great ball filled with air ; and the pagimk< 
of which we know scarcely anything, hi: 
which appears to have been smaller than th 
follis and larger than the pila. The Hariiai 
'-- "-a ipTTif^j 



name of 


a ball, which wa 


thrown a 


nong the 


players. 


ach of whom en 


deavoured 




It. The 




playin 


with the 


pila or 


small ba 


U in the 






retaken 




inting i 


thebabsofTitu 


1 but it 


is diffic 


it to sa 


y what 


particular 


kind of 


game ihey are pi 




Three of thepby- 




piLr.us. 

liut o^n at the siJes, so that those who sat 
in it night both see and In? seen. 

PIT-EUa or P'lLEUM (jtiTiOf, wavm. 

iri3,ijT6v), any piece of felt ; more especially, 

a skull-can of felt, a hat. There seems rto 

(0 doubt that felting is a more ancient 

ion than weaVtog [Tkla], nor that both 

ui lui^se arts came into Europe from Asia. 

From the Greeks, who were acquainted with 

article as early as the age of Honier, the 

of felt passed together with its name to 

Romans. Its principal use was to mabe 

srmgs of the head for the male set, and 

most common one was a simple skull- 




Among the Romans the cap of felt was the 
emblem of liberty. When a sjave obtainerl 
his freedom he had his heafl shaven, arid 

This change of attire took place in the lera- 
ple of Feronia, who was the goddess of free^- 
men. The figure of Liberty on some of the 
coins of Antoninus Pins, struck A. D. 145, 
holds this cap in the right hand. 

The Peiasua (Tr^irof) diflfered from the 
pileuB or simple skull-cap in having a wide 
brim ; the etymology of the word, from ire- 
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PILUM. fHABTA-l 

PISCl-NA, [Balnbum, p, 49-1 
PISTOR {ipTO-iroids). a Tiaker, from pin- 
sen, to pound, since com was pounded in 
mortars before thfi invention of mills. At 
Eoma bread was originally made at home by 
the women of the liouae ; and there were no 
nereons at Beme who trrade baking a trade, 
^r atiy tilaves specially kept for tbis purpose 




PLAUSTUOM. 


251 


ets. in uhicl, c 


ae they were nsually 


called 


pist<,n, d^iarii 






Bi-ead was o 


en bakBd in moulJs 


called 




oaves thus baked wer 


letin- 




one of the bake-houses dis- 


covered at Pom 


eii, several loaves ha 


ebeen 


found apparent 


y baked in moulds, 


nhicb 


may tlierefcre b 


regarded as aiiopiia 


; they 


aie represented 


a the precediogcut. 


Thet 


are flat, and abo 


at eight inches in dUmeter.' 


Bread was no 


generally made at home at 


Athens, but wa 


s solil in the inarte 


t-j)hice. 
Thesa 


chiefly by worne 


,calledi/m)7rii:iidEr. 



celled 

PLAGIATIIIIS. fPLAHiUH.] 
PLA-GiUM,theofleQcaofkidnapping.con- 
iahng, and selling freemen and other per- 
me' slaves was the subject of a Fabia Lei 
•- c. 183J. The penalty of the lei was pe- 
^dnian ; but this fell into disuse, and persons 
who onended against the lex. were punished 
icordingtothenatureoftheirofieooe; under 
le empire they were generally condemned 
) the mines. The word Plagium is said to 
)me from the Greek irAdj-ior, oblique, indi- 
Kt, dolosus. He who committed ^givm 
as ■plagiariiis, a word which Martial applies 
1 a person who falsely gave himself out as 
le author of a book; and in this sense the 



Besides the wheels and aile the plaustrum 
consisted of a strong pole (rimo), to the hinder 
part of which was fastened a table of wooden 
planks. The blocks of atone, or other things 
to be carried, were either laid upon this taUe 
without any other auppotl, or an additional 
security was obtained by the use either of 



by the 

, -. .>f^alatt.„ 

ket tied upon the cart. The a 
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Ihe body of which is suppl 
carl-whee! B 



by aba 
The - -- 

that called tympamim, the "dnini,"froi 

same name. It was nearly a foot in thick- 
nesa. and was made either by sawing the 
trunk of a tree across in a horizontal direc- 
tion, or by nailing together boards of the re- 
quisite shape and size. (See Ihe cut.) These 
wheels advanced slowly, and made a loud 
cteakmg, which was heard to a great dia- 

PLEBES or PLEBS, PLEBEII. This 
wordcontainsthesamerootaam-plw, cam-plai, 
&c., and is therefore etvmologlcally connect- 
ad with irA^flof, a term'which was applied to 
the plebeians by the more correct Greek wri- 
ters on Rinnan history, while others wrongly 
called them d/jiioc or ol inimrtKol. 

The plebeians were Ihe body of commons 
or the commonalty of Rome, and thus con- 
alituted one of the two great elements of 
which the Roman nation consisted, and which 
has given lo the earlier periods of Roman 
history its peculiar character and interest. 

"" '■ ' "' plebeians first ai)pear 



as a distinct class OL 

tradistinotion 10 the patriciana, is in Ihe leian 
of Tnllus Hostilins. Alba, the head of the 
Latin confederacy, waa in his reign taken by 
the Romans and razed to the ground. The 

transplanted to Rome and rei^eived among 
the patricians ; bat the great bulk of Alban 
citizens, who were likewise transferred to 
lo Rome, received settlements on the Caelian 
hill, and were kept in a state of submission 
lo the popnlus Romanua or the patricians. 

her is said to have been equal to the old in- 
habitants of the city, or the patricians, were 
the plebeians. They wore Latins, and con- 
segnently of the same blood as the Ramnes, 
the noblest of the three patrician tribes. After 
the conquest of Alba, Rome, in the reign of 
Ancns Martins, acquired pOsaession ofa con- 
siderable extent of country, containing a num- 
ber of dependent Latin tovras, as Medullia, 
Fidenae, Politormm Teilenae, and Ficana. 
Great numbers of the inhabitants of these 
towns were again transplanted to Rome, and 
incorporated with the plebeians already set- 
tled there, and the Aventme was assigned to 
them as their habitation. Some portions of 
the land which theae new citizeus had pos- 
sessed were given back to them by the Ro- 



The plebeians were citizens, but not optioa 
jiTsi Wey were perfectly distinct from the 
patricians, and were neither contained in the 

trioian genles. The only point of contact 
between the two esiateswas the army. The 

Elebeians were obliged to jighl and shed their 
lood in the defence of Iheir new tellow citi- 
zens, without being allowed to share any of 
their lights or privileges, and withont even 
the ri^ht of intermarriage icmaubiian). In 

mercy of the patricians, and had no right of 
appeal against any unjust sentence, though 
they were not, hte the clients, hound lo have 
a patronns. They continued lo have their 
own sacra, which they had had before the 
conquest, but theae were regulated by Ihe 

Etrician ponli^ Lastly, they were free 
id-owners, and had their own gentes. 
The popnlalion of the Roman state thus 
consist^ of two opposite elements ; a ruling 
class or an aristocracy, and the commonalty, 
which, though of the same stock as the 
noblest among the rulers, and exceeding them 
in nombera,yet enjoyed none of the righta 
which might enable them to take a pari in 
the management ol pubbc affairs, religious or 
civil. Their citizenship resembled the rela- 
tion of aliens to a state, in which they are 
merely tolerated on condition of performing 
certain services, and they are. in tact, some- 
times called peregrini. That such a state of 
things could not last, is a truth which must 
■ «o felt by ev 

vho conceived the idea of placing Ihe ple- 
)eians on a footing of equality with the old 
mrghers, by dividing them into three tribes, 
vhich he intended to call after his own name 
^d thoae of his frienda. But this noble plan 
waa frustrated by the opposition of the augur 
Attus NaviuE, who probably acted the part o( 

~ juinius could do was to effect'the admis- 
of the noblest plebeian families into the 
three old tribes, who were distinguished from 
the old patrician families by the names of 
Ramnes, Titles, and Luceres secQtidi, and 
their geutes are somelunea distinguished by 



ipithet 






TarquiniuB. 

It was reserved to his successor, Serviua 
Tullios, to give to the commonalty a regular 
internal organization, and to determine their 
relations to the patricians. He lirst divided 
the city into four, and then the subject coun- 
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try around, which was inhabited by plebeians, 
into twentj-sii regions or local tribes, and in 
these regions he assigned lots of land to those 
plebeians who were yet without landed prop- 
erty. [Tbibus.] Each tribe had its prae- 
feot. called tribunus. The tribes had also 



ia Irilmla), which n 



dhytl 



This division into tribes with tribunes at 
their heads was no more than an internal or- 

fanization of the plebeians, snalogous to the 

without conferring upon them the right to in- 
terfere in any way in the management of pub- 
lic affairs, or in the elections, which were left 
entirely to the senate and the curiae. These 
rights, however, they obtained by another 
regulation of Servius Tulliue, which was 
made whnliy independent of the thirty tribes. 

divided the whole body of Roman citizens, 
plebeians as wellas patricians, into five classes, 
according to the amount of their property. 
Taiation and the military duties were airang- 
ed according to these classes in such a man- 
ner, that the heavier burdens fell upon the 
wealthier classes. The whole body of citi- 
zens thus divided was formed into a great 

assembly the plebeians now met the patri- 
cians apparently on a footing of equahty. but 
the voles were distributed in such a way that 
it was always in the power of the wealthiest 
classes, to which the patricians Datnrally be. 
longed, to decide a question before it was put 
to the vote of the poorer classes. A great 
number of such nobis plebeian families, as 
alter the stibjngation of the Latin towns had 
not been admitted into the curies by Tarqui- 

vius into a number of equites, wiUi twelve 
suffragia in the comitia centuriata. [Equi- 

In this constitution the plebeians, as such, 
did* not obtain admission to the senate, nor to 
the highest magistracy, nor to any of the 
priestly offices. To all these offices the pa- 
tricians alone thought themselves entitled by 
divine right. The plebeiana also continued 
to be excluded from occupying any portion of 
the public land, which as yet was possessed 
only by the patricians, and they were r^'- 
allowed to keep their cattle upon the casai 
pasture, 

Intheeatly limes of the republic there 



the pletjeians gained access to all the civil 
and reli^ous offices, untjj at last the twohos- 
emenls became united into one great 
body of Roman citizens with eqnal rights, and 
a stale of things arose, totally different from 

After the first secession, inB,c. 494, the 
plebeians gained several great advantages. 
First, a law was passed to prevent the pa- 
tricians from taking usurious interest of 
money which they frequently lent to impov- 
erished plebeians; secondly, tribunes were 
appointed for the protection of the plebeians 

appointed, JAediles.] Shortly after, they 
gamed the tight to summon before their own 
comitia tributa any one who had violated the 
rights of their order, and to make decrees 
{fiebiseiiay, which, however, did not beciHne 
bmdingupon the whole nation, free from the 
control ofthecuries until the year b. c. 288. 
In (B.c, 415), the tribune Canuleius establish- 
ed, by his rogations, the connubium between 
patricians and plebeians. He also attempted 



the histo 



n the l\ 









power, with which the c 



1 the ti 



that power, at^ a new curule dignity, the c& 
sorship, was established, with which pati 
cians alone were to be invested. [CsksokI] 1 
B. c. 431 the plebeians were admitted to tt 
. — 1.;- ...1.^,1^ opene-' " "— - "• 



lo the se 



continued 
Stole and L. 



e, where henceforth their nnm- 



i7 the tribunes L. Liciniua 
Ills placed Ibemselves at 
imonalty, and resumed the 
cuijiesL against me patricians. After a fierce 
struggle, which lasted for several years, they 
at length carried a rogation, according to 
which decemvirs were to lie appomted for 
keeping the Sibylline books instead of dnum- 
^ " " """ be plebeians. """" 









of the c 



J., _.. condition that one consul should 

always be a plebeian. A third rogation of 
Licinius, which was only intended lo afford 
momentary relief to the poor plebeians, regu- 
lated the rate of interest. From this lime for- 
ward the plebeians also appear in the posses- 
sion of the right to occupy parts of tl 



1, L. Seitius Lateranua 
thefirstplebeianconsul. The patricians, 
iver, who always contrived to yield no 
than what itwasabsolulely impossible for 
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leconsalehipof 

and rrf cnrule aedile. [Ai , . 

But aDer such great advantages hail been 
once gained by the plebeians, it was impossi- 
ble to stop them in their progress towaids a 
perfect equality of political lights with the 
patricians. In b. c. 356, C. Majcius Rutilus 
was the first plebeian dictator ; in b. c. 351 
the censorship was thrown open to the ple- 
beians, and in b c. 335 the praetorahip. The 
OgulniMi law, in E. c. 300, also opened to them 
the offices of pontifex and augur. These ad- 
vantages were, as might be supposed, not 
eained without tbe herceat opposition oS the 
patricians, and even slier they were gained, 
and sanctioned by law, the patricians eierled 
every means to obstruct (he operation of the 
law. Such fraudulent attempts led, inn. c. 
286. to the last secession of the plebeians, after 
which, however, the dictator Q. Hoctensius 
auccessfully and permanenily reconciled the 
two orders, secured to tbe plebeians all the 
tights they had acquired until then, and pro- 
cured for their plebiscita the full power of le- 
ges binding upon the — '--' *■ — 

After the passing i 
the polilieal distinct 



if tbe Hortensian la> 

... , , and with a few unit 

portant exceptions, both orders were placed i 
a footuig of perfect equality. Henceforth the 

iinmn nnniiliis is sometimes applied tO the ple- 

Eto the whole bod^ 



t>eians alone, and: 

of Roman citizens, as assembled 

liacenturtataor tributs. The term plebs i 

plebecula, on the other hand, was applied, ; 

a loose manner of speaking, (o the multitude 

or populace, in opposition to 

aenaturial parly. 






le kingly period, a 

It frequently occ 
lat one and the sa 



s in the history of Rome 



_.. r n families. In the „..- 

Cornelia, for instance, we find tbe plebeian 
families of the Balbi, Matnmnlae. Merulae. 
&c., along with the patrician Scipionea, SuU 
lae, Lentnii, &c. The occurrence of this 
phenomenon may be accounted for indifferent 
ways. It may have been, that one branch of 
a plebeian familj' was made patrician, while 
tbe others remained plebeians. It ma- -' — 
have happened that two families ha 

members of the same gens. Again, a , 
cian family might go over to the plebeians. 



POLEMARCHUS. 
s such a family continued to bear the 
of its patrician gens, ihia gens appa- 

peregrinna obtained the civjtas through the 

influence of a patrician, or when a slave was 

emancipated by his patrician master, they 

generally adopted the nomen gentiticium of 

' ' eir benefactor, and thus appear to belong 

the same gens with him. 

PLEBISCl-TUM, a name properly applied 

a law passed at the comitia tribota on the 

rogation of a trUinne. Originally, a plebisci- 

■ — required confirmation by the comitia cu- 

i and the senate ; but a Lex Hortenaia 



._ __ „ . . . . Ijr on the » 

footmg as leges. The principal plebiscita 
are mentioned under the article Lei. 

PLECTRUM. [LvRA,] 

PLOUGH. [AmTRUM.] 

PLUTEUS, waa appUed in military affairs 
to two different objecta. 1. A kind of shed 
made of hurdles, and covered with raw hides, 
whichcouldbemoved forward bysmall wheels 
attached to it, and under which the besiegers 
of a town made their approaches. E. Boards 
or planks placed on the vallum of a camp, on 
movable towers Or other military engines, 
as a kind of roof or covering for the protection 
of the soldiers. 

PLYNTE-RIA {'Tj-kwrdpia, from itUvnv. 
to wash), a festival celebrated at Athens every 

Bar, on the 25tb of Thargelion, in honour of 
inerva, sumamed Aglaurus, whose temple 
stood on the Acropolis. The dav of this fes- 
tival was at Athens among the uit/niB&Sec or 
diti nefaati; for the temple of the goddess was 
surrounded by a rope to preclude all commu- 
nication with it ; her statue waa stripped of 
its garments and ornaments for the purpose 
of cleaning them, and was in the meanwhile 
covered over, to conceal it from the sight of 
man. The city was therefore, so to speak, 



isfuL 



NYX. [El 

. O'DlUftL ^.... 
POISONING, crime of. [VENEFteiDM.I 
POLEMARCHUSfTroJt/iopjtrof)- Respect- 
ng the polemarchus at Athens, see Abchon. 
iVeread also of polemarchs at Sparta, and 
n vartouB cities of Boeotia. As their name 
lenotes, they were originally and properly 
^_j ..,jjj| military affairs, be- ' 



edei 






ind of ar 



;s abroad 
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POMOERllIM, 






■"S' 


kt home : somelimes with both 


inarcha of Sparta appear to have 


ranked 


to the king, when on actual se 


•ice ab 


and WBTB generally of the roya 


kindre 


house {yepoc)- They commaiiil 


d single 


tae, so that ihay would appear 


ohave 



Thej also formed part of the king's c 
in war, and of the royal Bscorl called di 
At Thebes there appi 
PDlsmarchs, perhaps i 
in times of peace they 
\ested with the chief eAD>;ui.i-c |n>~cj 
elate, and the command of the city, 
its military force under their orders, 
are not, howeTer, to be confounded n 
Boeotarchs. 

POLETAE (ffu^LjrnOi a board 
officers, or magislratea, whose duty it 
grant leases of the publi" •- ' — ^ — - 



illy \ and 
er of the 






.. ... arising froi 

toins, taxes, conGscatious, and forfc 
aach letting the word JzaJisiii (no 
was generally used, and also Ihe 

words iivdaBai and -jraiaeBai 

chosen from each tribe. In the letting of the 
revenue they were assisted by the managers 
of the theoric fund {to BsupiKoo), and they 
acted under the authorit]^ of the senate of 
Five Hundred, who exercised a general con- 
trol over the financial department of the ad- 
pay their residence tax (ueTolKWV), were 
summoned before them, and, if found to have 
committed default, were sold. 

POLLINCTO-RES. [FuMUS, p. 158.] 

POMOE'RIUM. This word is compound- 

■ * ' ■ ' • ' the same 

^..„^. ^.....-Tuftem of jtost and 

_jd thus signifit 

of ft town (p*ne or post mun 

of a town here spoken of 

walls or fortilicalions, but symbolical 

and the course of the pomoerium itself was 



moerium did not prevent the inhabitants fr 
building upon or taking into use any pli 
beyond it, but it was necessary to leave a c 
tain space on each side of it unoccupied, so 



included wilhin the pomoerium. The por 

the city increased Ibe pomoerium also v 
extended; but this eitension could, acco 
ing to ancient usage, only be made by si 
men as had by their victories over lore. 



PONS, BS5 

nations mcreased the boundaries of the em- 
pire, and neither could a pomoerium be form- 
ed nor altered without the augurs previously 
consulting the will of the gods by augury; 
hence the jus pamaerii of the augurs. 

POMPA [iro^jnj), a solemn procession, as 
on the occasion of a funeral, triumph, &c. 

the grand procession with wh ' ' 



[ClK. 



ii 



.»)- 



PONS {yi^pa), a bridge. As the rivers 
of Greece were small, and the use of the 
arch known to them uiiy to a limited extent, 
it is probable that the Greek bridges were 
built' entirely of wood, or, at best, were no- 
thing more than a wooden platform supported 
upon stone piers at each eitremity. PImy 
mentions a bridge over the Acheron 1000 feet 
in length ; and also says Ihat Ihe island Eu- 
boea was joined to Boeotia by a bridge ; but 
it is probable that both these works were ex- 
ecuted after the Roman conquest. 

The Romans were the first people who ap- 
plied the arch to the construction of bridges, 
by which they were enabled to erect struc- 
tures of great beauty and solidity, as well as 



to and froi 
parts. Thi 

the^isS^f 



ded with the road (via) leading 



.._ .ne, for horses and c 

as denominated aggft or ittr ; a 
foot paths on each side draursoi 
ire enclosed by parapet walls sii 
and appearance to the pluiem in I 



There were eigbt bridges across the Tiber. 
I. Of these Ihe most celebrated, as well aa 

so called because it was built of wood; tub- 
tiers, in the language of the Formiani, mean- 
ing wooden beams. It was built by Ancus 
Martins, when he united the Janiculum to 
the city, and was situated at the toot of the 

II. Pons Pal.tinus formetl the communi- 
cation betvieen the Palatine and its vicinities 
and the Janiculum. 

1(1. IV. Toss F*BEiciDs and Pons Cbs. 
TiDs were the two which connected the In- 
sula Tlberina with the opposite sides of the 
rivet ; the first with the city, anil the latter 
with the Janiculum. Both are still remain- 
ing. They are represented m the annexed 
woodcut ; that on the right hand is the pons 
Fabricius, and that on the left the pons Ces- 
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V. Pons Jan 
to the Janicului 

VI. PoNsVn 

formed tht „ „ 

puB Msrlius and Campus Vs 



VII. Pons AELwa, built by Hadiian.which 

led from the city to the mauaoleum of that 

:e it emperor, now the bridge and ci 
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enclosure called leptjim and 
oBiie, posseQ over a wooden platform, elevated 
aboSB the Eround, which waa called jions sn/- 
fragioram. In order that they might be able to 



.^^-fiAof, Upa^vnis)- The origin 
woid is explained in various ways ; bot it is 
protaWy formed from pons and /acere (in the 
signilioalion of the Greek (Wfeii-, to perfonn 
signines the 
in the bridge 



10 offered sa 
.orifice 






alludBH, J3 that of the Argei 
Bobliciatv bridge. [Ahgei.] 

The Roman pontiffs formed the most illns- 
Itiona among the great collcgfls of priests. 
Their inotitulion, like that of all unportant 
mBtters of religioiii waa ascribed to Numa. 
The nnmber of pontifls appointed by this king 
was four, and at their head was the ponlifei 
maiimus, who is generally nol included when 
the number of pontiffs is mentioned. It ia 
probable that the original number of four pon- 
tiffs (not including the pontifex maiimos) had 
reference to the two earliest tribes of the Ro- 
mans, the Ramnes and Titles, so that each 
tribe was represented by two pontifls. In the 
year n, c, 300 the Oguinian law raised the 
number of ponliffe to eight, or, including the 
ponlifei maiimus, to nine, and four of them 
were to be plebeians. The pontifei maiimus, 



theyi 



dignity. Thia number of pontiffs i 
for a long time unaltered, until in B. i 
dictator Sulla increaaed it to fitteei 



tegular number. 

The mode of appointmg the pi 
also different at mSerent times. 



jted with thi) 



held theiroffieefi 

was inaugurated by the augurs. This alee, 
lion was eomelimea called capiio. In B. c. 104 
a Lei Domilia was passed, which transferred 
the right ofelectiug the members of the great 
colleges of priests to the people (probably in 
the comitia tribnta) ; that is, the people elect- 
ed a candidate, who was then made a mem- 
ber of the college by the co-optatio of the 
priests themselves, so that the co-optatio, al- 

of form. The Les lidmitia was repealed by 
Sulla in a Lei Cornelia de Sacerdotiis (B. c. 
81), which restored to the great priestly col- 
leges their full right of co-optatio. In B.C. 63 
the law of Sulla was abolished, and the Do- 
raitian law was restored, but not in its full 
extent; for it was now determined, that m 
case of a vacancy the college itself should 
nominate two candidates, and the people elect 
one of them. M.Autoniua again raatored the 
right of co-optatio to the college. 

The college of pontiffs had the supreme 
superintendence of all matters of religion, and 
of things and persons connected witV " ' '' 



l-el! a^ 



private worship. They had the 
ision in all matters of religion. 



whetlierpnvaieperaons.magiBEraces, or priests 
were concerned, and In cases where the ei- 
isting laws or customs were found defective 
or insufficient, they made new laws and regu- 
lations {decraa poniifiaim), in which they al- 
ways followed their own judgment as to 
what was consistent with the eiisting cus- 
toms and usages. The details of these du- 
ties and functions were contained in books 
called lAri poiUifieii or poBli^cofei, commeiua- 

thcT were said to have receiv^ from Numa, 
a^d which were sanctioned by Ancua Mai- 



e pontiffs. 



As to the rights and duti 
it must first of all be borne in mind . thatthe 
pontiffs were not priests of any particular di- 
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worship of the gotls. One of their 



It thej wen 









that the; \ 

(forwhicb r-r r 

regulation of the calendar, see Calenda- 
Bmu). and in their proper form. In the man- 
agement of the sacra publics thev were in la- 
ter timea assisted in certain duties by the 
Triumviri Epulones. [EpULOnea.l 

ontiffa convoked the assembly of the 



The pontiffa convoked the as 



priests were to be appointed, and ilainines or 
a rei sactonim were to be inangarated: also 
when wills were to be received, and when a 






[ADC 



id adoption hy adtogat 
lo.] 



3 of the pontiffs 

only inflicted a line upon the offenders ; but 
Ihe person fined had the right of appealing to 
the people, who might release him from the 
fine. In regard to the veatal virgins, and the 
persons who committed incest with them, 
the pontii^ bad criminal jurisdiction, and 
Plight pronounce sentence of death- A man 
who had violated a vestal virgin was, acoowi- 
ing to an ancient law, scourged to death by 

It appears thai originally neither the vestal 
virgins nor the male offenders in such a ease 
had any right of appeal. In later times we 
find that, even when the jontiffa had passed 
sentPnce upon vestal virgms, a tribune inter- 
fered, and induced the people to appoint a 
quaestor for the purpose of making a fresh 
inquiry into the case ; and it sometimes hap- 
pened that after this new trial the sentence of 
the pontiffs was modified or annulled. Such 

if the ti' 



made public by Cn. Flav 



The meetings of the college of pontiffs,^ 



;b the Oamuies and the 



the ciria regia oiTthe Via Sacra, 
was attached the residence of the 
maiimus and of the rej sactorum, 
chief pontiff was obliged to live m 
publica, Augustus, when he assumec 
nity, changed part of his own houf 
domus publica. All the pontilTs wer 
appearance distinguished by the ci 



called tutulus or galerua, with, on apex upon 

The ponlilei maximus was the president 
of the college, and acted in its name, whence 
he alone is frequently mentioned m cases in 
which he must be considered only as the or- 
gan of the college. He was generally chosen 
from among the most distinguished persons, 
and such as had held a cutuTe magistracy, or 
were already members of the college. Two 
of his especial duties were to appoint (capere) 
the vestal virgins and the flamines [ves- 
TALEs ; Fi^meh], and to be present at every 
marriage by confarreatio, Whenfestive games 
were vowed, or a dedication made, the chief 
pontiff had to repeat over, before the persona 
who made the vow or the dedication, the for- 
mula in which it was to he performed (jwire 
verba). During the period of the repuhUc, 
when the people esercised sovereign power 
in every respect, we find that if the pontiff, 
on constitutional or religious grounds, refused 
to perform Ibis solemnity, he might be com- 
pelled by the people. 

A pontifei might, like all the members of 
the great priestly colleges, hold any other 
military, civil, or priestly office, provided the 
different offices did not interfere with one 
another. Thus we find one and the same 
person being pontiff, augur, and decemvir sac- 
rorum ; instances of a pontilei maximus being 

But whatever might be the civil or military 
office which a pontifex masimus held beside 
hjs pontificate, he was not allowed originally 
to leave Italy. 

The college of pontiffs continued to eiist 
until the overthrow of paganism. The em- 
perors themselves were always chief pontiffs, 
and as such the presidents of the college ; 
hence the title of pontifex maximus (P, M, or 
PON. M,) appears on several coins of the em- 
perors. If there were several emperors at a 

imus ; but in the year a, d, 238 we find that 
each of the two emperors MaiunuB and Bal- 
binus assumed this dignity. From the time 
of Theodosius the emperors no longer appear 
in the dignity of pontiff; hut at last the title 
was assumed by the Christian bishop of Rome, 
There .were other pontiSs at Rome, who 
were diatinguished by the epithet Minorcs. 
They appear to have been originally only the 
secretaries of the pontiffs ; and when the real 
pontiffs began 10 neglect their duties, and to 
leave the principal business to be done by 
their secretaries, it became customary to de- 
signate these scribes hy the name of Pontifices 
Minores, The number of these sectetariea 
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POPA. [Sj 
'■"■>1-NA. 



PHUl..] 



POPULUS. , 

POPULIKU-GIA or POPLIFU-GIA, tue 
-dai of the people's flight, was celebrated on 
the nOnniijfjQly^acconimg to an ancient Ira- 
dition. in couua^notation of the flight of the 
people, when tHelnliabilanlB of Ficulae, Fi- 
denae, and other places rouiia^Bom;-airaested 
in arms against Rome shortly after the de- 
patluie of the Gauls, and produced such a 
panic that tlie Romans suddenly fled before 
them. Other writers say (hat tlie FopuJifugia 
was celebrated in commemoration of the flight 
of the people before the Tuscans ; while others 
a^ain refer its origin to the flight of the peo- 
j)ie on the dealh of Romulus. 

PORISTAE (jropirrraO, magistrates at 
Athens, who pnbablj levied the eitiaordinary 

PO-RTICUS {(TTod), a walk covered with 
a roof, and supported by columns, at least on 
one side. Such shaded walks and places of 
resort are almost uidispensable in the southern 
countries of Europe, where pemle live much 
in the open air, as a protection from the heat 
of the eun and from rain. The porticoes at- 
tached lo the temples wera either constructed 
only in front of them or went round the whole 
building, as is the case in the so-called Tem- 
ple of Theseus at Athena. They were origi- 
nally mlended as places for those persons to 
assemble and converse in who tisited the 
temple for various purposes. As such tem- 
ple-porticoes, however, were found too small, 
or not suited for the various purposes of pri- 
vate and public life, most Grecian ' '-■' 

independent porticos 

seats (exedToe) were placed, that those who 
were tired might sit down. They were fre- 
quented not only by idle loungers, but also 
by philosophers, rhetoricians, and other per- 
sons fond of intellectnal conversation. The 
Stoic school of philosophy derived its name 
from tlie circumstance, that the foutider of it 
used to converse with his disciples in a sWia. 
The Romans derived their great fondness for 
such covered walks from the Greeks ; and as 
luxuries among them were carried in every- 
thing to a greater eEtent than in Greece, 
wealthy Romans had theit private porticoes, 
sometimes m the city itself, and sometimes 
in their country-seats. In the public porti- 
coes of Rome, which were exceedingly nu- 
merous and Tery eitensive (as that around 
the Forum and the Campos Martius), a vari- 
clv of business was occasionally transacted : 
wc I'mri that law-suits were ronducted here. 



e of which H 
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meetings of the senate held, goods exhibited 
for sale, dtc. 

PORTI-SCULUS (KtXmOT^c), an officer 
in a ship, who gave the signal to the roweia, 
that they might keep time in rowing. This 
olHcer is sometimes called Horlator or Pausi- 

"p'oRTITO-RES. [PuBLiOANi,] 

POKTOTtlUM, a branch of the regular 
rerenues of the Roman state, consisting of 
the duties paid on imported and exported 
goods. A portorium, or duly upon imported 
goods, appears lo have been paid at a Tery 
early period, for it is said that Valerius Poplj- 
cola exempted the plebes from the portoria 
at the lime when the republic was threatened 
>vith an uivaeioti by Porsena. The time of 



tion of it, ascribed to Poplicola, can only have 
been a temporary measure ; and as the expen- 
diture of the republic increased, new portoria 
must have been introduced. In conquered 
pbces, and in (he provinces, the import and 
export duties, which had been paid there be- 
fore, were generally not only retained, but 
increased, and appropriated lo the aerariom. 



lised ai 






all tl 



In 



na m the ports of Italy were done away with 
by a Lex Caecilia, but were restored by Ju- 
lius Caesar and the subsequent emperors. 

Respecting the amount of the import or ex. 
port duties we have but little informatiot 
the time of Cicero the portorium in the ports 

value of taxable articles ; and it is probable 
that this was the average sum raised in all 
the other provinces. In the times of the em- 
perors the ordinary rale of the portorium ap- 
pears to have heen the fortieth part (jBodrn- 
gcshna) of the value of imported goods ; and 
at a later period the exorbitant sum of one- 
eighth {oaavaj is mentioned. , 

The portorium was, like ail other vectigalia, 
farmed out by the censors to the publican!, 
who collected it through the pwiiiores, [Vec- 

POSSE'SSiO. [Aqkr PoBLicns.l 

POSTICUM. (J«NnA.l 

POSTLIMINI'DM, POSTLrMINII JUS. 
If a Roman citizen durmg war came into the 
possession of an enemy, he sustained a (tinmu- 
tin eapiUs maxima (C* put], and all his civil 
rights were inabeyance. Beiogcapturedbythe 
enemy, he became a slave ; but his rights 
over his children, if he had any. were not de- 



'^tur^'^"h 



, 5 F"- 

e J«s Posllimimi : when 
hildren were again in hia 
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power; and if he died in captivity, ther be- 
came GUI juiie. Sometimes by an set of the 
st>K a man was given up bound lo an enemy, 
and if the enemy would not receive him, it 
was a question whether he had the Jus Fost- 
liminii. This was tlie case with Sp. Fostu- 
mius, who was given up lo the SanmiteStand 
with C. Hosiiliua Mancinus, who lyaa-^en 
up lo the Numantinea ; but the better opinion 
was, that tliey had no J<a Pmiantimi, and 
Mancinus was restored to his civic rights bj 
a ]es. U appears that the Jus Postliminii 
was founded on the fiction of the captive liav- 
ing never been absent from home ; a iiction 
which was of easyapphcation.for, as the cap- 
tive during his absence could not do any legal 
act, the interval of captivity was a period of 
legal non-activiiy, which was terminated by 
hia showing himself again. 

P0TE8TAS. [Pateu PoTESTiB.j 
PRA'CTORES (irpoKTopcr), subordinate 
officers al Athens, who collected the fines and 
penalties (f Tri^Xiif and Tipij/iara) imposed by 
magistrates and courts of jaslice, and payable 
lo the state. 

PRAECI-NCTIO. [AMFHlTHElTaUM.] 

PRAECO'NES, ciiets, were employed for 
various purposes: 1. In salesby auction, they 
frequently advsrtiied the time, place, and con- 



by the magimtr aticiionii. [AocTio,] 3. In 
all puhhc assembiies they ordered silence. 
3. in the comitia they called the centuries 
one by one to give their votes, pronounced the 
vote of each century, and called out the names 
uf those who were elected. Thej also reci- 
ted Ihe laws that were lo be passed. 4. In 
trials, they summoned the accuser and the 
accused, the plaintiff and defendant. 5, In 
the public games they invited the people to 
attend, and proclaimed the victors, G, In 
solemn funerals they also invited people 
lo attend by a certain form ; hence these 
funerals were called /unwn hidiciiva. 7. 
When things were lost, they cried them and 

veyed the commaiids of the magistrates to 



me of Cicero a law waa passed prevent- 
ningdecuriones in the inunicipia. Under 
able, which was no doubl partly owing 



PRAEFECTUS. 
jurtsofjustiee, and partlyto the bribes which 
ley received from the suitors, &c. 
PRAEFECTUS AEBA'RII. [AKRisi- 

PHAEFECTUS ANNO'NAB, the pr«"- 












PRAEFECTUS CASTRO'RUM, prae- 

\, of Augustus. There was one to each 

PRAEFECTUS CLASSiS, the com- 
mander of a fleet. This title was frequently 
in the times of the republic to the com- 
er of a fleet ; but Augustus appointed 



iving the command of a 
H-ABRUM. rr 

PRAEFECTUS JURI DICUNl 
oNii, p. 92.] 
PRAEFECTUS LEGIO'NIS, [Eieh- 
iTus, p^ U7J 
PRAEFECTUS PRAETO'RIO, was the 
commander of the troops who guarded the 
emperor's jjeisoti. [PRiETOsiANi.] This 



mporlance, tiilat length the power of the! 
praefecls became only second tr "'— ' -' ''- 



had the EUperintendence of all de- 
paiiiiiEiits of the state, the palace, the army. 

court in which they decided cases. The 
office of praefect of the ptaetorium was not 
confined to military officers : it was filled 
by Ulpian aikl Papinian, and other distin- 
guished jurists. 
Originally there were two praefects ; after 
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PRAEFECTUS. 
chosen only from Ihe equit^s ; but from the 
lirneof Alej»nd6r Seveni" i. lie digni^ of sen- 
ator was always joined wjih their ofnce, 

PRAEFECTCS Vl'GILUM, the com- 
mander of the city giianla. To protecl the 
against fires at night, robbery, house- 

g of freedinen, 

others, one for each of the two regiones into 
which the city was divided; each cohort was 
commanded by a tribune, and the whole were 
under a praefectus vigiium, who had juris- 
diction in all ordinary cases of incendiaries, 
thieves, dec; but if anylblng extraordinary 
cx:curred, it was his duty to report it to the 
praefectus urbl. This praefecl was chosen 
-oiit the equites, and was not reckoned among 



cemsirs. The dignity of cuslot urbis, being 
combined with that of priacepa kmbm, was 
conferred by the king, as he had to appoint 
one of the decern primi as princeps senalas. 
The functions of the cusioj nrbis, however, 

the king from Home ; and then he acted as 
the representative of the king : he convoked 
the BBnate.held the comitia, if necessary, and 
on any emergency, might take such measures 
as he thought proper; in short, he had the 
impeiium in the city. During the kingly pe- 
riod, the office of ciulM vrUt was probably 
for life. Under the republic, the office, and 
its name of cusiaa ariis, remained unaltered : 
but in B. c. 487 it was elevated into a magis- 
tracy, to be bestowed by election. The cva- 
los Tirtii was, in all probability, elected by the 
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senatorial age, and was not ap- 
pointed by the people, but by the consuls. 

An office very diflereni Irom this, though 
bearing the same name, was instituted by Au- 
gustus on the suggestion of Maecenas. This 

nent magistrale.wbom Ang:n8tus invested with 
all the powers necessary to maintain peace 
and order in the city. He had the superin- 
tendence of butchers, bankers, guardians, 
theatres, &e, ; and to enable him to eiercise 
had distributed throughout the 



appeal from his sen- 

himself, whde anybody might appeal from the 
sentence of any other city magistrate, and, at 
a later period, even from that of a governor 



PEAEFECTU-RA. [Colohia. p. 93.] 
PRAE-FICAE. [Fdnus, p.l63,] 
PRAELU'SIO. [GuDUTOHES, p. 167.] 



lankw 






eligible, in the early period of the republic 
the cKsios urbis eiercised within the city all 
the powers of the consuls, if they were ab- 
sent ; he convoked the senate, held the comi- 

gions, which were commanded by him. 

When the office of praetor utbanna was 
instituted, the wardenship of (he city was 
swallowed up in it ; but as the Romans were 
at all limes averse to dropping altogether any 



PRAEROGATl'VA CENtU-RIA [Ci 
MITIA, pp. 36, 96] 

PRAES, is a surety for one who buys 1 
the slate. The goods of a Praea were calle 
Pracdia, The Praidhior was a person wh 
bought a praediuK, that is, a thing given l 
the state as a security by a praes. 

PRAESES. [Provikcia,] 

PRAESUL. [SiLii.] 

PRAETEXTA. [Tooa.] 

PRAETOR (ffTporByof), was originally 
title which designated the consuls as th 



rs of the a 






the 



aefect 



lurbi, 



lis might 
appropriately be called Praeiornan. Praetor 

The first praetor specially so called was ap- 
pointed in B. o, 366, and he was chosen only 
from the patricians, who had this new office 
created as a kind of indemnification to them- 
sefves for being compelled to share the con- 



though a mere shadow of the fo , 

was henceforth appointed every year, only for 
the time that the consuls were absent from 
RomeforthepurposeofcelebtatingI' " 
Larinae, This praefectus had ne 
power of convoking the senate nor the right of 
speaking in it ; in most cases he was a person 



^ulship with the plebeians. No plebeian pre 
mlibia, and 



The 



The praetorship was originally a hind of 
third consulship, and the chief tunctions of 
the ptaetoi Ijus in m-be dicere, jura tiddert) 
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were a portion of the functiona of the consuls. 
The praetor sometimes commanded the ar- 
mies of the state ; and while the consuls were 
absent with the atmiea, he exercised their 
functions within the city. He was a magis- 
tratus cnrulis, and he bad the imperium, and 
consequButI/ was one of the magistiatus ma- 
jotes: but he owed respect and obedience to 
the consuls. His insignia of office were sii 
lictors ; but at a laler petiod he had oni j two 
Itctors in Rome. The praelorahip was at first 
given to a consul of the preceding year. 

In B. 0. 240 another praetor was appointed, 
whose business was to administer justice 
in matters in disputo between peregrini, or 
peregrini and Roman """ ""'' ' 



PRAETORIANI. 
of justice ; and to the edicts of the anc- 
ive praetors the Roman law owes in a 
it degree its development and improve- 
it. Both the praetor uibanus and the 
itor peregrinus had the jus edicendt, and 
r functions in this respect do not appear 
Bve been limited an the eslabhahmeut of 
imperial power, though it must have been 
gradual); restricted, as the practice of impe- 



other prae 






of them was at the head of .the army, the 
other perfoimed all the duties of both within 
the city. Sometimes the military impenum 
of a praetor was prolonged for a second year. 

ed beyond the limits of Itaiy, new praetors 
were made. Thus, two praetors were cre- 
sted B.C. 227,for the administration of Sicily 
and Sardinia, and two more were added when 
the two Spanish provinces were formed, n 
197. When there were sii praetors, t 
stayed in the city, and the other four w. 
abroad. The senate determined their pro* 
ces, which were distributed aaiouE them by 
lot. After the discharge of his judicial lunc- 
tinns in ihn niii, a praelor often had the ad. 
a proviiKe, with the title of 

J „ ..,., jve, fonrteen, ! 

teen. Augustus, after several ehangi 
Iha number at twelve. Tinder Tiberi 
were siileen. Two praetors were appointed 
by Claudius for matters relating to tideicom- 
missa, when the business in this department 
ol the law had become considerable, but Titus 
reduced the number to one ; and Nerva added 
a praetor for the deci 

eventually eighteen 
tered justice in the si 

The praetor urbanus was specially named 
praetor, and he was the first in rank. His du- 
ties confined him to Rome, as is implied by 
the name, and he could only leave the city 
for ten days at a time. It was part of his duly 
to BUpermtend the Ludi ApoUinares. He was 
also the chief magistrate for the adminbtra- 



of the praetor 
in civil matters consisted in giving a judei. 

SUDEX.I It was only in the case of interdicts 
at he decided in a summary way. [Inter- 
1 Proceedings before the praetor were 
lly said tube injure. 
■aelors also presided al trials of crimi; 

lera. These were the quaeationcs 

perpetuae, or the trials for repetundae, ambi- 
tus, majestas, and peculatus, which, wiien 
there were sii praetors^wcte assigned to four 



[Er.icT««.] 









if the number. SuUa added t. 



is thoi 



I of falsu 



and for this purpose 
, , ^cording to some accounts, 
four praetors, tjn these occasions the praetor 
presided, but a body of judices determined by 
a majority of votes the condemnation or ac- 
qnittal of ihe accused. [Jonci.} 

The praetor, when he administered justice. 



and is opposed to the sulraellia, or 
pied by the judices, and others 
present. 

PRAETO-RIA COHORS. [pBiKTOBi 

*"PRAET0RIA'NI, sc. miUi^. or praitoriai 
cohortes, a body of troops mstituted by Angus- 
called by that name m imitation of the priKto- 
rio cohoTs, or select troops which attended the 
person of the praetor or general of the Roman 
army. They originally consisted of nine or 
ten cohorts, each comprising a thousand men, 
horse and foot. Augustus, in accordance with 
his general policy of avoiding the appearance 
of despotism, stationed only three of these co- 
bortsmthe capital, and dispersed the remain- 
der in the adjacent towns of Italy. Tiberius, 
however, under pretence of introducmg a 
stricter discipline among them, assembled 
them all at Rome m a permanent camp, which 
was strongly fortified. Their number was in- 
creased by Vilellius to sixteen cohorts, or 
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PKINCIPES. 

originally filed by A 



gustue at tweWe years, t 

bad aerted their ti , ..._.. 
20,000 sesterces. They soon became the 
most pawerful body in the state, and, like the 
janissaries at Constantinople, frequently de- 
posed and elevated emperors according to 
their pleasure. E^en the most powerful of 
the emperors were obliged to court their fa- 
vour ; and they always obtained a liberal do- 
nation upon the accession of each sovereign. 
Alter the death of Fertinax (a. d. I93> they 
even uttered the empire for sale, which was 
purchased by DidiusJulianos; ■— ' '■■- 



iion of Si 






, .n account of tlie part they 

had tahen in the death of Pertinax, and ban- 
ished from the city. The emperors, howover, 
_eould not d^pense with guards, and accord- 
ingly the praetorians were restored on a new 
model by Severus, and increased to four times 
their ancient number. Diocletian reduced 
Iheir numbers and aboHshed their privileges ; 
they were still allowed to remain at Rome, 
but had no longer the guard of the emperor's 
preon, as he never resided in the capital. 
Then' numbers were again increased by Ma j- 
entius; but after his defeat by Conelantine, 
1. D. 312, they were entirely suppressed by 
llie latter, theur forliJied camp destroyed, and 
those who bad not perished in the battle be- 
tween Conetantme and Maxentius were dis- 
persed among the legions. 

The commander o( the praetorians was 
called Prsefeotus Pbjetorio. 

PRAETO'EiUM, the name of the gener- 
al's tent in the camp, and so called because 
the Dvne of the chief Rnnan magistrate was 
originally praetor, and not consul. ICabtej.) 
The ofBcers who attended on the general in 
the prneionum, and formed his council of war, 
were called by the same name. The word 
was also used in several other significations, 
which were derived from the original one. 
Thus the residence of a governor of aprovince 
was called the pro<iorii™ ; and the same name 
was also given to any large house or palace. 
The camp of the praetorian troops at Rome, 
and ftequenlly the praetorian troops tbem- 
nelves, were called by this name. [Peseto- 

" PRA-NDIUM. [CoKNi, p. ST.] 
PRELUM. [ViHOM.] 
PRIESTS. tSjcEEOOB.] 

PRIMIPI'LUS. tCENTUH70.] 

PIUKCEPBJUVENTUTIS. [Equites, 

]4n.] 

PRINCEPSSENATUS, [Sbnitus.] 

i'ill'N'CIPES, [EKEBCiTtrs,p.Hli.] 
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PR!NCfPlA,PRiNCIPA-LlS VIA. [Cas- 

PRISON. [C;*RCKH.] 
PRIVILE'GIUM. [Lei, p. 188.] 
PRCBOLE (Trpo/Jo^S). an accusation ofa 
riminal nature, jireferted before the people 
if Athens in assembly, with a view to obtain 



influence of the delinquent, the prose- 
cutor might deem it hazardous to proi ' ' 

byavote. ... _. ... 

pouit it difierert from tL_ , „. 

the latter the people were called upon either 
to pronounce final judgment, or to direct 
some peculiar method of trial ; whereas, in 
the prabde, after the judgment of the assem- 
bly, the parties procasded to trial in the usual 



'ere, complaints against magistr 
icial misconduct or oppression ; against those 
iiblic informers and mischief-makers who 
aere called sgiuiphantae iairico'pAi'Tai) ; against 



PROBOULEUMA. [Bodle, p. S3.] 
PROBOULI (irpi^ouAot). a name applica- 
ble to any persons who are appointed to con- 
sult or take measures for the benefit of the 
people. Ten probmdi were appointed at 
Athens, after the end of the Sicilian vuar, to 
act as a committee of pubUc safety. Their 
authority did not last much longer than a 
year ; for a year and a half afterwarda Pisan- 
der and his colleagues established the coun- 
cil of Four Hundred, by which the democracy 

PROCONSUL (AvdvTraToc), an officer who 
acted in the place of a consul, without hold- 
ing the oSice of consul itself. The proconsul, 
however, was generally one who had held 
the ofiice of consul, so that the proconsulshlp 
was a continuation, though a modified one, 
of the consulship. The first tune when the 
imperium of a consul was prolonged, was in 
E. c. 337, in the case of Q. Publitius Philo. 
whose return to Rome would have been fol- 
lowed by the loss of most of the advantages 
that had been gained in his campaign. The 
power of proconsul was conferred by a senalus- 
consultum and plebiscitum, and was nearly 

the imperium and jutlsdictio, but it differed 
did not estend over the city 
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PROMETHEIA. 



When the tiuml 



publtc spent the year of their c 



of a 



o under! 
aprovi 






ceful a 



_ .with the titleof proconsul 

ate same extraardinary cases on record in 
which a man obtained a province with the 
title pf proconsul without having held the 
consulahip before. The Hist case of this kind 
occarred in B. c. 211, when young P. Come, 
lius Scipio was created proconsul of Spain 



PROCURATOR, a person who has I 
him by anoUier. T^ue it is applied to 



belonging 

duties discharged by the quaestor _ 

other provinces [Peovincu] : to an officer 
engaged in the administration 0^ the Hscus 



[FiBcus]:andtDvar 



and thus includes omens and auguries of every 
description. It is, however, generally employ- 
ed in a more restricted sense, to signify some 
strange incident or wonderful appearance 
wh' h was supposed to herald the approach 
of n s ortiine, and happened undi 



impending a 






PROVINCJA. 
celebrated at Athens in honour of Prometheus. 
It was one of the five Attic festivals, which 
were held with a totch-race in the Ceramicuj 
[comp. LiHFiDEPHOHii], for which the gym- 

: — 1.. L.j .- -upply the youths from the 

aheuE himself was believed 
have instituted this torch-race, whence he 



PRdPBRTy-TAX,at Alhens [Ei 
at Rome [TBiBt luul. 

PROPRAETi R, [Peaktoe, p 
PROQlFAES'iOR. [Quakstob 
PRORA. [K.vis, p. 332,] 



it the calamity 

The d may be considered synonymous 
S nee p odigies were viewed as direct man' 

e ed ha this wrath might be appeased by 

ii a e s nd sacrifices duly offered to the of- 
endeil powers. This being a matter which 
d p y concerned the public welfare, the ne- 
essa y es were in ancient times regularly 



PROEDRI. [BouLE, p. 53.1 
PROFESTI DIES. [DtEs.'l 
PHOLETA'RII. [Caput.] 
PROMETHEIA (Trpo^ijetiQ), ■ 



PROSCRIPTiC 
properlysignifiesio exhibit a thing for sale by 
means of a bill or advertisement. But in the 
time of Sulla it assumed a very di^rent mean- 
ing, for he applied it to a measure of hia own 
invention (B. c. 83), namely, the sale of the 

troperty ot those who were put to death at 
is command, and who were themselves call- 
ed pnucnpii. After this eiample of a proscrip- 
tion had once been set, it was readily adopted 
by those in power during the civil commotions 
of subsequent years, in the proscription of 
Antonius, Caesar, and Lepidus (b. d. 43), Ci- 
cero Bull some of the most distinguished Ro- 
mans were put to death. 

PRO-STATESCirpoCTTriTHf). ILibebtus.] 
PROVI-NUIA, Thia word is merely a 
shortened form of pravideatia, and was fre- 
quently used in the sense of "a duty" or 
"matter entrusted to a person." But it is 
ordinarily employed to denote a part of the Ro- 
man dominion beyond Italy, which had a regu 
lar organization, and was under Roman ad 
ministration. Livy likewise uses the word to 
denote a district or enemy's country, which 
was assigned to a general as a field of his op- 
erations, before the establishment of any pro- 
vincial governments. 

The Roman state in its complete develop- 
ment consisted of two parts with a distinct 
organisation, Italia and the Prmmcitu. There 

till the Romans had estended their conquests 
beyond Italy; and Sicily was tbe first coun- 
try that was made a Roman province ! Sar- 
dinia was made a province B. c. 235. The Ro- 
man province of Uallia Ulteriof in the time of 
Caesar was sometimes designated simply by 
the term Provincia, a name which has been 
perpetuated in the modem Provence. 

A conquered country received its provincial 
organization either from the Roman command- 
er, whose acts required the approval of ihs 
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flpp< 



; or tha government wa 
mmander and a bcxly of 
.ted by the senate oat of thei 
riie mode of dealing with a 
mntty was not uniform. When 






il part of theBomE 



ongh it 



eoToreignty. The orgi 
completed by P. Rupilius with the aid of ten 
legatee. The island was formed into two dis- 
tricts, with Syracnse for the chief town of the 
eastern and Lilybaeum of the weatem district -. 
the whole island was administared by a gov- 
ernor annually sent from Rome. He was as- 
sisted by two quaestors, and was accompanied 
by a train of praecones, acribae, hams-' — 



I. who formed hit 
The quaestors received from the Roman 
rium the necessary sums for the 
^lon of the island, and they also c 
spl those which were fa 



Lilybaeam, and the other witl 
01 praetor at SyracusB. 
For the administration of jui 



idbytt 






territorial divisions. [Convbktds.] The 



brnish 



nd to furnish and maintain sal- 
diers and sailors for the service of Rome, and 
to pay tributum for the carrying on of wars. 
The Eovemor could take ptovisims for the 
USB ot himself and his cohora on condition of 
paying for them. The Roman stale had al: 
the portoria which were let to farm (o K 

The governor had complete jnrisdictio 
the island, with the imperium and poteslB 
He could delegate these powers to his quae 
tors, but there was always an appeal to hn 
and for this and other purposes he made ci 
cuits through the different conventus. 

Such was the organization of Sicilia as 



The governor upon entering on his duties 
published an edict, which was often framed 
upon the Edictum Urbanom. Cicero, when 
proconsul of Cilicia, aaya, that 



There was one great distinction between 
Italy and the provinces as to the nature of 
property in land. Provincial land could not be 
an object of Qairitarian ownership, and it was 

a'^conliiigly appropriately called Possessio. 
Provincial laud could be transferred with- 
out the forms required in the case of Italian 



The Roman pi 



IS upi 



1 the battle of 



Hiapania Citerior et liiterior ; Gallia Citerior ; 
Gallia Narbonensis et Coinata ; lltyricum ; 
Macedonia i A.chaia; Asia; Cilicia; Syria; 
Bithynia el Ponlns ; Cyprus ; Africa ; Gyre- 
naicaetCrela;Numidia;Mauritania. Thosa 
of a subsequent date, which were either new 
or arose from division^ ate : Rhaetia ; Nori- 
cum; Panonia: Moesia; Dacia;. Brittania; 
Mauritania; Caesariensis and TingitanB; 
Aegyptus; Cappadocia; Gatatia ; Rhodus; 
Lycia; Coinmagene ; Judaea ; Atabia ; Mes- 

At first praetors were appointed as govern- 
ors of provinces, hut afterwards they were ap- 
pointed to the government of provinces upon 
the expiration of their year of office at Rome, 
and with the title of propraetores. In the 
later times of the tepublic, the consuls also, 
after the expiration of their year of office, re- 
ceived the government of a province with the 
title of proconsules such provmces were 
called consu lares. The provmces were gen- 
erally distributed by lot, but the distiibd- 
tion was sometimes arranged by agreement 
among the persons entitl^ to them. By a 
SemproniB Xei the proconsular provinces 
were annually determined before the election 
of the consuls, the object of which was to pre- 
vent all disputes. A senatusH;onsultum of the 
year 55 b. c, provided that no consala or prae- 
tor should have a province till after the ex- 
piration of five years from the time of his 
consulship or praetotehip. A province was 
generally held for a year, but the time was 
often prolonged,. When a r)ew governor ar- 
rived in hia province his predecessor was re- 
quired to leave it within thirty days. 

The governor of a province had originally 
to account at Rome {ad wftem) for his admin- 
istration, from his own books and those of his 
quaestors; but after the paasing of a Lex Julia, 
a. c. 61, he was bound to deposit two copies 

cities of his province, and to forward one(A<(i- 
den. verbis) to the aerarium. If the governor 
misconducted himself in the administration ot 
the province, the provincials applied to the 
Roman senate, and to the powerful Romans 

petundae and peculatus were the usual 
grounds of complaint by the provincials ; and 
if a governor had betrayed the interests of the 
I }__ i:_i.i, .. jiig penalties al- 



lied to m 



Quae: 
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PROXENUS. 

3r to the punialiment that ho de- 



guiltT} 

With the eatablishment of the imperial 
nrundet Avigui a—--.,---. 



,._„ , _ considerable I 

Ihe administration of the provinces. 

;\ugnstOB took the charge of those provinces 
nhere a large military force was required ; the 
rest were )eli; to the care of the senate nod the 



provinces being given to the consulates and 
the rest to the praetorii: thase governors were 
called pnconmlea, ot proesBlei, which latter is 
tlie usual term employed by the old jurists for 
» provincial governor. The ptaeeides had the 
jurisdictio of the praetor urbauua and the prae- 
tor peregrinnsj and their quaestors had the 
same jurisdiction that the cutule aedilea had 
at Rome. The imperial provinces were gov- 
erned by ItgiUi Caxiaria, with praetorisn pow- 
er, the proconsular power being in the Caesar 
Inmself, andlhe legati being his deputies and 
ti'preBenlatives. The legati were selected 
fromthose who had been consuls or praetors, 
or trom the senators. They held their office 
and their power al the pleasure of the empe- 
ror; and be delegated to them both military 
command and jurisdictio, jusl as a proconsul 
in the republican period delected these pow- 
ers to his legali. These legati had also legati 
under them. No quaestors were sent to the 
provinces of the Caesar. In place of the 
quaeetors, there were pniairatiires Caatta, 
who were either equites ot freedmen of tht 
Caesar. Egypt was governed by an equet 
with the title of praefectus. The procurato- 
rts looked after the tases, paid the troops, 
and generally were intrusted vuith the inter- 
este of the Gsciis. Judaea, which was a part 
of the province of Syria, was governed by a 
procurator, who had the powers of a legatus. 
It appears that there were also procuratotes 
.-. !g jji the senatotian prov' --' ' 






which w 



itiiiependent of what was due to the aeiarium. 
The regular taxes, as in Ihe republican period, 

alien was founded on a census of persons and 

property, which was established by Augustus. 

The portoria and other dues were farmed by 

Ihe pulilicani, asin the republi ' ' 

PROVOCA'TIO. [Appel- 

l*BOVOCATO-RES. [Gi 

CROXEKUS (;tpiifevot). (He 



PBYTAKEIM. 
PRYTANETTM (Troiirai.EiOl'), the publifl 
ill ot towiLhall in a Greek stale. The pry- 
nea of the ancient Greet states and cities 
ere to thecommnnities living around them, 
what private houses were to the families 
which occupied them. Just as the house of 
— ^ family was its home, so was the ^i^ro- 

.. - members or inhabitants. This corres- 
pondence between the pn/lanaan or home of 
the city, and Che private home of a man's 
(amilj, was at Athens very remarkable. A 
perpetual fire was kept continually burning 
~~ the public altar of the city in the prytane- 
1, just as in private houses a fire was kept 
. on the domestic altar in the inner court 
of the house. 



foreign ambassadors w 









home from a successful or well conducted 
mission. Here, too, were entertained from 
day to day the successive prylanes ot presi- 
dents of the senate, together with those citi- 
zens who, whether torn personal or ances- 
tral services to the states, were hoooui'ed 
with what was called the bIt^oi^ iv ir/rorn- 



)f taking their a 



mginlhe 
It happeni 






. . .., the privilege o 
there at the pablic cost. This was granted 
Eometimes for a limited period, sometimes for 
life, in which latter case the parties enjoying 
it were called &i[aiToi. Moreover, from Ihe 
ever-burning lire of the prytaneum, ot home 
of a mother slate, was carried the nacrpd fim 
which waa U . 
nea of bet colonies ; and if it 
this was ever extinguished, the name was re- 
kindled from the prjtaneum of the parent 
city. Lastly, a prytaneum was also a dis- 
tinguishing mark of an independent slate. 

The prytaneum of Athens lay under the 
AcropDUS on its northern side (near the uya- 
pd), and was, as its name denotes, originally 
theplaceofassembly of thepraianet; in Iha 
earhest times it probably stood on the Acro- 
polis, Officers called prj/iouM (rr^Tavele) 
were intrusted with the chief magistracy id 
several states of Greece, as Corcyra, Corinth, 
Miletus. At Athens they were in early times 
probably a magistracy of the second rank iu 
.!._... .._.!._ --.hon), acting as judges 



in van 


ous cases (perhaps 1 
and sitting in the 


conju 


ncti 


^nwllh 


him). 


rytan 




That 


thisw 


as the case is render 


d probabi 


by the 


fact,t 


liatevenm alter time 


thefe 


leFo 


aidmu> 




by plaintiff and defendant. 


re they 


could 


proceed to trial, and tecei 




by the 


dicas 


s, were called pryian 
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PUBLlCAiM. 



PRYTASES. (Pbvtjnedm; BouLE.] 
PSEPHISMA. [Bou].e; Nohotiietks.] 
PSEPHUS (i;ji7«of), a ball of stone, use.l 
hy the Athenian dicasts 

del. [o- - -- 



Lsder 



„ J their ver- 

a.] Hence ^f^eeSai and 
i used so often to 






FUBLICA'NI, farmers of the public reve- 
nues of the Roman state {iieciigalia). Their 
name is formed from pubticam, which signj- 
fiea all that belongs to the state, and is some- 
times used by Roman writers as synonymous 
with vecligal. The revenues which Rome 
derived from conquered countries, consisting 
chiefly of lolls, tithes, harbour duties, the 
scriplura. or the taj: which was paid for the 
use of the public pasture lands, and the duties 

Lm), were let out, or, as the Romans ei- 
presaed it, were sold by the censors in Rome 
Itself to the highest bidder. This sale gener- 
ally toot place in the month of Quinctilis, 
and was made for a lustrum. The terms on 
which the revenues were let, were filed by 
thecensorainthesa-calledhgMcouorw. The 
people or the senate, however, somelimos 
modified the terms fixed by the censors, in 
order to raise the credit of the publicani ; and 
in some cases even the tribunes of the people 
of the people uilerfered in this branch of the 
administration. The tithes raised in the pro- 
vince of Sicily alone, with the eiception of 
those of wine, oil, and garden produce, were 
not sold at Rome, but in the districts of Sicily 
itself, according to a practice established by 
Hiero. The personswho undertook the farm- 
ing of the public revenue Of course belonged 
to the wealthiest Romans, and during the 
latter period of the republic they belonged 
almost exclusively to the equestrian order. 
Their wealth and consequent influence may 
be seen from the foct, that as early as the 
secund Punic war, after the battle of Cannae, 
when the aetarium was entirely eihausted, 
the publicani advanced large sums of money 
to the state, on condition of repayment afler 
the end of the war. The words equiles and 
publicani are sometimes used as synonymous. 
The pQblicani had to give security to the 
state for the sum at which they bought one 
Of more branches of the revenue m a pro- 
vine^; but as for this reason the property of 
even the wealthiest individual must have 
been inadequate, a number of equites gener- 
ally united together, and formed a company 

nized by the state, and by which they were 
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mahled to carry on their undertakings upon 

larly as the second Punic war. The shares 
vhich each partner of such a company took 
n the business were called partes, and if they 
vere saiaii, particutae. The responsible per- 
- -I each company, and the or — ' 



[M*NCBPs']; but' there" 
manage the buaines ' 
sioed at Rome, aiid 
pondence with the 






ofea 



igents m lb 



year; his represei 

called mi magiatro, who had to 
and superintend the actual hu 
lecting (he re 






, but 3 Roman citizen was allowed 
to become a member of a company of piilili- 
cani : freedmen and slaves were e.tcluded. 
No Roman magistrate, however, or governor 
of a province, was allowed to take any share 
whatever in a company of publicani, a regu- 
lation which was chiefly intended as a pro- 
ion against the oppression of the provin- 



The colli 
was performed by an inferior 
.^i._ ~-\A operas pi^ti 



the provmces 

Ail. Tfiej were engaged by 
. and consisted of freemen as 
well as slaves, Romans as welt as provincials. 
The separate branches of the public reve- 
nue in the provinces (JcramM, porWrta, scrip- 
(lira, and the revenues from the mines and 
salt-works) were mostly leased to separate 
companies of publicani; whence they were 
distinguished by names derived from that par- 
ticular branch which they had taken in (arm ; 
e. g. diatmimi, pecuarii or scnMnrorii, salimmi 
ormanc^.Brina™in,ai;c. [Decdmae; Pok- 

TORItJM ; SjLINAE ; SCHIFTDRA.] The por- 

tilorcs were not publicani properly so called, 
but only their servants engaged in eiamining 
the goods imparted or exported, and levying 
the custom-duties upon them. They belong- 
ed to the same class as the publicans of the 



PU-BLICUM. [PuBL 



"■] 



imyiioaieii). boijng, 
athletic games among me iTieeus, ana 
quently mentioned in Homer, 
In the earliest times boieis l^pagiUt, 
:) fought naked, with the eiception of a gir- 



n carried on there by persons ■ 
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268 PUTEAI.. 

em thongs, with which mgilJEts surroundi 
their fists. Bee CEsTDa.whBrailssBriouafijir! 
ate illnslratpil by woortcura. 

The loniaas, especially those of Same 
were at all times moie distuiguislieil pegilia 
than the Dotiaos, and at Sparta boiing is sa 
to have bpcn rorbiitden by the laws of Ljou 
Ella. But the ancients geneiatlr considert 
boiing Bs a useful training for militBry purp _ 
p6By and a part of education no less important 
than any other gym ^ ■— 

PUGllXA'KKS. 

PU """ 




PUTiPiTUM. [■ 
PULVI-NAR. a couch pro-iided with cush- 
ions or pillows {palvini), On which the Romans 
placed the statues of the gods at IheLccliaicr- 
■ '" - - -' M,] Thei 






in whici 



a of 



a guardian. 



the gods were laid, in the Circus. 

FUPILLA, PUPILLOS, the nan 
to every imjmbei not in the power 
father, hut subject ' '' — " 

PUPPIS. [Nayii 
PURIFICATION, , 

PU'TEAL, properly means the endosi 
surrounding the opening of a well, to prLiBL., 
persons from falhng into it. It was eiUier 
round or square, and seems usually to have 
been of the height of three or four feet from 
the ground. It was the practice in some cases 
' a sacred place with an enclosure 

.,.. _. top, and such enclosares, from 

le great similaritylhey bore to palesftu, were 
illed by this name. There wefe two snch 
places in the Roman forum ; one of these was 
called Puieal Libonis or Sctitmimiim, because 
a cbapel (saoeUam) in that place had been 



tfl" e 
called b 



PYTHIA. 
ik by lightning, and Sciibonius Libo oi- 
d U by proper ceremonies, and erected a 
il otound it. open at ibe top, to preserve 
nemory of the place. The form ,of (his 
il is preserved on sevetal coins of the 
— This puleal seems to havB 




PUTI-CT7LI, [Fl'NUs, p, 163.] 

PifANE-PSIA im/avitia), a leslival cele- 
brated at Athens every year on the seventh of 
epsion, in honour of Apollo, aaid to have 
instituted by Theseus after his relum 
frnin Crete. Tlie festival, as well as the 
month in which it took place, are said to have 
derivedtheitnamesfromjrio^uor, another form 
(or xin/ioc. <■ c. pulse or beans, which were 
— loked at this season and carried about. 

PYLA'GORAE. IAmphictyoubs.] 

PYRA. [FoNUs. pp. 15B, 162.1 

PV-RRHfCA. [SiLTATlO.] 

PYTHIA (jTiieia), one of the four great 
national festivals of the Greeks, It was cele- 
brated in the neigbbonrhood of Delphi, an- 
ciently called Pytho, in honour of Apollo, Di- 
ana, and Latona. The place of this solemnity 
was the Crissaean plain, which for this pur- 
pose contained a hippodromna or race-course, 
a stadium of 1000 feet In longtii, and a theatre, 
in which the musical contests took place. 

The Pif thian games were, according to most 
legends, instituted by Apollo himseliT. They 
were originally perhaps nothing more than a 
religious panegyris, occasioned by Che oracle 
of DelphC and the sacred games are said to 
have been at first only a musical contest, 
whirh consisted in aingmg a hymn lo the 
honour of the Pythian god, with the accom- 
panimenC of the cithara. Th^ must, on ac- 
count of the celebrity of the Delphic oracle,* 
have become a national festival for all the 
Greeks at a very early period, and gradually 
allthevarioua contests were introduced which 
occur in the Olympic games. [Olyhpu,] 
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QUADRAGESIMA. 
Down to Ol, 4S, the Delpliians had been the 
agoaothetae at the Pythian Earnest but in the 
third year of (his OlympiBd, after the Ccis- 
Baean war, the AmphictyonB took the man- 
agement under their care, and appointed cer- 
tain persons, Galled Epimelelae (in/ieXtiral), 
to conduct them. Some of the ancients date 
the institution of the Pythian games from this 

Preiious to 01. 48. the Pjlhian games had 
been an iwaeTT/pis, that is, they had been cel- 
ebrated at the end of every eighth year ; hut 
iaOl. 48. 3, theybecame, UkeChe01ympia,a 
jTcvTaerr/pic. '■ f. they were held at the end of 
every fourth year ; and a Pythiad, therefore, 
from the time that it waa used as an aera. com- 
prehended a space of four years, 
me with th" "■■"' "-'"■ "■' —"■"■ 



PYTHII (_Trv0iol). four persona appointed 
by the Spartan kings, two by each, as mes- 
sengers to the temple of Delphi. Their office 
was highly honourable and important; they 
were always the messmates of the Spartan 
kings. 

PYXIS, dim. PYXI-DULA (rffif, dim, 
miSiiiov), a casket, a jewel-hoi. QumtiUan 

noted that) 

.._ ,„.,.,„ __t was BppL. 

things of similar form and use made of 
other material. In fact, the caskets ' 
the lailies of ancient times kept theii jewels 
and other ornaments, were made of gold, eil- 
Ter, ivory, mother of pearl, lorloise shell, &c. 
They were also much enriched with sculpture. 
A ailyer coffer, two feet long, one and a half 
wide, and one deep, most elaborately adorn- 
ed with figures in bas-relief, is described by 
BSttiger. The annexed woodcut, from the 




QlJADltACE'SIMA,the 


orticlh 


artofth 


imported souils, was the on 


IK" 


eof th 


portoriam jailorthe empire. 


ORIOU.] 



QUADRANS. . [As,] 



QUADRUPLATO-EES, public informers 
r accusers, were so called, either because 
they receivM a fourth part of the erimmals' 
property, or because those who were convicted 
were condemned to pay fourfold {quadriipli 
damsari), as iu cases of violation of the laws 
respectinB gambling, usury &c. 

QUAESTIONES, QUAESTIONES 
PERPETUAE. [JtrnEi ; Praetor.] 

QUAESTOR (Toulqc). a name given to 
two distinct classes of Roman officers. It is 
derived from juoera, and Varto gives a defini- 
tion which embraces the principal functions 
of both classes of officers : Quaesiores a qaae- 

ficia. ' The one class, therefore, had to do with 
the collecting and keeping of the public reve- 
nues, and the others were a kind of pubhc ac- 
cusers. The former bore the name of Qiuki- 
(o™ Claaiici, the latter of Quatsloni Pomcidii. 
The quaeslarei parricidii were public accus- 
ers, two in number, who conducted the accu- 
satlMi of persona guilty of murder or any other 
canital offence, and carried the sentence into 
In the early period of the republic 






SiSifi 



iding office, wSuch, like others, 
was heid only lor one year. They were ap- 
pointed by the populus or the curies on the 
presentation of the consuls. When those 
quaestores discovered that a capital offence 
had been committed, they had to bring the 
charge before the comitia for trial. When 
the sentence had been pronounced by the 
people, the quaestores parricidii Biecuted it; 
thus they threw Spurius Cassius from the 
Tarpeian rock. They were mentioned in the 
laws of the Twelve Tables, and after the time 
of the decemvirate they still continued to be 
appointed, though probably no longer by the 
curies, but either in the comitia centunata or 
Iributa, which thej therefore must have had 
the right of assembling in cases of emergency 
From the year B.C. 366 they are no longer 
mentioned in Roman history, as their lunctions 
were gradually transferred to the tnumuin 
capitales. [Triumviri Cifitiles ] 

The Quaestores Clattici,asai>i[yca[iedQuaei 
/ores simply, were officers enliusteJ with the 
care of the pulilic money. They were elect- 
ed by the centuries, and the office is said to 
have been first instituted by Valerius Popli- 
cota. They were at first only two in number, 
and of course taken only from the patricians. 
As the senate had the supreme administration 
of the finances, the quaestores were in some 
measure only its agents or paymasters, for 
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Theirduttea consequently com 
the necesBary payments from the aerarium, 
and receiving the public revenues. Of both 
they had to keep correct accounts in their 
tabalat publicae. Demands which any one 
might have on the aerarium, and outstand- 
ing debts, were likewise registered oy them. 
Fines to be paid to the public treasury were 
registered and eiacled by them. Annthar 
branch of their duties, which, however, was 
likewise connected with the treasury, was to 
provide the proper accommodation for foreign 
ambassadors, ^id euch persons as were con- 
nected with the republic by ties of public hos-' 
pitality. 

In B. c. 421 the number of quaealors was 
doubled, and the tribunes tried to effect, by 
an ameridment of the law, that a part (proba- 
bly two) of the quaeslores should be plebe- 
ians. This attempt was indeed frustrated, 
hot the interiei L. Papiriua effected a com- 
promise, that the election should not be re- 
stricted to either order. After this law was 
carried, eleven years passed without any ple- 
beian being elected to the office : at last, in 
B. c. 409, three of the four quaestors were 
plebeians. A person who had held the office 
of quaestor had undoubtedly, as in later limes, 
the right to take hia seat in the senate, un- 
less he was excluded as unworthy by the neit 
censors. And this was probably the reason 
why (he patricians so resolutely opposed the 
admission of plebeians to this office. Hence- 
forth the consuls, whenever they took the 

superintend the saleof the booty, the produce 
of which was either divided among the legion, 
or was transferred to the aerarium. Subse- 
quently, however, we find that these quaes- 
■■-8 also kept the funds of the army, which 



ing quaestors were sent to Sicily. 

Sulla, in his dictatorship, raised the num- 
ir of quaestors to tw^ty. thathe might have 
large number of candidates for the senate, 
id J. Caesar even to fortv. In the year B. c. 
I no quaestors were elected. Hud Caesar 
ansferred the keeping of the aerarium la the 

aediles. From this time forward the treasu- 
isled to the praetors, 



they had re 



idfroi 



asuryat 



in fact the paymasters of the army. The 
two other quaestors, who remained at Rome, 
contmued to discharge the same duties as be- 
fore, and were distinguished from those who 
accompanied the consuls by the epithet vrAa- 
m. In B, c. 365, after the Romans had made 
themselves masters of Italy, and when, in 
consequence, the administration of the trea- 
sury and the raising of the revenues became 
more laborious and important, the number of 

tinned to be increased iu proportion as the 
empire became extended. One of the eight 
quaestors was appointed by lot to the Qaaea- 



lided 



QUATUORVIRI. 
OslieTisis, a most laborious and important 
. as he had to provide Kome with com. 
des the quaestor oaliensis, who resided 
tstia, three other quaestors were distrib- 
in Italy, to raise those parts of the reve- 
which were not farmed bj the publicani, 
to cMilrol the latter. One of them re- 
hers probably 



. [?«" 



«.] Quae 



proconsul or praetor, who had the ad- 
ration of a provmce, was attended by a 
or. This quaestor had undoubtedly to 
perform the same functions as those who ac- 
- impanied the amiiea into the field ; they 
ere in fact the same officers, with the ei- 
ception that the former were stationary m 
their province during the time of their office, 
and had consequently rights and duties which 
those who accompanied the armies could not 
■- — In the provinces the quaestors had the 
jurisdictior - ■■■- '- -'" 



Romt 



Ther 



atmgbe 



l4>r or proconsul of a province and his quaes 
ing that between a father and hi 
th pra t rs h d h ghl f ppo t g p t 



> f& 






QUAESTORITjM [C 1 

QUALLS. rCiu*THDs.l 
QUAHTA'HIUS. [Sextarius.] 
QUASILLA-RIAB. [CiUTHus.] 

QUASIL1.UM. [CiLATBUB.] 

QUATUORVIRIJUEIDICUJJDO. [Co- 

QUA^UORVIRI VIARUM CURANDA- 
ETIM, four officers who had the superintend- 
ence of the roads (mae), were first appointed 
after the war with Pyrrhus, when so many 
pubUc roads were made by the Ramans. 
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QUIXA'RIDS. [DEsAEina.] 

QUINCUNX. [As.] 

QUlNDECIMVfR!, [DkcsuviBI.] 

QUINQUATRUS or QUiNQUA-TBIA, a 
festWal sacred to Minerva, which was cele- 
bfaled on the I9th of March. Ovid says that 
it waa celebrated for five days, that on the 
first day no blood was shed, but that on the 
last four there were conlesta of gladiators. 
It would appear. howeTer, that the first day 
only waa the festival properly so called, and 
that the last four were merely an addition 
inade perhaps in the time of Caesar to gratify 
(he people, who became so passionately [and 
of gladiatorial combats. 

On the Hfth day of the festival, according 
to Ovid, (he trumpets used in aacred ril- 
wete purilied; but this seems to have be< 
oiiginalty a separata festival called TvMli 
Irium, which vuas celebrated, aa we kno. 
from the ancient calendars, on the 23d of 
Match, and wonid, of course, when the Quin- 
quatrus was eitended to five davs, iall on the 
Gist day of that festival. 

There was also another festival of this 
name, called Qmnqiairua Minvscufae or Qum- 

Kalriti Minores, celebrated on the Ides of 
ne, on which the tibieinea went through 
the city in procession to the temple of Mi- 



REPETUNDAE. 271 

RECUPERATO-RES. [Judex,] 
REDEMPTOR, the general name for n 

contractor, who undertook the building anil 

repairing of public works, private housea, d:c.. 

andinfact ofanykinduf work. Thefamiati. 

of the public taxes were also called Sedemp- 

" REDIMI-CULUM (KQfltr^p), afillel attach- 
ed to the caiantica, diadema, miira, or other 
head-dress at the occiput, and passed over lhi3 
shouldeis.so as to hang on each side over tim 
breast. Redimiculavieie properly female, or- 



mans every year on the 341h of Febrnary, and, 

orationol the flight of king TarquiniusSuper- 
hUB from Rome. The day is marked in the 
Fasti as nefastus. In same ancient calendars 
the 24th of May is likewise called Regifugium. 
It is doubtful whether either of these days had 



the symbolical flight of the Rex Sacrotum 






l; for tl 






n of the 

,.^^„ ,^.. „, rated liketl 

..erracTiipiSe^ at the end 

they consisted of musical, gymnastic, and 

^^QUIn'qUe'nNA'LIS. rCoLONiA, p. 93.] 

QUINQUBRE-MIS. [Navis.] 

QUINQUE'RTIUM. [Pentathlok.] 

QUmeUEVIRI, or five commis^onars, 

were frequently appointed under Che republic 

as eitraordinary magistrates to carry any 

QUINTA'NA. [CASiiiA.] 

QUIRINA-LIA, a festival sacred to Quiri- 
rns, which was celebrated on the 17(h of 
February, on which day Romulus (Quirinus) 
was said to have been carried up to heaveD. 
This festival waa also called Siultanafirii^e, 
respecting the meaning of wliich see Forna- 



generally not allowed to appear in 
um, which was destined for the vrunsnciiiuj 
of political matters in which he could not take 
part. Bnt on certain days in the year, and 
certainly on the two days mentioned above, 
he had to go to the eomitium for the purpose 
of offering certain sacrifices, and immediately 
after heluid performed his functions there, he 
hastily fled from it ; and this symbolical flight 
was called Regifugium. 

RELEGA'TIO. [EisiLiDH,] 

REMANCIPATIO. [E ha NCi patio.] 

REMU'RIA. [Lehdeia.] 

REMUS, f Navis, p. 223J 

REPBT0NDAE, or PECUNIAE REPE- 
TUNDAE, was the term used to designate 
such sums of money ae the socii of the Ro- 
man state or individuals claimed to recover 
framniagistratnG.judices,orpublictcuratores, 
which they had improperly taken or received 
in the Provinciae, orintheXJtbsRoma, eithsi 
m the discharge of their jutisdictio. or in their 
capacity of jadices or in respect of any other 
public function. Sometimes the word Repe- 
tundae was used to eipress the illegal act for 
which cumpenaation was sought, as in the 

fhrase rspeiundarum insimutarif damnart ; and 
ecaniae meant not only money, but anything 
that had value. The first lex on the subject 
IS the Calpurnia, which was proposed and 
arried by the tcibunus ptebis L. Calpumius 
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-Ti IJEPKTUNDAE. 

tlalpiiniLa were merely pecuniary, and at lensl 

Various legea de repelundj were passed 
sftev Ihe Lei Calpnmia, aial the penalties 
were eontinuaUy made heavier. The Lei Ju- 
nia was passed probablj aboot b. c. 126, on 
the proposal of M. Junius Per.nua, tribuniis 

The Lei SerriliaGlaucia was proposed and 
carried by C. Serviliua Glaocia, praetoi, in the 
siith consulship of Marios, b, c. 100. This 
]ei applied to any magistratus who had im- 
properly taken or received money from any 
private person j hut a magistratus coald not 
beaccoseddurmgthelermofotEce. The lex 
enacted that the praetor peregrinus slioald an- 
nually appoint 450 judices for the trial of this 
offence ■ the judices were not to be senators. 
The penal es of the lei were pecdniary and 
exB h m the law allowed a comperendinaCio. 
[Jnvez p 181.] Before the Lei Servilta, the 
pec nay penalty was simply restitution of 
what hai been wrongfully taken; this lei 
seems to h ve raised the penalty to double Che 
amoun of what had been wrongfully taken ; 
and sabssquentlv it was made quadruple, 
f IS 1 um was only ihe punishment in case a 
ma d i ot ahidebistnal,bot withdrewtrom 
Rome The lex gave the civitas to any per- 
son on whose complaint a person was eon- 
T cted of epetundae. 

The Lei Acilia, which seems to be of 
uncertain date, was proposed and carried 
by M. Acihas Glabrio, » tribune of the piebs, 
uid enacted that there ^ould be neither am- 
pliatio nor comperendinalio. 

The Lei Cornelia waa passed in the dicta- 
torship of Sulla, and continued in force to the 
time of C. Julius Caesar. It ejlonded the 
penalties ot repetundae to other illegal acta 
committed in the provinces, and to judi- 
ces who received bribes, to those to vmose 
hands the money came, and to those who did 
not give into the aerarium their proconsular 
accounts {pmamialoTei ratimes). The praetor 
mho presided over Ihia quaestio chose the 
judges by lot from the senators, whence it ap- 
peals that the Serviiia Lei was repealed by 
this lei, at least so far as related to the con- 
stitution of the court. This lei also allowed 
ampliatio and comperendiaatio. The penal- 
ties were pecuniary (litii aettimatia) and the 
aquai el ixttis nucrdiclio. Under this lei were 
tried L. Dolabella, Cn. Piso, C. Verres, C. Ma- 
cer, M. Fonteius, and L. Flaccus, the two last 
of whom were defended by Cicero. In the 
Terrine Orations Cicero complains of the com- 
perandinatio or double heating of the cause, 
which the Lei Cornelia allowed, and refers 
to the practice iindpr the Lpi Acilia, accord- 



once, and so the matter wa 

The last lei de rapetundis was the Lei Julia, 
passed in the first consulship of C. Julius 
Caesar, b. c, 59. This !ei repealed the pen- 
alty of eisilium, but in addition to the litis 
aealimatio, it enacted that persons convicted 
under this lei should lose their rank, and be 
disqualified from being witnesses, judices, or 
senators. The lei had been passed when Ci- 
cero made his oration against Piso, b. c. 55, 
A. Gabinius was convicted under this lei. 

ipire the offence was punish- 



«ith ei 



REPOTIA. [M. 



^^ P.S14.] 
REITCDLUM, 



RETEandRETl 

I,SIktvov) a net. In banting it was usual to 
eitend nets in a cnrved line of considerable 
length, so aa in part to aurround a space into 
which the beasts of chase were driven through 
the opening left on one side. This range of 
nets was Sanfced by cords, to which feathers 
djed scarlet, and of other bright colours, were 
tied, so as to flare and Hutter in the wind. 
The hunters then sallied forth with their dogs, 
dislodged the annuals from their coverts, and 
by shouts and barking drove them first within 
the fimddo, aa the apparatus of etring and 
feathers was called, and then, as Ihey were 
scared with this appearance, within the circuit 
of the nets. The accompanying woodcuts 
are taken from twcrbas-reliefe in the collection 
of ancient marbles at Ince-Blundell InLanca. 
shire. In the upperniost figure three servants 
vrith staves carry on their shoulders a large - -^' 
which is intended tc ' 
scnbed. 
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RETIA-RIl. [Gladiatl..__. 
IIETI-CULUM {Kficpii0aa.of).i 
■of network for covering Ihe hair, worn by 
Vfomen duting the day as well aa the night. 
ll appears to MTe been Eometimes made of 
gold tbreads, and likewise of silk and other 
maleciaU. This kind of covermg for the head 
■ ' ■ ■ nlioned bj H< 




REX SACRiFICULUS. 



FlCUS.otREX SACRO'RUM. When the 
and military powers of the king were 
ferred lo two praetors ot consuls, upon 
.... stabliahment of the republican govern- 
ment at Rome, these magistrates were not in- 
ited with that part of the royal dignity by 
tue of which the king had been the high 
, est of his nation and bad conducted several 
of the sacra publica, but ihis priestly part of 
'■'- -'"" ' — ■■ ■- - priest called 



s transfern 



:es Sacrificulus or Rei Sactotum, The firse 
m sacrornm was designated, at the command 
[ the consuls, by the college of pontiSs, and 
laugutated by the augurs. He was always 



rex eacrihculn) 



of the pontiffs, i 



ovet«d Ibis 



■ inferior It 



afiairs, the plebeians nc 
dignity. 

Considering that this priest was the reli- 
gious representative of the kings, he tanked 
incleed higher than all other priests, and even 
higher than the pontifex mas:imUB. but in 
power aiul inflnence he was 

him. He held his office for lil __ 

lowed to hold any civil or mihtary dignity, 
and was at the same time esempted from lUl 
military and civil duties. His principal fnnc- 

.; — . 1 -j-Q parform those sacra pnhli- 

v,_t — ijggn perfomiBd by the 
1.111SO , miu ma vYiit, who bore the title of re- 
gina sacnmm. had also, like the queens of 
former days, to perform certain priestly func- 
tions. These sacra publica he or his wife 
had to perform on all the Calenda, Ides, and 
theNundines; he to JupilBr, and she to Juno, 
in theregia, 3. On the days called regifugium 



ca which had hi 



a seemed ti 









irypor 
:e the 



anger of the gods, i'On the nundines, when 
the people assembled in the city, the tex sac- 
Toram announced (^edicebat) to them the suc- 
cession of the festivals for the month. This 
part of hia functions, however, must have 
ceased after the time of Cn, Flaviua. Ho 



1 the ti 



e house of the vestal 



RHEDA or REDA, a travellmg carriage 
with four wheels. Like the CoviNUS and 
the EssEDDM it was of Gallic origin, and may 
perhaps contain the same root as the German 
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zn ROMPHEA. 

relen and OUr ride. It naa the common car- 
riage used by the Romans for traTalling, and 
was frequently made large enougli not only 
to contain many persons, but also baggage 
and utenaila of various kinds. Ttie ward 
Epirhtdixan, wbieh was formed by the Ro- 
mans from the Greek pieposition iri and the 
Gallic rieda, is explained Dy the Scholiast on 
Jitienal. as: "Omamentum rhedaruta aut 
plaustrum." 

RHYTON Oroi/), a drinking-horn, (k^- 
paf ). Its original form was probably the hoin 
of the 01, but one end of it was afterwards 
ornamented with the heads of various animals 

id birds. 




Bbi 


U.Dn^ 


kine.H'iris. 


Thefliylonhadaan 


all opening at the bol- 


torn, whicli the 




who drank put into 


his tnouth, and 


flowed the wine to" run in; 


hence it derived 






RICA. [FLiMEN.l 




RlCraiDM. 




icle of female dress, 


appears to have 


been 


kind of mantle, with 


a sort of cowl at 


ached 


to it, in order to coser 



A'LIA, a p 



name fur ? 

RINGS. 

ROADS. 

ROBIGA' , 

of the god Robigua, to presBrve the fields 
from mildew, is said to have been instituted 
by Numa, and was celebtated April a5th. 

sisted of the entrails of a dog and a sheep, 
accompanied with frankincense and wine ; a 
prayerwas presented by a flamen in the grove 
of the ancient deity, whom Ovid and Colu- 
mella make a goddess. A god Robigus or a 
goddess Robigo is a mere invention from the 
name of this festival, for the Romans paid no 
divine honours to evil deities. 

ROGATIO. (Lbi, p. 189.] 

ROGATO'RES. [CoMiTiA, p. B6.] 

ROGUS, [Funds, p. 163.] 

ROMPHEA. [H*STi,] 



ers, and were taken from the htth c 
the Servian census. In later times the name 
was applied to the light-armed haatati, and 
since this latter name supplanted that of ro- 
of the army, no longer eiisted in it in their 
original capacity, the rorarii bid not mention- 

ROSTRA, or' The Beaks, was the name 
applied to the stage (saggtatm) in the Forum, 
from which the oixitots addressed the people. 
This stage was originally called lempluni, be- 
cause it was consecrated by the augurs, but 
obtauied its name of Jiojlra at the conclusion 
of the great Latin war, when it was adorned 
with the beaks (raiira) of the ships of the 
Antiates. The Greeks also mutilated galleys 
in the same way for the purpose of trophies : 
thiswas calledbythemiticpijrijjMQ^eH'. [Ac 

The rostra lay between the Comitium or 
place of meeting for the curies, and Ihe Forum 
or place of meeting for the tribes, so that the 
speaker might turn either to the one or the 
other ; but down to the time of C, Gracchus, 
even the tribunes in speaking used to front 
the Comitium ; he Htst turned his back to it 
and spoke with his face towards the forum. 
The rostra was a circular building, raised on 
arches, with a stand or platform on the top, 
iered by a parapet ; the access to it bemg 



Is of St 



n each side. It 



aftiie 






oatra 



all the 



the front of it 
arches. Its form has been i 

points preserved in the amhc . ., .. 

pulpits of the most ancient churches, which 
also had two flights of steps leading up to 
them, one on the east side, by which the 
preacher ascended, and another on the west 
side, for his descent. The speaker was Uius 
enabled to walk to and fro, while addressing 

The anggestus or rostra was transferred by 
Julius Caesar to a corner of the Foium, but 
the spot where the ancient rostra had stood, 
still continued to be called Reilra Vetera, 
while the other was called Rottra No>,a or 
Rostra Jjdia. 6o(h the rostra contained stat- 
ues of illustrious men. The following cut 
contains representations of the rostra from 
Roman coins, hut they give liltle idea of their 
form. The one on the left hand is from a 
denarius of the ItoUia gent, and is supposed 
■ ^present the old rostra; and tt " 
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SACERDOS. 




ROSTRUM. [N: 

HOT A [CUBRUS,] 

ROWERS. [NAVii 
RUDDER. [GiiBE( 
RODIA-RII. [Gi:*-i 
RUDIS. [Gladiat. 



SACELLUM is n diminntive of ac 
stgKiitiea a sn:^aU place consec:rated tc 
contnining an altar, and eametime! 
statue of the god to whom it was dedicated, 
hut it was without a nraf. It was therefure 
a sacred incloanre Burtounded by a fence or 
wall, and IhuB answered to the Greek, aepi- 

S&ERDOS, SACERDO'TIUM. As all 
the different kinds of priests are treated of 
separately in this wort, it is only u 
I — .„ — 1.„ , — ,g general remarks. 






in copiparison with the civil magistrates, 
bU priests at Rome were regarded as liaminfs 
prhKUi: though all of them as priests, were 
Bacerdotes rmblici. in as far as theit ojlice 
(tacerdaiiam) was connected with any worship 
recognized by the state. The appellalion of 
(ocmiM nuMicHJ was however given princi- 
pally to the chief pontiff and the Bamen diaUs, 
wljo were at the same time the only priests 
whs were members of the senate by virtue of 
their office. All priestly offices or sacerdotia 
were held forlife, without responsibihty to any 
civil magistrate. A priest vras generally al- 
lowed 10 hold anyother civil or military office 
liesideshia ptieatly dignity ; some priests how- 
ever formed an exception, for the duumviri, 
the rex sacrorum, and the flamen dialis were 
not allowed to hold any slate office, and were 
alaoesempt from service in the armies. Their 
priestly character was, generally speakmg, 
insenarable from (heir person, as long as tbey 
lived: hence the augurs and fralres arvales 
tetainad their character even whan sent into 



lire that ode and the same person 
>r three priestly offices at a time, 
ind the ihreo dignities of ponlifei 

me individual. Bodily defects in- 
1 a person at Rome, as among all 
ilions, from holding any priestly 

All priests were originally patricians, but 
from the year B. c. 367 the plebeians also 
began totakepartintheaacefdolia[Pt,eBK3]; 
and those priestly offices which down to the 
latest times remained in the hands of the 
" ', such as that of the ri 



office 






■« ^^""i 






s, had m 



the affaire of the st 

As regards the appointment of priests, tha 
ancients onanimously state, that at first they 
were appointed by the kings, but after the 
sace.tdo(]a were once inslituted, each college 
of priests— for neariy all priests conslituled 
certain coiporations calledT collegia — had the 
fight of fillmg up, t^ cobptatio, the vacancies 
which occurred. [Pontifei.1 Other priests, 
on the contrary, snch as the vestal virgins, 
and the ilamines, were appointed (eapifian/iu-) 
by the pontf • '- —•-■-•- -- 



e been observed down to 
is ; others again, such as the du 
im, were elected by the peoplf 



the 



by the curiae, as the curiones. Bnt in what- 
ever manner they were appointed, all priests 
after tlieir appouitment requited to be inau- 
gurated by the ponlifl^ and the augurs, or by 
the latter alone. Those priests who formed 
colleges had originally, as we have already 
observed, the right of cooplati ' ' " 



ight. 



e of ti 



It the 



depriv 



i of tl 



de sacerdotiis, such as Ihe Lex Don 

nelia, and Julia; their naiii. . 

the article Postisbs, and what is ihere said 
in regard to the appointment of pontiffs ap- 
plies equally to all the other colleges. 

All priests had some external distinction, ai 
the apex, tululus, or galeros. the toga prae- 
texla, as well as honorary seats in theatres, 
circuses, and amphitheatres. Most of the 
priestly colleges possessed landed property, 
and some priests had also a regular annual 
salary Istipexdium), which was paid to them 
from tVie public treasury. This is eiipressly 
staled in regard to the vestal virgins, the au- 
gurs, and tha curiones, and may therefore bt 



lupposed to have been Che 

inesls also. The pontifei maiimus, t 

iver a domus publica as their place o 
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SACRIFICIUM. 



ges 



1 CRA This word, in ils widest 



1)0 e Koman people, of the curiea, geiitea, 
I es, and even of privale individualB. All 
e sa a, howevet, ' ' ' ' " " ' 









^ liblica a frniata), that is, they were 
pe a ed either on behalf of the whole ns- 

n and a theespense of the state, or onbe- 
ha o nd vlduals, faidilies, or gentes, which 
had also to deliBytheir expenses. Thia diii- 
sion is ascribed lo Numa. All eacra, publica 
as well as privala, were auperinteoded and 
regnlated by the potitiSs. 

SACRAMENTUM.lhe military oath which 
was adminietered in the following manner; 
each tribunus militum assembled his legioD, 
and picked out one of the men, to whom he put 
the oath, that be would obey the commands 
of hia generals, and aieouta them punctually. 
The other men then came forward, one after 
another, and reneated the eame oath, saving 
that they w 

3ACKA-_ . 



:e the deity to 









e favo 



ebalf 



s offered. SacriRcea 
wider sense would also embrace the Donaru ; 
in a narrower sense sacrificia were things 
offered to the gods, which merely aiforded 
momentary gratification, and which were 
burnt upon their altars, or were believed to 
be consumed by the gods. All sacrificea may 
be divided into bloody sacrifices and unbloody 

5/ooJjl sacrifica. In the early times of 
Greece we find mention of human sacrifices, 
but with a few Biceptions these had ceased 
in the historical ages. Owing to the in- 
fluence of civilization, in many cases animals 
were substituted for human beings ; in others, 
a few drops of human blood were thonght 
Bufficient to propitiate the gods. The cus- 
tom or sacrificing human life to the gods arose 
from the beUef that the nobler the eacrifice 
ond the dearer to its possessor, the more 
pleasing it would be to the gods. Hence the 
frequent instances in (itRCian story of pet- 



That the Romans also believed human sac- 
rifices to be pleasing to the gods, might \ie 
inferred from the story of Curtius and from 
the selfsacrifice of the Decii. The symbolic 
sacrifice of human figures made of rushes at 
the Lemuralia [LKunHALiA] also shows that 
in the early history of Italy human sacrifices 
were not uncommon. For another proof o( 
this practice, see Veb Sacruu. 

A second class of bloody sacrifices were 
those of animals of various kinds, according 
to (he nature and character of the divinity. 
The sacrifices of animals were the most com- 
rnon among the Greeks and Komans. The 
victim was called iepelov, and in Latin hoalia 
or viaima. In the early times it appears to 
have been (he general custom to bum the 
whole victim l&%oxavrdv) upon the allars ol 
the gods, and the same was in some cases 
also observed in later limes. But as early as 
the time of Homer it was the almost general 
practice to burn only the tegs (>ojpoi, /tnpiu, 
li^pa) enclosed in tat, and certain parts ofthe 
;„..,.: — _t;i, .1 lining parts ofthe 



3. while tl 



?.^>'"l 






meal. The gods delighted chiefly ii. ..._ 
smoke arising from the burning victims, and 
the greater the number of victims, the more 
pleasing was the sacrilice. Hence it was not 
uncommon to ofler a sacrifice of one hundred 
bulls (luaTofL^Ti) at mice, though it must not 
be supposed that a hecatomb always signifies 
a sacrifice of a hundred bulls, for the name 
was used in a general way to desigpale any 
great sacrifice. Such great sacrifices were 
not less pleasing to men than to the gods, for 
in regard lo the former they were in reality a 
donation of meat. Hence at Athena the par- 
tiality for such sacrifices rose to the highest 
degree. The animals which were eacnfic«l 
were mostly of the domestic kind, as bnlls, 
cows, sheep, rams, lambs, goats, p^, dopa. 
and horses; and each god had his favourite 
animals which he liked best as sacrifices. 
The head of the victim, before it was killed, 
was in most cases strewed with roasted barley 
meal |o{r3,6;(iiTU or oiXoxiToi) miied with 
salt Imola raiin). The persons who offered 
sacrifice wore generally garlatids round 
r heads, and sometimes also carried them 
in their hands, and before they touched any- 
sacrifice they washed 






n Itself w. 
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SACRinCIUM. 

as the high priests of their people, killed the 
victim; in later times this was done by the 
priests themselTes. When the sacrilice was 
to be offered to tbe Olympic goils, the head 
of the animai was drawn heavenward ; when 
10 the gods of the lower world, to heroes, or 
to the dead, it was drawn downwards. While 
Ihe flesh was burning upon the altar, wine 
and incense were thrown upon it, and prayers 
and music accompanied the solemnity. 

The most common aniinal sacnlicea at 
Rome were the tmvtlaia-ilia, or lalitanrilia, 
consisting of a pig, a sheep, and an oi. They 
were performed in all cases of a lustration, 
and the victims were carried around the thing 
to be lustrated. whether it was a city, a peo- 

ge, or a piece of land. {Lusth*tio,] The 
reek IriUsa (rpnTva), which likewise con- 
sisted of an ox, a sheep, and a pig. was the 
same sacrifice as the Koman suovetanriha. 
The customs observed before and during tbe 
sacrifice of an animal were on the whole the 
same as those observed in Greece. But the 
lictim was in most cases not kilted by the 
priests who condacted the sacrifice, but by a 
person called pops, who "■ "■ ■ — ' 



Tbe be 






.es Uxia) w 
' Those pf 



When a 



-e called 



of the animal 

fiiaecta, pnniciae, or abkpnimi. 

[ifice was offered to gotts of rivi 

sea, these parts were not harm, but thrown 

into the water. Kespectine the use which 

the ancients made of sacrifices lo learn the 

will of the gods, see Habuspki and Divi- 

V-Mood)/ Samficei. Among these we may 



, . was usually poured 

out in three separate streams. Libations al- 
ways accompanied a sacritice which was of- 
fered Id conclnding a treaty with a foreign 
nation, and that here they formed a promi- 
nent part of the solemnity, is clear from the 
feet that the treaty itself was called airovSai. 
But libations were also made independent of 
any other aaciifice, as in solemn prayers, and 
on many other occasions of public and private 
life, as before druiking at meals, and the like. 
Xibalions usaally consisted of unmiied wine 
(fooTTOj^f, m^ram), but sometimes also of 
milk, honey, and other fluids, either pure or 
diluted with water. The libations offered to 
the Fuiies were always without wine. In- 
cense was likewise an offeriog which usually 



SAGL'M. ST7 

accompaniedhloody sacrifices, but it was also 
burned as an offering for itself, , 

A third classof unbloody aacrifices consisted 
of fruit and cakes. The former were mostly 
offered to the gods as primitiae or tithes of 
and as a sign of gratitude. They 



sometimes also adorned orprepared in various 
ways, Uakes were peculiar to the worship 
of certain deities, as to that of Apollo, They 
were either simple cakes of flour, sometimes 
also of wai, or they were made in the shape 
of some animal, imd were then oflered as 
symbolical sacrifices in the place of real ani- 
mals, either bocauss tbey could not easily be 
procured, or were too expensive for the saori- 

SACRILE'GIUM, the crime of stealing 
things consecrated to the gods, or things de- 
posited in a consecrated place. A lex Julia 
appears to have placed the crime of sacrile- 
gium on an equality vvith peculatus, [Pecu- 

SAE-C(JLUM was, according to the cal- 
culation of tli? Etruscans, which was adopted 
by the Romans, a space of time containing 
110 lunar years. The return of each saecu- 
lum at Kome was announced by the pontiffs, 
who also made the necessary intercalations 
; 1 1_. it the-- - 



appears to . 
later times, 
our century 

SAGITT 

SAGMIt 
namely, hei 

within the inclosure o^ the Canitoline, which 
were always carried by the Fetiales or am- 
bassadors, when they went to a foreign peo- 
ple 10 demand restitution for wrongs oonunit- 
ted against the Romans, or to m^e a treaty, 
[Fbtialbs,] They served to mark the sa- 
cred character of the ambassadors, and an- 
1 .1. ^ jjjg (jfggij ,^pii. 



swered the same 

' SAGDM, the cloak worn by tbe Romi 
oMiers and inferior officers, in contradistm 
ion to the paludamentum of the general ar 
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n tbe city, with Ihe ei 



superior officers. [Paludamentdb.] It i 
used in opposition to tlie toga or garb of peace 
and we accordingly lind, that when there wai 

n lUly. all citizens pnl on the .- 

■■-" ith lhBe.._r — " 

The sagum was open in the fronE, aad 
BlIyfaBtened acrosa the shoulders bj a cl 
it resembled in forni the paludamentum 
cut, p. 23S). The cloak worn by the general 
and superior officers is sometimes called so- 
lium, but the diminutive aaguZum is more oom> 
monly used in such caseSr 

The cloak worn by the northern nations of 
Europe is also called sagnm : see cut, p. 54, 

soga. The German sagum is mentioned by 
Tacitus, 

SAILS. [Navis, p. 223.] 

SALAMI'NIA (acaafiivia). The Athe- 
nians from "ery early tmies kept for public 
purposes two sacred or state vessels, the one 
of which WHS called Paraloi (irupaXoi'), and 
the other Salaminia (aa^auivla). The latter 
was also called Delia (iriTija) or ThiOTU (Sea- 
pic}, because it was used to convey the theori 
(Beupoi) to Delos, on which occasion the ship 
was adorned with garlands by the priest of 
Apollo. Both these vessels were quick-sail- 
ing triremes, and were used for a variety of 
state-purposes: they conveyed theories, de- 
spatches, &c. from Athens, carried treasures 
from subject countries to Athens, fetched 
Btattvcrioiinals from foreign parts to Athens, 
and the like. In battles they were frequently 
used as the ships in which the admirals sailed. 
These vessels and their crew were always 
kept in readiness to act, in case of any neces- 
sity arising ; and the crew, although they 
could not lor the greater part of the year be 
in actual service, received their regular pay 
of fouroboli per day ail the year round. The 
names of the two ships seem to point to a 
very early period of the history of Attica, 
when there was rio navigation except between 
Attica and Salamis, for which the Salaminia 
was used, and around the coast of Attica, for 
which purpose the Paralos was destined. In 
■e retained.although 
. ncipally destined to 
serve the purposes of religion, whence they 



. . . . Graditus, said to 
iiavB uKBii lusiiLUted by Noma. They were 
twelve in number, chosen from the patricians 

clesiaslical corporation. They had the care 
of the twelve Ancilia [Ancile], which were 
kept in the temple of Mars on the Palatine 



hill, whence these p __ 

called Salii Palatini, to distinguish them from 
the other Salii mentioned below. The dis- 
tinguishing dress of the Salii was an embroid- 
ered tunic bound with a brazen belt, the tra- 
bea, and (he apex, also worn by (he Flaminea. 
[Apbi.] Each had a sword by his side, and 
m his right band a spear or staff. 

The festival of Mars was celebrated by the 

Salii on the tst of March and for several suc- 

e days ; on which occasion they w 

J .. __ -iifungi, -■-- --- - -' 

led from their shoulders, 
ana at the same tmie surging and dancing, 
whence comes their name. The songs or 
hymns which they sang on this occasion were 
called Aaammm, AsfomcM or Axam^ia, and 
were chiefly m praise of Mamurins Veturius, 
generally said to be the armourer, who made 
elecen ancilia like the one that was sent from 
heaven [Ancile], though some modem wri- 
ters suppose it to be merely another name of 
Mars. The praises of the gods were also 
celebrated in the songs of the Salii. In later 
•• — 1, these songs were scarcely nnderstood 
by the priests themselves. 



conclus 



I of the I 



slival (1 



splendid en- 



iceustiBned 10 partake of a splendid e 
jment in the (emple of Nars, whicn 
...proverbial forits excellence. The mem- 
bers of the coUeginm waro elected bj coiip- 
ation. We read of tbe dignities of praesiil, 
ates, and ma^ster in tbe coUeginm. 
Tullus Hostiliua eatabliatted another colla- 
jium of Salii, in fulfilment of a vow which 
he made in a war with the Sabines. These 
Salii were also twelve in number, chosen 
from the patricians, and appear to have been 
ifQuirinus. They 
'lini. Agona'— -" 

St illustrious cbfleee, the Pi^atine 5a- 
chosen originally from the oldest 
... , Ramnes, and the one instituted by 
Tullus Hostilius, or the Quirinalian, from Che 
Titles alone : a third college for the Luceres 
as never established. 
SALT-WORKS. [VectiqalIa.] 
SALraUM, a salt-cellar. All Romans 
ho were iaisert above poverty had one of sil- 
ver, which descended from father to son, and 
was accompanied by a silver plate, which was 
used together with the salt-cellar in the do- 
mestic sacriflees. [Pateba.] These two ar- 
ticles of silver were alone compatible with the 
simplicity of Roman manners in the early times 
of the republic. 

SALTATIO (opxpeiC, ipx^nric), danc- 
, The dancing <rf the Greeks aa welt as 
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of tbe Romana liad Teiy little tu co 

with the eiercisawhicli goes bjrtiiat ni 

modern times. It may bs diTided Jnt 

llillds, gsmnastit ' - ---^- ■'---- 

intended either l 

to express by gi 

...a._ ;,. -■•— jt feelings, »nd also 






gle eventa or a series of 

modem ballet. All Iheae 

e?6r, were accompanied by music ) but the 

terras opxi^'C ^"d latlalio were used 

much wider a aenae than our word dan 

that they were applied to deaidiiate gest 

even when the body did not move at all. 

We find dancing prevalent among the 
Greelts from the earliest times. It wr - ■ -' -- 
nally closely connected with religion. 






t part. We (ind fi 

times that the viorship of Apollo was conn 

ed with 3 religious dance, called Hyjmrcl 



, _._, e, and consisted of gentlt 

movements of Ihe body, with various turningi 
and windings around the altar; such a dance 
waa the Gamaa iyipavoc"). which Theseus w 
said to have performed at Delos on his return 
from Crete. The Dionysiac or Bacchic, and 
the Corybantian. were of a very ditfetent na- 
ture. In the former, the life and adventurca 
of the god were represented by mimetic dan- 
cing [BiONVSu]. The Corybantian was of a 
very wild character; it was chiefly danced in 
Phryaia and in Crete ; the dancers were armed, 
struck their swords against their shields, and 
displayed Ihe moat eitravaaant fuiy ; '■ " 
aeeompaniel chiefly by the fTule. Res] 









eved to have contributed 



nab led them ic 



which served as a preparation for war; hence 
Homer calls the Hoplites jt/juA^ej-, a war- 
dance having been called irpCllicby the Cre- 
tans. Of SDch dances Ihe most celebrated 
was the Pyrrhic 0i iruji^pf). of which the 
ffpuAifwaa probably only another name. It 
was danced to the sound of the flute, and its 
time was verv quick and light, as is shown by 
the name of the Pyrrhic foot {"), which must 
be connected with this dance. In the non- 
Doric states it wae probably not practised as a 



ig for war 



eing danced by w 




naea by ephebi, who wi 

of the choragus. In the m 
Tbessaly and Macedon dances are performed 
at the present day by men armed with mus- 
kets and swords. 

The following cut represents three Pyrrbi- 
chists, two of whom with shield and sword 
are engaged in the dance, while the third ia 
standing with a sword. Above them is a fe- 
male balancing herself on the head of one, ana 
apparmitlyin the act of performing a somerset; 
she no doubt is taking part in the dance, and 
performing a very artistic kind of tumbling 
{Kv^ia-niertc) ; for the Greek performances of 
this hind surpass any thing we can imagine m 
modern times. Her danger is increased by 
the person below, who holds a sword pointing 
towards her. A female spectator sitting looks 
on, astonished at the eihibilion. 




The Pyrrhic dance was introduced i 
iihliR games at Rome by Julius Caesar, 
■ ' 'the children of the le 



raa danced by the children 
1 in Asia and Bithynia. 
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SALTATIO. 


SANDALIUM 


ave been entirely roimetic, and [ Till lb 
th any view to traJDitig for war. ' danc 


r any freeman to dance, 
s of ihBRomanB, which 



1 praclised v 

d Magnetes, and described 
by Xenophou in the Anabasis. Siicb dances 
were frequently perfonned at banquets for the 

tumblers {Kvliierr^pEc) were often introduced, 
wbo in the course ol their dance flun^ them- 
eelvee on tbeir bead and alighted again upon 
Ibeir feet, tbsse tumblers were also accus- 
tomed to make their somersets over knives 
and swords, which was called KvPturSiV ei{ 
/laxaijiac- W'e leani from Tacitus that the 
Grennan youths also ttsed to dance among 
Bwocds arid spears pointed at them. 



ere carried to 




Other kinds of dances were frequently per- 
formed at entertainments, in Rome as well 
as in Greece, by courtezans, many of which 
were of a very indecent and lascivious nature. 

Among the dances performed without arms 
one of Ihe most important was the Honnoa 
(BpuOf), which was danced at Sparta by youths 
and maidens together : the youth danced first 
some movements suited to bis age, and of a 
military nature : the maiden followed in meaa- 
tired steps and with feminine gestures. An- 
other common dance at Sparta was theiiiatris 
g^acr(f),in which the dancer sprang rapidly 
iro the ground and struck the feet behmd. 

Dancing was common among the Romans 
in ancient limes, inconnectiou with religious 
festivalsandriteSibecausethe ancients thou ght 
that no part of the body should be free from 
the influence of religion. The dances of the 
Salii, which were performed by men of patri- 
cian families, are described elsewhere. [An- 
ciLB.I Dancing, however, was not performed 
by any Roman citizens eicept in connection 
with religion, and it was considered disgrace- 



ie present day. 



scribed under P. . 

the tight-rope Ifinmmfmli) under tt 
were as skilfiil as they are in the nr 

SALUTATO-RES, the name gh 

later times of the repubhc, and under the em- 
a class of men who obtained their 
_ by visituig the houses of the wealthy' 
early in the morning, to pay their respecls to 
them ianhaare), and to accompaiw them when 
they went abroad. This arose fiom the visits 
which the clients were accustomed to pay to 
their patrons, and degenerated in later times 
:o the above mentioned practice : such per- 
ns seem to have obtained a good living 
. . long the great number of wealthy and vain 
persons at Rome, who were gratified by this 
"lention. rSpOKTUtj.] 
SAMBUCA {aaujiisii), a harp, was ot 
jentaL origin. The performances of anni- 
idsirioe {aau0VKiaTi>iai) were only known 
the early Romans as luiuries brought ovei 




Sambuca was also the name of a militarv 
engine, used to scale the walls and lowers ol 
besieged cities. It was called by this name 
on account of its general resemblance to the 
form of the harp, 

SAMNiTES. [GLADUT0BE3,p. 169.] 
SAKDA'LIUM l_aavM?.iop or ouudaXoj') 
a kind of shoe worn only by women. The 
sandalium must be distinguished from the 
hypcdema ({rirf^f^/io), which was a simple sole 
bound under the foot, whereas the sandalium 
sole with a piece of Ifalher covering 






po that it formed the transition from 
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SATURNALIA. 
t!ie hypodema to real shosa. The piece of 
leather over the toes was called (vyic or 

TaNDAPILA. [FuNoa, p. 162.] 
SARCO'PHAGUS, [Fdnds, p. 162.1 
SAEIS8A. [Haet*.] 
SARRA'CUM, a kind of common can or 
waggon, whiob was used by the conntry-peo- 
ple of Italy for conveying the produce of their 
lields, trees, and the like, from one place to 

SATCRA, the root of which ii 



re of all Borts of things. 

" =". .,1 by ^« 

Romana in many ways, but always to things 



The name v 



i accordingly applied b 



consisling of various parts or ingredients. 
e. g, laax aatuta, an offering conaistins of va- 
lions fmita, snch aa were offered at harvest 
festivals and to Ceres ; Ua per laturam lata, a 
law which contained several distinct regula- 
tions at once ; and to a apecies of poetry, ^er- 
wards called Sutir^. 

SATURNA'LIA, the festival of Satamns, 
to whom the inhabitants of Latium attributed 
the introduction of agriculture and the arts of 

December, at the season when the agricultural 
labours of the j;ear were fully completed, it 
was celebrated in ancient times by the rustic 
papulation as a aort of joyous harvest. boine. 
and in every age was viewed by all classes of 
the community as a period of abaolule relaxa- 
tion and unrealrained merriment. During 
Its continuance no public business couM be 
transacted, the law courts were closed, the 
schools kept boMday. to commencs a war 

pollution. Special indulgences were granted 
to the slaves of each domestic establishment ; 
they were relieved from all ordinary toils, 
were permitted to wear tha pileiis, the badge 
<rf freedom, were granted full ^eedom of 
speech, and partook of a banquet attired in 
the clothes of their masters, and were waited 
upon by (hem at table. 
All ranks de ~ 



friends, ca-ei or wai tapers being the common 
offering of the more bumble to their superiors, 
and crowds thronged the streets, shouting, lo 
Saiumalia {this was termed tlamore Sutvm- 
aHa), while sacrifices were offered with un- 

omened sight would interrupt the riles of 
such a happy day. Many of the peculiar 
customs of this festival exhibit a remarkable 
resemblance to the sports of our own Christ- 



]lh of December waa 

cat«d to Saturn, only one day, the xit. Kal. 
Jan. was set apart for the sacred ritea of the 
divinity. When the month was lengthened 
by the addition of two days upon the adop- 
tun of the Julian Calendar, the Saturnalia 
fell on the ivi. Kal. Jan., which gave rise to 
confusion and mistakes among tha more igno- 
' the people. To o ' 



n Camii 
the Saturnalia public gambling waa 
by the aediles, ]uat as in the days of 



Thus 



ceslors the moat rigid were wont lo counle- 
nance card-playing on Christmas-eve; the 
whole population threw off the toga, wore 
a loose gown, called synihisis. and walked 
about witti the pileus on their heads, which 
reminds ua of the dominoe, the peaked caps, 
and other disguises worn by masques and 
mummers; the cerd were probably employed 
as the moccoli now are on the last night of the 
Carnival ; and lastly, one of the amuaements 
in private aociety waa the eleclion of a mock 
king, which at once calls tu recollection the 
.1. .__:_.; eniouy of Twelfth-night 






ITth, IStb, and IQth of December, i 
all time coming be hallowed, thus i 
both the old and new aljle 

Under the empire the merry making lasted 
for seven days, and three diQerent festivals 
were celebrated during this period First 
came the Salamalia proper, commencing on 
svi. Kal. Jan.. followed by the Opaba, an- 
ciently coincident with the Saturnalia, on 
xiv. Kal. Jan.; these two (ogetber lasted for 
five days, and the siith and seventh were oc- 
cupied with the Sigitlana so called from 
little earthenware figures [sigilia, asalla) ex- 
posed for sale at this season, and given as 
toys lo children. 

SCALES. [Libra.] 

SCEPTRIJM((rn^7rTpot), which originally 
denoted a simple staff or walking stick, was 
emblematic of station and authority In an- 
cient authors the sceptre is represented as 
belonging more especially to kings, princes, 
and leaders of tribes: t"'" ---'-- ■■ ■— 



and might be committed to any one in order 
to eiptesa the transfer of authority. Those 
who bore the sceptre swore by it, solemnly 
taking it in the right hand and raising it to- 

The following cue,representmg Aeneas fol- 
lowed by Ascanius and carrying off his father 
- ' ■ -'--■--■J- '■- -- hisri^ht 



10 holds the I 
ts fornr 



vory sceptre of the kings of B 
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SS-Z SCRIBAE. 

descended to the consula, wbs suTinoanted by 




SCHOENUS (i. !/, axolvoc), an Egyptian 
and Peteian measure, the length of which is 
Etal«d by Herodotue at 60 stadia, or 2 para- 
BangB. It WBB used especially for measuring 

SCO'RPIO. IToBMIiNTDH.] 

SCRIBAE public notaries or clerks, in 
(he pay of tha Raman state. They wera 
chiefly employed in making no the public ac- 
counts, copying out laws, and recording the 
proceedings of the different functionaries of 
the state. The phrase icripum facsre was 
used to denote their occupation. Bemg very 
numsrous, they were divided into companies 
or claasBB {decariai), and were assigned by lot 
to diflerent magistratea, whence Ihe^ were 
named Quaeetotii, Aedilicii,or Praetoni, from 
the officers of state to whom they were at- 
tached. The appointment to the office of a 
" scriba" seems to have been either made on 
the nomination of a magistrate, or purchased. 
Horace, for instance, bought for himself 
"patent place as clerk in the treasury" (scri 
run quaestvriimi Gortrpartml)- In Crcero^s tim 
indeed, it seems that any one might becon— 
a ectiba or public clerk, by purchase, and 
consequently, as freedmen and their sons 
were eligible, and constituted a great portion 
of the public clerks at Rome, the office was 
not highly esteemed, though frequently held 
by ingenui or freebom citiiens. Very fev 

raised to the higher dignities of the stale 
Cn. Flavins, the scribe of Appius Claudius 
was raised to the office of curnle aedile ii 



le exclusive property of the patricians [Ac- 
Lo] ; but the returning officer refused to ac- 
"""""'" '" ^:b election till he had given up bis 



s profession. 

fern.] 
FO'DECIM. [LiTt 



books and le ... 
SCRI'NIUM. , 
SCBIPTA DUO'_ _ 

SCRIPTU-RA, that 

the Roman republic which wai 
letting out, as pasture land, thi 
the atrer publicus which were 



Them 






aeer publicr. 

tllvat. Thep ., 

publican], hte all other vectigali 
persons who sent their cattle to graze on 
such public pastures had to pay a certain tax 
or duty to (he publicant, which of course va- 
ried according to the number and quality oC 
the cattle which they kept upon them. The 
publican! had to keep the list of persona who 
sent their cattle upon the ptiblic pastures, to- 
gether with the number and quaUty of the 
cattle. From this registering (seniors) the 
duty itself was called Kfiplwa, the public 
pasture land, ager actiptwartut, (uid the pnbli- 
cani, or their agents who raised th ta cr ji- 
tiirora. TheLesThori»(B,c.Hl>ddaw j 
with the Bcriptura in Italy, wher th p bh 
pastures were very numerous and t 
especiallyinApu1ia,and (heland 1 m I s 
were now sold or distributed, I th p 
inces, where the public pastur 1 

let out in the same manner, the pra 
tinned until the time of the mp bu 

afterwards the sciiptura is no I g n 

lypamia), tl 
lomination of weight among the Romans. It 
ivas the 24th part of the Unci*, or the 288th 
)f the LiBHi, and therefore = 18.06 grains 
EnElieh, which is about the average weight 
)f the scrupularaurei still in existence. [Au- 



M.] 



s the I 



di*iaion of the jugerum, which contained 2t 
Ecrupula. JJdobruu.] 

SCUTrSt (ffwpeor), the Roman shield, 
worn by the heavy-armed infantry, instead of 
being round, like the Greek Clipeus, was 
adapted to the form of the human body, by 
being made either oval or of the shape of a 
door (ffipo), which it also resembled in being 
madeof wood or wicker-work, and from which 
consequently its Greek name vias derived. 
Its form is shown in the following cut. Po- 
lybiua says that the dimensions of the scutum 
were 4 feet by 21. 
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SELLA, 

chair of any deseription. 



SCYTALE (™u™AK)i3 the name applied 
to a secret mode of writing, hy which, the 
S partan ephors communicated withttieirkings 
and generals when abroad. When a king or 
general left Sparta, the ephors gaie lo him a 
staff of a definite length and thickness, and 
retained for themselies another of precisely 
the same eize. When they had any coininu- 
nications to make to him. they cut the male- 
rial upon which they intended to write into 



the strip of writing material i 
the staff, nothing but single li 
and in this state the strip « 
general, who after having v 



money as the condemned person had improp 
eriy appropriated^ or in consequence of ; 
proscnptio. Sometimes the things sold wen 
called sicilt. Those who bought the propert; 
were called teciora. The property was aoli 
tub A-Ha. 

SECTOR. [Seotio.] 

SBCU-RIS iufivn, iraenvc). an aie o 
hatchet. The are was either made with i 
tingle edge, or with a blade or head on eacl 
eiile of the haft, the latter kind being denom 

1111 of war chiefly by the Asiatic nations, i 
ivii? a part of the Roman fasces. IFiscES,] 

SECUTO-HES. [Gl.di*toees, p. 168. 

SELLA, the general term for a seal o 



ancient w 
ably conli 

Ro™'''" 






blera of kingly power, having been imported, 
along with various other insignia of royalty, 
from Etruria. Under the republic (he right 
of sitting upon this chair belonged to the con- 
suls, praetors, curule aediles, and censors; 
to the Hamen dialis ; to the dictator, and to 
those whom he deputed to act under himself, 
as the inagister rqiutum, since he might be said 
to comprehend all magistracies within him- 
self Afler the downfail of the constitution, 
it was assigned to the emperors also, or to 
their statues in their absence ; to the august- 
ales, and, perhaps, to the ptaefectus urbL 
It WHS displayed upon all great public occa- 
sions, especially in the circus and theatre : 
and it was the seat of the praetor when he 
administered justice. In the provinces it was 
assumed by inferior magistrates, when they 
exercised proconsular or propraetorian au- 
thority. We find it occasionally exhibited 
on the medals of foreign monarchs likewise, 
for it was the practice of the Romans to pre- 
sent a curule chair, an ivory sceptre, a toga 
ptaeteita, and such like ornaments, as tokens 
of respect and confidence lo those rulers 
whose friendship they desired lo cultivate. 

The sella curulis appears from the first to 
have been ornamented with ivory ; and at a 
later period it was overlaid With gold. In 
shape it was extremely plam, closely resem- 
blingacommon folding camp-stool willi crook- 
ed legs. The forni of the sella curulis. as it 
is commonly represented upon the denarii of 
the Roman &miUes, is given m p. 15], In 
the following cut are represented two pair of 
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281 SELLA. 

bronze legs, belonging to a sella eurulia, and 

likewise i sella curulis ilself 

2 BiGBLLTUH ThewordiifoundmnoclBE 
sieal author except Varro accordiog to whom 
11 means a seal large enough to contain Ivn 
persons Two bronze bisjellia n ere diecoi 
ered at Pompeii and thus all ancettauit^ 
with recBrd to the form of the srat has he ii 
removed One of these is here represented 




distinguished from the Lbctica, a portable 
hedorsofa.in which ihe person ce ■'-' "- 
in a recumbent position, while the 
a portable chair, in which the occi 
upright. It differed from the caAi 
b t in what the difference consisted, it is not 
e y t determine. [Cathedha.] It ap- 
pe rs t to have been introduced until long 

EC ly if ever, find any allusion to it until 
th pe od of the empire. The sella was 
som mes entirely open, but more frequently 
ah t It was made sometimeB of plain 

( ornamented w. ' 
lid, according 



I ■ 



f n 



bed 



seen represented in ancient frescoee, many 
di^laying great taste 

The first of the following cuts represents a 
"- -.e chair from the museum of Naples 




SEMIS, SEMISSIS, [As.] 

SEMU-NCIA. [Unoia.I 

SEMtJNCIA'EiUM FENUS. [Fbjtos.] 

SENATE, Athenian [Boole], Spartan 
[Gerousi*]. Roman [Senatub]. 

SENATTJS. In all the republics of an- 
tiquity the government was divided between 
a senate and a popular assembly ; and in 
cases where a king stood at the head of af- 
fairs, as at Sparta and in early Rome, the 
king had little more than the esecutive. A 
senate in the early times was always regard- 
ed as an assembly of elders, which is in fact 
the meaning of the Roman Benatus, aa of the 
Spartan lyepavrria), and its members were 
elected from anwng the nobles of the nation. 
The number of senators in the ancient re- 
publics always bore a distinct relation to the 
number of tribes of which the nation was 
composed. [^Boule; Gebousu.] Hence in 
ths earliest tunes, when Rome consisted of 
only one tribe, its senate consisted of one 
hundred members (jenaiwBs or pat™ ; cora- 
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dred by Tarquinius Piiscus, when the third 
tribe or the Lucerea becuiiie incorpoiated with 

by TarquiainsPriscuswera distinguished from 
those belonging to the two older tribes by the 
appellation palra mmonan gentium, an pre- 
viousl? those who tepreseoted the Tities had 
been aistingnished, ay the same name, from 
those who rapressnted the Kamnes. XTnder 
Tarquinins Superbns the number of senators 
is said to have become very much diminish- 
ed, as he is reported to have put many to 
doalh and sent others in ejile. This account 
liosvevet appears to be greatly eiaggerated, 
Slid it is probable that eererol vacancies in 
the senate arose from man; of the senators 
accompanying the tyrant into his siile. The 
vacancies which had thus arisen were filled 
up irnmediateir after the establishment of 
the republic, when several noble pleteians of 
tijueslrian rank were made senators. These 



1 Respecting the age at v 
, t be elected into the s< 
igly period, » 



1 person mtgl 
during the kii ^ . , 

than what is inificaled by the name senator 
itself, that is, that they were persons of ad- 
vanced age. 

Soon after the establishment of the repub- 
lic, though at what time is ancertaln, the 
right of appointing senators passed from the 
gentes into (he hands of the consuls, consular 
tribunes, and subsequently of the censors. At 
the same time, the right which the magis- 
trates posseased of electing senators was by 
no means an arbitrary power, for the senators 
were usually taken from among those whom 
the ^people had previously invested with a 
magistracy, bo that in reality the people 
themselves always nominated the candidates 
for the senate, which on this account re- 
mained, as before, a representative assembly. 

' " ■' ' itituCion of the censorship, the 
had the right of intrc^---- 



Aiter the ■ 



B fro. 






forth alwayi 
t is, Fatrea el Catacripii, 
r of 300 senators appears to 



henceforth to hale conaisted of between live 
and ail hundred. Julius Caesar augmented 
the number to 900, and raised to this dignity 
even common soldiers, freed men, and pere- 
grini. Augustus cleared the senate ol the 
unworthy members, who were conlemptu- 
pusly called by the people Orcini icnarores, 
and reduced its number to 600. 

In the time of the kings the senate was 
probably elected by the gentes, each gens ap- 

and as there vrere 300 gentes, there were 
consequently 300 senators. The whole sen- 
ate waa divided into decuries, each of which 
corresponded to a curia. When the.aenate 
consisted of onlv one hundred meo*ers, there 
were accorduigly only ten decuries of sena- 
tors ; and ten senators, one being taken from 
each decury, formed the Decern Pruni. who 
represented the ten curies. When aubae- 
qiiently the representatives of the two other 
tribea were admitted mto the senate, the 
Ramnea with their decem primi retained for 



s and gave' their vott 



The ti 



the ei-magistiatea, and of excluding such as 
they deemed unworthy. [Censoh.J The 
eiclusion waa affected by simply passing over 
their names, and not entering them on the 
lists of senators, whence such men were call- 
ed Pracin-ii! Senaiorej. On One extraordinary 
occasion the eldest among the ex-censors 
was inveated with dictatorial power for the 
purpose of lilhng up vacancies m the senate. 
As all curule magistrates, and also the 
quaestors, had by virtue of their office a seat 
in the senate, even if they had not been elect- 
ed senators, we must distinguish between 
two classes of senators, viz., real senators, or 
such as had been regularly raised to their 
dignity by the magistrates or the censors, 
and such as had, by virtue of the office which 
they held or had held, a right to take their 

dicers, jus amleaiiiu), but not to vote. To this 
ordo senaterius also belonged the pontifei 
maiimus and the flamen dialis. Though 
these senators had no right to vote, they 
might, when the real senators had voted, step 
over or join the one or the other party, whence 
they were called SeiuUrves Pidarii, an appel- 
lation which had in former times been applied 
to those juniores who were not consulais. 

When at length all the state offices had be- 
come equally accessible to the plebeians and 
the patricians, and when the majority of offices 
were held by Ihe former, their number in the 
senate naturally increased in proportion. The 
senate had gradually become an assembly rep- 
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icaentinK 'he people, as formerty it had repre- 
tenled the populua, and down to the last cen- 
inry of Ihe republic the senatorial dignity waa 
only regaided as one conferred by the people. 
But notvithslanduig this apparently popular 
characlet of Ine senate, it was never a popu- 
lar or a democratic assembly, for now its ment' 
hers helanged to the nobiles, who were as 
aristocratic aa the patricians. [NoTi tioMi' 
NEs.] The office of princeps seaatus, which 
■ ■ ■ ' ■ * t of that of praetor nr* 



banos, wae now given by th 
hrst always to the eldest among the ex-cen- 
'sors, but afterwards to any other senator 
whom tliey thought moat worthy ; and unlesa 
there was any charge to be made against him, 
he was re-elected at the next lustrum. This 
distinction, however, great as it was. afforded 
neither power nor adTantages. and did not 
even confer the privilege otpresiduig at the 
ineetinga of the senate, whicii only belonged 
to those magistrates who had the right of con- 
voking the. 



Durmg the republican period n< 
^nsus existed, although senato 
Iways belonged to the wealth! 



senatorial 



longs to the lime of the empire. Augusli 
first fiied it at 400,000 seslerces, aflerwan 



As regards the age at 



ir Ihu 1 



ehave 



. of the I 



pnbUc 



appears to 



person might 
^loress state- 
dthough it 



m fixed by soi 
iii», as mi: ocm oenstoria ]s frequently men- 
tioned, especially during the latter period of 
the republic. But wa may by induction dis- 
cover the probable age. wa know that, ac- 
cording to the lex annalis of the tribune Vil- 
lius, the age fixed for the quaeslorship wasSl. 
Now as it might happen that a quaesler was 
made a senator immediately after the eipira- 
lion of his otiice. we may presume that the 
earliest age at which a man could become a 
senator was 3S. Augustus at last fixed the 
senatorial age at 25, which appears to have 
remained unaltered throughout the time of the 



was passed, with the vehement oppc 
the senate, that none of its member 
be permitled to possess a ship of m 
300 amphorae in tonnage, as this was 



ifficiently large lo convey to Roma the pro- 
ice of their estates abroad. It is clear, bow- 
er, that this law was ftequenliy violated. 
Regular meetings of the senate (mumu Ic- 
n'muj) took place during the republic, and 
obahly during the kingly period also, on Uie 
lends, nones, and ides of^ every month ; ex- 
lordinary meetings (aetiaias indicias) might 
. convoked on any other day, with the ex- 
ception of thoee which were atri, and those 
which comitia were held. The right of 
Lvokuigthe senate during the klngty period 
onged to the king or t« his vicegerent, the 
itos urhis. This right was during the re- 
public transferred^o the curule magistrates, 
and at last to the tribunes also. If a senator 
did not appear on a day of meeting, he was 
liable lo a fine, for which a pledge was taken 

SignntU captio) until it was paid. Towards 
e end of the republic it was decreed, that 
during the whole month of February the sen- 
ders on all days on which the senate could 
lawfully meet, and that no other matters 
should be discussed until these affairs were 

The places where the meetings of the sen- 

inanguratedbytheaugurs. [Tehflum.] The 
most ancient place was the Curia Hostilia, in 
which alone originally a senatus-consullum 
could be made. Afterwards, however, several 
temples were used for this purpose, such as 
the temple of Concordia, a place near the tem- 
ple of Bellona [Leoatus], and one near the 
porta Capena. Under the emperors the sen- 
ate also met in other places; under Caesar, 
the Curia Julia, a building of immense splen- 
dour, was commenced^ but subsequently 
meetings of the senate were frequently held 
in the house of a consul. 

The subjects laid before the senate belonged 
partly to the internal af&irs of the state, partly 
to legislation, and partly to finance ; and no 
measure could be brought before the populua 

prepared by the senate. The senate was thua 
the medium through which all affairs of the 
whole government had lo pass : it considered 
and discussed whatever measures the king 
thought proper lo introduce, and had, on the 
other hand, a perfect control over the assem- 
bly of the populus, which could only accept 
or reject what the senate brought before it. 
When a king died, the royal dignity, until a 
successor was elected, was transferred to the 
Decern Primi, each of whom in rotation held 
this dignity for live days. 

Under the republic, the senate had at first 
the right of proposing to the comitia the can- 
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didales far magistracies, but this rlgbt was 
subsequently lost : the camitia centuriata be- 
came quite free in regatd to election!), and 
were no longer dependent upon the proposal 
of the stmate. Thecuries only atill possessed 
the light of ssnclioniog the election ; but in 
the jear b. c. £99 the;; were compelled to sanc- 
tion any election of raagis'rales which the co- 
mitia might ma,ke, befont it took place, and 
this soon after became law by the Lei Mae- 
nia. When at last the curies no longer as- 
sembled for this empty show of power, the 
senatesteppedintotheir place, and hence forth 



iatributa 

le sanction of the 
senate. The origmat slate of things had thus 
gradually become rerersed, and the senate had 
'lost very important branches of its pover, 
which had all been gamed hy the comitiatrib- 
uta. In its relation to the comitia centuriata, 
however, the ancient rules were still in force, 
as laws, declarations of war, conclusions of 
peace, treaties, &c were brought before ihem. 
and decided by them on the proposal of the 

The powers of the senate, after both orders 
were placed upon a perfect equality, may tie 
Ihos briefly summed up. The senate contiii- 

all matters of religion ; it determined upon the 
manner in which a war was (o be conducted, 
what legions were to be placed at the disposal 
of a commander, and whether new ones were 
to be levied ; it decreed into what provinces 
the consuls and praetors were to be sent 
[pROTiNCu], and whose imperium was to be 
prolonged. The commissioners who were 
generally sent out to settle (he admmistration 
of B newly-conquered country, were alwayi 
appointed by the senate. All embassies fbi 
the conclusion of peace or treaties with foreign 
states were sent ont by the senate, and such 
ambassadors were generally senators them- 
selies, and ten in number. The senate alone 
carried on the negotiations with foreign am- 

d received the complaints of sub- 
nations, who always regarded 

3 their common protector. By 
le of this office of protector it also settled 



especial commissions to investigate them ; but 
such a commission, if the case in question was 
a capital ofience committed by a citiien, re- 
quired the sanction of the people. When the 
republic was in danger, the senate might con- 
fer unUmited power upon the magistrates by 
the formula, VideaTit cimsJdeSy ns qujd rtspubUca 



imttted in Italy, which might 



_... , which w 

declaration of martial la' 
This general care for the 
nal welfare of the republic 
the right of disposing of the fini 



within the city. 



Ihed 



. . Hence all the revenue 

ct admmistration of the senate, and the 



or agents. [Censor ; QuiESTOR.] All the 
eipenses necessary for the maintenance of 
the armies repaired the sanction of the senate, 
before anything could be dune, and it might 
even prevent the triumph of a retummg gen- 
eral, by refuamg to assign the money neces- 
sary for it. There are, however, instances of 
a general triumphing without the consent of 

How many members were required to be 
present in order to constitute a legal assem- 
bly, is uncertain, though it appears that there 
eiisted some regulations on this point, and 
there is one instance on record, in which at 



wards the end of the republic the order in 
which the queslion was put to the senators 
appears to have depended npon the discretion 
id' the presiding consul, who called upon each 
member hy pronounciog his name ; but he 
usually began with the princeps senatus, or 
if oonsules designati were present, with them. 
The consul generally observed all the year 
round the same order in which he had com- 
menced on the first of January. A senator 
when called upon to speak might do go at full 
length, pnd even introduce subjects not di- 
rectly connected with the point at issue. It 
depended upon the president which of the 
opmions expressed he would put to the vole, 
and which he would pass over. The majority 
of votes always decided a question. The 
majority was ascertained either by nummih'o 
or ditceasin ; that is, the president either count- 
ed the votes, or the members who voted <hi 
the same side separated from those who voted 
otherwise. The latter mode seems to have 
lieen the usual one. What the senate de- 
termined W19 calkid jfnnljsconmiium, be 
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cause the consul, who introduced the busi- 

enacting part of a lei the populus were said 
jabert,Bna in a plebiscilum scire ; in a sena- 
tusconsnllum the senate was said cenwrt 
Certain forms ware observed in drawing 
1 senatosconsultum, of 



1 Aede Apollinis, scri- 
benda adfuehmt L. Domitius Cn. Filius Ahen- 
obarbus, &.c. Quod M. Marcellus Consul 
V. F. (verba ficil) de prov. Cons. D. E. R. I. C, 
{deeareiia ceniueniiu Uti, ^c.)" The names 

drawing up of the senatusconsnltum were 
called the auttorilatia, and these auctoritates 
were cited as evidence of the fact of the per- 
sons named in them having t>een present at 
the drawuig up of the S. 0. There cari be 
no doubt that certain persons were required 
to be present smb&ado, bat others might as- 
Bist if^ they chose, and a person in this way 
might testify his regard for another on behalf 





whom 


he S. C. 


made. 


Besides the 


phrase 


nrii^ulo 


, there 




baidam 


and p™ 


■bt^um 


When a S 


C.was 


made on 


olion of 


a person, it w 


IS said to 






ej«s. If the S 


.C. wa 


carried. 




n on tablets a 


nd placed in the 



Senalnsconsnlta were, properly speaking, 
laws, for it is clear that the senate had legis- 
lative power even in the repubhcan period; 
but it is difficult to determine how far their 
'legislatiTe power e]ttended. A decrtlwn of 

to some matter which was strictly within its 
competence, and thus differed from a smatna- 
conjMihwn, which was a law ; but these *otd3 
are often used indiscriminately and with little 
precision. Many of the senatuaconBulta of 
the republican period were only determina- 
tions of the senate, which became leges by 
being carried in the comitia. One uistance 
of this kind occurred on the occasion of the 
trial of Clodiua for violating the mysteries 
of the Bona Dea. A rogatio on the subject 
of the trial was proposed to the comilia ex 
senatusconsulto. which is also spoken of as 
the oucloriioj of the senate. 

A senate was not allowed to be held before 
to be prolonged after sonaat ; on 

t d ry emergencies, however, this teg- 

D mg the latter part of the republic the 
S II L ear, and others, and on many oc- 



^ame prepared for the despotic government 
the emperors, when it was altogether tha 
atute and obedient instrument of the piin- 
,18. The emperor himself was generally 
also princepa senatus, and had the power of 
convoking ooth ordinary and eitraordinary 
meetings, although the consnls, praetors and 
tribunes continued to have the same tight. 
The ordmary meetings, according to a regu- 
lation of Augustus, were held twice in every 
month. 

In the reign of Tiberius the election of 
magistratee was transferred from the people 
to the senate. v.^)ch, however, was enjoined 
to take espeoir! notice of those candidates 
' '' '■ by the emperm 



ir the St 



:ehad 



the right of appointing hi , .. .. 

no one had been nominated by the emperor 
himself; but She senate very rarely had an 
opportunity of exercising this right, as it was 
usuiped by the soldiers. The aerarium at 
first still continued nominally to he under the 
control of the senate, but the emperors grad- 
ually took it under their own eiclusive man- 
agement, and the senate retained nothing hut 
the administration of the funds of the city 
(area paWico), which were distinct both from 
the aerarium and from the Kscus. Augustus 
ordained th at no accusations shooldanylonger 
be brought before the comitia, and instead of 
them he raised the senate to a high court of 
justice, upon which he conferred the light of 
taking cognisance of capital offences commit- 
ted by senators, of crimes against the state 
and (he person of the emperors, and of crimes 
committed by the provmcial magistrates in 

specting the provinces of the senate, see 
Pkovincia. tJnder the empire, senatuscon- 
sulta began to take (he place of leges, prop- 
erly so called, and as the senate was, with 
the eiception of tbe emperor, the only legis- 
lating body, such ■ '*- — '— 



and privileges enjoyed by 
eviiaiuia nvio : i. The tunlca with a broad 
purple stripe {laba cfavus) in front, which 
was woven in it, and not, as is c<Hnmonly be- 
lieved, sewed upon it. 2. A kuid of short 
boot, with the letter C. on the front of the 
fool. This C. ia generally supposed to mean 
centuni, and to refer to the orisinal number of 
100 (cnUum) senators. 3. The r^bt of silting in 
the orchestra in the theatres and amphithea- 
tres. This distinction was first procured for 
the senators by Scipio Afticanus Major, IM 
B. 0. 4. On a certain day in the year a sac- 
rifice was offered to Jupiter in the capitolj 
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SERRA. 
iccaaion the eenalors alone 
e capitol ; tho right was ei 
ce tpalai^i. 5. The jus li 



SEPTIM 



SEPTIMO'NTIUM, a Roman festival 
which was held in the month of December. 
It waa celebrated by the montani, or the in- 
habitants of the seven ancient hills or rather 
districts of Rome, who offered on this day 
sacrifices to the gods in their respective dis- 
tricts. These sacia were, like the Paganalia, 






tuted tc 
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.itoline, Quirinal, and Viminal were not yet 
incornorated with Rome. 

SEPTUM. [CoMiTii, p. 9G.] 

SEPTUNX. [As.] 

SEPULCHRES. [FtiNDs.] 

SEPULCRUM, [FuNus.] 

SERA. [JiNU*.] 

SE-RICUM ((jflflin™), Bilk, also called 
Imnbyrmmi. Raw silk was bronght from the 
interior of Asia, and manufactured in Cob, as 
early as the fourth century B. c. From this 
island it appears that the Roman ladies ob- 
tained their most splendid earmenta (Co* 
Vestis], which were remarkably thin, some- 
fine purple dye, and variegated 
- ----- of gold. Silk was 




with 






; from 



ally calif 

adorned with silk, and hent 
in the reign" of Tiberius, ei 
,-,>» „.™> ftsdartl. 

iof the silkworm 



Under the empire 
Its was constantly 



SERTA. 

SERVUS (doCa.oc),'a slave, 1. Geetek, 
lavery existed almost throughout the whole 
'. Greece ; and Aristotle says that a complete 
ouaehold is that, which consiats of slaves 
and fteemen, and he defines a slave to he a 
ig working-tool and possession. None of 
.. . Greek philosophers ever seem to have 
objected to slavery as a thing morally wrong ; 
Plato in his perfect state only desires that no 
Greeks should he made slaves by Greeks, 
and Arialotla defends the justice of the insti- 
tution on the ground of a diversity of race, 
and divides mankind into the free and those 
who are slaves hy nature; under the latter 
description he appears to have regarded all 
■— %arians in the Greek sense of the word, 
therefore considers their slavery justifi- 






in the hoi 



_. . . first brought 
Justinian, a. d. saO, 
plant from " Serui- 

u=, "I..-- ..- r y Khotan in Little 

Bucharia, by some monks, who had learnt 
the method of hatching and rearing them. 

SERRA, dim, SE'RRULA {Trpluv) a saw. 
it was made of iron. The fonn of the larger 
saw used for cutting timber is seen in the 
annesed woodcut, which is taken from anun- 
iatute in the celebrated Dioacorides written 
at the beginning of the siith century. It is 
of the kind called the frame-saw, because 
filed in a rectangular frame. It was held by 
a workman at each end. The woodcut also 
shows the blade of the saw detached from its 
(tame, with a ring at each end for filing it m 



In the m 






are usually prisoners . _., . 

Iheit conquerors: but we also read as well 
of the purchaae and sale of alaves. They 
were, however, at that time mostly confined 
to the houses of the wealthy. 

There were two kinds of slayery among 
the Greeks. One species arose when the in- 
habitants of a country were anbdued bv an 
invading tribe and reduced to the condition 
of serfs or bondsmen. They lived upon and 
cultivated the land which their masters had 
jpriated to themselves, and paid them a 
certain rent. They also attended their mas- 
ters in war. They could not be sold out of 
the country or separated from their families. 
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and could acquire property. Such were the 
Helots of Sparta JHBLOTEs], and the Penes- 
tae of Theasaly IPENEaTAEj. Theother spH- 
ciea of slavery consisted of domestic slaves 
acquired bj purchase, v»ho were entirely the 
property of their maslets, and could be dis- 
posed of like any other goods and chattels: 
these were the SavJMi properly so called, and 
were the kind of slaves that eiiated at Athens 
nod Corinth. In comjnercial cities slaves 
mere very numerons, aa they performed the 
work ot the artisans and manufacturers of 
incdsm towns. Id poorer republics, which 
had little oiiio capital, and wbicli subsisted 
wholly by agriculture, they would be few: 
thus in Phocia and Locris there ace said to 
have been orieinally no domestic slaves. The 
majority of slaves was potchaaed; few com- 
parattvely were born in the fomilyof the mas- 
ter, partly because the number of female 
Hlaves was veiy small in eompariaon with 
the male, and partly because the cohabitation 
of slaves was discouraged, as it was can- 
hidefed cheaper to purchase than to rear 

It was a recognized rule of Greek national 
).>w that the persons of those who were t^en 
]irisoners in war became the property of the 
conqueror, hut it was the practice for GreeJts 
to give liberty to those of their own nation 
on payment of a ransom. Conseqaently al- 
loost all slaves in Greece, with the exception 
of the serfs above-mentioned, were barbarians. 
The chief supply seems to have come from 
ihe Gteek colonies in Asia Minor, which had 
libundant opportunities of obtaining them from 
iheir own neighbourhood and the interior of 
Asia. A considerable number of slaves also 
rame from Thrace, where the parents fre- 
quently sold their children. 

At Athens, as well as in other states, there 
was a regular sis ve-msrket, called the Kisko;, 
because the slaves stood round in a circle. 
They were also sometimes sold by auction, 
and wete then placed on a stone. The 
came was also the practice in Rome, whence 
the phrase h&mo de lapide emtus. [AcoTio,] 
At Athena the number of slaves was far 
greater than the free population. Even the 

EDorest citizen had a slave for the care of 
is household, and in every moderate es- 
tablishment many were employed for " 
possible occupat' — -" '■- ' — '-- 



is bakers, cooks, tai- 



they were let out by their inasi 
either for Ihe mines or any other 
bour, or as hired servants for « 



in board the ships were usually slav 



__., and found this a prontable 
vesting their capital. Great numbers wete 
required for the mines, and in most cases the 
mine-lessees would be obliged to hire some, 
as they would not have sufficient capiia! to 
purchase as many as they wanted. 

The rights ol possession with regaid to 
slaves diffeted in no respect from any other 
property ; they could be given or taken as 
pledges. The condition, however, of Greek 
slaves was upon the whole better than that 
of Roman ones, with the escenlion perhaps 
of Sparta, where, according to Plutarch, it is 









J be a free- 



ruck or maltreated a slave 

death without legal sentence. He could even 
take shelter from the cruelty of his master 
if Theseus, and there c! 






d by him 



The p. 



, not considered 
sacred as that of a freemen : his oBences 
rere punished with corporal chastisement, 
'hichwas the last mode of punishment in- 
icted on a freeman ; he was not believed 
pan his oath, but his evidence in courts of 
:istice was always taken with torture. 
Notwithstanding the generally mild treat- 
ment of slaves in Greece, their insurrection 
'aa not unfrequent : but these iiisu erections 
n Attica were usually confined to the iruning 
lavea, who wete treated with mote severity 
ban the others. 



Athens, though not so frequently as at Roma. 
Those who were manumitted {uneleidepot) 
did not become citizens, as they might at 
Kome, but passed into the condition of mel- 
aici. They were obliged to honour their for- 
mer master as their patron (jrporrT-unjf), and 
to [ullil certain duties towards him, the neg- 
lect of which rendered them Habla to the 
Hkii ittzocTaBiov. by which they might again 



Respecting the public 
ee Demosii. 
It appears that there w 
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SERVUS. 
s probably three oboli 



nutual t( 






lie. The 
:r among 



Ibe Romans was feipreased by 
vmand DowiniM; and the powoi auu imcit^.. 
which the dominue had over and in the slave 
was espressed by Ztannuum. 

SlaveaeiistedatRomeinthe earlieEt (imes 
of which we ha¥6 any record; but they do 
not appear to have been numerous under 
tlie kings and in the earliest aees of the re- 
iiublic. The difterent trades and the mechan- 
ical arts were chiefly carried on by the clieolB 
of the patricians, aitd the small tarms in the 
couutrf were cultivated for the most part by 
the labours of the proprieter and of his own 
family. But as the territories of the Roman 
state were extended, the patricians obtained 
possession of large estates out of the ager 
publicuB, since it was the practice of the Ro- 
mans to deprive a conquere.! people of pntt 
,of their land. These estates probably re- 
quired a larger number of bands lor their cul- 
tivation than could readily be obtained among 
the free population^ and since the freemen 
were constantly liable to be called away from 
their work to serve in the armies, the lands 
began to be cultivated almost entirely by slave 
labour. Through war and commerce slaves 
could easily be obtained, and at a cheap rate, 
and. their number soon became bo Kreat, that 
the poorer class of freemen was thrown al- 
most entirely out of employment. This state 
of things was one of the chief arguments used 
by Ltciiiius and the Grarj;hi for limiting the 
quantity of public land which a person might 
possess. In Sicily, which sap|ilied Rome 
with so great a quantity of com, the number 
" of agricoltiiral slaves was immense; the op- 
pressions to which they were eiposed drove 
them twice to open rebethon, and their num- 
bers enabled them to defy for a lime the Ro- 
man power. The first of these servile wars 
began in n. c. 134 and ended in a. c, 132, and 
the second commenced in b. c. 103, and laa( 
ed almost four years. 

Long, however, after it bad become the cut 
torn to employ targe gangs of slaves in the cu 
tivation ol the land, the number of those wh 
served as personal altendants Gtil) continued 
to be small. Persons ' 
seem usuaUy to have had one only to < 
upon them, who was generally called by 
name of his master with the word par (th£ 
pmr) affiled to it, as Caipor, Lacipor, JHo - 



le nnmber of domestic slaves greatly in- 
■easEd, and in every family of importaiite 

icessities ot domestic life, it was consid- 
ed a reproach to a man not to keep a eon- 

sked respecting a person's fortune was Quoi 
■" slaveadoeshekeepf" 



have 



est 



could keep in the „. 
of Augustus, with a proper regard to respecta- 
bility in society. I'ho immense number of 
prisoners taken in the constant wars ol the re- 
public, and the increase of wealth and luxury, 
augmented ^e number of slaves to a protli- 
gious silent. A freedman under Augustus, 
who had lost much property in the civil 
wars, left aChiedeathasmanyasl, 116. Two 
hundred was no uncommon number for one 
person to keep. The mechanical arts, which 
were formerly in the hands of the clients, were 
now entirely exercised by slaves: a natural 
growth of Ihinga, for where slaves perform 
certain duties or practise certain aits, such 
duties 01 arts will be thought degrading to a 
freeman. It must not be lorgotten, that the 
gamea of the amphitheatre required an im- 
mense number of slaves trained for the pur- 
pose, [Gladijtoees.I Like the slaves in 
Sicily, the gladiators m Italy rose in a. o. T3 
against their oppressors, and under the able 
generalslnp of Spartacus. defeated a Roman 
consular army, and were not subdued tiil 
B.C. 7!, when 60,000 of them are said to have 



A slave could not Contract a i 



, His 



A slave could have no properly. He waa 
not incapable of acquiring property, but hia 
acquisitions belonged to his master. 

Slaves were not only employed in the usual 
domestic offices and in the labours of the field, 
but also as factors or agents for their masters 
in the management of business, and as me- 
chanics, artisans, and in every branch of in- 
dustry. It may easily be conceived that, under 
these circumstances, especially as they wei« 
often entrusted with property to a large 

. .1 . i,3,g arisen a practice of 

consider part of his gains 



allowing tb 
applicable 1 



this was his PetuUim , 
I such acquisitions of a filiusfamil- 
ther allowed him to consider a» 
hisown, [PiTBiA PoTESTAS,] Accordlngto 
slrictlaw,thejMcuiium was the property of the 
master, but accorduig to usage, it was consid- 
ered to be the property of the slave, Sozne- 
times it was agreed between master and slave. 
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It the Bisve ehouW pvirchasi 



was tbe abject of . 
running away of eiav 
E:ordin"ly ; 



hBtbonced. Tbe mastet 
pursue him wherever he 
la the duly of ajl aulhorities 
in tecoi^eting the slaie. It 
varioua latvs to check the 
ery way, and ac- 

of pergons called 



slave 



be an ohjecl of sale. 

ranaway a laves. 

A person was a slate either jure gentium or 
jure civiU. Under the republic, the chief sup- 
ply of slaves arose from prisoners laken in 
war, who were sold by the quaettors With a 
crown on their headsCfuAeoranouHinn.wsriert), 
and usually on the spot where they were 
taken, as the care of a large number of cap- 



n»ny 



■e sold at once, when the 



The si 



le-dealers obtained them for a mei e nothing. 



Lrade was also carried or 



and after the fall of Corinth and Car- 
thage, Delos was the chief mart for this traffic. 
When the Cilician pirates had possession of 
the Mediterranean as many as 10,000 sbves 
are said to have been imported and sold there 
jnoneday. AlargenumbercamefromThrace 
and the countries in the north of Earope, 
but the chief supply was from Africa, and 
more especially Asiii, whence we frequently 
read of Phrygians, Lyoions, Cappadocians, 
flee, as slaves. The trade of slave-dealers 
(maniwKa) was considered disreputabte; but 
it was very lucrative, anil great fortunes were 
frequently realised from it. 

Slaves were usually sold by auction at 
Rome. They were placed either on a raised 
stone (hence de laaide emtut), or a raised plat 



might ! 






Hake 



if he gave a false ac 

k within six months from the 
I to the pnrchuer 
ough obtaining an 



.. . of bis sale, or make t 
wliat the latter had lost tb 

inferior kind of slave to v 

ranted. The chief points which the vender 
had to warrant, was the health of the slave, 
especially freedom from epilepsy, and that he 
had not a tendency to thievery, innning away, 
Slaves sold without 



ranty w 






(pi/tiu) upon their heart. Slav 

ported were generally preferred for commou 

work : those who had served long were con- 

and impudence of those born in Iheir master's 
house, called tmrne, were proverbial. 
The value of slaves depended of course upon 






quail 



.. oflunuryaudthecomiptionofmoralB 
led purcbasers to pay immense sums for beau- 
tiful elaves^ or such as ministered to the ca- 
price or whun of the purchaser. Eunuchs 
always fetched a very high price, and Martial 
speaks of beautiful boys who sold for as much 
aslOO^orSOO,OOOsesterceseach(88Sf.Si.4[!. 
Ilaves who possessed 
rl which might bring 



and inoi. ] 
a knowledge of a 
in profit to their o^ 
sura. Thus literary me 
quently fetched a high pi 
titled lor the stage. 



iT 



private. The former belonged I stat 
and public bodies, and their c d w 

preferable to that of the coram i 
They were less liable to be sold d d 
less control than ordinary slav h y Iso 
possessed the privilege of th m 

taclio to the amount of one b If f b 
property, which shows that th y w re e> 

farded in a diifcrent light from h I 
'ublic slaves were employed to take care of 
the pubUc buildings, and to attend upon 



handle lh_._, , 

chase them. Purchasers usnally took cl. _ 
tohaveUiem stripped naked, for slaveJealeis 
had recourse to as many tricks to cone' 
personal defects as the horse- jockeys of m 

erntimes: sometimespurchaserscalledin-,.- ^ 

advice of medical men. Newly imported , ered sufficient to constitute a familia. . 
elaveshad their feet whitened with chalk, and vate slaves were divided into urban (/nmii 
those that came from the East had their earaBrioBo) and rustic {famaia naliai); but 1 
bored, which we know was a sign of slavery name of urban was given to those slaves who 

among many eastern nations. The slave- 1 f - "-" -■"- " * 

market, like flli other markets, was under the .> 

jurisdiction of the aediles, who made many i 

regulations by edicts respecting the sale of nature of their occupations than the place 

aiavw, The character of the si . i ...u_ .•. „,.j =,„ 



.„_. )sand priests. 

A body of slaves belonging ti 

IS called /om-''- ■• 



: in the villa or country residence a; 

3 in the town house ; so that the wordi 
uioaii and rustic rather chatactprinwl ii.. 
nature of their occupations th 
where they served. Slaves v 
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rangGit in certain cldsse^, wljii 
or a lower rank according ti 
their occupation, Tbese di 



e been those slaves 
always 



of the housekeeping, Tht 
chosen from ihose who had tu« cuuimnncE m 
their master, and thev generally had certain 
slaves under them. To this claes the acforrs, 
procuralerea, and diiptmalcra helong, who 



)r bailiffs. To the same class also belofig 
he slaves who had the charge of the different 
■ cotresponc 









cellnri, 



A» there 



VtUgarta included the great body of 
ih B house who had to attend to any pi 
lar dut^ in tbe house, and to mintsler 
domestic wants of their 
were distinct slaves or a nisunci slave lor 
almost every department of birasehold econ- 
onuy, as bakers (pufares), cooksi (cwui)< con- 
fectioners {dalciarii), piofclers (aafeirain™), 
&c, it is unnecessary to mention these mure 
particularly. This class also included (he 
porters (ofiiorii). the bed-chamber siaves (™. 
ttcWorii), (he litter-bearers llecoairn), and all 
personal attendi 



Mediia 






e given 



3S belon 



,andw 






The treatment of slai 
greatly, according to the disposition of their 

been already tematted, treated with greater 
Eeierity and cruelty than among the Atheni- 
ans. Originally the master could use the 
slave as he pleased: under the republic the 
law does not seem to have protected the per- 
m or life of the slave at all, but the cruelty 



of n 



estent n 



^r the empire by various enactments. In 
early times, when the number of slaves was 
email, they were treated with more indul- 
gence, and more like members of the family; 
Ibsj joined their masters in oBering: up 
prayers and Ibanksgivinga to the gods, and 
partook of their meals in common with their 
masters, though not at the same table with 
tbem, but upon benches (mbssilia.) placed at 
the foot <^ the lectua. But with the increase 
of numbers and of luiury among masters, 
the ancient simplicity of manners was chsng- 
ed : a certain quantity of food was allowed 
them (Ji/nmnim or dfacnsum), which was 



Ed thorn either monthly (mmsln 
daily (diarium). Their chief (bod v 
called /ar, of which either ' 



anted t 






day. They a 
tained an allowance of salt and oil : Cato al- 
lowed his slaves a seitatius of oil a month 
md a modius of salt a year. They also got a 
imalt quantity of wine, with an additional al- 
owancB on the Saturnalia and Uompitalia, 
md sometimes frait, but seldom vegetables. 
9utcher'3 meat seems to have been hardly 

' Under the republic they were not allowed 
:o serve in the army, though after the battle 
if Cannae, when the state was in immment 
danger, 8000 slaves were purchased by the 

mitted on accjjnnt of their bravery. 
The oflenceeof slaves were punished with 

icerity, and frequently with the utmost bar- 
- Jtity. One of the mildest punishments was 
the removal from the famiiia uthana to the 
mstica, where they were obliged to wortt in 
chains or fetters. They were frequently 

eaten with sticks or scourged with the whip. 
Runaway slaves (/i^)ui)Bndtbieves(/w'u; 

'ere branded on the forehead with a mark 
(iligma), whence they are said to be neiaii or 
insctipri. Slaves were also punished by being 
hung np by their hands with weights sus- 
pended to their feet, or by being set to work 
in the Ergastulum or Pisttinum, [Eroast- 
uLiM.] The carrying of the furca was a 
very common mode of punishment. [FesCA,] 
The toilet of the Roman ladies was a dread- 
ful ordeal to the female slaves, who were 
often barbarously punished by their mistresses 
for the slightest mistake in the arrangement 

'the hair or a part of the dress. 
Masters might work their si 



hours in the d 



s th^ pleased, bi 



they 



- '^ ■ ■ 

usually allowed them holidays on the publl 
festivals. At tba festival of Satornns in par- 
ticular, special indulgences were granted to 
all slaves, of which an account ie given under 



prO[}osed ii 



the I 



jected, since it was considered dangeroU) 
show them their number. Male slaves n 
nnt allowed to wear the toga or bulla, 
females the stola, but otherwise the 
dressed nearly in the same way as pi 
pie, in Clothes of a dark colour (puHflO") ai 
slippers (crepidoel. 

The rights of bnrial, however, were m 
denied to slaves, for, as the Romans regardi 
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294 SESTERTIUS, 

considered to put an end to the distinction 
between xslaTes and freemen. Slavea were 
BOmetimes even buried willi tlieir maatera, 
snd wa find funeral inscriptions addressed to 
the Dii Manes of sla-ves (Dii M<mibm). 

SESCUNX. [As.] 
, SESTE'RTIirs, a Roman coin, which 
properly belonged to the silver coinage, in 
which it was one-fourth of the denarius, and 
therefore equal to SJ asses. Hence the 
name, which ia an abbreviation o( s^iis lertitu 
(8C. nanmmj), the Roman mode of expressing 
H- The word nuniittuT ia often found ei- 
prasaed with tesltrlnu, and often it stands 
alone, meaning eesleniia. 

Hence the symbol HS or i I S, which is 

either for L C S (iitni Libra el Sanis), or lor 
IIS, the two I's merely forming the numeral 
two (sc. aaiia or librae), and the whole being 
in either case equivalent to duptmdiua el k?iuj. 
When the as was reduced to half an ounce, 
and the number of asses in the denarios was 
made sixteen instead of ten [As, DenariusJ. 
the sestertius was stall i of the denarius, and 
Uierefore contained no longer 2i, hot 4 asses. 
The old reckoning of 10 asses to the denarius 
was kept, however, in paying the troops. 
After this change the sestertius was coined 
in brass as well as in silver ; the metal used 
for it was that called amehalam, vihich was 
much finer than the common o«, of which 
were made. 



The I 



mono 



10 denoted by the aj 
H S, the obvious eiplanation of whi 
'■IIS {3i millia)." The tetlerliitn Wi 



the sestertius =0 2 5 
thesestertium=^S IT I 
after the teign of Augustus 

the sestertius =0 1 3'5 
thesestectium^T 16 3 
The sealerlius was the denomination i 
money almost always used in reckoning coi 
Biderable amounts. There are a very few e: 
amples of the use of the denarius for this po 
pose. The mode of reckoning was as ft 



SEXTAitiUS, 
M leslertiunt (for sislsrlionim) = M numm=M 

rms are used with the numeral adjectives be- 
both words are omitted ; 



For example, 600,000 sestertii = ssicenCa sttter- 

Forsnms of a thousand teiterlia (i. <■ a mil- 
lion setitTiii) and upwards, the numeral ad- 
verbs in ifs (decies, Kwitoes, woes, 4c.) are 
used, with which the words cenieno millia (a 
hundred thousand) must be understood. With 

joined in the case required by the constmc- 
■■-" Thus, dedea iesterUam= deciet cemena 

i 1.000,000 aestertii = 1000 iMWria 



•iUi^ H S 



miffii'i 



thousand times one hundred Ihousand ses- 
tertii = 100,000,000 aeitertii= 100,000 teslenia. 
When the numbers are written in cypher, 
it is often difficult to know whether sialfrtii 
or aalertia are meant A distinction is some' 
times made by s line placed over the numeral 
when sealertia are intended, or in other words, 
when the numeral is an adverb in ies. Thus 
HS - M. C. =I100 sestertii, but 
HS. M. C.=HS millies centies 
=^110,000 sestertia = 
110,000,000 sestertii. 
Seslerce is sometimes used as an English 
word. If so, it ought to be used only as the 
translation of eenniiia, never of teelertium. 
SEVIR. [EgoiTEs, p. HO.] 
SEXSUFFEft'GIA. f EqniTEs, p. 137.1 
SEXTANS. [As.1 
SEXTA-RIUS, a 



and hence it 



Culeus, containing 



Cyathna 



5-siith of the c 
It was divided 

selft^partofthi 
s; itsiixioniwa 
uiutrans three, it 
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SIJSVL 

The preceding table exl b p in 

Roman liqniil measures h ir n 

in tbe English imperia n a Th dry 

measures, vhich are a he s me 
given under Meirius. 

SHIELDS. [CtiPEti P BH Pb 

SHIPS. [NiTis.] 

SHOES. [Calcbus.] 

SIBYLLrai L1BR[. These books are 
said to haTebeen obtained in the reign of Tar- 
guiniasPriscos, or according to other accounls 
in thai ofTarquinius Supetbus, when n Sibyl 
(Si^uXia), or prophetic woman, presented 
herself before the kmg, and offered nine books 
for sale. Upon the king refusing to purchase 
them, she went and burnt three, and then re^ 
turned and. demanded the same price for the 
remaining sii as she had done for Ihe nine. 
The king again refused to purchase them, 
whereupon she burnt three more.and demand- 
ed the same sum for the remaining three as 
she had done at iirEt Cor the nine ; the king's 
curiosity now became .eicited, so that he pur- 
chased the books, and then the Sibji-l van- 
ished. These books were probably written in 
Greek, as the )ater oiies undoubted!; were. 
They were kept in a stone chest under ground 
in the temple of Jupiter CapitoUnns, under 
the custody of certain officers, at lirst only 
two in number, but afterwards increased suc- 
cessively to ten and fifteen, of whom an ac- 
count is given under Decehv/bi. The pub- 
lie were not allowed to inspect the books, and 
they were only consulted by the officers, who 
had the charge of them, at the special com- 
mand of the senate. They were not consult- 
ed, aa tbe Greek oracles were, for the purpose 
of goiting light concemii^future events; but 
to learn woat worship was required by the 
gods, when they had manifested their wrath 
bf national calamities or prodigi" ' 



the time of the battle of Cannae, were wrilter 
SICA, dim. SICILA, whence the Engtist 



mon kind , Sicariva, though properly meaning 
one who murdered with the sica, was applied 
to murderers in general. Hence the forms de 
sicariis and inter sicariiu were used in the crim- 
inal courts in reference to murder. ThnsjM- 
dicrum mter mutuh, " a trial for murder ;" de- 
feiuUri inter aicariot, "to defend against a 



dingly we find th 









vhat honour 
■eady recog- 
be imported 



nized, or what 
from abroad. 

When the temple of Jupiter Capilolinus was 
burnt in b, c. 82. the Sibylline books perished 
in the lire ; and in order to restore them, am- 
basaadors were sent to various towns in Italy, 
Greece, and Asia Minor, to make fresh col- 
lections, which on the rebuilding of the tern- 



.5 were also called Faia 
'aiales. Along with the 
■e preserved, under the 
fficers, the books of the 
s,lheMarcii,theElrus- 






of murder. 

___ILLA'RI.V. [S.<T , 

SIGNA MILITA'RIA {oTiiieTa, mj^aioi), 
ilitary ensigns or standards. The most an- 
ent standard employed by the Romans is 

!j .. 1 I handful of straw fixed to 



the top of a spear or pole. 



e the 



, ., s belonging to it was called 
Mampi-lm. The bundle of hay or fern was 
soon succeeded by the figures ol animals, viz. 
the eagle, (he wolf, tbe minotaur. the horae. 
and tlie boar. These appear to have corres- 
ponded lo the five divisions of the Roman ar- 
my as shown on p. 14S, The eagle (a^nila) 
was carried by the ajuiliferia the midst of the 
haaiati, and we may suppose the wolf to have 
been carried among ttie prinnipes, and so on. 
In the second consulship of Marius, 8, c, IIH. 
the four quadrupeds were entirely laid aaido 
aa standards, the eagle being alone retained. 
It was made of silver or bronze, and with es- 
panded wings, but was probably of a small 
" — a standard-beater (signi/sr) under 



Julius Cae 



said in ci 



the legion, 



n, a legion being on that account 

IS called a^'ii, and at the same time 

each cohort had for its ovni ensign the serpent 
or dragon (draco. Spdnw), which was woven 
on a square piece of cloth, elevated on a gilt 
staflT, to which a cross-bar was adapted for the 
purpose, and carried by the draamariia. 

Another figure used in tbe standards was a 
ball (pila), snpposed to have been emblematic 
of the dominion of Rome over the world : ar^ 
for the same reason a bronze figure of Vi&mv 
was sometimes fixed at the top of the staff. 
(See the woodcut,) Under the eagle orotlier 
emblem was often placed a head of the reign- 
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iftU SIGN A 

ing emperor, wbich was to the army the ob- 
ject of idolatrous adoration. 

The mmor divUions of a cohort, called 
ctntiaia, had also each nn ensign, inscribed 
■with the number both of the cohort and of 

the century. By this provision every soldier king to the Parthii 
was enabled with the greatest ease to lalie i held by the soldiers 
hi^ plate i fi^e standards^ repr 

The standard of thecayairy, properly called I the sacnlice called 



rexilhiHi, was a square 

dicated, and perhaps 

cut repres 



SIPARIUM. 

of cloth mtpand- 
inner already in- 
ounlfld by some 

Trajan givi 



The! 







The imperial standard from the time of 
Constamine was calleil laharam: on it a fig- 
ure or emblem of Christ was woven in gold 
upon purple cloth, and this was substituted 
for the head of the emperor. 

Since the raovemenls of a body of troops 
and of every portion of it were tegnlated by 
the standards, all the evolutions, acts, hriI 
Incidents of the R<iinan anny were expressed 
by phrases derived from this circumstance. 
Thus ligna mftire meant to advance, rtferre 
to retreat, and amntrlere to face about ; effem, 
or tasins Jiiliere, to march ont of the camp; 
ad jivM arnvfiire. to re-assemble. Notmith- 
Etattding some obscurity in the use of terms, 
it appears that, whilst the standatd of the ie- 
eiion was properly called aquila, those of (he 
cohorts were in a special sense of the term 
called tigna. their bearers being sigmferi, and 
that those of the manipuU or smaller divisions 



.] 

. _ ,. _. tapestry stretched 

on a frame, which rose before the stage of 
the theatre, and consequently answered the 
purpose of the drop-scene with us, although, 
contrary lo our practice, it was depressed 
when the play began, so as to go below the 
level of the stage {avlaea prtmtBilur), and was i 
raised again when the performance was con- 
cluded (lollioiiw). II appears that human 
figures were represented upon it, whose feet 
seemed to rest upon the staee when this 
screen was drawn up. These figures were 
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vaas, and raising their arau 
liftuig up a purple curlain. 
ducad in the aaate manner 
sae, and Carjatides. [Cab 
In a mote general sense, 
any piece of clutli or canva 

SiafETJM (aeZoTpov). t 
mentof music, used by the s 
in tlieir ceremonies, and 
woraiiipof Is-- '■ "-'■ 



mystical inslru- 
icient Egyptians 
isppcially in the 
"" the right hand 




The introduction of the worship of lais into 
Italy shortly before the commencement of the 
Christian aeta made the Romans familiar with 

SITELLA, [StTOLi.] 
SITOPHY-LACES [(riTo0uXa*£f),a board 
of officers, chosen by lot, at Athens. They 



for the Peiraei 



Their bu 

._ ri^al of the . ., , 

account of the qaantity imported, and see 
that the ii " ■" ' ' ' " 



e qas , ........... . 

....,._rt laws were duly observed, 

Cartiy to watch the sales of com in ths mar- 
el, and take care that the prices were feir 
and reasonable, and none but legai weights 
and measures used by the factors ; in which 
respect their duties were much the same as 
thoae of the A guranomi and Metronomi with 
regard to other saleable articles. 

SI'TCLA, dim. SITELLA iv6pla\ was 
probably a bucket or pail for drawing and 



tu the vessel from which lots were drawn. 
The diininutife liielta, howeier, was more 
commonly nsed in this signification. It ap- 
pears that the vessel was lilted with water 
'-- among the Greeks, whence the word 



fordn 



the top of the water at the same 
hen it was shaken. The Tessel used 
' ' ' called vrna or era, 



.8 Silala c 



Sialla. 



It is important to understand the diffi 
.._ meaning, between Sitella Mid Cisia, in 
their use in the comitia and courts of justice, 
they have been frequently confounded. 
SUeila was the urn, from which the 
names of the tribes or centuries were drawn 
out by lot, so that each might hare its proper 
place in votmg, and the CiiM was the ballot- 
box into which the labellae were cast in vot- 
ing. The Cista seems to havo been made of 



SLAVES. [SKBTns,] 
SLING, SLIlSGERS. [FFNDi.l 
SOCCUS, dim. SO-CCDLUS, was nearly 
not altogether equivalent in meaning to 
REPiOA, and denoted a slipper or low shoe, 
hich did not fit closely, and was not fasten- 
ed by any tie. 

/as in this respect opposed to the Co- 
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THURNUS. The preceding cut represents a 
buffoon [MiHUs], who is dancing in Elippera. 

SO'CII [evfi/iaxoi). In the early limes, 
when Rome fbtmai equal alliances with any 
of the surrounding na.tiona, thsse nations 
were called Soiii. After the dissolution of 
the Latin league, when the name Laiim, or 
Nomea Lrairaaii. was artificially applied to a 
great number ofltalians, only a few of whom 
were real inhabitants of the old Latin towns, 
and the majority of whom had been made 
Latins by the will and (he law of Rome, 
there necessarily arose a difference between 
these Latins and the Socii, and the eiprea- 
aion Socii Nmnen Laiinwn is one of the old 
asyndeta, instead of Socii et Nomm Latitmm, 
The Italian ailies again must he distinguished 
from foreign allies. The Italian allies con- 
sisted, for ihe most part, of such tiations as 
had either been conquered b^ the Romans, or 
had come under theitdomimon through other 
circumstances. When such nations formed 
an aUiance with Rume. they generally re- 
tained their own laws ; or if they were not 
allowed this privilege at firat, they usually 
obtained it subsequently. The condition of 
the Italian allies varied, and many depended 
upon the manner in which they had come 
under the Roman dominion ; but in reality 
they were always dependent upon Rome., 

The following ate the principal duties 
which the Italian Socii had (o perform to- 
wards Rome ; they had 



SOCII. 

'ere called the exUnordinarti. The remain- 
ig body of the socii was then divided into 
vo parts, called the right and the left wing, 
■he infantry of the wings was, as usual, di- 
vided into cohorts, and the cavalry into 
aae. In some cases also legions were 
led of Ihe socii. Fay and clothing were 
given to the allied troops by the states or 
towns to which they belonged, and which 
appointed qaaestors or paymasters for this 









„ ._; Roman 

eve>7 year by the senate, and the consuls 
tixed the amount which each allied nation 
had to send, in proportion to its population 
capable of beating amis, of which each nation 
was obliged to draw up accurate lists, called 
fonn^ae. The consul also appointed 

place and time at —'-■-'- ■'-- -' 

socii, each part ui 
meet him and his legions. The infantry of 
the allies in a ccmsular army was usually 
equal in numbers to that of the Romans ; the 
cavalry was generally three times 
ber of the Romans; bnt these nume 
portions were not always observi 
consuls appointed twelve praefectt 

ewered to that of the twelve military tribu 
in the consular legions. These praefa 
who were probably taken from the al 
themselves, and not from the Romans, ._ 
lected a third of the cavalry, and a jil^h of the 
infantry of the socii. who formed ' ' ' 
tachment for oitraordinary case 






^ ^he 






republic ; the 
e same as the Roman in- 
alry only received two- 
thirda of what was given to the Roman cav- 
alry, in the distribution of the spoil and of 
conquered lands they frequently received the 
share as the Romans. The; were 
allowed to take up arms of their oiVD 
accord, and disputes among them were set- 
tled by the senate. Notwithstanding all 
'' ' " fell gradaally under the arbitra- 



' rule 01 






Rome ; and after the year b. c. 173. it even 
became customary for magistrates, when they 
(ravelled through Italy, to demand of the au- 

them, to provide them with a residence, and 
to furnish them with Iwasts of burden when 
they continued their journey. The only 
way for the allies to obtain any protection 
against such arbitrary proceedings, was to 
enter into a kind ofclientela with some influ- 
ential and powerful Soman. Socii who re- 
volted against Rome were frequently punish- 
ed with the loss of their freedom, or of the 
honour of serving in the Roman armies. Such 
--■- ■■ iwever varied according to cir- 



After the civitas had been gi 

X Julia de 

.-,. the Italian so... 

ceased. But Rome had long before this event 
applied the name Socii to foreign nations also 
which were allied with Rome, though Ibe 



that of°lhe Socii Italici! There ... 
principal kinds of alliances with foreign 
- 1 l./orf« 






....... ^'^ 

concluded either after a war in which neither 
party had gained a decisive victory, or with a 
nation with which Rome had never been at 

tion conquered by the Romans was oblrged to 
form the alliance on any terms ptoposed by 
the conquerors. In the latter case the Ibreign 
nation was to some eiteni subject to Rome, 






dght d. 



vhether they hsd an equal or unequal alii- 
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SPECULUM. 
', were obliged to send subsidies in troop 
n Kome demanded theuii Ihesa troopt 
ever, did not, like those of the Italta 
in the line, but were emplojed ii 






called n 



lie all the Roinm allies, whether they ware 
nations or kings, sank down to the condition 
of mere eabiects ot vassals of Rome, whose 
freedom and independence consisted in no- 
thing hut a name. [Compace Fobderatae 

'SODAU-TIUM. [Ambitus.] 

SOLA-RIUM. rK0K0T.0Diij«.] 

SOLDIERS. rEiEBCiTDS.1 

SO'LEA was the simplest kind of sandal 
[Sandiliith], consisting of a sole with little 
mote to fasten it to the foot than a strap 
across the instep. 

80-LIDUS. [AwHUM,] 

SOLITAURI-LIA. [SACEinciUM, p. 377 ; 
LusTRATio, 0^306; and wood-cut on p. 298. 

SOPHRONISTAE. [Gtmnasidh.] 

BORTES, lots. It was a frequent prac- 
tice among the Italian nations to endeavour 
to ascertain a knowledge of future events by 
drawing lots (series) : in many of the ancient 
Italian temples the will of the ^ods was con- 
aolted in this way, as at Praeneate, CaBre, &c. 

ThasB BOrtes or lots were usually little 
tablets or counters, made of wood or other 
IDBterlals, and were commonly thrown into a 
sitella or um filled with water, as is exnlain- 
ed under Sitol*. The lots 



a liked] 



The n 



,e of SI 



in fact given to anything used to determine 
chances, and was also applied to any verbal 
response of an oracle. Various things were 
written upon the lots according to circum- 
stances, as for instance, the names of the 
persona using them, &c. -. it seems to have 

write the varaes of illustrious poets upon lit- 
tle tablets, and to draw them out of the urn 
like other lots, the verses which a person 
thus obtained being supposed to be applica- 
ble to him. 

SPEAR, [H*9' - 

SPECtlLA-RIA 

SPECULATORES, 
RES, vrete scoots or spies sent oerore an 
army, to reconnoitre the ground and observe 
the movements of the enemy. 

Under the emperors there was a body of 
troops called Speculatores, who formed part 
of the praetorian cohorts, and had the espe- 
cial care of the emperor's person, 

SPE'CULUM (sdroirrpou, lioirrpov, Im- 
Trrnov): a mirror, a looking-sla^a 



SPiRA. 299 

The looking-glasses of the ancients were 
UEuaily made of metal, at first of a composi- 
tion of tin wid copper, hot afterwards more 
frequently of silver. 

The ancients seem to have had glass mii^ 
rorsalso like ours, consistine of a glass plate 
covered at the back with a tfiin lea? of metal. 
They were manufactured as early aa the time 
ofPliny at the celebrated glass-houses at Si- 
don, but they roust have been inferior to those 
of metal, since they never came into general 
use, and are never mentioned by ancient wri- 
ters among costly pieces of furniture, where- 
as metal mirrors frequently are. 

Looking-glasses were generally small, and 
Buchascould be carried in thehand. Inataad 
of their being fised so as to be hung against 
the wall or to stand upon the table or floor, 
they were generally held by female slaves 
before their mistresses when dressmg. The 
general form of looking-glasses is shown in 
the following wood-cut. 




SPl'CTJLUM. [Hasta.] 

SPINDLE. [FusDS.] 

SPIRA (anewa). the base of a column. In 
the Tuscan and the Roman Doric the base 
consisted of a single ronit, sometimes sut- 
moimted by an astragal, fn the Ionic and 



nonly c. 



or! divided by two icotiae. The upper innxs 
vas often fluted, and surmounted by an aatra- 
!al, as in the lell-hand figure of the foUotvinE 
vood-cnt, which shows me form of the base 
n the Ionic or Attic temple of Panops on the 
lissus. The right-hand figure in the same 
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SPO'MA. Four words arc commonly < 
ployed to denote booty taken in war, Prae 
JUamUaae, jE^uine, SpoZio. Of these, Pra 
bears the most compreheiisiTe meaning, be 
nsed for plundei of eiety description. Ma 
biae would seem stricCly to sienifr that p . . 
tion of the spml which iell to the shure olthe 
commander-m-chief, ibe proceeds of which 
were frequently applied to the erection -' 
some public budding. Exuviae indicates i 
ibing stripped from the person of a foe, wl 
Spolia, propetly speaking, ought to be c 
fined to armour and weapons, although both 
words are apphed loosely lo trophies, such 
as chariots, standards, lieahs of ships, and the 
like, which might be preserved and displayed. 
Spoils collected on the battle-field ailer an 
engagement, or found in a captureil town, 
were employed to decoral« the temples of the 
gods, triumphal arches, porticoes, and "' 

E laces of public resort, and sometimes in tne 
our of eilreme need served to arm the peo- 
ple ; but those which were gained by individ- 
ual prowess were considered the undoubted 
properly of the successful combatant, and 
were exhibited in (he most conspicuous nart 
of his dwelling, being hang up in the a 
suspended from the door<po5ts, or arranged 
in the vestibulum, vnilh appropriate inscrip 
tions. Thay were regarded as peculiarly sa 
cred, so that even if the house was sold thi 
new possessor was not permitted to remori 
them. But while on the one hand it wai 
unlawful to remove spoils, so it was foibiddei 
to rrpJace or r^poiVthem when they had lallei 
down or become decayed through age; thi 
object of this regulation being doubtless tc 
guard against the frauds of false pretenders. 
Of all spoils the most impoilant were lh( 
apolia opima, a term applied to those onlj 
which the command et-m-chief of a Romai 



army stripped in a field of battle from the 
leader of the foe. Plutarch espressly asserts 
that Roman history up lo his own time af- 
1-...J.J t... .1. 1__ of the spetia 






ibyft. 



ulus from Aero, king of the Cae: „ 

second by Aulus Cornelius Cossus from Lar 
Tolumnius, king of the Veienles, the third 
by M. Claudius Marcelius from Viridomarus, 
kiTig of the Gaesatae. In all these cases, in 
accordance with tho original institution, the 
oils were dedicated to Jupiter Ferelrins, 
SPONSA, SPONSUS, SPONSA'LIA. 

[MiTBlUOSlUH, p. 213,] 
SPO'RTULA. InthedayaofRomanfree- 
— ''-'- '- ■■■- '--^'' of testifying 

, .lour, atid eaco 
',a of public resort when he went abroad. 
AS an acknowledgment of these courtesies, 
some of the number were usnally invited to 
partake of the evening meaL After (he ei- 
tine tion of liberty, the presence of such guests, 
who had now lost ail political importance, 
was soon regarded as an irksome restraint, 
while at Ilie same time many of the noble 
and wealthy were unwilling to sacrifice the 
pompous display of a numerous body of re- 
tainers. Hence the practice was introduced 
ipire of bestowing on each client 
jsented himself for his morning 



and compeus. 



under the er 

when he pi 

of food ai- 

1 for the occasional invita 

„_._. Jupper(cMnoree(n), and this 

dole, being carried off in a Utile basket pro- 
vided for the purpose, received the name of 
sjHtrtula. For the sake of coavenience it soon 

1 ..J gj^j, ^^ equivatenl in mo- 

, , iblished by general usage 

being a bundled quadrantes. The donation 
-- money,however,did notenlirely supersede 
e spoitula given in kind, for we find m Ju- 
nal a lively description of a great man's 
.stibule crowded with dependents, each at- 
tended by a slave bearing a portable kitchen 



great numbers of the lower orders di_ 
their whole sustenance, and the funds for 
ordinary expenditure, oiclusively from this 



!s by taking ac 



.. ^ of the oBtet 
rich and vain, 

STA'DIUM (i rrriiSioi and rb crdSiov), a 
Greek measure of lenglli, and tho chief one 
used for itinetaiy distances. It was equal to 
600 Greek or 625 Roman feet, or to 125 Ho- 
Boes ; and the Roniaii mile contained 9 
Hence the Eia<iium contabed COS 
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.STADIUM, 
feet 9 inches Englisti. This standard pre- 
vailed tliTOUghout Greece, under tlie name of 
the Olympic stadium, so called because it 
was the exact length of the stadium or foot- 
race course at Olympla, measured between 
thepillarsatthetwoestremitiesofthecoutae, 

temporaneoua with the formation of the sta- 
dium at Oljmpia when the Olympic games 
were revived by Iphitus (b. c. B94 or 828), 
This dislanije donbleii formed the (SiaijAof, 
the JTTTriJiov was i stadia, and the io'Aixoc is 

r— i 1 




A day's journey by land was reckoned at 
200 or ISO stadia, or for an army 150 stadia. 

The stadium at Olympiawas used not only 
for the foot-race, but also for the other con- 
testa which were added to the games from 



similar form with the sladiuni, but larger: 
this was called the Hippodrome (IjmdSpofioc)- 
The name stadium was also given to all other 
places throughout Greece, wherever games 
wete celebrated. 

The stadium was an oblong area terminated 
at one end by a straight line, at the other by 
a semicircle having the breadth of the sta- 



le Rome 



stofG 



the form of the stadiufo was often modified, 
BO as to resemble the amphitheatre, by making 
both its ends semicircular, and by surrounding 
it with seats supported by vaulted masonry. 
as in the Roman amphitheatre. The Ephe- 
sian stadinm still has such seats round a por- 
tion of it, A restoration of this stadium is 
given in the preceding wood-cut, copied from 
Kranae. 

A is the boundary wall at the aphesjs, 77 feet 
deep ; B C the sides, and D the semicircular 
end, of the same depth aa A ; F F the area ; 
b b pieces of masonry jutting out into the area ; 
ee the entrances ; from o to P is the length of 
an Olympic stadium. 

STANDARDS, MILITARY. [Sion* 

MiLlTiHIAj 

STATER (orar^p), which means simply 
a standard (m this case both of weight and 
more particularly of money), was the name 
of the principal gold c " ' " ' ' ' 



by Croesus, an 

terially from th 

current in Greece, and which was equ 

vifighi to ftus drachmae, and in ralm to tu 



mutR3s, 6d. 
In calculating the value of the stater in our 
_.oney the ratio of gold to silver loust not bo 
overlooked. Thus the staler of Alejander, 
which we have valued, according to the pre- 
ient worth of gold, at U. 3s. 6d„ passed for 
wenty drachmae, vr' ' ' 



of silver, were worth onl 
18j, 3d. But the former is the true worth i 
the slater, the difference arising &om th 
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Tha, 



STATIO'NES. rC*STR*, p. TO. 
STATOR, a public servant, who 
the Roman mBgistrates in Ibe j 
ilotes seem to have derived 11 
of them 



froin standm|; by the $id< 

and thus being at hand 

coiumandB ; they appear to hate been chiefly 

employed in carrying letters and messages. 

STILUS or STYLUS is in aU probability 
the same word with the Greek crruiof, and 
conreys the general idea of an object taper- 
ing like an architectural column. It signi- 

I, resembling a pen- 
, . sed for writing upon 
waied tablets. At one end It was Bbarpened 
T« a point for scratching the<characters upon 
the wax, while the other end, being ttat and 
circular, served to render the surface of the 
tablets smooth again, and so to obliterate 
what had been written. Thus, verlere siiium 



STOLA. 

The word stipendiarius is al 
son who receives a fiied salary 

'sTIPE-NDIUM, a pension or: 
pan and ' ' ' ' 




moans M trase, and hence (a correcl. The sly- 
iue was also termed graphiiaii, and the case 
in which it was kept graphiarium, 

2. A sharp stake or epike placed in pitfalls 
before an entrenchment, to embarrass the 



besof iheRoi 

nated, us bein^ subject to tlie payment of a 
tixed money'tribute, ilipendiKm, in contradis- 
tinction to the vectigales, who paid a certain 
portion as a tenth or twentieth of the produce 
of tbeir lands, their cattle, or customs. The 
word iiipendhim was nsed to signify the tribute 



10 signify the t 
iposed lor and 



I«iid. as It was originally imposed lo 
■wards appropriated to the purpose 
ing! the Roman soldiers with pay. The i 



ipplie 



and Bead 
datKom 



thee 



ipper m 



giving pay to 
[oduced till 



not paid regularly, its 

ferted to this year, in e. c. auj a certain 
amount of pay was assigned to the knights 
also, or EqoiTEa, p, 139. This, however, had 
reference to the citizens who possessed an 
equestrian fortune, but had no oorse (a/tnii 

Sbliais) Bsaigned to them by the state, for it 
d always been customary lot the knights of 

mon treasury, in the shape of an allowance for 
the purchase of a horse, and a yearly pension 
of 2000 assesfor its keep. [Ass EntiESTSE ; 
Aes HoBDEiBiuH.] In the time of the re- 
public the pay of a legionary soldier amounted 

double, and an eques or horseman triple. Po- 
lybius slates, that foot soldiers also received 
in com every month an allowance (demouum) 
of } of an Attic medioinua. Of about 2 bush- 
els of wheal ; the horsemen 7 medimni of bar- 
ley and two of wheat. The infimtry of the 

man : the horsemen Ij medimni of wheat and 
S of barley. But there was this difietence. 
that the allied forces received their allowancea 
as a gratuity ; the Roman soldiers, on the con- 
trary, had deducted from their pay the money 
value of whatever they received, in com, ar- 
mour or clothes. Tliere was indeed a law 
Eassed by C. Gracchus, which provided that 
esides their pay the soldiers should receive 
from the treasury an allowance ibr clothes ; 
but this law seems either to have been repealed 
or to have fallen into disuse. The pay was 
doubled for the legionaries by Julius Caesar 
before the civil war. He also gave them corn 
whenever he had the meanSj without any re- 
strictions. Under Augustus It appears to have 
been raised to 10 asses a day (three times tha 
original sum). It was still further increased 
by Domitian. The praetorian cohorts received 
twice as much as the legionaries. 

STOLA, a female dress worn over the tu- 
nic : it came ss low as the ancles or feet, and 
ind the body by a girdle, leav.> 



didnc 



■ethe 



oad folds. The ti 
" w the k 
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. . the tunic nnd 
thai the latter al- 







lien oles, entmsted w 
of all warlikfl ptepar 



wllh the war department of the i 
'evied and enlist^ the soldiers, either person- 
illy, or with the assiatancB of the taxiatchs. 
They wore entrgeled with the collection and 

^ageoienl of the properly taxes {clc^optU) 

;d for the purpose ufwr- - ■■ -' 



sided over the courts of jOBtice in wh 
disputes connected Tvith this subjee 



T tho 



The Btola 
the Roman i 
Boman men. 

allowed to wear it, but oi 
toga ; and accordingly Hi 
TKotntna in contradistinction to Ihe logaia. Foi 
the same teason,women who had been divorc- 
ed from their husbands on account of adultery, 
were not allowed to wear the stola, but only 

STOVES. FDoMns, p. 127.] 

STRA.TE'Gt'SCorparjJi'Of), general. This 
office and title seem to naye been more es- 
pecially peculiar to the democratic states of 
ancient Greece : we read of them, for instance, 
at Athens, Tarentnra, Syracuse, Argos, and 
Thurii ; and when the tyrants of the Ionian 
cities in Asia Minor were deposed b^ Aris- 
tagocas, he establishe-J strate^ in iheir ro"~ 

The strategi at Athens were institi 
after the remodelling of the constitutor 
Clislheoes. to discharge the duties which 
in former limes been performed either by 
king or the archon polemarchos. They v 
ten in number, one for each of the ten tribes, 
and chosen by the anffrages (xi'poTovia) of 

e people. Before entenng on their duties. 



theyw 



ion of their character; and no on* 
to the office unless he had iegili 
en, and was possessed of landed 



rarchs. They had the power of convening ei- 
traordinary assemblies of the i>eople m casea, 
'' smergency. But their most important trust 
lS the command in war, and it dependeit 
upon circumstances to how many of the num- 



also was there associated with them, 

iccordmg to the ancient custom, his vole 

... council of war was equal to that of any 

of the generals. Usually, however, three only 

- sent out; one of these (rpfrof aiiTdc) 



The Acl 

vening a general assembly of the league on 
eittaordinary occasions, 
Greek writers on Roman affairs give the 

STRENA-^presBntg^enonafestiveday, 
and for the sake of good omen. It was chiefly 
applied to a new year's gift, to a present made 
on the calends of January. In accordance 
with a senatnsconsultum, new year's gifts had 
to be presented to Augustus in the c^itol, 

STRIGIL. [Balnedh', p. 49.] 

STKO-PHlUM (Tuij-io, ToiviiSiov, uirfi- 
dEojuof), a girdle or belt worn by women 
round the breast and over the inner tunic or 
chemise. It appears to have been usually 
made of leather. 

STUPRUM. [Anni-TEBiuii.] 

SUBSIGNA-Nl, privileged soldiers in the 
time of the empire, who fought under a stand- 
ard by tnemselves, and did not form part of 
the legion. They seem to have been the 
same as the vexUlarii. 

SUFFRA-GIA SEX. [EquiTES. p. 137.] 

SUFFRA'GIUM, a vote. At Athens the 
voting in the popular assemblies and the 
"""" ".ipe was either by show of hands 
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304 SUPPLICATIO. 

(X^ifiOTOvla) or by ballot (iM^r), It is com- 
monly supposed that at Rome the people 
ware always polled in the comitia by word of 
moHth, till the passing of the leges tabellariae 
abont the raiddls of the second centnry be- 
fore Christ, when the ballot by means of tab- 
ellae was introduced, [Tabelli.] It ap- 
pears, however, that tlie popular assemblies 
voted by ballot, as well as byword of mouth, 
long before the passing of the leges labella- 
riae. but that instead of using labeltae, they 
employed stones or pebbles (tbs fireek i^oi). 



d that 



^ived li 



white and the other black, the former lo be 
used in the approval and the latter in the 
condemnation of a measure. The voting by 
word of mouth seems to have been adopted 
in elections and trials, and the use of pebbles 
to have been confined to the enactment and 
repeal of laws. The word m^fragium may 
possibly be allied with suffrago, and have sig- 
nified originally an ankle-bone or knuckle- 
bone. Onthepassingoflhe leges tabellariae 
the voting with stones or pebbles wept out of 
use. For furiber particulars with respect t« 
the voting in the comitia, see Comitia ; Di- 
niBiTORGs ; SiTULA ; Tibelli ; Leges Ta- 



5 had the pis auffragiij 



I the 



ilffii™ 



SUGGESTUS, means in genBral any ele- 
vated place made of mateiiali heaped up 
Irul' and gera), and is specially applied: 1. 
To tlie stage or pulpit from which the orators 
addressed the people in the comitia. [Ros- 
- TEA.] 2. To the elevation from which a gen- 
eral addressed the soldiers. 3. To the ele- 
vated seat from which the emperor beheld 
the public games, also called m^ultun. [Cu- 

StlN-illAL. [HOEOLO 
SUOVETAURIXIA, 
S77; LusTHATio, p. W6; and wood-cut c 
p, 286.1 
SXITPARUM, [Navis, p. 224.1 
SUPPER. [Coena; Deipnon.'] 
SUPPLICATIO, a solemn thanksgiving 
or supplication to the gods, decreed by the 
senate, when all the temples were opened, 
and the statues of the gods frequently placed 
in pnblio upon conches (fuiwnoria), to which 
the people oAered up their thanksgivings and 
prayers. " "' ' •—•■• 



1. I 



. „ uaUy decreed _. 

in as official intelligence of the victory bad 
;n rppelved by o iPtter from the genetol — 



SYCOPHANTES, 
command. The number of days during which 
it was to last was proportioned to the import- 
creed for only one day, but more commonly 
for three or live days. A supplication of ten 
days was first decreed m honour of Pompey 
_. .u — inclusion of the war with Mithiadales. 
of fifteen days after the victory over 
the Beigae by Caesar, an honour which had 
never been granted to any one before. Sub- 
sequently a stipplicalio of iwent); days was de- 
creed after hie conquest of Vercingetorix. A 
supplicatio was usually regarded as a prelude 
~ ~ triumph, but it was not always followed 
one. This honour was conferred upon 
,-3ro on account of his suppression of the 
conspiracy of Catiline, which had never been 
decreed to any one before in a civil capacity 
(rogn/K«). 

2. A suTijgh'can'ff, a solemn supplication and 
humiliation, was also decreed in times of pub- 
lic danger and distress, and on account of 
prodigies, to avert the aoger of the gods. 

SWORDS. [Qnmus.] 

SYCOPHANTES (ovio^unjc). At an 
early period in Attic history a law was made 
prohibiting the eiportation of figs. Whether 
It was made in a time of dearth, or through 
the foolish policy of preserving to the natives 
' most valuable of their productions, we 
inot say. 11 appears, however, that the 
taw continued in Uirce long after the cause o[ 
its enactment, or the general belief of its Hlil- 
ity, had ceased to eiist ; and Attic fig-grow- 
ers exported their fruit in spil« of prohibitions 
and penalties. To inform agamst a man for 
so doing was considered harsh and veiatious ; 
as all people are apt to think that obsolete 
statutes may be mfringed with impunity. 
Hence the term avKo^vTav, which original- 



.ignified ta layi 
JOT exporting figs, came lo oe 
natured, malicious, groundk 



applied to all iU- 



Sycophania in the time of Aristophanes 
and Demosthenes designated a person of a 
peculiar class, not capable of being described 
by any single word in our language, hut welt 
nnderstood and appreciated by an Athenian. 
He had not much in common with onr lyca- 
phant, but was a happy compound of ihe 

ngvs, liar, and slanderer. The Athenian law 
permitted any citizen (rdw ^ov^Sikvov) to 
give information against public offenders, and 
prosecute them in courts of justice. It was 
the policy of the legislator to encourage the 
detection of crime, and a reward (such as 
half the penalty) was frequently given to the 
successful acoiiser. Such a power, with 
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such a temptalion, was likely [o be abased, 
unless checked by the force of public opiciou, 
or the vigilance of the judicial ttibunala. 
Uufortunalely. the character of Ibe Athenian 
democracy and the temper of the judges fur- 
nished additional inceiiliiiea to the informer. 
Eminem statesmen, orators, generals, magis- 
trates, Hnd all persona of wealth atid influ- 
ence were regarded with jealousy by the 

the mora fees accm^ to the judges, and 
fines and confiscations enriched the public 
treasury. The prosecutor therefora in public 
rouses, as well as the plaintifT m ciTil, was 
looked on with a more favourable eye than 
the defendant, and the chances of success 



ressary to go to tA , 
legal proceedings. The 

. _. glad to compromise the 

cause, and the conscious delinquent to aver 
the threat of a prosacution, by paying a sun 
of money lo his opponent. ThriTing inform 
ei3 found it not ve^ difficult to procure wit 
nesses, and lbs profits weta divided betweer 

. SYMPCSIUM (ot^/iirdiTfoi', comisiD/w, con 
vii!nu«), a drinking-patty. The jj/mpouW 
must be distinguished from the dcipamt {Set 
ffvw), for though drinking almost always fol 
lowed a dinner-party, yet the former was re 
garded as entirely distinct from the latter, 
was regulated by different customs, and fre 
quently received the addition of many guests 
who were not present at the dinner, tor th 
Greeks did not usually drink at their dinner . 
and It was not till the conclusion of the meal 
that wine was Introduced. 

Symposia were very frequent at Athens. 
Their enjoyment was heightened by agree- 
able conversation, by the introduction of 
music and dancing, and by games and smuse- 

T mpo of Pkito and Xenophon give 

1 ea of such entertainments at 

A T name itself shows, that the 

m rinking was the main object of 

mpos wine from the juice of the 

gr i Of /inifivof) was the only drink 

the Gteeks, with the eiception 
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flowers. A master of the revels [upj;(ju r^f 
:(0f, miiiJioclapxoc, or (laatliTi;) was 



commands the w . , 

obey, and who regulated the whole older of 

■' '-inment, proposed the mnusemenls, 

-_ ^ame practice prevailed among Ihe 
Romans, and their aymposiarch was called 
-ex Cm«i,£, or tbe Arbiier Bi- 

mice was generally determined 

by the throwing of astragali or tali. The 
proportion in which the wine and water were 
""■ — "■ '^TOd by him, and al" ■" ■" 



rally c 



sympos; 



ch of lb 






i. for i 



, and to drink- 

iered a characteristic of I 
re was made in a targe i 



invariably mixed 



:o the dritiking-cups. 



symposium reclined i 



The cups were always carried round from 
right to left itm Jefid). and the same order 
was observed m the conversation, and in every 
thing that took place in the entertainment. 
The company frequently drank to the health 
of one another, and each did it especially to 

"' vhom he handed the same cup. 

ig the games and amusements by 

symposia were enlivened, it is un- 

, say much here, as most of them 

are described in separate articles in this work. 

gmas or riddles (o/ufy/iara or ypl^oi) were 

ing the most usual and fevonrite modes of 

:rsion. Eachoflhecompanyproposedona 

,um to his right-hand neighbour; if ha 

ed it, he was rewarded with a crown, a 

garland, a cake, or sotnething of a similar kitid, 

and sometimes with a kiss ; if he failed, he 

had to drink a cup of uamixed wine, or of 

win* mixed with salt water, at one draught. 

at symposia, and was played at in various 

ways. [COTTABOS.1 

Representations of syrnposia are very com- 

reciined on each couch (k^i'ij), as is eiplain- 

persons on one couch, as in the annexed cut. 
The guests are represented reclining with 
their left arms rosling on striped pillows. 
Three of them are holding the small drinking- 
cup called catix by the Romans (««?.;? by the 
Greeks), suspended by one of the handles to 
the fore-finger ; the fourth holds a phiola (ipUi- 
2.11), and the fifth a phiala in one hand and a 
drinking-horn or rhylm tJivTOv) in the other. 
In the middle, Camos is beating the tympa- 

A drinking-party among the Romans was 

I sometimes called ceavivium, but the word co- 

BiiMslio more nearlycotrespondslo the Greek 

I symposium, [Comissatio,] -The Romans, 
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SYNTflESlS. 



(Hwno), which they fr 
public anil I 



itly prolonged ilu- 1 
in me laier limes of ihe re- those of the Greeks, and have 
the empire. Their customs \ tally noticed aboTe. 




SY-NDICUS (awdiKoc) an orfwcaie, is be- 
qnently used as synonymous with the word 
jrafgDTUs {awijyopof), lo denote any one who 
pleSds the cause erf OQOlher, whether in a 
court of justice or elsewhere, but was pecu- 
liarly applied to those orators who were sent 
hy the state to plead the cause of their coun- 
tryoien before a foreign tribunal. Aesohines, 
for eiample, was appointed to plead before 
the Ampnictyonio council on the enbjcct of 
the Delian temple; but a certain discovery 
bating been made, not very creditahle to his 
patriotism, the court of Areopagns took Upon 
theuiselTes to remove him, and appoint Hy- 
perides in his stead. There were other sj/n- 



than as advocates, though they probably de- 
rived their name from ihe circumstance ol 
their being appointed to protect the interests 
of the state. These were e jlraordinary func- 
tionaries, created from tune to time to eier- 
in disputes concerning con. 



fiscaled properly. 
SY'NTHESIS, a garment fn 



e, on account of its many folds 



The synthesis appears to have 





its use at 












>yment. 






t was usually dyed with so 
was not white, like the toga. 







SYRINX ioipiyi), the Pan's pipe, or 
Pandean pipe, was Uie appropriate musical 
nstrnment of the Arcadian and other Grecian 
ihephetds, and was regarded by them as the 
nvention of Pan, their tutelary god. When 
■he Roman poets had I 
.hey called it jisiida. 
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SVS3ITIA. 
etal j{ seven hollow stems of cane or reed, 
litteil togeiher by means of wan, having been 
previously cot to the pro[iflr lengths, and ad- 
justed so astufonn an octave; but sometiineg 
nine were admill^d, giving an eijual number 
of notes. A syrini of eight teeds is represent- 

SYKMA (avpua). which properly means 
that which is drawn ot dragged (from oijpu), 
15 applied to a dress with a train. It was 
more especially the name of the dress worn 
by the tragic actors, which had a train to it 
trailing upon the ground. Heoce we lind 
surma used metaphoric3ll<r for tragedy itself, 

sySSl'TIA {avaaiTia). The custom of 
taking the principal tneal of the day in pub- 
lic prevailed extensively amongst the Greeks 
from very early ages, bat more particularly in 
Crete and at Sparta. 

The Cretan name for the syssitia was jln- 
drria {ivipeia), the singular of which is used 
' the building or public hati where 

, given. This title affords of itself 

ifficient indication that they were confined 
to men and youths onW. All the adult citi- 
zens partook of the public meals amongst the 
Cretans, and were divided into companies or 
" messes." cMed hetaeriaei^lTaipiai), or some- 
times andreia. The syssitia of the Cretans 
were distinguished by simplicity and tempe- 
rance. They always sal at (heir tables, even 
in later times, when the custom of reclining 
had been introduced at Sparta. 

In most of the Cretan cities, the expenses 
of the syssitia were defrayed out of the reve- 
nues of the public lands, and the tribute paid 
by the perioeci, the money arising from which 
! applied partly to the service of the gods. 
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the individual was required to send a present to 
his table. Each person was supplied with a 
cup of mixed wine, which was filled again 
when required: but drinking to excess was 
prohibited at Sparta as well as in Ctete. The 
repast was of a plain and simple character, 






10 difference bi 






respect there might 1 
the rich and the poor. 
. The Spartan syssitia were in the main so 
similar to those of Crete, that one mas said to 
be borrowed from the other. They differed 
from the Cretan in the following respects. 
The eipensea of the tables at Sparta were 
not defrayed out of the public revenues, but 
every head of a family was obliged to contrib- 
ute a certain portion at his own cost and 
charge ; those who were not able to do so 
were excluded from the public tables. The 
gueslBWeredivided into companies, generally 
of fifteen persons each, and all vacancies 
were filled up by ballot, IQ which unanimous 
consent was indispensable for election. No 
persons, not even the kings, were escused 
Irom attendance at the public tables, except 
for some satisfactory reason, as when engaged 



(^eidirii) was settled by law. The principal 
dish was the black broth {/itla^ fw/^^), with 
— ■:. Moreover, the entertainment was en- 

sied by cheerful conversation, though on 

public matters. Singing also was frequently 
introduced. The arrangements were under 
the superintendence of the poiemarchs. 



the comitia, if the business was the passing 
of a law, each citizen was provided with two 
labellae, one inscribed V. R, I. e. Uii Rogas, 
" I vote for the law," the other inscribed A. 
.-, e. AitiqM, " I am for the old law." tf the 
business was the election of a magistrate, each 
citizen was supplied with only one tablet, on 



tnen placed a mark {puntCmi) against the one 
for whom he voted, whence pancia are spoken 
of in the sense of votes. For further particu- 
lars respecting the voting in the comitia, see 
DutiBiTORES and Situla, 

The judices were provided with three ta- 
bellae : one of which was marked with A, i, e. 
Abanlno, " I acquit ;' the second with C, i, «. 
Condemm, " I condemn ;" and the third with 
N, L, i. I, Aon iijusi, ■' It is not clear to me," 
The lirsl of these was called Tabella absoinla- 
ria. and the second Tabella damtuUaria, and 
hence Cicero calls the former Ultra laliUaria, 
and \he\al\er Ultra Irislia. [Leqee Tibelu- 

The annexed cut is taken from a coin, in 
vhicha man is represented in the act of plac- 
■ •■ Ved with the letter A (i. e. 
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TABELLA'RIUS.alettBr-carrier. . 
Roinang had no public post, they were lAliged 
to employ special meEsengere, who were ca" 
ed TabtUarii, to convey their letters (taUlIi 



TABLES. [Mens. 

TABLI'NUM. [Dc 

'BULAE. This 



J. 135.} 



d proper y 
plants or boards, whence it is applied .... 
eral objects, as gaming-tables, pictures, but 
more especially to tablets used for writing. 
Generally, labtdae and tabetlae signify waven 
tablets (bjudai ceraint), which were thin pieces 

of wood, UBuallj of an cAlong shape, ■■ 

over with wai (cm.). The wai was . .. 
on by roeans of the stilus. These tabulae 
were sonietimes made of ivory and 
wood, but generally of Ihe wood of 
common tree, as the beech, fir, &c 
outer sides of the tablets consisted merely of 
Ihe wood; it was onl^ the inner side! ' 
were coveted over with wai. They 
fastened together at the back by mea . ._ 
wires, which answered the purpose of hinges, 
BO that they opened and shut like our books ; 



vo, threi 



. There w 



led together in the above-men- 
tionea manner. Two such tablets were call- 
ed diplydia (Sln'n)x<i')i which merely means 
"twice-folded" {from jrrtaou "to fold"), 
whence we have ■n-roicriov, or with the r 
omitted, minriov. The Latin word pugil- 
lara, which is the name frequently given to 
tablets covered with was, may perhaps be 
connected with the same root, though it is 
usually derived from pugiiha, because Ihey 
were small enough to be held in the hand. 
Three tablets fastened ti^ether were called 
trip/yeha ; in the same way we also read of 
pentapli/cha', and of polyptychu or mvilti]itrta 
{cerac). The pages of these tablets were Ire 
quently called by the name of en- u alone 
thus we read of prtma cera, ahera cera tiist 
naoe." " second oase." In tablets contaming 
5, especially wills 
_ . .. ._ _..„__ — ced through with 
holes(/i)ri™iiui),throughwhichatriplelhiead 



letters were frequenliy written upon Ihem, 
which wei« secured by being fastened to- 
gether with packthread and sealed with wai. 
Legal documents, and especially wills, were 
almost always written on waien tablets. 
Such tablets were also used for accounts, in 



icctpti et Expensi), 



tpended (iniufae or cods* 

ebls either wholly or in part. 

The tablets used in voting in the comitia 

id the courts of justice were also called la- 

ilae, as well as tabellae. [TiBeLLA,] 

TABULA'RIUM, a place where the pubUc 

records {tabulae pMkat) viere kept. These 

records were of various kinds, as (or instance 

senatusconsulta, tabulae censoriae, registers 

of births, deaths, of Ihe names of uioae who 

sumed the toga virilia, &c. There were 

irious laboiaria at Rome, all of which were 

temples : we find mention made of tabula- 

ria in the temples of the Nymphs, of Lucina, 

of Juventus, of Ubitina, of Ceres, and more 

especially in that of Saturn, which was also 

"le poblic treasury. 

TAGUS (royiif), a leader or genera 

lore especially the nameo'-'-- — -'- — 

' the Thessalians. He 



10 of the military le 



call- 



— .__ passed, and upon which 

s Ihen placed. This ■-■-—j-' ■- 

Inst forgery, and if 



intended to . 



guar 



where great length w 



tiig (0aai?iei^), His command was of a 
military rather than of a civil natare, and be 
sems only lo have been appointed when 
lere was a mar Or one was apprehended. 
I'e do not know the eitent of the power 
hichthe Tagus possessed conalitationally, 
or the lime for which he held the office ; 
probably neither was precisely fixed, and de- 
pended on the circumstances of the times and 
'Se cbataeler of the individual. 

TALA-RIA, small wings fiied to the an- 
kles of Mercury, and reckoned among his 
attributes. In many works of ancient art 
■'•"y are represented growing from bis ankles 
if they were a part of hia bodily frame; 
mute frequently they are attached to him 
a part of his dress, agreeably to the de- 
ption of the poets ; and this is cc**"-*""'- 
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in weight, 



TALKNTUM. 
done b); representmg him with saodals, wMcb 
have wings fastened lo tlieni im eacli side ovec 
thij aniiles. But there is -a most beautiful 
bronze statue of this diviiil'> m the rouaenm 
at Naples, in which the ii: i^t, instead of the 
sole of 3 sandal, has maiKt the atraps unite 
in a rosette under the middle of the foot, evi- 
dently intending, by thts elegant device, to 
represent the messenger of the gods as borne 
through space without touching the gronnd. 

"■"tALA-SSIO, [M.TR1M0N1UM, p. 31 1.] 
TALENTUM(ruAoi/TOT.) meant originally 

a balunce [LiBHs], Ihen the r-'--- ■-'• 

ed, and lastly and coDimonly, 
Ihe lalmi. The Greek system ui muuey, aa 
well as the Ruinan [As], was founded on a 
reference lo weight. A certain weight of sit- 
vet among the Greeks, as of copper among 
the Romans, was used aa a representative of 
a value, which was originally and generally 
that of the metal itself. The talent, there- 
fore, and its divisions, are denominations of 
money, as well as of weighi. 

The Greet system of weights contained 
four principal deocmmations, which, though 
difierent in different times and places, and 
even at the same place for diftercnt etib- 
stances, always bore the same relation lo sack 
other. These were Ihe talent (tuMvtov), 
n'hich was the largest, then the mina Iji-ua). 
the drachma {6pa~(pi), and the obolua (iflo- 
?.dfl. Their relative values are ezh^ted in 
the following table ; — 



idobolusare noticed ui 



A much smaller talent was in use for gold, 
was equal to six Attic drachmae, or about 
z. and 71 grs. It was called the gold lalaxi, 
the Sicilian lalmi, from its being mnch 
sd by the Greeks of Italy and Sicily. This 

curs in Homer. Thisamall talent explains 



eniBm), which we lind i 
the silver Attic talent wa 
with tbis. But the use 
Romans is altogether very 



Latin authors, for 

the word by the 

itioned in the clas- 



Wiiere talents a. . _.. 
sicai writers without any specihcation ol the 
standard, we must generally onderstand the 

TAHJS(a(Trpuj'aAo[),ahuckle-hone. The 
huckle-bones of sheep and goats were used 
10 play with from the earUest times, princi- 
pally by women and children, occasionally 

To play at this game was sometimes called 

objects of^a similar kind were employed; 
and this number is retained among ourselves. 
The following cut, taken from an ancient 
painting, represents a woman, who. having 
thrown the banes upwards into the air, has 
caught three of them on the back of her 




When the sides of the bone were marked 
ith difierent values, the game became one 
■ chance, [Alea; Tkssbea,] The two 
ids were lelt blank, because the bone could 
It rest upon either of them on account of 
J curvature. The four remaining sides 
ere marked with the numbers 1, 3, 4. 6; 1 
id 6 being on two opposite sides, 






TheGi 



and Latin na: 
lovf :— 1, Moviifi«if. niar, Xiof ; laa. Olvi/: 
Vnio, rulturiiu, emit: 3. Tpia;, Temia; 4. 
Ttrpuf, Qiialernia ; 6. 'EJif, ifiTf. K^Of ; 

Two persons played together at this game, 
Dsing four bones, which they threw up into 
the air, or emptied out of a dice-boi, and ob- 
serving the numbers on the uppermost sides. 
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The nnmbEra on the four sidas of thffliur 
bones admitted ofEhicty-fiveiliSbrent combina- 
tions. The lowest tiirow of nil was four aces 
(xiollinwt qiKiluar). Bnt the value of a throw 

bees turned up. The highest in value was 
that called Vsraii, oi jeclm Vntfrmi.in which 
the numbers cast up were all difiereut, the 
sum of them being only fourlaen. It was by 
oblaining this throw that the king of the feast 
was appointed among the Romans t^vMrosi- 
um], and hence It was also called Baalicuii. 
Certain other throws were called bj particu- 
lar names, taken from gods, iUustnous men 
and women, and heroes, Thos the throw, 
consoling of two aces and two trays, making 
Bight, which number, iUie the jaclus Vene- 
reus. could he obtained only once, was de- 

TA MIAE iTOfiiaii, the treasurers of the 
temples and the revenue at Athens. The 
wealthiest of all the temples at Athens was 
that of Minerva in the Acropolis, the treasures 
of which were under the guardiansliip of ten 
lamiae, Vfho were chosen annually by lot from 
the class of penlacosiomedimni, and after- 
wards, when the distinction of classes had 
ceased to exist, from among the weallhir 



Thetr 



s of the 



^j, j...^ _re all united 

iDto one boa^, while those of Minerva remain- 
ed distract. Their treasury, howoTer, was 
transferred to the same place as that of Mi- 
nerva, vii., to theopisthodoniuB of the Parthe- 
non, where were kept not only all the trea- 
sures belonging to the temples, but also the 
state treasure (mrio Jtfnj/iaTO, as contra-dis- 
linguished from Upa), under the care of the 
tteasutera of Minerva, All the funds of the 
state were considered as being in a manner 
consecrated to Minerva, while on the other 
hand the people resetveil to themselves tl 
right of making use of the sacred moneys, 
well as the other property of the temples, if 
the safely of the state should require '' "-" 
menls made to ihe tempk 



8 received by 



..;e, just as public moneys wer 

by the Apodectae; and then the treasurer 
became responsible for their safe custody. 

The treasurer of the revenue {rofiia; 
^TTi/ieilijT^f Tisc KOtvnc JTpocoSnv), waa a mor 
important personage than those last mention 
ed. He was not a mere keeper of money) . 
like them, nor a mere receiver, like the apo- 
dectae ; but a general paymaster, who re- 
ceived through theapodectae all money which 
was to be disbursed for the purposes of "■" " 
odmiiiislration except the property-tai 



paid into the war-office, and the 
tribute from the allies, which was paid to the 
hellenotamiae [HellBnotsmhk], and then 
distributed it in such manner as he was re- 
quired to do by the law i the surplus (if any) 
he paid intoChe war-oBicearthetheoric fund. 
" 3 this person knew all the channels in which 
le public money had to flow, and exercised 
general superintendence over the expendi- 
ire, he was competent lo give advice lo the 
people upon financial measures, with a view 
■- — iprove the revenue, introduce economy, 
revent abuses: he is sometimes called 
._^.jf TOf i!ioiJ(^C£«[, or i in T^g Siouof 
aca;, and may be regarded as a sort of minis- 
■ ir of finance. He waa elected hy vote (xei- 
irovia), and held his office for four years. 
It was capable of being reelected, A law, ' 
oweser, was passed during the adminiatra- 
on of LycurgUB, the orator, prohibiting re- 
"""""'■ is reported 



e held it for the la 



eighty* 






der fictitious names. The power 
cer was by no means free from control ; inas- 
much as any individual was at liberty to pro- 
pose financial measures, or institute crimi- 
nal proceedings for malversation or waste of 
the public funds ; and there was an ivriypa- 
^Et»t T^C dioiif^freuf appointed to check the 
accounts of his superior. Anciently there 
were persons called Porittae (Tropiarai}, who 
appear to have assisted the tamiae in some 

The money disbursed by the treasnrer of 
the revenue was sometimes paid directly lo 
the various persona in the employ of ihe gov- 
ernment, sometimes through subordinate pay 
oflices. Many public functionaries had their 
own paymasters, who were dependent on the 
treasurer of the revenue, recelBina their funds 
from him, and then distributing tliem in their 
respective depattmenla. Such were the Tpc 

BpOTTDiOi, TtiJOTTOiOf, iJojTOlof, TQ(>p07rOH)l, 

trre/KXiiral vcupluv. who received through 
their own tamiae such sums as they required 
from time lo time for the prosecution of their 
works. The payment of the judicial fees 
was made by the Colacretas IxuXoK^erai), 
which, and the providing for the meals in the 
Prjrlaneum, were the only duties that re- 
mained to them after the establishment of 
the apodectae by Clesthenes. The tamiae 
of the sacred vessels (i^j- UapiXov and r^f 
ioKaiiivlac) acted not only as treasurers, 
but aa trlerarchs, the expenses (amounting 
for the two ships together to about sixteen 
talental being provided by the state. They 
were elected by vote. Other trierarchs had 
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TEICHOPOII. 
Thewarfund at Atheni (independently of 
the tribute) was prorided from two solirces, 
first, the property-tai (£i(0otju)i and second- 
ly, the aurplus of the yearly revenue, which 
remained afler defraying the eipensea of the 
civil administralion. Of the ten strategi, 
who were annually elected to preside over 
the war departmenl.onH was called erparnyie 
b ijl Tn( rJnnK^CTEiJr. to whoQi the manage- 
ment of the war fund was entrusted. He had 
under him a treasurer, called the TOfiiac tiDv 
BTpaTiaTiKui', who gave out the pay of the 
troops, and defrayed all other expenses in- 

Somuch of the surplHS revenue as was not 
required for the purposes of war. was to be 
paid hy the treaf-' "' •'■" -«"""» ■-i" !>■» 



[Theo 



!i.l 



Lastly^w 

the deini {i^/v^v rat^iai), and those of the 
Iribes (rtuAtiii rafiiai), who had the care of 
iliefun([s belonging to their respective com- 
jnunities, and performed duties analogous to 
ihose of the slate treasurers. The demi, as 
well as the tribes, had their common lands, 
which were usually let to farm. The rents 
of these formed the principal part of their 



, le for 

,^,^^, ...ir each commanded the mfan- 

try of his own tribe, and they were frequently 
called to assist the etralegi with their advice 
at the war-council. In peace Ihey assisted 
the strategi in levying and enlisting soldiers, 
^md seemed to have also assisted the alniltgi 
in the discharge of many of their olher duties. 
The teiiarchs were so called from their 
eommanding laxeis {Tu^tic), whkh 
principal "-' ' 



ii-my. 



e ten ti 



coneequently in a complete Athenian ai 
ten laxds but the number of men cental 
in each would of conreo vary according to 



smaller'division of troops. The fecAHJ (?;0;tof). 

ihe i/Lcia, and the lochagi (;\«i:<i>'oi) were pi 
caiilv appointed by the taxiarchs. 
TEICHOPOII (r£i;j:0!roioO, magistral 



Bar to have been elected by vote (reipo- 
la), one from each tribe, and probably for 

a year. Funds were put at their di ' ' 

whicn ■ ■ ■ • 



pendent . 
They wei 



r of 



prebably fo 
r disposal, fo 
(Tofu'ac) de- 



- liable to render an account (cida- 
n?) of their management of these fonds, and 
also of their general conduct, like Other mag- 
istrates. This office has been invested with 
peculiar interest in modern times, on account 
of its having been held by Demosthenes, and 
its having given occasion to the famous pros- 
ecution of Clesiphon. who proposed Ihat De- 
mosthenes should receive the honour of a 
crown before ho had rendered his account 
according to law. 

TELA {i(rTJt),a loom. Although weaving 
was among the Gieeks and Romans a dis- 
tinct trade, carried on by a separate class of 
persons {iipiivTai, texrorei and lexlrires, liale- 
aaes), yet every considerable domestic estab- 
lishment, especially in the country, contained 
a loom, together with the whole apparatus 
necessary for the working of wool (lanificijim, 
TaXaaia,Ta^amovpyia). [Calathos.] These 
occupalions were all supposed to be carried 
on under the protection of Athena ot Minerva, 
specially denominated £130118 ('Epjfuwj). 
When the farm or the palace was sufficiently 
lai^e to admit of it, a portion of it called the 
hi^m (larun) or lexiriiwi, was devoted to 
this purpose. The work was there principal- 
ly carried on by female slaves (juaiiiiariae), 
under the superintendence of the mistress 01 

Every thing woven consists of two essen- 
tial parts, the watp and the woof, called m 

ma; m Greek (TT^fiow and upoic^. The warn 
was called siainm in Latin (from ifare) on ac- 
'-■■-'— The 
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TELA, 
'dencended" from 
pendejia or p&iiiuia 



fore it waa cut down 
the loom, was called vt. 
tela, becauEe it hung from the 
beam, or jHCuin. These particulsre are all 
clearly eAihiled in the picture of Circe's 
loom given in the foregoing cut. 
We observe in the preceding woodniut, 

verse lixl passing through the warp. A 
Ettai^ht cane was well adapted 



applicalior 



9 clearly expresat 



Ovid in I 

plain weaving it was inserted between the 
threads of the watp so as to divide them 
two portiona, the threads on one side of 
rod alternating with those on the other side 
throughout the whole breadth of the wi 

One of the most ancient forms of the 

with which we are acquainted, and which 
probably differed little from the one used by 
the Greeks and Ramans, is represented in the 



of the spatha, which is drawn at the side of 
the loom. 

Whilst the comparatively coarse, strong, 
and much-twisted thread designed for the 
warp was thus arranged in parallel lines, the 
woof remained upon the spindle [Fuses], 
forming a spool, babbiit, or psn (n^vi}). This 
was either conveyed through Uie warp with- 

to revolve in a shuttle (mdiMl. This rfas 
made of boi hrou^ht from the shores of the 
Euiine, and was jiointed at its extremities, 
that it might easily force its way through the 
warp. AU that is effected by the shuttle is 
the conveyance o' [he woof across the warp. 
To keep every tlir iid of (he woof in its proper 




We observe underneath the jugum a toller, 
which is turned by a handle, and on which 
the web is wound as the work advances. 
The Ihraads of the warp, beffldes being sepa- 

ded into thirty or forty parceb, to each of 
which a Elone is suspended for the purpose of 
keeping the warp in a perpendicular position, 
and tdlowing the necessary play to the strokes 



thread having a 

which a thread . . .. _., ... , , ._._ 

other end being fastened to a straight rod call- 
ed Jidalorium, and in Greek xav^v. The warp, 
having been divided by the arundo, as already 
mentioned, into two seta of threads, all those 
of the same set were passed through the 
loops of the corresponding set of leashes, and 
all these leashes were fastened at their other 
end to the same wooden rod. At least one 
set of leashes was necessary to decussate the 
warp, even in the plainest and simplest weav- 
ing. The number of sets was increased ac- 
cording to the cptnplexity of the pattern, which 
was called bilix or Iritix, di/iiTO!, Tpt/un;, or 
iro/tupirof , according as the number was two, 

•a letas ad- 

the same time, one of whom took in tegular 
succession each separate thread of the warp, 
and handed it over to the other ; the other, as 
she received each thread, passed it through 
the loop in proper order. 

Supposine the warp to have been thus ad- 
justed, and the pen or the shuttle lo have been 
carried through it, it was then decussated by 
Irawing forwards the proper rod, so as to 
:arry one set of the threads of the warp across 
;he test, after which the woof was shot back 
igain, and by the continual repetition of this 
iroceas the warp and woof were interlaced. 

ivhich are occasionally used to fin the tods in 
mch a position as is most convenient to assist 
,he weaver in drawuig her woof across her 
warp. After the woofhsd been wmveyed by 
:he shuttle through the warp, it was driven 
lometiines dcwnwards, as is represented in 
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TELONES. 
the first woOd-cut, but more commonly up- 
wards, as in the second. Two different in- 
etranienls were used in tliis part of the process. 
The simpleet, and probsbiy the most ancient, 
was in the form of a large wooden sword (sjia- 
(Aa, (Tirdftj). This instnimenl is reprssentsd 
in the second cut. 

The spatha was, however, in a great de- 
gree superseded by the comb {pecien, KtpuMi 
the teeth of which were inserted between the 
threads of the warp, and thus made by a forci- 
ble impulse W drive the threads of the woof 
close together. 

The lyre, the favourite musical instrument 
ofthe Greeks, was only known to the Romans 
as a foreign invention. Hence they appear Co 

, have described its parts by a comparison vnth 
the loom, with which they were familiar. The 

' terms Jugmi and stamina vieTe transferred by 
an obvious resemblance from the latter to the 
jbrmer object ; and, although they adopted into 
their own language the Greek word plsctnm, 
they nsed the Latin jweloi to denote the same 
thing; not because the mstrament used in 
striking the lyte '" " '■' ■• ■" "'■'"'' 



1 appea 



right hi 



, and in 



:rtedb< 



the lyre, as the comb was between the 
stamina of the loom. 

TELO'NES (7-fAcJn?c), a farmer of the 
public taies at Athens, . The taies were let 
by auction to the highest bidder. Companies 
often look them in the name of one person, 
who was called apxuVTli "i TelavapxnC' ""il 
was their representative to the state. Sure- 
ties were required of the farmer for the pav- 
ment of his dues. The office was frequently 
undertaken by resident aliena, citizens not 
hkiogit, on account of the veiations proceed- 
ings to which it oflen led. The farmer was 
armed with considerable powers: he carried 
■ with him hla books, searched for contraband 
or uncustomed goods, watched the harbour, 

fling, or unlawful and clandestme sales; 
rought a phasii (0ii<T(f ) or other legal process 
against those whom he suspected of defraud- 
ing the revenue ; or even seized their persons 
on some occasions, and took them before the 
magifitrate. To enable him to perform these 
duties, he was exempted from military ser- 
vice. Collectors {isXoycU) were sometimes 
employed by the farmers ; but frequently the 
farmer and the collector were the same per- 



The taxes were let by the 
(iroX^roi), acting under the anthority of the 
senate. The payments were made by the 
farmer on stated prytaneias in the senate- 
housB. There wasusualiy one paymentmade 



in advance, KpoKaTa^oTJ), and one or tnore 
afterwards, called jrpa;KiiTdffXri/ia. Upon 
any default of payment, the farmer became 
df inuu, if a citizen, and he was liable to be im- 



was not paid by the expirati ._ .. _._ 

pr^laneia, it was doubled; and if not then 
paid, his property became forfeited to the state, 
and proceedings to confiscation might be taken 
forthwith. TIpon this subject, see the speech 
of Demosthenes against Timocrates, 

TE-LOS (T^;i04:), a tai. The taies im- 
posed by the Athenians, and collected at home, 
were either ordinary or eitraordinary; The 
former constituted a regular or permanent ' 
source of income 1 thelatter were onlyraised 
m tune of war or other emergency. The oi^ 
duiary taies were laid mostly upon proptrtt/, 
ind upon citiiens iadircctlv, in the shape ot 
.oil or customs; though the resident aliens 
paidapolI-tai(calledyiE™iK(ov),forlhehberty 
of residing at Athens under protection of the 
stale. There was a duty of two per cent 
(^eTTijKOtmr), levied upon all eiports and im- 
ports. An excise was paid on all sales in the 
market (called ijruvla}, though we know not 
what the amount was. Slave owners paid B 
duty of three obols for every siave they kept : 
id slaves who had been emancipated paid 
e same. This was a very productive las be- 
fore the fortification of Decelea by the Lace- 
daemonians. The justice fees {wf/vravela, 
irapdoroaor, &:e.) were a lucrative lai in time 
of peace. 
The eitraordinary taies were the property 
s, and the compulsory services called litur- 
_ es IXiTovpyiat). Some of these last were 
regular, and recurred annually ; the most im< 
portant, the trierarckia, was a war-service, and 
d as occasion required. As these aer- 
re all performed, wholly or partly, a 



"A ,. 

.... flourishing pe- 
riod of the republic, a regular and most impor- 
tant source of revenue. In Olymp.Bl.2,, the 
Athenians substituted for the tribute a duty 
of five per cent (einoor^) on all commodities 
eipotted or imported by the subject states, 
thinking to raise by this means a larger income 
than by direct taxation. This was termina- 
ted by the issue of the Peloponnesian war, 
though the tribute was afterwards revived, on 
equitable principles, under the name of 



rafif. 



e derived by 
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houses or other buildings, 
auction lo pri'Ble persons, i ne 
the lease were engraven on Btoni 
was payable by prytsneiaB. 

These vnrioDS sonrcea of reven 
Bccording to Aristophanes, sn an 
of two thousand lalciils in the n 
jng period of Athenian ompirc. 



Te^eli 



signifii 



and generally " lo pay." Thus Te^of comes 
to mean any paymeol in the nature of a tax 
or duty. The words are connected with taJilen 
in Cerman, and the oJd sense of tale in Englisb, 
and the modem word Ult. Though rt^ 
may signify any payment in the nature of a 
tai or duty, it is more commonly used of the 
ordinary taxes, as customs, &c. InoTclcia 
Bignities tlie right of being tased on llie same 
footing, and having other prirtleges, the same 
as ihe citizens ; a right sometimes granted to 
resident aliens, 'Are^io signifies an exemp- 
tion from taioa, or other duties and services; 
an honour very rarely granted by the Atheni- 
ans. As lo the farming of the taxes, aee Te- 

TEMPLE. [Tbuplcm.] 

TEM PLU M is the same word as the Greek 
TemsMos (ri/i£WDf. from Ti/ivu, to cut off) ; 
for lemplian ivas any place which was circum- 
scribed and separated by the augurs from the 
rest of the land hy a certain solemn formula. 
The technical terms for this act of the au- 
gura are liierare and effari, and hence a tem- 
plamitseIfisaio(t«litern!uie(fffii/i«. A place 
thus set apart and hallowed Dy the augurs 



called lemplnm, as it was marked out and 
separated from the test by the staff of the 
augur. When the augur bad defined thetem- 
pluia within which he intended to make his 
observations, he filed his teht in it ilabtmacu- 
hoK capere), and this tent was likewise called 
(nnjjiun, or more accurately, trmplrnn Tnisaa. 
The place chosen for a lemplnm was gene- 
rally an eminence, and in tho city it was the 
arx, where the filing of a tent does not ap- 
pear lo have been necessary, because here a 

secrated for this purpose. 

Besides this meaning of the word templum 
in the language of the augurs, it also had that 
of a temple in Ihe common acceptation. In 
this case, too, however, the sacred precinct 
within which a temple was built, was alwayr 



impleted b. 



!( #Ukj by the augfira, that 
fanum; the consecration 
be pontiffs, and not until 

« performed or meetings 



place, could s! 

oflhesenaleb __.^ 

then for a temple to be sanctioned by ihe 
gods, whose will was ascertained by the au- 
gurs, and to be consecrated or dedicated by 
the will of man (rjontiffe). Where the sane- 
tion of the gods bad not been obtained, and 
where the mere act of man had consecrated 
a place to the gods, such a place was only a 
lacnim sacrarium, or sacelhnn. The ceremony 
performed by the aiignrs was essential to a 
temple, as the consecration by tho pontiffs 
took place also in other sanctuaries which 
were not templa, but mere aacra or aidei 
aacrae. Thus the sanctuary of Vesta was 
not a templum, but an aedes sacra, and the 
various curiae (Hostilia, Pompeia, Julia) re- 

Juired lo be made templa by the augurs be- 
_)re senatUsconsulta could l>e made m them, 
impossible to determine with certainly in 
* ""ipecta a »-"«"'"— J^ff — ' f— — -- 









differed f 



om the profane land around Ihem , , 

itSijAor or tH mn^a), because every one 
(as allowed to walk in the latter. This sep- 
ration was in early lunes mdicaled by very 

iubsequently-however, they were surround 



iailed Tt^i .,. 
contained, besides 
cred buildings, and 



fd rt^ifof, 



efficient fencef, . . __ 
llpnoc, jrepi8o?.oc). The whole 
closed m such a srcptdoZi -- 
or EOmetunea lepoo ; am 
the temple itself, other s 

sacred ground planted „ , 

Within the precincts of the sacred enclosure 
no dead were generally allowed to be buried, 
though there were some eaceptions to this 
rule, and we have instances of persons being 
buried in or at least near certain temples. 
The rellgJouB laws of the island of Delos did 
not allow any corpses lo be buried within tho 
whole extent of the island, and when this 
law had been violated, a part of the island 
was first purified by Pisistratus, and aubse- 
quently the whole island by the Athenian 
people. 
The temple itself was called vaoc or vcu^, 

were generally placed, that those who en- 
tered the sanctuary to pray or to offer sacri 
fices might first purify themselves. The act 
of consecration, by which a temple ™«o ^'^^'- 
ioaled to a god, was called tipva 
character of the early Greek temp! 



Z% 
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TEiMPLUM. 
dark anil tnyaterioUB, far they had no ivia. 
dowB, and thay received lighl only thronsh 
the door, which was very large, or from 
lamps bnrning in fhem. Archilecture in the 
coDGtruclion of magnificent temples, huw- 
sver, made great progress even at an earlier 
tioiB than eitber psmtisg or statuary, and 
long before the Persian wars we hear of tem- 
ples of eilraotdinary grandeur and beauty. 
AH temples were built either in an oblong 
or romid form, and were mostly adorned with 
columns. Those of an oblong form had col' 
" "■ ■" ■ ilone {pi-oatybis}, in 



^ ._3 spared in embellishing t.. 

of the gods. The light, which was fort.... 
let in at the door, was now frei]uently let i 
from above through an opening in the middk 
Most of the great templesconaisted of thre 



temple or the habitation ol 



cella thei-e were sometimes (he statues of 
two or more divinitiea, be in the Erechtheum 
at Athens the statnes rf Neptune, Vulcan, 
and Butas. The statues always faced the 
entrance, whiuh was in the centre of the 

"'^"'^'Vascaiieu enog, aiiu wdi 

trade or railings. Som^ „. 

fhich Ci 



^ „. __, )r where the 

worship was connected with mysteries, the 
cella was called ddurov, /ityapop, or ivoK- 
TOpov, and to it only the priests and the 
initiated had access. The hTriaBoSopo^ was 
a building which was sometimes attached to 
the back front of a temple, and served as a 
place in which the treasures of the temple 
were kept, and thus sapplied the place of Sjja- 
avpal. which were attached to some temples. 
Independently of the immense treasures 
contained in many of the Greek temples, 



income, consisted of lands (rEutrt/), either 
fields, pastures, or forests. These lands 
were generally let out to farm, unless they 
were, by some curse which lay on them, pre- 
Tented from being taken into cultivalion. 



while we hear of the building of a temple I 
the same divuiity at a comparatively late 
period. Thus the foundation of a lemple (o 
the old Italian divinity Saturnus, on the 
Capiloline, diil not take place till e, c, 498. 
In the same manner, Quirinus and Uars had 
temples built to them at a late period. Ju- 
piter also had no tempie till the time of An- 
CHs Martius, and the one then built was cer- 
t a W y therefore 

8 among the 

a tars sa T R temples ''of 

late m ns ed the Greek 



J, «, 



tiff T he imroedi- 

VEPIDA-BHJM^'^CBrL'^EiiM.p^wT' 
TERMINA'LIA, a festival in honour of 
the god Terminus, who presided over boun- 
daries. His statue was merely a stone or post 
ftuclt in the ground to distinguish between 
properties. On llie festival the two owners 
of adjacent properly crowned (he statua 
-rith garlands, and raised a ruda altar, on 
'hich they offered up soma corn, honey- 
combs, and wine, and sacrificed a lamb or a 
sucking pig. They concluded with Bingiog 
the praises of the god. The public festival 
inonr of this god was celebrated at the 
sixth mile-stone on the road towards Lauren- 
turn, doubtless because this was oTigiiially 
the extent of the Rjiman territory in Ihat di- 

The festival of the terminalia was celebrated 
on the 23rd of February, on the day before 
tbe Regifugium. The Terminaha was cele- 
brated on the last day of the old Roman year, 
whence some derive its name. We know 
that February was the (asl month of the Ro- 
man year, and that when the intercalary 
month Mercedoniua was added, the last five 
days of February were added to the intercal- 
ary month, making the 23d of February the 
last day of the year. 
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token. 



squan 



cube; i 



The dice used in games of chance were 
'esserae, small squares or cubes, and were 
cnmmonlf made of ivory, bone, or wood. 
They were iiumhered on all the sij sidea. 
like the dice still in use ; and in this respect 
as well as in their form they differed from the 
tali. [Talus.] Whilst four tali were used 
' ■ ^, only three tesserae were anciently 



in pUyiriE, o. 



Objects of the 8»me materials with dice, 
and either formed like them, or of an oblong 
shape, were used as tokens for different mt- 
poses. The teinra hospilalit was the token 
of mutual hospitality, and is spoken of under 
Ho8FiTiD». Thialokenwasprobablyinmany 
cases of earthenware, haTing the head of Ju- 
piter Hospitalis stamped upon it. Tatirac 
frumenlariae and nnmmarieie were tokens given 
at certain times by the Roman magistrates to 
the pooi. m eichangB for which they received 

From the application of this lerm to tokens 
of Tarious kinds, it was transferred to the 
aord used as a token among soldiers. This 
■ " - ■'- ■ -le aO^Sviu' of the 



Befon 



out and passed through the ranks 
thod by which (he soldiers might 
distinguish friends from foes. 

TESTU'DO (xiXuvn). a tortois* 
name liven to seieral other object) 

1. To the Lyra, because it was 
made of a tortoise-shell. 

2. To an arched or vaulted roof. 

3. To a military machine moving upon 
wheels and. roofed over, used in besieging 
cities, under which the soldiers worked iu 
undermining the walls or otherwise destroy- 
ing tham. It was usually covered with raw 
hides, or other materials which could not 
easily be set on fire. The battering-ram 
[AkibsI was frequently placed under a testu- 
do of this kind, which was then called Tiatu- 

lo the covering made by a close body of s.il- 
diers who placed their shields over their heacls 
to secure themselves against the darts of tl<i; 
enemy. The shieldalilted so closely together 
as to present one unbroken surface without 

BO firm that men could walk upon them, and 
even horses and chariots be driven over them. 
A testudo was formed ((Mtedinem/oqere) either 
in battle to ward off the arrows and other 
missiles of the enemy, or, which was more 
frequently the case, to form a protection to 



TETRARCHES. 



Sometimes the shields were disposed in 
such a way as to make (he lestujo slope. 
The soldiers in the first line stood upright, 
those in the second stooped a little, and each 
line snccessively was a little lower than the 
preceding down lo the last, where the sol- 
diers rested on one knee. Such a disposition 
of the shields was called fasiigaia tesivdo, on 
account oS their sloping like the toof of a 
building. The advantages of (his plan were 
obvious: the stones and missiles thrown upon 
the shields rolled off them like water from a 
roof; besides which, other soldiers frequently 
advanced upon them to attack the enemy 
upon the walls. The Ramans were accus- 
tomed to form this kind of testudo, as an ex- 
■ ■' of the ci 




TETRARCHES or TETRARCHA (th- 
rpdpx>i()- This word was originally used, 
according to its etymological meaning, to sig- 
nify the governor of the fourth part of a coun- 
try [Terpapxia or TerpaSapxla). We have 
an eiample in the ancient division of Thes- 
saly into four tettarcbies, which was revived 
by Philip. Each of the three Galhc tribes 
which settled in Galatia was divided into 
four tetrarehies. each ruled by a tettach. 
Some of the tribes of Syria were ruled by 
tetrarchs, and several of the princes of the 
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in the later period of the republic and noder 
the empire, the Romans seem to hare used 
the title (as also those ofelhiarck nad phylareA) 
lo designate those tributaryprinces who were 
not of sufGcient importance to be called 
kings. 

THARGE-LIA I,6apyji7.ta). a feBtival cel- 
ebrated at Athens on the ethand 7th of Thar- 
gelion, in honour of Apollo and Diana. 

The teal festival, or the Thargelia in a 
narrower sense of the word, appears to have 
taben place on the 7th ; and on the preceding 
day, the city of Athens, or rather its inhab- 
" e purified. The " "-'•■"'■ 









on that day. and the one died on behalf of the 
men, and the other on behalf of the women 
of Athens. The name by which these vic- 
tims were designated was phamuui (^opfia- 
soL). It appears probable, however, that thia 
sacrifice did not tahe place annually, but 
only in case of a heavy calamity having be- 
fallen the city, such as the plague, a famine, 
&c. The victims appear to have been crimi- 
nals sentenced to death. 

The second dayof the thargelia was solem- 
nized with a procesdon and an agon, which 

conaisiedofacyclic chorus, performed by 

at the expense of a choragus. The prii 
the victor Li this a^on was a tripod, which 
he had to dedicate in the temple of Apollo 
which had been built by Pisistr--— "- 
this day it was customary for p( 
were adopted into a family to be solemnly 



Athenian theatre was built on a lory 
scalo, and appears to have been con- 
ed with great skill in regard to its 
tic and perspective arrangements. Suh- 

of Greece and Asia Minor, althougli Athena 
as the centre of the Greek drama, and the 
ily place which produced great masletwotks 
L this department of literature. All the thea- 



of Athens. 

and modifications they all resembled oi 

other in the main points, as is seen m lac 

nerous ruins of theatres in various parts 

Greece. Asia Minor and Sicily. The At 

theatre was, lite all the Greek theatres, 

placed in such a manner that the place for 

tatora formed the upper or north- 

and the stage witb all that belonged 



the g 
the phiatria of tbe adoptive parents, 
solemnity was the same as that of regisi 
one's own children at the Apaturia. 

THEA'TRUM leiarpm), a theatre. 
Athenians before the Ihne of Aeschylu 
only a wooden scaffolding on which 
dramas were performed. Such a wooden 
theatre was only erected for the time of the 
Dionysiac festivals, and was afteiwards pull- 
ed down. The lirst drama that Aeschylus 
brought upon the stage was performed Dpou 
such a wooden scaffold, and it is recorded as 
a singular and ominous coincidence that on 
that occasion (500 a. c.) the scalfoldmg broke 
down. To prevent the recurrence of such 
an accident, the building of a stone theatre 
waa forthwith commencM on the south-east- 
ern descent of the Acropolis, in the Lenaea ; 
for it should be observed, that throughout 
Greece thentres were always built upon emi 
nences, or on the sloping side of a Mil. The 






1 part, and b 



_ ^ ly the orchestra. 

neied plan has been made from the ren 
of Greek theatres still extant, and from a < 



. thea 
1, The p 









.s of 



for the spectators was in a 
narrower sense of the word called tkeaimm. 
The seats for the spectators, which were m 
moat cases cut out of the rock, consisted of 
rows of benches rising one above another ; 
the rows themselves (a) formed parts (nearly 
three-fourths) of concentric circles, and were 
at mtervals divided into compartments by ono 
or more broad passages 16) mnning between 
them, and parallel with the benches. These 

Eissages were called diofij^tara, or Koraniuaf, 
at. profsimrlioMs, and when the concourse of 
people was very great in a theatre, many per- 
sons might stand in them. Across the rows 
of benches ran stairs, by which persons might 
ascend from the lowest to the highest. But 
these stairs ran in straight lines only from one 
praecinctio to another ; and the alairs in the 
next series of rows were just between the two 
stairs of the lower series of benches. By this 
course of the stairs the seats were divided into 
a number of coropartmants. resembling cones 
from which the tops are cut off; hence, they 
were termed nspKlSes. and in Latin aina. 
The whole of the place for the spectators 
{fleiiTpof) was sometimes designated by the 
name koI^ou, Latin cavea. it being in most 
cases a real eioavation of the roct. Above 
the highest row of benches there rose a cov- 
ered ponieo(i), which of course far exceeded 
in height the opposite buildings by which the 

also contributed to increase the acoustic 
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(he seatB of the 

spectators were paitly uniiergronnd, and led 
to the lowest rows of benches, while the 
upper rows must have been accessible from 

3. The orchestra t.dpp/rTTpa) was s circnlar 
level space eitending in front of the specta- 
tors, snd somewhat below the lowest row of 
bencheB. But it waa not a complete circle, 
one segment of it being appropriated to the 
""' 6 orchestra was the place for the 



choru: 



of whici 



, fotwliich purpose 
As the chorus w 






o the 



originally the most important part of a 
theatre : it formed the centre aroundwbich all 
the other parts of the building were grouped. 
In the centre of the circle of the orchestra 
was Ihe thymelc (fc^^Jjj), that is, the altar of 
Bacchus (3), which was of coarse nearer to 
the stage than to the seats of the spectators, 
the diEtance from which vae precisely the 
length of a radius of the circle. In a wider 
sense the orchestra also comprised the broad 
passages (irapo^i, e) on each side, between 



the proieclmg wmgs of the stagB and the 
seals of the spectators, through which the 
chorus entered the orchestra. The chorus 
aenerslly arranged itself in the apace between 
the thymelo and the slage. The thymels 
itself was of a square fonn, and was used for 
various purposes, according to the nature of 
the diiferenl plays, such as a funeral monu- 
ment, an altar, &c. It was made of boards, 
and surrounded on all sides with steps. It 
thus stood upon a raised platform, which waa 
sometimes occupied by the leader of the cho- 
tuB, the flute-player, and the rhabdophoti. 
The orchestra, as well as the thmb-um, lay 
under the open sky ; a roof is nowhere men- 



thei 



i. The si 



■dfroi 






._. Jtage, and by them the 
chorus probably ascended the stage whenever 
it took a real part in the action itself The 
back side of the stage was closed by ■ wall 
called the tcena (aKtjvh), from which on each 
side a wing projected which was called the 
-■ — {^apaaniimoa). The whole depth 
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cbeslra. The w 
to the orchestra was 
ItrpoaKmiitnr), and wa 



B space from the s 
- lenned the proscc 
3 what ws would 
... part of it which _. 
nearest to the orchestra, and where the actors 
Btood whnii they spoke, was the hgeiam (Xo- 
yetor), also called ocribai {ixpl^ac), in Lalin 
ptdpitum, which was of course raised above 
the orchestra and probably on a letel with 
the thymele. The scnm was, as we have 
already elated, the wall which closed the 
stage iproaamam and Ifgtiam) from behind. 
It represented a suitable background, or the 
locahty in which the action was goiag on. 
Before the play began it was covered with a 
curtain (traiyaJrhaaaa, troocKfvloii; aihilai), 
Latin a<Jaci or tiparium. When (he play 
began this curtain waa let down, and was 
rolled up on a roller underneath the stage. 
The prosceoium and log«um were neyer 
concealed from the spectators. As regards 
the sceneiy represented on the icena, it waa 
different for tragedy, comedy, and the satytic 
drama, and for each of these kinds of poetry 



S?..ToSK 



was the case with Ihe various tragedies, is 
evident from the scenes described in the tra- 

Sedies still extant. In the latter however 
le back-gronnd {tctna) in most cases repre- 
sented the front of a palace vviih a door in 
the centre (t) which was called Ihe ro^al dour. 
This palace generally consisted of two slories, 
and upon ila flat roof [here appears to have 
been some elevated place from which persons 
might observe what was going on at a diS' 
Thejialf _..j -. 



irojecling wing, ci 



icesented on each side i 
1 of which had its 
These wings generally i 



sented the hat 
All the three doors must have been visible 
to the spectators. The protagonistes ^ways 
entered the stage through (he middle or royal 
door, the deuteragonistes and tritagonistes 
through those on the tight and led wings. In 
tragedies like the Prometheus, the Persians, 
Fhiloctetes, Oedipus in Colonue. and others, 
the back-ground did not represent a palace. 
There ate other pieces again in which the 
scena must have been changed in the course 
of the pertbrmHnco, as in the Gumenidea of 
Aeschylus and the Ajai of Sophocles. The 
dramas of Euripides required a great variety 
of scenery ; and if in addition to this we re- 
collect that several pieces were played in one 
day, it is manifest that the mechanical parts 



of E 



tffJ"!! 



n the days of 
DQght to great I 



apprars lo have always represented a woody 
districtwilh bills and grottos; in comedy the 

fronts ot^privalB dwellmgs or the habitations 
of slaves. The art of scene-pamting must 
have been applied long before the time of 
Sophocles, although Aristotle as ' 



to him. 

The whole of the cavea in the Attic thea- 
e must have contained about 50,000 specia- 
ls. The places for generals, the archons, 
iesls, foreign ambassadors, and other dia- 
Dguished persons, were in the lowest rows 
' benches, and nearest to the orchestra, and 

I appear to have been sometimes coveted 
B sort of canopy. The rows of benches 
rave these were occupied by the senate of 
SOO, those next in succession by the ephebi, 
andtherestbT the people of Athens. But it 
would seem that they did not sit indiscrimi- 

. , ...._lhe%t^_. 

I had a right to take a plao_ ._ 

had not paid. The usual fee for a place wa 
two obols, which was subsemientty given t 
the poorer cissses by a law of Pericles. [Thf 



it comedies. 

The Romans must have become acquainted 
rith the theatres of the llalian Greeks at an 
arly period, whence they erected their owik 
heatres in similar positions upon the sides 
of hills. This is still cleat from the ruins of 
cient theatres at Tusculum and Fae- 
The Eomans themselves, however, 
regular stone theatre until 
nd although dramatic 
rery popular in earlier 
lea, It appears tbat a wooden stage waa 
icted when necesaary, and was aftervrarda 
_ lied dovra again, and the plays of Plautus 
and Terence were performed on such tempo- 
[ary scaffoldings. In the mean while, many 
-'■'■- neighbouring towns of Rome had Iheir 
theatres, as the mtroduction of Greek 

in them than in the city of Rome itseS. 
en theatrea, adorned with the most pro- 
fuse magnificence, were erected at Rome 
"en during the last period of the republic. 
B. c. SS Cn. Pompey built the first stone 
eatre at Rofne, near the Campus Martius. 
was of great beauty, and is said lo have 
en built after the model of that of My tilene ; 
contained 40,000 spectators. 



y fate perTo" 



The CI 
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320 THENSAE. 

an amphitheatre around the orcheatra, cticl 

the whole of the orchestra likewise formed 
only a semicircte, the diameter of which form- 
ed the front line of the stage. The Romati 
orcheetnt contained no thymele, and was not 
destined for a chorus, but contained the seats 
for senators and other distinguished persons, 
such as foreign ambaBsadors, which ate called 



THEORICA. 
reguiated the places in the theatre to he oc- 
cupied by the dilfeFent classes of Roman cit- 
izens: it etiacted that fourteen ordines of 
benches were to be assigned as seats lo the 
equites. Hence these quatuotdecim ordines 
are sometimes mentioned without any further 
honorary seats of the equi- 



They were undoubtedly close behind 
eats of the senators and magistral!^ 

... consisted of the rows of benches ii 

ilely behind the ore! 




THENSAE or TENSAE, highly otna- 
mented eacied vehicles, which, in tlie solemn 
pomp of the Ciicensian games, conveyed the 
statues of certain deities with al! their deco- 
rations to the pul?inaria, and after the sports 

We are ignorant of their precise form. We 
know that they were drawn by horses, and 
escorted (dcdnctre) by the chief senators in 
rrf>es of stale, virho, along with nueri palri- 
roi [Patbimi], laid hold of the bridles and 
traces, or perhaps assisted lo drag the carriage 
by means of thongs attached for the purpose 
(and hence the prnpoaedderivation fsomimHtJ. 
So sacred was this duty considered, that Au- 
gustus, when labouring under sickness, deem- 
ed it necessary lo accompany the tensae in B 
litter. If one of the horses knocked up, or 



.T." 


BSBM B»»B|j 


the driver took the 
go the thong, or to 


emsm his left hand, il 
ecommonce the proces- 
he attendant boys ti let 
stumble, was profana- 


The only gods dis 
in tensae are Junil 
others appear to ha 


mclly named as carried 
r and Minerva, though 
e had the same honoui 



THEOPHA'NIA(&oifdi>(aJ, afcstival cel- 
ebrated at Delphi, on the occasion of Tfhioh 
the Delphians tilled the huge silver crater 
which l^d been presented to the Delphic god 
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TiiEORICA. 
lainments of viriaus kiiul.s; andalsami. ^. 
distributed among the people in ttia shape of 
largesses from the stale. 

There were, acconiing to Xenoplioa, 
festivals at Athens than in all the rest of 
Greece. At the taost ioiporlant of Ihe public 
festivals, such ae the Dionjsia, Panathenaea, 
Eleusinia, Thai^ha, and some others, there 
were not only sacritices, but processions, 
theatrical exhibitions , gymnastic contests, 
anil games, celebrated with great splendour 
and at a great expense. A portion of the ex- 
pense was defrayed br the individuals npon 
whom tha burden of the liturgies devolved ; 
but a considerable, and perhaps the larger, 
part was defrayed by the public treasury. 
Demosthenes complams, that more money 
was spent on a single -Fanathenaic or Diony- 
siac festival than on any military expedition. 
The religious embassies to Delos and other 
places, and especially (hose to the Olympian, 
Nemean, Isthmian, and Pythian games, drew 
largely upon the public exchequer, though a 
part 01 the cost fell upon the wealthier citi- 
zens who conducted them. 

The largesses distributed among the people 
had their origin at an early period, and in a 
measure apparenttv harmless, though from a 
small beginning tliey afterwards rose to a 



Tl^ Atui; urBEiH 
wooden theatre, : 






erformed in 
IS free I 



._ logo. It was found, 

however, that the crushing to get in led to 
much confusion and even danger. On one 
occasion, about s. c. 500, the wooden scaiTold- 
ing of the theatre fell down, and caused great 
alarm. It was then determined that the en- 
trance Bhould no longer be gratuitous. The 
fee for a place was fixed at two obols, which 
was paid to the lessee of the theatre, (called 
fltar/jujujt, 0earpontjA;;c, or iip^tTtKruv,) 
who undertook to keep it in repair, and con- 
stantly ready for use, on condition of being 
allowed to receive the profits. This payment 
continued to be exacted after the stone thea- 
tre waa built. Vericlea, to relieve the poorer 
classes, passed a law which enabled Ihem to 
receive the price of admission from the state ; 
after which all those citizens who were too 
poor to pay for their places applied for the 
money in the public assembly, which was 
thenfrequentW neld in the theatre. In pro. 
cess of time this donation was eitended to 
other entertainments besides theatrical ones ; 
the sum of two oboli being given Lo each citi- 
zen who attended ; if the festival lasted two 
days, four oboli ; and if three, six oboli; but 
not beyond. Hence all theoric largesses re- 
ceived the name of diobelia (iliw,5rt/a). It 
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Is ealculaled that from 25 to 30 lalenta were 
spent upon them annually. 
So large an expenditure of the public funds 



'tanl n 



Bytl 



law, the whole surplusof the ac 

which remained after the expense of the civil 
administration {ril ^ifdovra xpil"'Ta r^i 
dioiK^aeuc) was to be carried to the military 
fund, and applied lo the defence of the com- 
monwealth. Since the time of Pericles various 
demagogues had sprung up, who induced the 
people to divert all that could be spared from 
the other branches of civil expenditure into 
the theoric fund,whichatlength swallowed up 
the whole surplus, and the supplies needed 
for the purpose of war or defence were left to 
depend upon the eilraordinary contributions, 
or property-tax (etc^iopai). An attempt was 
made by the demagogue Eubolus to perpetu- 
ate this system. He passed a law, which 
made it a capital offence to propose that the 
theoric fund should be applied to military 
service. The law of Eubufus was a source 
of great emtarrassment to Demosthenes, in 
the prosecutions of his schemes for the na- 
tional defence ; and he seems at last, but not 
before B. c. 339, to have succeeded in repeal- 
ing it. 

In the earlier times there was no person, or 
board of persons, expressly appointed to man- 
age the theoric fund. The money thus ap- 
propriated was disbursed by the Helleno- 
tamiae. After the anarchy, the largeaa sys- 
temhaving beenrestored by AgyrrhiuB, aboard 
of managers was appointed. They were 
elected by show of hands at the period of 
the great Dionysia, one from each tnbe. 

THEO'RI (SeupoO. persons sent on special 
missions (Beapiai) to perform some religious 

sacrifice, on behalf of the state. There were 
in some of the Dorian states, as the Aegine- 
(ans, Troeienians, Messeni»«., and Mantine- 
ana, official priests called l..Mri, whose duty 
it was to consult oracles, interpret the re- 
sponses, &c., as among the Spartans there 
were men called Fytkii, chosen by the kings 
to consult the oracle at Delphi. At Athena 
there were no official persons called Theori, 
but the name was given to those citizens who 
were appointed from time to time to conducf 
rali^ous embassies to various places ; or 
which the most important were those that 
were sent to the Olympian, Pythian. Ne- 
mean, and Isthmian games, those that went 
to consult the god at Delphi, and those that 
led the solemn procession to Delos, where 
the Athenians established a quadriennial fes- 
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I 1 f he ancient Ionian one, of 

wb hH p k The expense of these 

mb w d frayed portly by the atala 

dp tly by w I hy citizens, to wlioni the 

e m f h m was entrusted, called 

( px Bi poi), chiefs of tlw 



Th 



ly 



f ostly or 



rt of li: 






THRONUS. 
load tlian cakes mail e ofsessmeand honey. 
On ihta day no meetings either of the senate 
or the people were held. It was probably in 
the artemoon of this day; that the women held 
a procession at Athens, in wliich they walked 
barefooted liehind a waggon, upon which 



to the city with a handsome \ 



11 d e fMf Jf d was principally used 
1 y g mbassies to Delos, though, 

1 k th F 1 t was employed on other 

p d b des 

THERMAt [B LNBitM.] 

THE&EIA {8ii ), a festival celebrated 
by h A h us honour of their national 
hero Theseus, whom they beliersd to have 
been the author of their democratical form of 
government. In consequence of this belief 
donations of bread and meat were given to the 

Soar people at the Theaeia, which was thus 
jr them a feast at which they felt no want, 
and might fancy themselves equal to the 
wealthiest citizens. The day on which this 
leelival was held was the eighth of every 
month iJiySoai), but more especially the 
eishth of Pyanepaion. whence the festival 
waa sometimes called /tyS6itiiv. It is proba- 
ble that the festival of the Theaeia was not 
instituted till a, o. 4fi9. when Cimon brought 
the remains of Theseus from Scytus to 
Atheni 



s parts of Gre< 

tended to 'commemorate the introduction of 
the laws and regulations of civiliied life, 
which was anjvetaally ascribed to Cares, 
The Attic thesmophoria probably lasted only 
three days, and began on the lllh of Pyane- 
paion, which day was called uvoJof or jtuflo- 
3of, because the solemnities were opened hy 
the women with a procession from Athens to 
Eleusis. In this procession they carried on 
their heads sacred laws (voitiuoi Si&ioi or 
Beeiial), the introduction of which waa aa- 
cribed lo Ceres (Qta/io^of). and other 
eymbola of civilized life. The women spent 
the night at Eleusis in celebrating the mys- 
teries of the goddess. The second day, call- 
ed KHortio, was a day of mourning, doling 

the atalue of Ceres, and look no other 



THETES. [Cenbus, p.'^Ya j"" 
TH0L03 {6610^, also called aKai(), a 
Bme given to any round building which ter- 
minated at the top in a point, whatever might 
he the purpoae for which it waa used. At 
Athens the name was in particular applied 
to the new round prytaneum near the sen- 
ate-house, which should not be confounded 
wilh the old prylaneum at the foot of the 
acropolis. It was therefore the place in 
which theprytanes took their common meals 
and oSered their sacrifices. It waa adorned 

stood the ten statues of the Attic Eponymi. 
THOKAX. [LoRici.] 
THRACES. [GLAOUTOEEa,] 
THEANITAE. [Navis, p. 319.1 
THRONUS (epovoc), a throne, is a Greek 
word, for which the proper Latin tern; 
Solium. Thia did not differ from a cl 
(KodiSpa) [Cathkdea; Sella] except 
being higher, larger, and in all reapecta m 
magnificent On account of its elevatio 
was always necessarily accompanied by a foot- 
stool {ti^atllivm. imoTrMiov. Bp&viov). The 
accompanying cut shows two gilded thrones 
with cuahiona and drapery, intended lo be the 
thrones of Mara and Vecius, which is ex- 
dove on the other. 
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TiiVfisi;^. 

Tlie following wockIouI Irotn a ficUio vase 
in the Museo Borboiii™ at Naples, represBnts 
luao SBHUid oil a spleiidiii thniae, wbich is 
etetaled on a basement. She holds in her 
left hand a oceplte, and in her right the apple, 
which Mercury 19 about to conTEj to Paris 
with a view to the celebrated contest for 
beauty on Mnnnt Ida Mercury la distinguish- 




THVMELE. [Ti 

THYRSUS mpaoc), a poll 
chua, and by Satyra. Mapnaries, and othi 
ivlio BngaEeil in Bacchic festivities and rites. 

tDioNvsii.] It was Bometimea terminated 
y the apple of the pine, or fir-cone, that tree 
Ineinat) being dedicateci to BaceliUB in con- 
aequence of the use of tho tarpentine which 
Dowed from it, and aleo of its cones, in loa- 
hing wine. The monuments of ancient art, 
however, most commonly eshibit, instead of 
the pine-apple, a bunch of vine or ivy leaves, 
with grapes or botries, arranged into the ibrm 
of aeone. The anoBied cot shows the head 
of a thyrsus oampcsed of the leaves and ber- 
ries of the ivy, and surrounded by acanthiis- 
ieavea. The fabulous history of Bacchus 
relates that he converted the thyrsi carried 
hy himself and his followers into dangerous 
weapons, by concealing an iron point in the 
head of the leaves. Hence his thyrsua is 
called "a spear enveloped in vmo-leaves," 
find its point was thought to incite to madnesa. 




IS the iiesd.dress whiciTcharBCterized 
me norlh-westera Asiatics, and mora eepe- 
ciallj the Armenians, Panhians, and Persians, 
as distinguiahod from the Greeks and Romana, 
whose hats litled the head, or had only a low 
crown. The king of Persia wore an arect 
tiata, whilst those of his sabjects were aoft 
atsd flexible, falling on one side. The Persian 
name for this regal head-dress was cidaris. 
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TI-BIA (aiX6(), a pipe, 
musical insuumeat of the Greeks and Ro- 

In other inalancea it waa made of some kind 
of wood, eepecially box, and was boced with 



When 



(inglo pi 



aelf, the 



was called numaiJos. Amoiig the varieties of 
the single pipe the most remarkable were the 
bagpipe, the performer on which was called 
tOrktUariut or iaxaiX^t i and the oii/lor irXu- 
yia; or Tr?MylavXoc, which, as its name im- 
phes, had a mcutn-pipe inserted into it at 
right angles. Pan was the reputed inventor 
of this Itind of tibia aa well aa of the llsfula or 

But among the Greeks and Romans it was 









erfon 



ecuted by a single person, was called catirrt 
or canlare tibiia. This act is eihibited in very 
numerous works of ancient art, and often in 
sach a way as to make it manifest that the 
two piDes were perfectly distinct, and not 
le have supposed, by a cora- 



in mouth-pi 



mouth'pi 



louth-pi 

pea oilen passed (hrouj 
(See cut, p. 77.1 
Three dillQr 

ally used to „ 

Phrygian, and Lydian modes. It appear., 
also, that to produce the Phrygian mode the 
pipe had only two holes above, and that it 
terminated in a horn bending upwards. It 
thus approached to the nature of a trumpet, 
and proouced slow, grave, aiid solemn tunes. 
The Ljrdian mode was much quicker, and 
more varied and anunating. Horace men- 
tions " Lydian pips" as a proper accompani- 



*^maie and female," i. e. probably 
trehls, corresponding to the ordinary sf 
difference in the human voice. The ci 
ponding Latin ti 

posed to have 1 



called, b 



e the 



.e properly held in the 
hand and the latter in the left. The ' 
dKctra" was used to lead ot commence a 
of muajc, and the " sinistra" followed i 
an accompaniment. The comedies of Ts 
having been accompanied by tlie pipe, the 
following notices are prefixed to ejpfain the 



kind of music apprt^riate to each : litiapati- 
bm, i. e. with pipes in the same mode ; tii, m- 
parous, pipes m different modes ; lib. duaiui 
dexlris, two pipes of low pilch ; ti*. par. drx- 
ii-ii ci sinijfrij, pipes in the same mode, and of 
both low Emd high pitch. 



The use of the pi 



nong (he Greeks and 



. fiineials. The jiipe was not c^ 
ciently, as it is with us, to the mt 
aiXi/TplSec, or female tibicines, 



ifi|^^ 




TIROCITSniM. [TiEO.] 

TIRO, the name given by the Romans to 
a newly enUstcd soldier, as opposed to win-a- 
nus, one who had had experience in war. The 
mode of levying troops is described under Ex- 

mUitary service commenced was 17. From 
their first enrolment the Roman soldiers, when 
not actually serving against afl eneiny. werg 
perpetually occupied in military exercises. 
They wore eiercised every day, the tironea 
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ling and afternoon, and Ihe 
I had attained skill in hia 



profession was then 
"^d^il life ILe 



and to the first appearai 
lostra, lirociniam eioaimwue. 

TITII SODi'LES, n sodalitas or college 
of priests at Rome, mho represented the sec- 
ond tribe of the Romans, or the Tities, that 
is, the Sabines, who, after their unioa with 
the Raranes or Latins, contmued to perform 
Iheir own ancient Sabine sacra. To super- 
inlenii and preserve these, T. Tatius is said 
lo have institoted the Titii sodales. During 
the time o( the republic the Titii sodales are 
no longer mentioned, as the sacra of the three 
tribes became gradually united into one com. 
mon religion. Under the empire we a^in 
m^t with a college of nriesta bearing the 
name of Sodales Titii or titienaes, or Sacar- 
dotes Tiliales Flaviales; but they had no- 
thing to do with the sacra of the ancient tribe 

conduct the worship of an emperor, like the 

AuEuslates. 
TiTIESorTITIENSES. [Pathicii.] 
TOGA (T^/Jecwof), a gown, the name of the 

principal outer garment worn by the Romans, 

seems to have been received by them from the 

Etruscans. 
The toga was the peculiar distinction of 



the Romans, who were thence called iogali 
01 gens logata. It was Originally wom only 
in Rome itself, and the use of it was forbid- 
den alike to eiilesand to foreigners, Gradu- 

iraa supplanted by the pallium and lace> 
r else it was worn in public undbr the 
na. [Lacerna.] But it was atill used 
e upper clasaes, who regarded it as an 
honourable diatinction, in the courts of jua- 
ce, by clients when they received the Spoe- 
OLA, and in the theatre or at the games, at 
laal when the eqiperor was present. 
The exact form of Che toga, and the man- 
ner of wearing it, are matters which are much 
disputed, ancf about which indeed it seems 
almost impossible, with our present informa- 
arrive at certainly. 

-' the toga, to which frequent 







, which hung down in front of the body, 
like a sling. (See the preceding cut.) 

"- ; mode of wearing the toga was the 

s Oabmui. It consisted in forming a 
part of the toga itself into a girdle, by draw- 
ls outer edge round the body and tj;ing 

a knot, in front, and at the same time 

ing the head with another portion of the 

garment, it was worn by persons offering 
sacrifices, by the consul when he declared 

of Decius. Its origin was Etruscan, as its 
name implies. Persons wearing this dress 

The colour of the toga worn by men (toga 
virilis) was generally white, that is, the nat- 
ural colour of white wool. Hence it was 

to the priutrxta mention^below. A brighter 
white was given to the toga of candidates for 
oltices {fiojuh^tui from their to^a etmdida) by 
rubbing it with chalk. There is an illuaion 



White togas 3 






imply t: 



t they 



jommfflily, but that 

fresh-cleaned togaa were first put on at festi- 

"" " kept white and clean by 

this was neglected, the 

toga was called saidida. and those who wore 
such garments aerdidati. This dress (with 
disarranged hair and other marks of disorder 



ala. The toga wat 
le fuller. When 



sin thee 



The(0( 



which was of the n .... 

wool, was wom in private mourning, and 
sometimes also by artilicerH and others of the 
lower orders. The toga jiieia, which was or- 
namented with Phrygian embroidery, was 
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TOGA. 



worn by generals in triumphs [TriompiICb], 
and iiudet the emperors by the consuls, and 
by till! ptaetora when they telebrated the 
games. Jt was also called Capiudina. The 
loga palmala was ft kind of toga picta. The 
Ugipraeiexla had a broad purple border. It 
was 'worn with (he Bulla, bjr children 0/ 
both seies. 11 was also worn by magistrates, 
both those of Rome, and those of the colo- 
nies and municipia ; by the sacerdotes, and 
by persons engaged in sacred rites or paying 
TOWS. Among those who possessed the jiu 
togae jraeierine habmdae, the following' may 
be more particularly mentioned : the dictator, 
the consuls, the praetors (who laid aside the 
praeteita when about 10 condemn a Roman 
citizen to death), the augurs (who, however, 
are supposed by some to have worn the tra- 
bea), the decemriri sacris faciundis, the 
aediles, the triumviri epulones, the senators 
on lestival days, the niagistri collegii, and 
the magiatti sicorum when celebrating games. 
In the case of the Iribuni olebis, censors, and 
bt upon the sub- 



^uaestors, there is B( 



The toga praelexta is said to have been 
derived fnwithe Etruscans, and to have been 
Sua adopted, with the latus clavua [Clavds 
Lithe], by Tulius Hoetitius as the royal 
iol>e, whence its use by the magistrates in 
the republic. The toga praetexta and the 
bulla HUrea were hrst given to boys in the 
case of the son of Tarquinius Priscus, who, 
at the age of fourteen, in the Sabine war, 
slew an enemy with his own hand. Respect- 
ing the leaving otf of the toja praetexta, and 



.,..,— jeing the young man's intro- 
duction to public life, Gjrls wore the prao- 
teita till theit martiage. 

The traiia was a toga ornamented with pur- 
ple horizontal stripes. There were three kinds 
of trabea ; one wholly of purple, which was sa- 
cred to the gods, another of purple and white, 
and' another of purple and safittm, which 
belonged to augurs. The purple and white 
trabea was a royal robe, and is assigned to the 
Latin and early Roman kings, especially to 
Komolus. It was worn by the consuls in pub- 
lic solemnities, such as opening the temple of 
Janus. The cqoitaa wore it at the fnmiiuait, 
and in other public solemnities. Hence the 
Irabea is mentioned as the badge of the eques- 
trian order, Loatly, the toga worn by the 
Roman emperors wan wholly of purple. It 



TORMENTUM. 
appears (0 have been Srst assumed by Julius 
Caesar. 

The material of which the toga was coin- 
thick and sometimes thin. The former was 
" w loga, 

^ — ._ jppoBod thefrjlo 

or rasa, which was used as a summer dress. 
The loga was originally worn by both sexes ; 
but vulien the slola came to be worn by ma- 
trons, the toga was only worn by the mere- 
trices, and by women who had been divorced 
on account of adultery. [Stola.] Beforethe 
use of the toga became almost rest ric ted to Che 
u pper classes, their tcga was only distinguished 
that of the lower classes by being fuller 






aeipeni 



jsleidaG 



and replaced by the Paludah 
oii». Hencetogaiuiisopposed lomilti. The 
logs was, however, sometimes used by sol- 
diers, but not in battle, nor as their ordinaiy 



TOMBS. [FCNus.] 

TONSOR. [BARBi.] 

TOTICULAK, TO'HCULUM. [Vinfji, 
p. 409, i. 

TORMENtUM(i^eT^piciop>'civn).Bmili- 
tary engine, so called from the twisting {lar- 
quendDj of hairs, thongs, and vegetable ^res. 
The principal military engines were the ta- 
Bila and caiapidia. The talisia {KerpoaoTiOO 
was used to shoot stones; the colofiulin (ku- 
TOiriS-Tijf, KaraireJ.rijm) to project darts, ea- 
pecinlly the falarica [fiASTA], and a kind of 
missile, 4^ feet long, called irifax. Whilst in 
besieging a city the ram [AaiEs] was era- 
ployed in destroying the lower part of the 
wall, the balista was used to overthrow (he 
battlements (prapugnacula, ^TroS^rif ), and the 
cHlapnIt to shoot any of the besieged who ap- 
peared between them. The forms of these 
machines being adapted to the objects which 
they were intended to throw, the catapult was 
long, the bslista nearly square. Instances are, 

the distance oS a quarter of a mile. Some- 
baliatoe threw stones weighing Ihree huu~ 
dred we^ht. 

Of the Scorpio or mager, which was also, 
a species of lormentum, we knov« neit to. 

The torture or question {qmasiio), as applied 



uoi by the Roi 
(iteeka. The e 



called U 

aavoc by I! 

1 called loru 
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mill among Ihe JHstrumenls employed for the 
purpose were the wheel and the eciile 
Among both the Rreeka and Romane, 
freemen were put to the torture, but or 
elaves, whose evidence was for that reas 
often considered of more value than that 



the neck bj men of distinction 
Persians, the Gauls, and other . 
northern nations. 

(t was by 
rior that T. . 
of Torquatui. 

Torquea, whether in the form of collars or 
hracBJets, no doubt formed a considerable 
part ot the wealth of those who wore them. 
Hence they were an important portion of the 
spoil, when any Celtic or Oriental army was 
conquered, and they ' -"- 




TRlBi 
ing before them CHltrops, which 
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hem CHltrops, which necessarily 
. of Iheir four sharp points turned 
upward, or by burying Ihe caltrop with ona 
point at the surface of the ground. The fol- 
lowing wood-cut is taken from a bronze cal- 
trop figured by Cayius. 



TORTURE, [TOBMBNTCM.} 

TOWERS. [Tdrris.] 
TRA-BEA. [Tooj.1 
TRA'GULA, [H*STA.] 
TRANSTRA. (Natis, p, ES3.] 
TRiNSVE-CTIO EQl/lTUM. fEqni- 

TES. D. 137.1 

;■]; Roman [Actio; 



TRIALS, Greek [Dti 
Judex.] 

TRLATtll. EiERcr 

TRIBES. TThibus. 

TRi-BULUS IrpiSoyjirl, a 
called mwei- When a place «i 



■; p. 142.] 

iltrop. bIsi 



.arty ei 



caTalry of the other party, either by throw- 




There was a tribunal in the camp, which 
was generally formed of turf, but sometimes, 
in a stationary camp, of stone, from which Ihe 
general addressed the soldiers, and where the 
consul and tribnnes of the soldiers adminis- 
tered justice. Wiien the general addressed 
the army from the tribunal, the standards 
were planted in front of il, and the army placed 
round it in order. The address itself was call- 
ed AlloCuliB. 

TRIBU'NDS,atrtbune. ThiswoMseems 
originally to have indicated an officer con- 
necletl with a iribe (tribui), or who represenl- 
ei] a tribe for certain purposes ; and this is 
indeed the character of the officers who were 
designated by it in Ihe earliest times of Rome, 
and may be traced also in the later officers 
of this name. 

1. Tribunes op the three anctint 
TRIBES, At the time when all Ihe Roman 
citizens were contained in the three tribes of 
the Ramnea, Titles, and Loceres, each of 
them was headed by a tribune, and these 
three tribunes represented their respective 
tiibes in all civil, religious, and military af- 
fairs; that is to say, they were in Ihe citT the 
magistrates of the tribes, and performed the 
sacra on iheir behalf, and in times of war they 
were their military commanders. The (nftu- 
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nvacckrura was the commaJet of die celercs, tt 
king's body-guatd, and not the tribune of tl 
tribe of the Itamnes, as ii supposed bjr son 
inodernnrilera. InwhatmanneithBtiibunv 



piobable that fie was elected by the ttibea; 
Ibr we find that when the iraperium waa to 
be conferred upon ihe king, the comitia were 
held under the presidency of the Iribunns ce- 
letum; and in the absence of the king, (o 
whom this oflicer was neil in ranb, he con- 
voked (he coinitia : it was in an assembly of 
this kind that Biiitus proposed to deprive Tat- 
quinlus of the imperium. A law passed under 
the presidency of the trihunuB celerum was 
called a Itx in/nmicia, to distinguish it from 
one passed under the presidency of the king. 
The tribunes of the three ancient tribes 
ceased to be appointed when these tribes 
theniEelTes ceased to exist as political bodies, 
and when the patricians became incorporated 
in the local tribes of Setvioa Tnllius. [Tri- 

2.' T 

Tulliua'dividS'the' 
local tribes, we again find the tribune at the 
head 0/ these tribes. The duties of these 
tribunes, who were without doubt the most 
distinguished persons in their respective dis- 
tricts, appear lo have consisted at first in 
keeping a register of the inhabitants in each 
district, and of their property, for purposes of 
taialion, and for levying the troops for the 
armies. When subsequently the Roman peo- 
ple became exempted from tales, the main 
Krt of their business was taken from them, 
t they still contmued to exist. The irilaaU 
aerarii, who OCcnr down to the end of Ibe re- 
public, were perhaps only the successors of 
the tribunes of the tribes. When (B. c. 1061 
the custom of giving pay (jiipmdii™) to the 
soldiers was introduced, each of the tribum 
aerarii had to collect the tributum in his own 
tribe, and with it to nay the soldiers ; and m 
case they did not fulnl this duty, the soldiers 
had the right of pignoris capio against them. 
In later times their duties appear to have been 
confined Co collecting the tributum, which 
they madeover lo themilitaryqoaes' " ' 



convoking Ihe meetings of their tribes, and ill 
maintaining the piitileges granted to them by 
king Servius, and subsequently by the Vale- 
rian laws. But this prelection was very m- 
adequ ate against the insatiable ambition and 
usar|>ations of the patricians. When the 
plebeians, impoverished by long ware, and 
cruelly oppressed by the patricians, at last 
seceded m b. C. 494 to the Mens Sacar, the 
patricians were obliged to grant to the plebei- 
ans the right of appomting tribunes (iribiaU 
plebis) vrith more ^cletit powers lo protect 
their own order than iJioae which were pos- 
sessed by the heads of the tribes. The pur- 
pose for which they were appointed was only 
to afiurd protection against any abuse on the 
part of the patrician magistrates ; and that 
they might be able lo afford such protection, 
their pei-sons were declared sacred and invio- 
lable, and it was agreed that whoever invaded 
this inviolability should be an outlaw, and 
that his property should be forfeiled to the 
temple of Ceres. A subsequent law enacted 
that no one should oppose or interrupt a tri- 
bune while addressing the people, and that 
whoever should act contrary to this ordinance 
should give bail to the tribunes for the pay- 
ment of whatever line they ebonid affix to his 
oSence in arraigning him belbre the common- 
alty ; if he refused to give bail, his life and 
properly were forfeited. The tribunes were 
thus enabled to aSbrd protection to any one 
who appealed to the assembly of the com- 
monalty or required any Other assistance. 
They were essentially the representatives 
and the organs of the plebeian order, and 



[Quaestor.] The Les 
lalted the ■-■'-—= - 



Aurelia, . . , 

the exercise of judicial functions, along with 
the senators and equ^es, as these Inbunes 
represented the body of the most respectable 
citraens But of this distinction they were 
subsequently deprived by Julius Caesar. 

3 Tbibuni Plebis {S^/iafixoi, the office 
d!jpip-iio) The anr-— '-' - - - 



tofac 



IS the ci 



With the patricians and their comitia they 
had nothing to do. The inbunes themselves 
however were not judges, and could infiict 
no punishments, hut could only propose the 

their origin only a protecting magistracy ol 
the plebs, but in the course of time their pow- 
er increased to such a degree that it surpassed 
that of all other magistrates, and the tribunes 
then became a magistracy ftir the whole Ro- 
man people, in opposition to the senate and 
Ihe oligarchical party in general, although 
they had nothiog to do with the administra- 
tion or the government. During the latter 
period of the republic they became true 
tyrants, and may be compared to the national 
convention of FtanCe during the first revolu- 

At first the number of the tribunes was 
only two, but soon afterwards they were in- 
creased to five, one being taken from each of 
Ihe five classes, and subsequently lo ten, two 
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h^ing taken frotn each of the live cbssi 
This last number appears to have remain 
uaaltered down to the end of the empire. 

The tribunes entered upon their office 
tlie lOih of December, but were elected, ... 
least in the time of Cicero, on the nth of 
July, it is almost superfluous to state, 

nona but plebeians were e%ible to the i 

of tribune; hence whett towards the end of 
the republic patricians wished lo obtain the 
office, they were obliged first to renounce 
their own order and to become plebeians ; 
hence also under the empire it was thought 
that the princeps should not be tribune be- 
cause he was a patrician. But the influence 
which belonged to this office was too great 
for the emperors not to covet it. Hence Au- 
gustus was made tribune for life. During 
the republic, howerer, the old ngolation le- 
moined in force, even after the tribunes had 
ceased to be the protectors of the plebs alone. 
Tbere is only one instance recorded in which 
patricians were elected t« the iribuneship, 
and this was probably the consequence of an 
attempt to divide the tribuneship between 
the two orders. Although nothing appears 
to be more natural than that the tnbunes 
should originally have been ejected by that 
body of Roman citizens which they repre- 
sented, yet the subject is involved in consid- 
erable obscurity. Some writers state that 
ttiey were elected b; thecomttiaof the curies ; 
otliers suppose that they were elected in the 
oomitia of the centuries; bnt whether they 
were elected iu the latter or in the comitia of 
the tribes, it is certain (hat at tirst the sanc- 
tion of Che curies lo the election was at all 
events necessary. But after the time of the 
Lex Publilia (b. c. 472) the sanction of the 
curies is not heard of, and the election of the 
tribunes was left entirely to the comilia tribu- 
ta, which were convoked and held for this 
purpose by the old tribunes previous to the 
expiration of their office. One of the old tri- 
i_.._-. . — ^g appointed by lot to preside at the 



originally and lawfully the 
rds also the Campus Martins, 
.he area of the Capitol. 
We now proceed to trace the gradual 
growth of the tribonician power. Afthough 
Its original character was merely protection 
{aKaUum or So^ecia) against patrician magis- 
trates, the plebeians appear early to have re- 
Earded their tribunes also as mediators or ar- 
itrators in matters among themselves. The 
whole power possessed by the college of tri- 
bunes was designated by the name Iribunicia 



, and extended 



r disti 



e than t 






should have access to them and at any time ; 
hence the doors of their houses were open 
day and night for all who were in need of 

powered to affonl against any one. even 
against the highest magistrates. For the 
lame reason a tribune was not allowed to be 
ibsent from the city for a whole day, eicept 
luring the Feriae Latinae, when the whole 
leople were assembled on the Alban Mount. 
456 the tribunes, in opposition to 



the consuls, at 
the SI 



d the right of d 



n order to lay befi 



For until that 



s demanded of 



5 alone had had the right of 
1 before the senate for ap- 
- "- B.C. 452, the 



nfor 



election. As the meeting 
longed after sunset, and the business was to 
be completed in one day, it sometimes hap- 
pened that it was obliged to break up before 
the election was completed, and then those 
who were elected filled up the legitimate 
number of the college bycooptatio. But in 
order to prevent this irregularity, the tribune 
L. Trebonius, in 44S B. c, got an ordinance 
passed, according to which ^e college of tho 
tribunes should never be completed by coop- 1 
tatio, but the elections should be continued i 
on thesecondday, if they were not completed I 
on the first, till the number ten was made up. I 
The place where the election of the tribunes | 



the SI 

the appointment of persons lo framt _ 

legislation; and during the discussions on 
Ibis subject the tribunes themselves were 
present m the senate. The written legisla- 
tion which the tribunes then wished can 
ly have related to their own order ; but as 
.-eh a legislation would only have widened 
the breach between the two orders, they af- 
terwards gave way to the remonstrances of 
) patricians, and the new legislation was to 
ibrace both orders. From the second de- 
Tivirate the tribuneship was suspended, but 
js restored after the legislation was com- 
pleted, and now assumed a diSerent charac- 
ter from the change that had taken place in 
the tribes. [TRiBirs.] The tribunes now 
lad the right to be present at the delibera- 
ions of the senate; bnt they did not sit 
imong the senators themselves, but upon 
lenches before the opened doors of the sen- 
.te-house. The inviolability of the tribunes, 
vhich had before only rested upon a contract 
letween the two estates, was now sanctioned 
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■nd iheir c 



ligbt n 



9 inlBrpOiB on behalf of 
•11) uui,(^n nhethac patrician or plebeian 
Hence the patriciiia ex-decernvir, Appiu! 
Claudina, implored the protection of the tri 
bunea. About this time the tribunes also ac 
quired the right of tabiog the auBpices in th< 
Gssembliet of the tribes. They also asaumei 
again the tight, which the; had eioreised be 
fore the time of the decemvirate, of btjn|ing 
patricians who had violated the rights of the 

Slebeians before (he comilia of the tribes. 
y the Lex Valeria passed in the Comitia 
Uenturiata (fl.c. 449), it was enacted that a 
plebiscitum, which had been voted by the 
tribes, should buid the patricians as well. 
While the college thus gained outwardly 
new strength every day, a change took place 
in its internal organization, which to some 
extent paraljzed its powers. Before s. c. 
- 394, every thing had been decided in the col- 
lege by a majority ; but about this time, we 
do not know how, a change was introduced, 
which made the oppasilian (interceasio) of one 
tribune sufficient to render a resolution of 
his colleagues void. This new regulation 
does not appear in operation till 394 and 393 
B. c. ; the old one was slill applied in b. c. 
421 and 415. From their right of appearing 
in the senate, andof takmg pan in its discus- 
sions, and from their being the representa- 
tives of the whole people, they gradually ob- 
tained the right of intercession against any 

during the time of his office, and this even 



II for it 



Thosi 



find a tribune preventing a consul from con- 
voking the senate, and preventing the pro- 
posal of new laws or elections in the com- 
itia ; they interceded against the official 
fnnctions of the censors ; and even against a 
command issued by the praetor. In the same 
manner a tribune might place his veto upon 
an ordinance of the senate and he could 
thus either compel the senate to submit the 
subject to a fresh consideration, or could raise 
the session. In order to propose a measure 
to the senate they might themselves convene 
a meeting, or when it had been convened by 
a consiil they might make their proposal 
even in opposition to the consul, a right 
which no other magistrates had in the pres- 
ence of the consuls. The senate, on the oth- 
er hand, had itself, m certain cases, recourse 
to the tribunes. Thus, in B. c. 431, il te- 
quesled the tribunes to compel the consuls to 
appoint a dictator, in compliance with a de- 
cree of the senate ; and the tribunes compelled 



the cmsuls. by threatening them with im- 

tus dictator- From this time forward we 
meet with several instances in wliich (he 
tribunes compelled the consuls' to comply 
with the decrees of the sBijate, si noti csacnt m 



mands. In their relation to 
change was introduced by 11 
.^iinnHB, which ordained that 
virtue of his office, should 
When this plebiscitum was n 



the B- 



>t yet m operation. It probably original) 



previously to the tribuneship. and as the 
quaeslorship itself confeiTCd upon a person 
the right of a senator, the law of Atinius was 

In their relation to other magistrates we 
may observe, that the right of mtercessio waa 
not conlined to stopping a magistrate in hia 
proceedings, but they might even command 



; that Is, they m 



lit command 



to he dragged by their vial 

jomitia, but they could not summon 

him. They might, as in earlier timee, pro- 

'^le lo be inflicted upon (he person ac- 

ifore the comitia, but in some cases 
they dropped this proposal and treated the 
case as a capital one. The college of tri- 
bunes had also the power of making edicts. 
In cases in which one member of the cotlege 
opposed a resolution of his colleagues nothing 
— ij i,_ done, and ihc measure was dropped ; 

ample of Tiberius Gracchus, in which a prece- 
^jntWBS given for proposmg to the people 
lat a tribune obstinately persisting m his 
^o should he deprived of his office. 
From the time of the Hortensian law the 
power of the tribunes had been gradually ris- 
heicht that at length it was su- 
perior to every other in the state. They had 
Bcqaited the right of proposing to the comitia 

portant af^irs of tiie slate, and it would 






which 



their power was manifested. Their proposals 
indeed usually made ex auctonlate sen' 
, or had been communicated to and ap- 
proved by it ; but cases in which the people 
Itself had a direct interest, such as a general 
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TRIBUNUS. 
legal regulation, ^antina of the franchiei 
change in the duties and powers of a mat 
trate, and others, might be brought before 
people, without their having previously ct 
municKted to the senate, though there 
also instances of the contrary. Subiecta 
longing lo Ihe administration oould not be 
brought before the iribes without the tribunes 
having previously received through the con- 
suls the auctoritas of the senate. This, how- 
ever, was done very frequently, and hence we 

matters of administration. It sometimes even 
occurs that the tribunes brought the question 
concerning the conclusion of peace before the 
tribes, and then compelled the senate to ratify 
the resolution, as expressing the wish of the 
whole people. Sulla, in hia reform of (he 
constitution on the early aristocratic princi- 
ples, leit to the tribunes' only the jus auxili- 
andi, and deprived them of the right of making 
iegiiktive or other proposals, either to the 
senate or the comitia, without having previ- 
ouslj obtained the sanctionofthesenate. But 
this arrangement did not last, for Pompey re- 
stored to them their former rights. 

During the latter period of the republic, 
when the office of quaestor was in most cases 
held immediately before that of tribune, the 
tribunes were generally elected from among 
the senators, and this continued lo be the case 
under the empire. Sometimes, however, eqoi- 
tes also obtained the office, and thereby be- 

considered of equal rank with the quaestors. 
Tribunes of the people continued lo exist 
down to the fifth century of our era, though 
their powers became naturally much limited, 
especially in the reign of Nero. They con- 
tinued however to have the right of uitetces- 
sion against decrees of the senate, and on 
■behalf of injured individual! 



TKSTATE. When in B. c. 445 the tribune C, 
CanuleiuB brought forward the rogation that 
the consulship should not be confined to 
either order, the patricians evaded the at- 
tempt by a change in the constilution ; the 
powers which had hitherto been united in the 
consulship were now divided between two 
new magistracies, viz., the 3Vj6tHu mtijfum (rum 
cansalari poleaiaie and the censors. Conse- 
quently, in B. 0. 444, three military tribunes, 
with consular power, were appointed, and lo 
this office the plebeians were to be equally 
eligible with the patricians. For the years 
following, however, the people were to be 
at liberty, on the proposal of the senate, to 
decide whether consuls were to be elected 
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hunes. Henceforth, for many years, some- 
times consuls and Bomelimes consular tri- 
bunes were appointed, and the number of the 
latter varied Irom three (o four, until in b. c. 
405 it was increased to sii, and as the censors 
were regarded as their colleagues, we have 
sometimes mention of eight tribunes. At 
last, however, in a. o, 367, the office of iheas 
tribunes was abolished by the Licinian law, 
and the consulship was restored. These con- 
sular tribunes were elected in the comitia of 
the centuries, and undoubtedly with less sol- 
emn auspices than the consuls, 

5. TaiBDNi MiLiTiBBS diWoploi) Were 
officers in (be Homan armies. 'iTieir num- 
ber in a legion was originally four, and Ihey 
were appointed by the generals themselves. 
In E, c. 363, it was decreed that henceforth 
six of these miUtary tribunes should always 
be appointed in the comitia. probably the co- 

■"■'■" "*■■' -'■a. Those who were ap- 

isuls were distinguished 
iiuiii luum, o,ci:u;u by the people (amimali) 
by the name of Eufidi. The number of tri- 
bunes in each legion was subsequently in- 
creased to six, and theit appointment was 
sometimes left altogether to the consuls and 
praetors, though subsequently we find again 
that part of them were appointed by the peo- 
ple. Their duties consisted in keeping order 
among the soldiers in the camp, in superin- 
tending their military exercises, inspecting 
outposts and sentinels, procuring provisions, 
settling disputes among soldiers, superintend- 
ing their health, &c. 

TRIBUS i'pvXoi', ifivli), a tribe. 1. Greek, 
In the earliest times of Greek history mention 
is made of people being divided into iribes 
and clans. Homer speaks of such divisions 
in terms which seem to imply that they were 



ointed by the 



every commiinily. A i 
any clan i&lip^Tap), " 
grant or outlaw, Thes 






political, depending on family 

when each head of a family exercised a pa- 
triarchal sway over its members. The bond 

fices and lestivals. which all the family or 
clansmen attended, and at which the chief 
usually presided. 

Of the Dorian race there were originally 
three tribes, traces of which are found in all 
the countries which they colonized. Hence 
thev aiB called by Homer Aaptece ToixdlKec- 
These tribes were the Hi/lleL, {'TUa^). Pom- 
pliyti [iluivj>v?^t}, and Dymanalae or Dumanea 
' 1 or auuuvcf). The first derived 
from Hyllus, son of Hercules, the 
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two (nst from Pmnpbjlus and Dymas, who 
are SBid to have f^len in the last expedition 
when the Dorians took possession of the Fe- 
loponnesut. The Hyllean tribe was perhaps 
Che one of highest dignity; but at Sparta 
theredoesnot appear to have baen much dis- 
tinction, far all the freemen there were by 
the constitution of Lycur^us on a footing of 
BqnaUty. To these three tribes others were 
added in different places, either when the 
Dorians were joined by other foreign allies, 

mitlad to the rank of citiienshiporequal priv- 
ileges. Thus the Cadmean Aegeids are said 
by Herodotus to have been a great tribe at 
Sparta, descended (as he says) from Aegeus, 
grandson of Theras, though others have 
thought they were incorporated with the 
three Doric iribea. 

The subdivision of tribes inlophrairiae iijipa- 
Tpiai) or jMIca* {trdTpai), gew (y^i-ij), Irittyei 
(TpifTuEf). &c, appears to have prevailed in 
■various places. At Sparta each tnbe con- 
tained ten oboe {iiSui), a word denoting a lo- 
cal division or district ; each nbe contained 
t*n iriacades iTpiiijcadEf), communities coo- 
lainine thirty families. But very littleappeats 
to be known of these divisions, how far they 
were local, or how far genealogical. After 
the time of Cleomenea the old system of tribes 
was changed ; new ones were created corres- 
ponding to the different ( 



id they SI 
The (^ - 



bes that w 



d of a 



have existed _.. .. „ . 

the reign, of Ceorops, and were called Ctcro- 
pulKelipa7ric)rd^loch!hon{Air6reui/).Aclaea 
CAnroia). and Paralia {RapaMa). In the 
reign of a subsequent king, Cranaus, these 
names were changed to Cranau {Kpavats), 
AiAii ('At%), Meicgaca (Hcaliyaia), and 
Diacria (Am/ipif). Artetwards we find a new 
set of names; Diia (Aiiif), Alhsnais ('ASi;- 
vaii\,Poseidmiaai^oaeLiwviaCt!ai.Hrphaes- 
tias {•K^aicTiu;) ; evidently derived from the 
deities who were worshipped in the country. 
Some of those secondly nienlionsd, if not all 
of them, seem to have been geographical di- 
visions ; and it ia not improbable that, if not 
independent communities, they were at least 
connected by a very weak bond of union. 
But all these tribes were supetseded by four 
othere, which were ptohabiy fonnded soon 
after the Ionic settlement in Attica, and seem 
to have been adopted bv other Ionic colonies 
out of Greece. The names Oeltmla (FeXe- 
oiiTec), Jiiipielts ("OTT^ijref), Argadn ('Ap>u- 
Jcff), Aegisorei (Alymopeif), are said by He- 
rodotus to have been derived from the ei 
of Ion, son of Xuthus, Upon this, howe* 



many doubts liave been thrown by modern 
writers. The etymology of the last three 
names would seem to suggest, that the tribes 
were so called from the occupations which 
their respective members followed ; the Hnp- 
letes l>eing the armed men, or watriors; the 
Argaiks, labourers or husbandmen ; the Aigi- 
corei, goatherds or shepherds. But whatever 
be the truth with respect to the origin of these 
tribes, one thing is certain, that before the 
time of Theseus, whom historians agree in 
representing as the great foutrier of the Attic 
commonwealth, the various people who in- 
habited the country contmued to be disunited 
and split into factions- 
Theseus in some measure changed the re- 
lations of the tribes to each other, by intro- 
ducing a gradation of ranks in each; dividing 
the people into Eupatridee (Efororpidoi), 6™- 
mori (Tsu/lApol), and Dcminrgi (itiuiovjiyoi), 
of whom the hrst were nobles, the second 
agriculturists or yeomen, the third labourers 
and mechanics. At the same time, in order 
to consolidate the national unity, he enlarged 
the city of Athens, with whicli he incorpo- 
rated several smaller towns, made it the seat 
of government, encouraged the nobles to re- 
side there, and surrendered a part of the royal 
prerogative in their favour. The tribes or 
phyiaewere divided, either mthe age of The- 
seus or soon after, each into three pAroftine 
(^parpiai, a term equivalent to fraternities. 



them 



; "„"! 



rs of a 



,,. Each geaas was distinguished by a 

particular name of a patronymic form, which 
was derived from some hero or mythic ances- 
tor. These divisions, though the names 
seem to import family connection, were in 
fact artificial ; which shovirs that some ad- 
vance had now been made towards the estab- 
lishment of a closer political union. The 
members of the phratriai and gne had their 
respective religious rites and festivals, which 
were preserved long after these commnnities 
had lost their political importance, and per- 
haps prevented tbem from being altogether 

of Theseus, the monan 
... . „ limited and afterwards al 

ish^, the whole power of the state fell into 
the hands of the Eupalridac or nobles, who 
held all civU offices, and had besides the man- 
agement of religious affairs, and the interpre- 

by feuds, and we find the people, shortly be- 
fore the legislation of Solon, divided into tbrea 
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(iqAoi) or people of the ae 
lind us of the nncit'i 
w and Diotris ; aro 

ee:abhahedb;TI><i 



.■■, andPt 
i-ruast. The first 
L Jivision of tribes, 



paigQ and most fertile i>art of the comitry ; 
£he second, the smaller land -ownera and shep- 
hetds; the third, the trading and niining class, 
who had by this time risen in wealth and im- 
portance. To appease their discords, Solon 
was applied to ; and . thereupmi framed his 
celebrated constitution ^tid code of laws. Here 
we have only to notice that he retained the 
four trtbi!a as he found them, but abolished 
the eiistitig distinctions of riaik, or at all 
ev£nt9 greatly diminished their importance, 
by iotroducing his property qualification, or 
division of the people into Pentctcosiomedimni 

giiae (ZsvylTaihiuiA Tlitlti (Q^ncj. [Cen- 
sus, Gricbk,] The enoctDienta of Solon con- 
tinued to be Iho [aw at Athena, though in 
great measuie suspended by (he tyranny, un- 
til the democratic reform eftected by Clis- 
Ihenes. He abolished the old tribes, and cre- 
ated ten new ones, according Ki a geographical 
division of Attica, and named after ten of the 
ancient heroes- Krechthsia, Aegeia, PanditmiSj 
Leonlln, Atamaniis, Oeaeii, Cecropti, Hippol)io- 
onlia, Ataniit, Anliochia. These Iribes were 
divided each into tan demi ^d^/ioi), the num- 
ber of which was afierwardis increased by 
eubdiviaion; but the arrangement was so 
made that several J™i not contignoua or near 
to one another were joined to make up a tribe. 
[Debus.) The object of this arrangement 
was, that by the breaking of old associ"' — 
a perfect and lasting revolution might 
lected, in the habits and feelings, as vi 
the political organization of the people. He 
allowed the ancient pftra/riM to exist, but they 
wore deprived of all political importance. All 
foreigners admitted to the citizenship 
registered in a phyle and demus, but ni 
phi"'"^ — 



The functions which had been discharged 

jy theold tribes were now mostly ' ' " 

M the Ami. Among others, " 
of the forty. ' ' 






..._ ,. eight naun-oiae 

the old tribes had been divided l 
pose of taxation, but which now t 
[ess, the taxes being collected on a different 
system. The reforms of Clisthenes wer 
destined to be permanent. They continue 
to be in force (with some few intermptionf 
until the downfall of Athenian independencf 
The ten tribes were blended with the whole 



machinery of the constitution. Of the senate 
of five hondred, fifty were chosen from each 
tribe. The allotment of dicasls was accord- 
ing to tribes ; and the same system of elec- 
tion may*be observed in most of the principal 
offices of stale, judicial and magisterial, civil 
and military, &c. in b. c. 307, Demetrius 
PoliorcBtes increased the number of tribes to 
twelve by creating two new ones, namely, 
Anligem<i3 and Demitriat, which afterwards 
received the names of Puilendia and Auatis ; 
and a thirteenth was subsequently added by 
Hadrian, iiearmghia own name. 
" Roman. The three ancient Romulian 
!s, the Ramnes. Titles, and Luceres, or 
Ramnenses, Titienses, and Lucerenses, 
Xa which the palricians alone belonged, must 
istinguished from the Uiirty plebeian 
tribes of Servius Tullius, which were entirely 
local, four for the city, and twenty-six for the 
coantry around Rome. The history and or- 
ation of the three ancient Iribes are spo- 
)t under Patbich. They continued of 
political importance almost down to (he 
period of the decemviral legislation; but after 
"-is time they no longer occur in the history 
Rome, eicept as an obsolete institution. 
The institution and organization of the 
thirty plebeian tribes, and their subsequent 
reduction to twenty by the conquests of For- 
sena, are Bp<jkea of under Plebbs. The 
four city tribes were called by 
names as the regions which they 
iriz. Subtirana, Esqailma, Collina and Palo 
The names of the sii:[cen country tribes w 









oRomi 



Iheir ! 



quest of Poraena, 

order as follows: Armilia, Ci 

Cornelia, Fabia, G<dcTia, H» 

jlftMnio, Papiria, Polli " 



ilia, CluETitia, 

, , id Voliinia. 'As Rome grad- 

ually acquired possession of more of the sur- 
rounding territory, the number of tribes also 
was gradually increased. When Appiua 
Claudms, with his numerous train of cJienls, 
emigrated to Rome, lands were assigned to 
them in the district where the Anio flows 
into the Tiber, and a new tribe, the (nfcus 
Claudia, was formed. This tribe was sobse- 
qaently enlarged, and was then designated 
by the name Cnulumina or Otatianina. This 
name is the first instance of a country lrib» 
bemg named after a place, for the sixteen older 
ones all derived their name from persona or 
heroes. In B. c. 387, (he number of tribes 
was increased to twenty-five by Ihe addition 



of Volscians. In e 
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33* TRIBUTUM. 

Publilios Philo and Sp. Postumius 

the number of tribes to twenty-nine, by the 
addition of the JUaecia and Scapiia. In B. c 
318 Ihe UfiiUiTia and Fderina were added. In 
B. c. 299 two others, the Anisniis and Terea- 
Una, v/ere added by the censors, and at last, 
in B.C. 241, Ihe number of tribes was aug- 
mented to ihirty-fiTe, by the addition of the 
QuiVina and VeUna. Ejght new tribes were 
added upon the termuiation of the Social 



vardsi 



tribes to tlie end of the republic. When _.._ 
tribes, in their assemblies, transacted any 
business, a certain order {ordo tribmim) was 
observed, in which they were called upon lo 
give Iheir votes. The first in the order of 
' n was the Suburana, and the last 
Any person belonging to a 

£ortaiit docnments to add to 
at of his tribe, in the ablative 

Whether the local tribes, as they were es- 
lablished by the constitution of Servius Tol- 
lius, contained only the plebeians, or included 
the patricians also, is a pomt on which the 
opinions of modern scholars are divided ; but 
it appears most probable (hat down to thede- 
cemviral legislation the tribes and their as- 
sembhes were entirely plebeian. From the 
lime of the decemvjral legislation, the patri- 
cians and their clients were undoubtedly 
incorporated in the tribes. Respecting the 



assemblies of the tribes, 



s CouiTiA Tni- 



TRIBUTUM, a tai which was partly ap- 
pUed lo coier the expenses of war, and partly 
those of the fortidcations of the city. The 
usual amount of the tas was one for every 
Ihousanil of a man's fortune, though ui the 
time of Cato it was raised to three in a thou- 
sand. The f ribntum was not a property tax 
in the strict sense of the word, for the ac- 
counts respecting the plebeian debtors clearly 
imply, that the debts were not deducted in the 
valuation of a person's property, so that he 
had to pa;^ the tribulum upon properly which 
vras not his own, but which he owed, and for 
4»hich he had consequently to pay the in- 
terest as well. It was a direct tax upon ob- 
jects without any regard lo their produce, 
like a land or house-tax, which indeed form- 
ed the main part of it. That which seems lo 
have made it most oppressive, was its con- 
stant fluctuation, it was raised according to 
the regions or tribes instituted by Servius 
Tullius, and by the tribunes of these tribes, 
subsequently called Iribuni aerarii. It was 



TRICLINIUM, 
not, like the other branches of the public >cr- 
enue, let out to farm, hat being fixed in mo- 
ney it was raised by the tribunes, unless (as 
was the case aiiet the custom of giving pay 
to the soldiers was introduced) Uie Boldiers, 
like the kmghls, demanded it from the per- 
sons themselves who were hound to pay it, 
[Aes equestbe and hohoeiihcm.] When 
this tax was to be paid, what sum was to ba 
portion of every thousa 






which 



the senate had te 
was decreed, the people might refuse to pay 
it when they thought it too heavy, or unfairly 
distributed, or hoped to gain some other ad- 
vantage by the refusal. In later times the 
ometunes left its regulation to the 
who often fixed it very arbitrarily. 
-ipt from it, bi "-' 



that the priests, au^rs, and pontifls made 
-" — ipls to get rid of it; but this was only an 
.. which did not last. After the war 



treasury was filled with the revenues ac- 
cruing from cot>quests and from the provin- 
he Roman citizens became exempted 
paying the tributum, and this state of 
things lasteddowntothe consulship of Hirtius 
and Pansa (43 B. c,), when the tributum was 
again levied, on account of the exhausted 
state of the aerarium. After this time it was 
imposed according to the discretion of the 

Respecting the tributum paid by conquer- 

TRICLITSIUM, the' dining-room of'a Ro- 
lan house, the position of which, relatively 
1 the other parts of the house, is seen in the 
house of the Tragic poet" (see p. la6). It 
was of an oblong shape, and was tvrice as 
ng as it was broad. 

A iriclmium generally contained three 
conches, and as the usual number of persons 
occupying each couch was three, the trichn- 
inm afforded accommodation for a party of 
le. Sometimes, however, as many as four 
' on each of the couches. Each man in 
lei to feed himself lay flat upon his btenst 
nearly so, and stretched out his hand to- 
wards the table ; but afterwards, when his 
hunger was satisfied, he turned upon bis left 
side, leaning on his elbow. To this Horace 
alludes in describing a person sated with a 
particular dish, and turning in order to re- 

Wefii 



relates the cruel conduct of the consul L, 
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19 Flaminius, shows that i^fn 
isequently that 






id fipproacheij. On this principle wi 
' ' ixplain the denominations bo 

mchea, and of llie three placi 




with the forty-eight naucraties of 
the fifty of Clisthenea : each of 
.loiations appears to haTo been 
obliged to equip and man a vessel. [Nag- 
— iRii,] Under the constitution of Clis- 
nes the ten tribes were st 6.1st severally 
irged with five vessels. This charge was 
i^ourse saperseiled by the later liirms of the 
starchy. The slate furnished the shin, nnd 
either the whole or jiart of the ship's i 



Supposing theannesed arrangement to rep- 
resent the plan of a triclinium, it is evident 
that, as each guest reclined on hia left side, 
the countenances of all when in this position 
were directed, lirst, from No. 1 towards No. 
3, then frODi No. 4 towards. No 6, and lastly, 
from No. 7 towards No. 9 ; that the guest No. 
1 lay, in the sense explained, abmt No. 2. No. 
3 bcbm No. 2, and so of the rest ; and that, 
going in the same direction, the couch to the 
right hand was abmi the others, and the couch 
to [he left band btloui the others. It will be 
found, that in a passage in Ibe eighth satire 
of the second book of Horace, the guests 



umeratedintheordetofthe 
otder exhibited in the annc 
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Nomcnuinuj 
NasldieDus 
Porcius 
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VarJas 



TRIERA-RCHfA (Tpmpapxia', 
Athens, the object of which w 



who were charged with it were called 
13 {TfiiTipapxoi). as being the captains 
168, though the name was also applied 






ind fumiti 

the sailors. The trierarchs 
keep m repair the ship and its 
and were frequently put to great e p< 
paying the sailors and supplying 1 
provisions, when the state did n 
sufficient money for the purpose, 
some trierarchs, whether from atn 
patriotic motiTea, put themselves to 
sary expense in lining out and rig 
ships, irom which the slate demed 
tage. 

The average eipense of the trier 
50 niinae. 

In ancient limes one person bore 
charge of the trierarchy, aflerwar 
customary for two persona to sha 
were then called lyxirierarcks (ai 

501). When this practice was h 
need is not known, but it was perh 
the year 413 b. c, alter the defe 
Athenians In Sicily, when the uni 

firsons lor the chotegia was &st r 
he syntrieratchy, howevsr, did n 
supersede the older and single fo m 
only meant as a rehef in case of em 
when there was not a sufficient n 
wealthy citizens to bear the eipen 
in the case of a syntrierarchylheiwo 

each, according as Ihey agreed 
themselves. 

The thijd form of (he Irierarcliy W 
necled with, or suggested by, Ih 
archy. In B. c. 35S, the Athenians 
ble (0 procure a sufficient number 
appointed trierarchs, and accord 
summoned volunteers. This, how 
but a temporary espedient; and as 
system was not adequate to the pu 
they determined to rrianago the 



IS fur 
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e way as th 



ae, according to the h 
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338 TRIEKARCHIA. 

divided into 20 smanariae (avmioplai) or clasS' 
es ;-*ut of which s number or persona (a^/ia- 
ra) joined for the equipmem or ralber the 
mainienance and management of a ship, 
under the title of a it/niileia (avvreleia) or 
union. To every ship there waa feneialW 
assigned a lyn/elcm oF fifteen penons of dif- 
ferent degrees of wealth, as wa may suppose, 
so that four ships only were provided for by 
each symmoria of sixty persons. 

It appears, honeier, that before Demo- 
sthenes carried a new law on this subject 
{B. c. 340), it had been customiiry for lixietu 
persons to unite in a svnteleia or company for 
a ship, who bore the Burden in equal shaies. 
Thiebeing the case, it follows either that the 
members of the symmoriae had been by that 
time raised from 1200 to 1380, or tbat some 
alterations had taken place in their internal 
arrangements, of which no account has come 
down to ua. The superintendence of the 
whole system was in the hands of the 3O0 
weflllhiesl mambeis, who were therefore 
called the " leaders of the symmoriae," [ij-e- 

SrthVt^^cS?''ch£flyfel!,™rather "ought 
to have feUen. The services performed by 
individuals under this system appear to have 
been the same as before ; the state still pro- 
vided the ship's tackle, and the only duty then 
of the trierarchs under this system waa ' 
keep their vessels in the same repair and 



TRIPOS, 
taies were rated in proportion to tlicir prop- 
erty, so that the poor wero benetited by it, 
and the slate likewise ; for, as Demuathenes 
says, those who had formerly contributed one- 
aiiteenth to the trietarchy of one ship were 
now trierarchs of two, in which case they 
must either have served by ptoiy, or done 
duty in successive years. He adds, that the 
consequences were highly beneficial. 

We do nut know the amount of property 
which rendered a i--li- -- .-:- 



liable I 



__ iiabilitj arising ft ,__,__.^ __ 

less value than bi i) minae. 

The appointint !Jt to serve under the first 
and second fotm^ . >t the trietarchy was made 
by the strategi, an t in case any person was 
appointed to aerw a trierarchy, and thought 
that any one else (not called upon) was bet- 
ter able to bear it ilian himself, he offered the 
latter an exchange of his property [Antido- 
sis] subject to the burden of the trierarchy- 

)n cases of eitteme hardship, persons be- 
came suppliants to the people, or iled to the 
altar of Diana at Huiiychia. If not ready 
in time, they w '■— ■ 



a they ri 






this they managed to escape ; for the wealth- 
iest members, who had U> serve for theit syn- 
teleia, let out tbeir trierarchies for a talent, 
and received (hat amount from their partj 
(toiteI^ic), so that in reality they paid i 
lo nothing:, or, at any rate, not what they 
ought to have done considering that the tri- 
erarchy was a ground of eiemplion "■" — 
other liturgies. To remedy thesa al 
Demosthenes carried a law when he vva 



IS folloH 



Theni 



services requited froi , 

depend upon and be proportional to his prop- 
erly, or rather to his taxable capital, as regis- 
tered for the symmoria of the property tases, 
the rate bdng one trireme for every ten talents 

auiiliary vessel {iirjipiaiov) far the largest 
properties ; i. <. no person, however rich. 
could be required lo furnish more. Those 
who had not ten talents in laiaf 
were to club together in sjnteleiai 
had made up that amount. By this 
changes were effected. All persons paying 



his ship ready first, was lo be rewarded with 
the "crown of the trierarchy ;" so that in this 
way considerable emulation and competition 
were produced. Moreover, the trierarchs 
were iTztiSvooi, or liable to be called to ac- 
count for their expendilare ; though they ap- 
plied their own property to the service of the 

The trierarchy waa a ground of eietnption 
from the other liturgies, any of which, in- 
deed, gave an exemption from all the rest 
during the year next following that of its ser- 

TEINO'NDINUM. [NnisniK-iE,] 
TRIO-BOLON (rpiiij^oAoii), the fee of 
three obols, which, the Alheiuan dicasts re- 
ceived. rDlCAETAE,] 

TRIPOS (Tpiirouri, a tripod, i. e. any 
utensil or arlicla of fomitare supported upon 
three feet. More especially. 1 , A three-legged 
table. 2. A pot or caldron, used for boiling 
meat, and either raised upon a three-legged 
Bland of bronie, or made with ita three feet 
in the same piece, 3. A bronze altar, not dif- 
fering probably in its original form from the 
tall tripod caldron already described. In thia 
form, but with additional ornament, we see 
it in the left-hand figure in the annexed 

The figure on the right hand represents the 
tripod from which the Pythian priestess at 
Delphi gave responses. The celebrity of this 
tripod produced inimmei "" ' '' 
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TRIUMPHIJS. 



nbich were made to t 
still more frequently 
treasary botb in ■■— 
Greek temples. 




TBIRBTaiS, [t .. . , 

TBIUMPHUS {6piapiios). a solemo pro- 
ceaaion, in which a victarious getierat entered 
the city in a chariot drawn by four horseB. 
He was preceded by the captives and spoils 
taken in war, was followed by his troops, and 
after passing in slate along the Via Sacra, 
ascended the capitol to offer sacnSce in the 
temple of Jupiter. 

From the beginning of the repubhc down to 
•'-- -------n of liberty a regular triumpii 



A Irinmph might be granted for 
achiereDients either by land or sea, but the 
latter were comparatively so rare that we 
shall (or the present defer the consideration 
of the naval triumph. 

After any decisive battle had been won, or 
a province subdued by a series of successful 
opsrationa, the imperator forwarded to the 
senate a laurel- wreathed despatch (Uiaae 
lauretuat), containing an account of his ei- 
ploits, if the intelligence proved satisfactory, 
the senate decreed a public thanksgiving. 
[Sup PI. 10 A.T 10.] After the war was conciud- 
ed, the general with his army repaired to 
Rome, or ordered his army to meet him there 
on a given day, but did not enter the city. A 
meeting of the senate was held without the 
walls, usually in the temple of Bellona or 
Apollo, that he might have an opportunity of 
u^mg hia pretensions in person, and these 



were then scrutinized and discussed with the 
most jealous care. The following rules Were 
for the most part rigidly enforced, although 
the senate assumed the discretionary power 
of relaxing them in special cases. 

1. That no one could be permitted to tri- 
umph unless he had held the office of dicta- 
granted to Pompey, who triumphed in his 
24th year (b. c. 81) before he had heid any of 
the great offices of state, and agam ten yeara 
afterwards, while Ktill a simple eques, were 
altogether unprecedented. 

2. That the magistrate should have been 
actually in office botli when the victory was 
gained and when the triumph was to be cele- 
brated. This regulation was insisted upon 
only during the earher ages of the conunon- 
wealth. Its violation commenced with Q. 
Publilius Philo, the first person to whom the 
senate ever granted a piotogaiio rmpwii after 
the termination of a magistracy, and thence- 
forward proconsuls and propraetors were per- 
mitted to triumph without question. 

3. Thatthewarshould have been prosecuted 
or the battle fought under the auspices and in 
the province and with the troops of the gene- 
ral seeking the triumph. Thus if a victory 
was gain^ by the legatus of a general who 
was absent from the army, th 









d the at 



to the latter. 



4, That at least 5000 of the enemy should 
have been slam in a single battle, that the 
advantage should have been positive, and not 
merely a compensation for some previous dis- 
aster, and that the loss on the part of the Bo- 
mans should have been small compared with 
that of their adversaries. But still we find 
many instances of triumphs granted for gene- 
ral results, without reference to the numbers 
slain in any one engagement. 

5. That the war should have been a legiti- 
mate contest against public foes, and not a. 
civil contest. Hence Catnlns celebrated no 
triumph over Lepidus, nor Antonioa over 
Catiline, nor Cinna and Matius over their an- 
tagonists of the SuUan party, nor Caesar after 
Fharsalia; and when be did subsequently 
triumph alter his victory over the sons of 
Pompey, it caused univeiaal disgust. 

6. That the dominion of the state should 
have been extended, and not merely some- 
thing previously lost regained. The absolute 
acquisition of territory does not appear to 
have been essential. 

7, That the war should have been broucht 
to a conclusion and the province reducedto 
a state of peace, so as to permit of the anny 
being withdrawn, the presence of the viclon- 
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TEIUMPHUS, 



ous Eoldieto being considered indispe 
in a triumph. 

The senate claimed the eiclusii'e right of £ 
deliberating upon all these points, and giving ' 
or withholding the honour Bought, and they 
forlhe most part eiercjsed the privilege with- 
out qneUioD, except in times of great politi- 
cal eicitement. The sovereignty of the peo- 
ple, however, in this matter was asserted at 
H very early date, and a triumph is said to 
have been voted hy the tribes to Valerius aud 
Horatiue, the consuls of b. c. 446, in direct 
opposition to the resolution of the fathers; 
andin a similar manner to C.Marcius Rolilus, 
the first plebeian dictator ; while L. Postumius 
Megellas, consul ». o. 394, celehral ' 
umph, although resisted by the se 
seven out of the ten tribunes. Naj 
read of a certain Appius Claudius, consul 
B. 0. 143, who having persisted in celebrating 
a triumph in defiance of both the senate and 
people, was accompanied by his daughter (or 
slater) Claudia, a vestal virgin, and 1^ her in- 
terposition saved from being dragged from his 
chariot by a tribune. Adisappomted general, 
however, seldom ventured to resort to such 
violent measnres, but satisfied hunself wii 
going IhroQgh the forms on the Alban Moniii, 
a practice first introduced by C Papirius Maso. 

the same time voted a sum of money towar 
defra^g the necessary eipenses, aid one 
Che tribunes er mcloritatt sbuUms applied for 
a plebiscitnm to permit the imperator to re- 
tam his imperiumontheday when he entered 
the city. This last form could not be dis- 

Ensed with either in an oration or a triumph, 
cause the imperinm conferred by the comi- 
lia curiata did not include the city itself, and 
when a general had once gone forth yaiudnwi, 
his mihtary power ceased as soon as he reen- 
tered the gates, unless the general law had 
been previously suspended by a special enact- 
ment; and in this manner the resolution of 
(he senate was, as it were, ratified by the 
pleba. Fortius reason no one desiring a " ' 



were all thrown open, garlands of 
ecorated every shrine and image, and 
iiitBiiae snioted on eiery altar. Meanwhile 
the impetalor called an assembly of his sol- 
diets, delivered an oration commending their 
valour, and concluded by distributing rewards 
to the most distinguished, and a sum of mo- 
ney to each individual, the amount depending 
on the value of the spoils. He then ascended 
his triumphal car and advanced to tbe Porta Tri- 

ihalis, where he was met by the whole body 

' ■ _--:-.-.- The 






- headed by the magistrate 

procession then defiled in the following ordei 
1. The senate headed by the magisttatef 



V* ta uvbiucu, BuiL-B uy ho uoing ne wouia ipso 
facto have forfeited all claim. We have a 
remarkable esample of this in the case of Ci- 
cero, who after his return from Cilida linger- 
ed in Ihe vicinity of Rome day ailer day, and 
dragged abont his lictors from one place to circular 
another, without entering the city, in the vam four horses, which 
hopeofa triumph. rarely, white. Thi 



either on account of their beauty o 

distinctly by the crowd. Boards were borne 
aloft on iercnla, on which were painted in 
large letters the names of vanquished nations 
and countries. Hera, too, models were ei- 
hibiled in ivory or wood of the cities and forts 
captured.and pictures of the mountains, rivers, 
and other great natural features of the subju- 
gated region, with appropriate inscriptions. 
Gold and silver in coin or bullion, arms, weap- 
ons, and horse furniture of every description, 
statues, pictures, vases, and other works of 
art, precious stones, elaborately wrought and 
richly embroidered stuffs, and every object 
which could be regarded as valuable or curi- 
OOB. 4. A body of flute players. 5. The 
white bulls or oien destined for sacrifice, 
with gilded horns, decorated with infulae and 

with theit implements, and followed by the 
Camilli bearing m their hands paterae and 
other holy vessels and instruments. 6. Ele- 
phants or any other strange animals, natives 
of the conquered districts, 7. The arms and 
insignia of the leaders of the foe. 8. The 
leadeis themselves, and such of their kindred 
as had been taken prisoners, followed by the 
whole band of inferior captives in fetters. 9. 
Thecoronaeandother tributes of respect and 



<n the in 



Ltes, 10. The lictois of the im- 
igle file, theit fiisccs wreathed 
11. The imperator himself in a 



d necessarily be dif- 



roidered robe {logi 

c {(unieo palmalaj : 

hand a laurel bough, an 
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e then i 



are quoted as eiceptiom 
When itwHs announced 
had been completed, the 



the spoils was presented to Jupiter, tl 
wreath was depoailed in the lap of the god, 
the imperator waa entetlainecf at a pubiic 
feast alon^with his friends in the temple, and 
the evening preceded by 



etnmed home ii 
orches 



d pipes, and eacoited by a 

The whole of the proceedings, generally 
speating, were brought to a close iu one day ; 
but when the quantity of plunder waa very 
great, and the troops very nume tons, s longer 
period was required for the exhibition, and 
thus the trinmph of Flaminius continued foi 
three days in succession 

But the glories of the imperator did m 






his brows mete encircled with a wr 
Delphic bay, in addition to wiiick, in an- 
cient times, his body was painted bright red. 
He was accompanied in his chariot by his 
children of tender years, and sometimes by 
very dear or highly honoured friends, while 
behind him stood a public slave, holding over 
his head a golden Etruscan crown ornament- 
ed with jewels. The p 



e bno« 






It 






such a place 
been intended ti 
ence of the 
afascinum, 
attached to the vehicle. Tertullian tells us, 
that the slave ever and anon whispered in the 
ear of the imperator the warning words Ri- 
tptcgpott teth'K'iiftfrti memento le J hat this state- 
ment is not confirmed by any earlier writer. 
13. Behind the chariot or on the horses which 
drew it rode the grown-up soiisol Ihe impera- 
tor, together with the legati, the tribuni, and 
the equites, all on horseback. 13. The rear 
was brought op by the whole body of the in- 
quiry in marching □rder,their spears adorned 
with hay, some shouting lo Triumnhe, and 
singing hymna lo the gods, while otnera pni- 
clsimed the praises of their leader oriiwlulged 
in ^een sarcasms and coarse ribaldry at his 
e;ipenEe, for the most perfect freedom of 
speech was granted and eiercised. 

Just as the pomp was ascending the Capi- 
toluie hill, some of the hostile chiefs were 
led aside into the adjoining prison and put to 



scarcely believe that it ezisted in a 
age, were it not attested by the mos 
tionable evidence. Pompey, indeed, 
from perpetrating this atrocity in 
tiiumpb, and Aureliaa on like occaeii 



hia third 
m spared 



)t if the practice 
■ — it the public 

led (TtumpinfcB ihmm. After 
death liia kindred were peimitted to deposit 
his ashes within the walls, and bay-wreath- 
ed statues standing etect in triumphal cars, 
displayed in the vestibulum of the family 
mansion, transmitted his fame to posterity. 

A Triumphus Navalis appears to have 
differed in no respect from an ordinary tri- 
umph, escept that it must have been upon a 
smaller scale, and would be characterized by 
the exhibition of beaks of ships and other 
nautical trophies. The earliest upon record 
was granted to C. Dnillius, wholaid thefoun 
dation of the supremacy of Home by sea in 
the first Punic war; and so elated was he 
by his success, that during the rest of his life, 
whenever he returned home at night from 
supper, he caused flutes to sound and torches 
to be borne before him. A second naval tri- 
umph was celebrated by Lutatius Catulus 
for his victory off the Insnlae Aegates, b. c. 
241 ; B third by Q. Fahius Labeo, B. c. 189, 
over the Cretans, and a fourth by C, Octavius 
over King Perseus, without captives and with- 






TaiOHPHU 


Castee 


of the soldiei 


through 






general, who 


had perf 






Alter the extinction of freedom, the em- 
leror being considered as the commander-in- 
ihief of all the armies of the state, every 
□ilitary achievement was andarstood to be 
lerformed under his auspices, and hence, ac- 
;ording lo the forms of even the ancient con- 
ilitution, he alone had a legitimate claim to 
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TXUUMVIRI, 



I fully 



a triumph. This principle — — .. 

recogniied and acted upon ; for although 
Antonius had granted triumphs to his legati, 
and his eramiile had baen freelj; followed by 
Auguatus in ihe early part of his career, yet 
after the year B. 0. M he en tirely diseontinited 
the practice, and from that time forward tri- 
umphs were rarely, if erar, conceded to any 
except members of the imperial family. Bot 
to compensate in Bonie degree for what was 
then taken away, the < ustom was introduced 
of hestowing what ware termed TViumpftn/m 
Omamema h m 



M R TRES R 



pubhc o&ce. Fhe followmg is a list of the 
most important of both classes. 

1. TrIUMVIBI .\hbO DlVlDUNDO. [Tlli- 
UUVIEI COLONliE DbDDCENDAE.] 

3. Tbiumtibi CiFiTALES Were regular 
magistrates, lirat appointed about B.o. 393. 
They were elected by the people, the comilia 
being held by the praetor. They succeeded 
to many of the functions of the Quaestores 
Parriciciii. [Quaestor.] It was their duly 
to inq^uire into all capiti ' - - ■ ■ - - 






Is whom they i 






they had t 



to prison all 

In conjunction .. . 

(ireserve the public peace, w prevcni an uii- 
jwful assemblies, &c. They enforced the 
payment of fines due to the slate. They had 
the cate of public prisons, and carried into 
efiect the sentence of the law upon criminai^. 
In these points they resembled tlie magis. 
tracy of the Eleven at Athens. 

4. Tridhviki Colonmb Dbducekdae 
were persons appointed to superintend lUe 
fortnation of a colony. They are spoken of 
under Colonia, p. 91. Since they liad be- 
sides to superintend the distribution of the 
land to the colonists, we iind them also called 
ZViumriri Co!miat SedaceTidae Agroqiu IKvi- 
hmdo, and sometunes sunply TViiuniun Agro 
Dimde. 

5. Thiumvibi Efulones. [Efulones.] 

6. Thiuhvihi Equitum Tujuiis Kecog- 
voscENQi.orLEaENPis Equituu Decubus, 



were magistrates first appointed by Augustus 
to revise the lists of the equites, and to admit 
persons into the otdet. This was formerly 
part of the duties of the censors. 
T. TmiTHviBi Mensiru. [Meneikii.j 

8. Triumviri MoNETiLBB. [Monbta.j 

9. Triumviri Koctuhni, were magistrates 
elected annually, whose chief duty it was to 
prevent fires by night, and for this purpose 
they had to go round the city during the night 
(vigilias cinacmire). If they neglected their 
duty, ttiey appear to have been accused be- 
fore the people by the tribunes of the plebs. 
The time at which this oQice was instituted 
is anknowa, but it must have been previously 
to the year B.C. 304. Augostos transferred 
their duties to the Praelectus Vigiium. 

[PRiEFECTKS VlQILUM.] 

10. TriumtibI REFiciEsnis AEnisUB, ex- 
traordinary officers elected in the Comitia 
Ttibnta in the time of the second Punic war, 
were appointed for the purpose of repairing 
and rebuilding certain tempfee. 

11. THIUMViEI REiniBLlCAB CONSTITD- 

ehuie. When the supreme power was 
shared between Caesar (Octavianus), An- 
tony, and Lepidus, they administered the af- 
fairs of the state under the title of Tninninri 
ReipnUkae Cmstilatndai. This office was 
conferred upon them in b. c. 43, for five 
years ; and on the expiration of the term, in 
~ - 38, was conferred upon them again, in 
... _. 37, for five years more. The coalitiim 
between Julius Caesar, Pompey, and Crassus, 
c. eO, is usually called the first triumvi- 
and that between Octavianus, Antony, 
... Lepidns. the second ; but it most be 
borne in mind that the formei never bore the 

office under that name, whereas the latter 

recognized as regular magistrates under 

the above-mentioned title. 

TrIUHVIEI SiCRIS CONaniRENOIS 

DoNIsqtTE PEKSiONiMnls, eitraofdinary of- 
ficers elected in the Comitia Tribnla in the 
ne of the second Punic war, seem to have 
id to take care that all property given or 
mseciated to the gods was applied lo that 

13. TEinMViRi SEHiTta Leoendi were 
magistrates appointed by Augustus to admit 
persons into Ihe senate. This was previously 
the duty of the censors. 

TItOCHUS (rpoxoc) a hoop. The Greek 
boys used toeiercise themselves, like ours, 
with trundling a hoop. It was a btorne ring, 
and had sometimes bells attached to it. It 
was impelled by means of a hook with a 
wooden handle called danis and iXavvp. 
From the Greeks this custom passed to the 
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Roman3,v'li''CDnsequentl;a(loplcillhe Greek 
lerin. The hoop was used at ihe Gymnasia, 
and, therefore, on one of Ihe gems in the 
S tosch collection at Berha, which is engraved 
in the Biineied nood-cul, it is Bccompanied 
by the jar of oil and the bay branch, the 
emblems of effort and of victory. On each 
side of this we have repreaanted another gem 
from the same collection. Both of these es- 
hibit youths trundling the lioop by means of 
the hook or key. These show the size of the 
hoop, whieli in the middle figure has also 
three small rings or bells on its circumfer- 




ly bfl added aivh c 
ot decisive, or eac 



TROJAE LUDUS. [Cikcds. p. 81.] 
TROPAEUM (rpij^aiov. Au. rpoiroJoi') a 
trophy, a sien atid memorial of victory, which 
was erected on the field of battle where the 
enemy had turned {tji^ttu, rpD?r^) to fligbl, 
and in case of a victory gainod at sea, on the 
nearest land. The expression for raising or 
erecting a trophy, is Tpo-rralov ar^atu 
ar^ea'Tdai, to whic' 
KOTTi Tuv TfoAraimi. 
When the battle v 
parly considered it nao some claims lo me 
victory, both erected trophies. Trophies 
usually consisted of the arms, shields, hel- 
mets, &c. of the enemy that were defeated ; 
and these were placed on the trunk of a tree, 
which was filed on some elevation. The 
trophy was consecrated to some divinity, with 
an inscriution (Mypofi/ia), recording Ihe 
names of the victors and of the defeated 
party ; whence trophies were regarded as in- 
violable, which even the enemy were not per- 
initted to romove. Sometimes, however, a 
people destroyed a trophy, if they considered 
that the eneiiiy had erected it without a suf- 
ficient cause. That rankling and hostile 
feelings miiht not be ;>erpetuated by the con- 
tinuance of a trophy, it aeems to have been 
originally part of Greek international law 
that trophies should be made only ot wood 
anil not of stone or metal, and that they 
should not be repaired when decayed. It was 

metal. Pausanias speaks of several which he 
saw in Greece, 



TROPAEUM. 341 

The trophies erected to commemorate naval 
victories were usually ornamented with the 
beaks or acroteria of ships [Acrdtebiuh; 
RosiHi] ; and were generally consecrated to 
Poseidon or Neptune. Sometimes a whole 
ship was placed as a trophy. 

The Romans, in early times, never erected 
any trophies on the Reld of battle, but carried 
home the spoils taken in battle, witii which 
they decorated the public buildings, and also 
the private houses of individuals. [Spoli*.] 
Subsequently, however, the Romans adopt- 
ed the Greek practice of raising trophies on 
the field of battle; the first trophies of this 
kind were erected by Domiiius Ahenobarbus 
and Fabius Maiimus in E. c. ]21, after their 
conquest of the Allobroges, when they built 
at the junction of the Rhone and the Isara 
lowers of white stone, upon which trophies 
were placed adorned with the spoils of the 
enemy. Pompey also raised trophies on the 
Pyrenees after his victories in Spain ; Julius 
Caesar did the same near Ziela, after bis vic- 
tory over Fharnaces, and Dnisus, near the 
Elbe, to commemorate his victory over the 
Germans. Still, however, it was more com- 
mon to erect some memorial of the victory at 
Rome than on the field of battle. The trophies 
raised by Marius to commemorate his vic- 
tories over Jugurtha and the Cimbri and 
Tflutoni, which were cast down by Sulla, 
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TRUTINA. 



and restored by Julius Caesar, must have 
been in (he cily. In the later times of the 
republic, and under the empire, the erection 
of triumphal arches was the most common 
v/a^ of commemorBting a lictory, many of 
■winch remain to the present day. [AROna.] 

The preceding cut contains a reptesento- 
tion of a tropaeum, which Victory is engaged 
in erecting. The conqueror stands on the 
other side of the tropliy, with his browa en- 
circled with bay. 

TROPHIES. [Tropabitm.] 

TRO-SSllLI. [EtjDiTBs, p. 138.1 

TROUSERS. JBraccae.] 

TRUA, Am. TRULLA (roplh^), derived 
from Tpia, rdpu, &c., to perforate ; a large 
and flat spoon ot ladle, pierced with holes ; a 
troweL The following woodcut represents 



The (ruKa i 
species uf colander [Coldm], used aa a wine- 
strainer. 

TRUMPET. [BncciN*; Corku; Li- 
Tcus ; Tuba.] 

TRU'TINA (rpurum;), a general term, in- 
cluding both libra, R balance, and atalfra, a 
steelyard. Payments were originally made 
by weighing, not by counting. Hence a bal- 
ance (imtitia) was preserved in the temple of 
Saturn at Rome. Tlie following wood-cut rep- 
resents a remarkably beautiful siofera, which 
is preserved in the museum of the Capitol at 




TUBA, 

TUBA (aaXmyi), a bronze trumpet, dis- 
tinguiahed from tlie csmu by being straight, 
while the latter was curved.' 

The tuba was employed in war for signals 
of every description, at the games and pul)- 
lic festivals, and also at the last rites to the 
dead ; those who sounded the trumpet at fu- 
nerals were termed siiicines, and used an in- 
strument of a peculiar form. The tones of 
the tuba are represented as of a harsh and 
fear-inspiring character. 

The mvention of the tuba is usually as- 
cribed by ancient writers to the Etruscans. 
It hae b^Q remarked that Homer never intro- 
duces the cruAjTjyf in his narratiye but in 
comparisons only, which leads us to infer 
that, although Jinown in his time, it had been 
but recently introduced into Greece; and it 
is certain that, notwithstanding its eminently 
martial characler. it was not until a later pe- 
riod used in the armies of the leading states. 
By the Greek tragedians its Tuscan origin w 
fully recognised According to one account 
it was first fabricated for the Tyrrhenians by 
Minerva, who in consequence was worshipped 
by the Argivea under the title of Sdkniyl, 
while at Rome the tubtlatinam, or purifica- 
tion of sacred trumpets, was performed on 
the last day of the Qumquatrus [QoiNQOt- 



is.] 



appears 
difference in form bet' 
Roman or Tynh< 



have 
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long. straiBht, bronze tubes, grailually 
creasing in diameler, and terminatinE : 
bell-shaped aperture. Tteypresent preciseiy 



different dates, as maj be seen fram the ci 

annexed. 
TUBILU'STEIUM. [QoiNatJiTEDa.] 
TULLIATSUM. [Csecee.] 
TUMULTUA-Rll, ITdmultus.] 
TUMULTUS, the name given to a sudden 

or dangeriras war in Italy or Cisalpine Gaal, 

and the word was supposed by the ancients 

however, sometimes applied to a sudden or 
dangerous war elsevihere : but this does t 
appear to hatebeenacorrect useof thewo 
Cicero says that there might beawarwilht 
a tamullus, but not a lumultus without a wi 
but it mnst be recollected that the word vii 
also applied to any sudden alarm respecti 
a war ; whence we find a tumultiis ofl 
spoken of as of less importance than a w 
because the results were of leasconsequeni 
though the fear might have been much gre 
er than in a regular war. 

In the case of a tnmultus there w 



times. As there v . . 
soldiers in the regular marmer, the magistral 
who was appointed to command the arra 
displayed two banners (vezilla) from the cap 
tol, one red, to summon the infantry, and tb 
other gteen. to summon the cavalry, and 



The distinction between the Doric and Ionic 
lilon stilt continued in the dress of women. 
The Spartan virgins only wore this one gar- 
inenl,and had no upperkind of clothing, whence 
it is sometimes called inmo/ionf Pallium] as 
well as Vhiloa. They appeared in the com- 
any of men virithout any farther covering; 
ut the married women never did bo without 
'earing an upper garment. This Doric chiton 
las made, as stated above, of woollen stuff; 
it was without sleeves, and was fastened over 
both shoulders by clasps or buckles (inipirae, 
TTCpivai), which were often of considerable 
size. It was frequently so short as not to 
reach the knee. It was only joined together 
side, and on the other was left partly 
r slit up (orioTDC jnriii'l, to allow a 
ition of the limbs. The following cut 
in Amazon with a chiton of this 
>me parts of the figure appear incom- 
the original is mutiialed. 



tmvidl,niesequaitB: Those 



er, instead of 
practice, whence they wei 
and their senice anjunuio. 
in this way ' ■" " 



TUTSICA (xiT, 



rated Tumallnari 



ov).» 
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The chiton was the only kind 
r under-garment, worn by the 

this there were two kinds, the 

Dorian and Ionian. Tlie Dorian chiton, as 
worn by males, was a short woollen shirt, 
without sleeves ; the Ionian was a long linen 
garment, with sleeves. The former aeeina 
to have been origioallv worn throughout the 
whole of Greece; the latter vrasbrouEbt over 
to Greece by the lonians of Asia. The Ionic 
chiton was commonly worn at Athens by men 
during the Persian wars, but it appears to 
nlirelygone out of fashion for the male 

s the under-gat- 



; tke I 
e Dorian 




The Ionic chiton, on tb 
long and loose garment, reaching to the Ibet 
{woS^pilO, with wide sleeves (xopai), and 
was OEually made of linen. The sleeves^ 
however, appear generally to have ccnered 
only the upper part of the arm : for in ancient 
works of art we seldom find the sleeve ei- 
tending further than the elbow, and some- 
times not so far. The sleeves were somettmes 
slit up, and fastened together with an elegant 
row of brooches. The Ionic chiton, accord- 
ing to Herodotus, was originally a Carian 
dress, and passed over to Athens from Ionia, 
as has been already remarked. The women 
at Athens originally wore the Doric chiton, 
but were compelled to change it for the Ionic, 
after they had billed with the buckles ra: 
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314 TUNICA, 

clasps ot their di-asses the single Athenian 
■mho had returned alive from the expedition 
against Aegina, because there mere no buckles 
or ctasps required in the Ionic drssa. The 
anneiBd cut tepresenla the Muse Thalia 
wearing an ionic chiton. _The 



ihoulders, and 



he peplum h; 
s held up by tl 




Both kinds of dress were fastened i 
the middle with a girdle and aa the 
chiton was uaually longer than the body, part 
at it was drawn up so that the dcess might 
not reach further than the feet, and the part 
which was so drawn up OTerhung or over- 
lapped the girdle, and was called JcdXitof. 

There was a peculiar kind of dress, which 
seems to have been a species of double chiton, 
called DMoif (Jtir^It), Zhp/oidim (diir^Wi- 
im), and Himidiploidiim {iiiudtTrXetSiov). It 
appears not to have been a separate article of 
dress, but merely the upper part of the cloth 
forming the chiton, which was larger " — 
Waa required for Iha ordinary chiton, anc 
therefore thrown over the front and back. 
The following cute will gi^e a clearer idea 
of the form of this garment than any des 

Since the Diploldion was fastened ove 
Bhoulders by means ot bucliles or clasps, it 
was called Epamis (fjru/iif), which ia at- 
posed by some writers to have been only t 
end of the garment fastened on the shoulde 

The chiton was worn by men next th 
skin ; but females were accustomed to wf 
ir) under their chiton. 



Tt^e'"^Z 




._ alone. A person wh 
chiton was called liovoxlra 

epithet given to the Spartan vir- 
s same way, a person who wore 
on]^ an himation, or outer garment, was called 
■'■XiTUV. The Athenian youths, in the earlier 
mes, wore only the chiton, and when it be- 
une the feshian, in the Peloponnesian war, 
1 wear an outer garment oyer it, it waa re- 
irded as a mark of effeminacr. 
2. EoMAN. The Tumca of the Romans, 
like the Greek chiton, waa a woollen under 
garment, over which the toga was worn, it 
was the /ndnjnnihnB or Indvlaa, as opposed to 
the AmicPu, the general term for the toga, 
pallium, or any other outer garment. [Amic- 
lus.] I^he Romans are said to have had no 
other clothing originally but the toga; and 
whfai the tunic was first uitroduced, it was 
lerely a short garment without sleeves, and 
laa called Culobmm. It was considered a 
mark ofeffeminaey for men tojwear tunics with 
long sleeves (manicaiae) and reaching to the 
feet iialara). 

The tunic was girded (dncla) with a belt or 
girdle around the waist, but it was usually 
worn loose, without being girded, when a 
person was at home, or wished to be at his 
ease. Hence we find the terms cincfuj, oivw- 
ihed, like the 6reek 
diligent person, and 



iif6.«0f. t< 









idle or dissolute. 



abore the knee ; it has short sleeves, covejing 
only the upper part of the arm, and is girded 
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TUKICA. 
8t Ihe waist (see cuts, pp. 32, 238): (he 
sieeues sometimes, thoggh lasa frequently, ex- 
tend to the haniis. 

Doth sexes at Rome usually wore two tu- 
nics, an outer and an under, the Utter of 
which was worn neit the skin, and corres- 
ponds to our ehirt and chemise. The under 
tunics were called iSuAucula and Indufliun, the 
fotmei of which is supposed to he (he riame 
of the under tunic of the men, and the laltei 



T ORRIS. 



345 



ofth 



of the VI 



The word In/emla mas of later origi._. 

seems to have been applied equally to the un- 
der tunic of both sflies. It is doubtful whelhei 
the Suppsrui or Supparuya was an outer or an 

several tunics, as a protection against cole 
Augustus wore four in the winter, besides 

BD usually consisted of 
;er tunic, and the toga, 



subucula. 

As the dress ol 
an under tunic, a 



a under 



the anneied wood-cut, which tepresentt 
Roman empraas in the character of Concord 
or A-bundantia, givei 




er thwi those of men, and always had sleevi 
but in ancient paintinea and statues we t 



dom find the sleeves coterin. 
upper part of the aim. Somi 
were adorned with golden c 

Foot people, who could not afford to pur- 
lasH a toga, wore the tunic alone, whence 
e find the common people called TWiicoli. 
. . person who wore only his tunic was fre- 
quently called NuDDS. 

Respecting the davus latus and the clavus 
angustue. worn on the tunics of the senators 
and equites respectively, see Clsvus Litos, 



; more than the 
itimesthe tunics 
maments caUed 



When a triumph was celebrated, the con- 
queror wore, together with an embroidered 
toga ( Togapkia), a (lowered tunic ( Tunicapal- 
Rinla), also called Tunica Join's, because it was 
taken from the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. 
Tunics of this kind were sent as presents to 
foreign kings hy the senate. 

TURI'BULDM (ftjuiarnoiov), a censer. 
The Greeks and Romans, when they sacri- 
ficed, commonly took a little frankincense out 
of the acerra, and let it fall u])on the flaming 
altar. More rarely they usai a censer, hy 
means of which they burned the incense in 
greater profusion, and which was in fact a 
small moveable grate or /ociiftu, Thefollow- 
ing wood-cut, taken from an ancient painling, 
>erfotmaJice of both of these acts 




TURMA. [EiERCiTus, p. U3.] 
TORRJS (jripyof), a lower. Moveable 

owets were among the most important en- 
tines used in Elorming a fortified place. 

^ They were generally made of beams and 






.1 least 



the tl 



sides which were eiposed to the besieged, 
with iron, not only for protection, but also to 
increase their weight, and thus make them 
steadier. They were also covered with raw 
hides, and quilts, moistened, and sometimes 
with aium, to protect them from fire. Their 
height VUBS such as to overtop the walls, 
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all other fortifications ot 
, Theyweredivideilinl 
lecia), and hence lliey ai 



ivar (lormmia). They contained 
catapults, and elingers and arch- 
tioned in them and on the tops 



□Biieiing-rain [AbiBs] ; and in the middle 
one or more bndges Ipimta) made of beams 
and planks, and protect«d at the sides by hur- 
dles. Scaling-ladders (sra/ot) were also car- 
ried ia the towers, and when the missiles 
had cleared tbe walls, these bridges and lad- 

These towers were placed upon wheels 
(generally 6 or 6), that they mieht he brought 
up to the walls. These wheels were placed 



Jf the tc 



TUTOIt. [Cpi . 

TY-MPANtiM iT^pjTavov). a small drum 
carried in the hand. Of these, some resem- 
bled in all respects a modem tambourine with 
bells. Others presented a flat circular disk 
oa the upper surface and swelled out beneath 
like a kettle-drum- Both forms are repre- 
sented in the cuts below. Tympana were 




covered with the hides of oien, or of asses ; 
were beaten with a slick, or with the hand, 
and were much employed in all wild enthasi* 
Bstic religious rites, especially the orgies of 
Bacchus and Cybele. 

2. A solid wheel without spokes, for heavy 
wagons, such as is shown in the cut on p. 
351. 

TYRANNUS (nipotrof)- In the heroic 
age all the governments in Greece were mon- 
archical, the king uniting in himself the func- 
tions of the priest, the judgs, and military 



chief. In the first two or three ct 

a( work, which led to the abolition, or at least 
to the limitation, of the kingly power, Enii- 
jtraliona, eitinctiona of families, disasters 
m war, civil dissensions, may be reckoned 
among these causes. Hereditary monarchies 
became elective; the different functions of 
the king were distributed ; he was called Ar- 
cAon (up;[ov), Cosmus (noir/ioj-), or Frytiaat 
(irpwrawif), instead of Baiileas (3aoiicif), 
and his character was changed no less than 
his name. Noble and wealthy families began 
to be considered on a footing of equality vrilh 
royalty ; and thus in process of time sprang 
up oligarchies or arislocracies, which most 
of the governments that succeeded the an- 
cient monarchies were in point of fact, though 
not as yet called by such names. These oli- 
garchies did not possess the elements of so- 
cial happiness or sUbilitj. The principal 
families contended vrith each other for the 
greatest share of power, and were only unan- 
imous in disregarding the rights of those 
whose station was beneath their own. The 



vould a 



!mpt t. 






Thus were opportunities offered tt . . 
and designing men to raise themselves, oy 
starling upas the champions of popular tight. 
Discontented nobles were soon found to pro- 
secute schemes of this sort, and they had a 
Sealer chance of success, if descended from 
B ancient royal family. Pisistratus is an 
eiample ; he was tlie more acceptable to the 
people of Athens, as being a descendant of 
the family of Codrus. Thus in man^ cities 
arose that species of monarchy which the 
Greeks called lynmiii {rvpavvlc), which 

minion of one man; and which frequently 
was nothing more than a revival of tne an- 
cient government, and, though unaccompanied 
with any reeogniied hereditary title, or the 
reverence attached to old name and long pre- 
Ecrtption, was hailed by the lower orders of 
people as a good eichange, after suffering 
under the domination of the diarchy. All 
(uratiniej, however, were not so acceptable to 
the majority ; and sometimes we find the no- 
bles concurring in the elevation of a despot. 



further their oi 



. Thust 



,Sy- 



Gelon, sovereign of Gela and Camarina, ena- 
bled him to take possession of Syracuse, and 
establish hiskingilom there- Sometimes the 
conflicting parties in the state, by mutual con- 
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Beiit.cliosR eome eminent man, in wlioni thi 
had tonfidence, lo racoocile their dissension! 
inseating him with a sotl of dictatorial powi 
(or that purpose, either for a limited period 
DC otherwise. -Sach a person they called 

The r^mnniu must be distinguished, 
one hand, from the assgnmeui, inasmi 
he was not elected b; general conser 
common); owed his elevation to some '' 
movement or atratageai, such aa the ci 

of a body-guard for him by the people, 

seizure of the citadel ; and on the other hand, 
from the anoiant king, whose right depended, 
not OQ usurpation, but on inheritance and tra- 
ijitionary acknowledgment. The power of a 
ting might be more absolute than that of a 
tyraxt ; as Phidon of Argos is said to have 
made the ro^al prerogative greater than it 
was under his predecessors ; yet he was still 
regarded as a king ; for the difference between 
the two namea depended entitle and origin, 
and not on the manner in which the power 
rised. The name of lyr- ■ 

wjlh cruelty, that Pisiatratua is praised for 
the moderation of his government. After- 
wards, when (jirand themselves had become 
odions, the name aleo grew to be a word o' 
reproach, just as rix did among the Romans. 
Among the early ti/raxii of Greece those 
moat worthy of mention are ; Chslhenes of 
Sicyon, grandfafhet of the Athenian Clie- 
thenes, m whose &mil]r the government con- 
tinued for a century sioca ila eslabliahmenl 
t^ Orlhagoras, about b. c. GT2: Cypselus of 
Corinth, who expelled the Bacchiadae, s. c. 
656, and hia son Priander, both remarkable 
for their cruelty; their dynasty lasted be- 
tween seventy and eighty years ; Procles 
of Epidaurus ; Pantaleon of Pisa, who cele- 
brated the thirty-founh Olympiad, depriving 
the Eleans of the presidency ; Thaagenas of 
Megara. fother-in-law to Cylon the Athenian ; 
Pisistratus, whose eons were the last of the 
early tyrimts on the Grecian continent. In 
Sicily, where luTaxny most flourished, the 
principal were Phalaria of Agrigentum, who 
established bis power m b. o. 569 ; Theron 
of Agrigentum ; Gelon. already mentioned, 
who, in conjunction with Theron, defeated 
Haniih:ar the Carthaginian, on the same day 
on which the battle of Salamis was fought; 
and Hieroa, hia brother; the last three cel- 
ebrated by Pindar. The following also are 
worthy of notice : Polycrates of Samoa ; 
Lygilamis ofNains; Histiaeusand / 



ron(s, as they were connected with the Pet- 
aian monarchy. 

The general characteriatics rf a lynmny, 
were, that it was bound by no laws, and had 
no recognized limitation to ila authority, 
however it might be restrauied in praclKt by 
the good disposition of the lyrtmi hunaelf, or 
by fear, or by the spirit of the age. It was 

-"■" ' It odioua to the wealthy and 

,u„ '— '-.ed upon v'"' 

lis power, 
„ rid of by Et.._ 

— „ or putting them to death. 

The tyranl usually kept a bodj-guard of for- 
eign mercenaries, by aid of whom he ctmtrol- 
led the people at home ; but he seldom ven- 
tured to make war^ for fear of giving an op- 
portunity to hi^ subjects to revolt. 

The cauaea which led to the decline of 

roBny amon" the Greets were partly the 
generacy of the lyranla themselves, cor- 
rupted by power, indolence, flattery, and bad 
ediTcation ; for even where the father set a 
lod eiample, it was seldom followed by the 
n; partly the cruelties and excesaea of 
particular men, which brought them all into 
disrepute; and partly the growing spirit of 
inquiry among the Greek people, who be- 
gan to speculate upon pohtical theories, and 

became diacontented with a form of 

nment, which had nothing in theory, 
. ttle in practice, to recommend it. Few 
dynasties lasted beyond the third generation. 
Most of the tyrannies, which flourished be- 

overthrown by the esertions of Spana, jeal- 
ous, probably, of any innovation upon the old 
Doric constitution, especially of any tendencT 
f(i nmoiirroto the Condition of the Perioeci, 



- ,, ,^ of the benefits 

which she ecmferred. Upon the fall of ^ran- 
--', the various cepublican forois of govera- 
' lislied, the Dorian states gen- 
archy, the Ionian democ- 

a later period, the most 



orally favouring oi 

Of the tyrants ol 

debrated ate the 

iption of the Syracuaans. their intestine dis- 

. jrds. and the fear of the Carthaginian inva- 

dera, led to the appointment of Dionysiua lo 

■' chief military command, with unlimited 

'era ; by moans of which ho raised himself 

he Ihrone, b. o. 406, and reigned for 38 

rs, leaving his son to succeed him. The 

nger Dionysius, far inferior in every re- 

, :t to his father, was expelled by Dion, uf- 

terwards regained the throne, and was again 

expelled by Timolcoru who restored liberty 
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VADIMO'NIUM. VAS. [Actio ; Phjes.] 

VAGI-NA. [GLiDius.] 

VALLUM, a tenn applied either to the 
whole or a portion of the fortifications of a 
Roman camp, it is derived ' — — "- ■- 



itake), ai 






Tary frequently includes the agger 
valbim, ia the latter sense, together with the 
/oatB or ditch ivhich surrounded the camp 
oulBide of the ttaUum, formed a complete for- 
tification. 

The iFolIJ IxapaKes). of which the vullmn. 
in the former and more limited sense, was 
composed, 
Livy.-"- 



very 



of the Greeks and that of the Romans, 
advantage of the latter. 



Both used for valU young trees or arms of 
laiger trees, with the side branches on them ; 
but the valli of the Greeks were much larger 
and had more branches than those of the Ko- 
mans, which had either two or three, or at 
the most four branches, and Ibeae generally 
on the same side. The Greeks placed Iheir 
valli in the agger at considerable intervals, 
the spaces between them being filled up by the 
branches ; the Romans fised theirs close to- 
gether, and made the branches interlace, and 
sharpened their points carefully. Hence the 
Greek vallus could easily be taken hold of by 
its large branches and pulled from its place, 
and when it was removed a large opening 
■ " The Roman vallus, 



I the ( 






handle, required very great force to puU it 
down, and even if removed left a very small 
opening. The Greek valH were cut on the 
spot; the Romans prepared theirs before- 
hand, and each soldier carried Ihiee or four 
of them when on a march. They were made 
of any strong wood, but oak was preferred. 

The word vallia is sometimes used as 
equivalent to vhUhir. 

Ix\ the operations of a siege, when the 
place could not be taken by storm, and it be- 
came necessary to establish a blockade, this 
was done by drawing defences similar to those 
of a camp roand the town, which was then 
said to be ciraanmUiiiam. Such a circumval- 
lation. besides cutting off all communication 
between the town and the surrounding coun- 
try, formed a defence against the sallies of 
the besieged. There was often a double line 
of fortifications, the inner against the town, 
and the outer against n force tliat might at- 



Q at the distance. 



opor.was m 
the siege o P 
two walls (apparently ot turO at 

of 16 feet, which surrounded th , 

form of a circle. Between the walls were 
the hnta of the besiegers. The wall had bat- 
tlements (iiruA^tif), and at eveiy tenth bat- 
tlement was a tower, filling up b; Its depth 
the whole space between the walls. There 
was a passage for the besiegers through the 
middle of each tower. On the outside of each 
wall was a ditch (Tu0pof). This description 
would almost exactly answer for the Roman 
mode of circumvallation. of which some ol 
the best examples are that of Carthage by 
Scipio, that of Numantia by Scipio, and that 
of Alesia by Caesar. The towers in such 
lines were similar to those used in attacking 
fortified places, but not so high, and of course 
not moveable. JToBeis.] 

VALVAE. [Janda.] 

VANNUS (?.iKii6c, iiJtvDii). a winnowing- 
van, 1. 1. a broad basltet, into which the corn 
mixed with chaff was received after thrash- 
ing, and was then thrown in the direction of 
the wind. Viigil dignifies this simple imple- 
ment by calling it myslica tmniau lacchi. The 
rites o( Bacchus, as well as those of Ceres, 
having a conlmual reference to the occupa- 
tions of rural life, the vannus was borne in 
the procession celebrated in honour of both 
these divinities. In the cut annexed the in- 
fant Bacchus is carried in a vannns by two 
dancing baccbsntes ck)thed in skins. 
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VECTIGALIA. 



VECTIGA-LU, the generat tenn for all 
the regular revenues of the Soman stale. It 
mesns anflliing which is brought {vehiiur) 
into the pubhc treasury, like theGteek 06po(- 
The earliest regular income of the state was 
in all probability the rent paid for the usb of 
the public land and pastures. This revenne 
viBs called pasaui, a name which was used 
as late as tbe time of Fhny, in the tables or 
registers of the censors, for all the revenues 
of the state in general. 

The senate was the supreme authority in 
nil matters of finance, but as the state itself 
ot occupy itself with colIectinE the tates. 









trusted with the actual busmees. These of- 
ficers, who in this respect may not unjustly 
be compared to modem ministers of finance, 

enue to the publican! for a fised sum, and for 
a certain number of years. [Censor; Pitb- 

As most of the brmiches of the public rev- 
ennes of Rome are treated of in separate 
articles, it is only necessary to give a list of 
them here, and to eiplain those which have 
not been treated of separately. 

1. The tithes paid to the stale by those 
who occupied the ager publicus. [Decu- 
--- ■"""" is]. 



i. The harbour duties raised . 

ed and exported commodities. [Pobtoriuji.] 

4. The revenue derived from the salt-works 



VELUM. : 

jr towns), who had to pay to Rome oi 



5. The revenues derived from the mines 
imelaUa). This branch of the public revenue 

ot have been very prorioctivs until the 

ans had become masters of foreign coun- 

Until that time the mines of Italy ap- 

to have been worked, but this was for- 

in by the senale aflar the conquest of 

foreign lands. The mines of conquered coun- 
'"-- were treated like the saljnae. 

The hundredth part of the value of all 
things which were sold icenitsina rerun vena- 
Inaaj, This tax was not instituted at Rome 
until the time of the civil wars ^ the persons 
who collected it were called coawores. Tiberius 
ed this taz to a two hundredth (iluom- 
i), and Caligula abolished it for Italy al- 
together, whence upon several coins of this 
emperor we read s. c. c, that is, Remiaaa 
Duceniesima. Respecting the las raised upon 
le sale of slaves, see Qvinhoaobgiha. 
7. The vicesima heteditatium et manumis- 



[Vic 



[*.] 



S. The tribute imposed upon foreign coun- 
ies was by far the most important branch of 
le public revenue during the time of Rome's 
greatness. It was sometimes raised at once, 
sometimes paid by iustahuents, and some- 
times changed into a poll-tai, which was in 
many cases regulated according to tbe cen- 
sus, la regard to CiUcia and Syria ne 
know that this tai amounted to one per cent, 
of a person's census, lo which a tai upon 
houses and slaves was added. In some 
the tribute was not paid according to 



thee 



out to farm. The publics 
at times lo have sold thi! 

all commodities at a very ...... ^ . . 

during tbe war with Porsena, the republic 
itself undertook the direct management of the 
salinae of Ostia, in order that the people 
might obtain salt at a more moderate pnce. 
Subsequently the saBnae were again farmed 
by the publicaui, but the censors M. Livius 
and C. Claudius fixed the price at which 
those who took the lease of them 
obliged to sell the salt to the people 
Rome" '■ -'' "-'- 



aiaponba 



[Aes Uso 



- - - [OST, 

II. The oclame. In the rime of Caesar all 
liberti living in Italy, and possessing properly 
of 200 BBstertia, and above It, had! to pay a 
listing of the eighth part of their 
property. 

It would be interesting to ascertain the 
amoant of mcome which Rome at various 
periods derived from these and other sources ; 
but our want of information renders it impos- 
sible. We have only the general statement. 
''"■'■ " ' Poinpey Ihe 



ual ri 



o fifty m 



iait-works in It^y, and in the pi 



and vari 



ncreased by him 
to eighty-five milhons. 

VELA'RIUM, fAHPHlTHE*THt™,p. 20,1 

VE-LITES, the light-armed troops in a 
Roman army. [Eiebcitus.] 
VELUM {ai/Aaia). i. A curtain. Cur- 
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Hie house as subsUlutea for doors. 

Jn temples, curtains served more especially 
to veil the statue of the divinity. They were 
drawn aside occasionally, so aa to discover 
the object of worship to the devont. The 
anneied wood. cut is from a bas-relief repre- 
senting two females engaged in supplication 
and sacrifice before the statue of a goddess. 
The altar is adorned lor the occasion, and 
a drawn aside and suppotled by 




parts of the Koman world for the etalilicatioii 
of the people, and many thousands were fre- 
quently slain at one time. We do not know 

ed at Rome; bat the first nientipn we lind 
of any thing of the kind is in the years, c, 
Z5t, whenL. Metellusexhibited in the circus 
14S elephants, which he had brought from 
Sicily after his victory over the Carthagin- 
" But this can scarcely be regarded r- 



-.eota 



IS understood 



Corneli 



specifically called 






3. J'K .... . - , 

VENATIO, hunting was the 

among the Romans to an exhibition __ 

beasts, which fought with one another and 
with men. These eihibilions originally form- 
ed part of the games of the circus. Julius 
Caesar first built a wooden amphitheatre for 
the exhibition of wild beasts, and others 
were subsequently erected ; hut we frequent- 
ly road of venationea in the circus in subse- 
quent times. The persona who fought witlf 
the beasts were either condemned criminals 
□r captives, or individuals who did so for the 
sake of pay, and were trained for the purpose. 



to have been only killed beci.— . — — - 

did not know what to do with them, 

not for the amusement of the people. 

... 1 of the word in B.C. 18B, in the games 
celebrated byM, Fulvius in fulfillment of the 
vow which he had made in the Aetolian war ; 
in these gamea lions and panthers were eihib- 
ited. It is mentioned as a proof of the grow- 
magnificence of the age that m the ludi 
— '--'---ed by the curule aediles P. 

. ., ... . .. 33 African panthera and 40 

bears and elephants. From abont this time 
-imbats with wild beasts probably formed a 

gular part of the ludi circenses, and many 
the curule aediles made great efforts to 

itain rare and curious animals, and put in 
requisition the services of their friends. £le- 

_L g ^j j^ Y,i,ve first fought in the 

_ _._ the curule aedileship of Claudius 

Pnlcher, b. c, 99, and twenty years after- 
wards, in the curule aedileship of the (wo 
Luculli, they fought a^itist bulls. A hun- 
dred lions were exhibited by Sulla in his 
praetorshlp, which were destroyed by javehn- 
men sent by king Bocchus for the purpose. 
This was the first time that lions were al- 
lowed to be loose in the circus; they were 
previously always tied up. The ^mes, how- 
SB, surpassed anything the Romans had ever 
seen ; among other novelties, he first exhibit- 
ed an hippopotamus and five crocodiles in a 
temporary can- ' — ' ■■ ' ■ > '■ ■■-- 



^alship, B, c. 55, m 
temple of 7enus 
tnense number of 



by Pompey in hi 
55, upon the dec 
7enus Vielrii. ' 



dedici 



it the 



^^^t 



■1-] 



nately fond of 
exhibitions of 

Sthe latter days of the 
e empire, an immense 



this entertainment a 
gladiators, and during tl: 



mghlered, among 

20 elephants; the latter fought with Gaetu- 
lians, who hurled darts against them, and they 
attempted to break through the railingsiclalAri) 
'- "■-"'- -'- operated from the speo- 

Caesai' 

theatre with tr 
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In \he giimps psliibitnil i)y J. Caesar k 
thiril consuJship, b. r. 45, the Tenatio \i 
for live days, and was coadgcted wilh e 
ordiuary apieodout. Comeieoparde or git 
were then for the first time seen in ItaJy 

The venationee seem to have beea 
confined to the Iiidi circenaes, hut durini 
lawt times of the republic, and uivder thf 
"■- •' a freqnentiy eihibit«d — 



VENEFICIUM. 
of large 



^bration of triumphs, and on many other 
aeions, with the view of pleasing thi 
, The passion for these showa conl 
ncrease under the empire, and the ni 
leasts sometimee slaughtered seems almost 
redible. Under the emperors we read 
ticutac kind of venatio, m which the hei 
re not killed by bestiani, but were given up 



!es vfhieh hai! been lorn iip by the 
cuuis, waa planted in the circus, which thus 
resembled a forest, and none of the more sav- 
age animals were admitted into it. One of 
the most extraordman venationes of this kind 
was that given by Probus, m whicli there 
were 1000 ostriches, 1000 slags, 1000 boars. 



animals of the same kind, 
animals were slain by the 
iphitheatre. and not in the 
Thus, in the day succeedmg the ve. 
u oi Prubua just mentioned, there were 
1 in the ammdtbeatre 100 lions, and the 
e number of lionesses, 100 Libyan and 



1000 d . 
slieep, and 
The mor- 
hestiarii 



100 Syrian leopards, and 300 bE 



lb of Scaiirus 








condemned to death for 
of pestilence, when the people are always in an 
excited Blaleofmind, and ready loattribute the 
calamities under which they suffer lo the arts 
of evil-disposed persons. Thus the Athenians, 
when the pestilence raged in their city during 



'eloponneaian war, supposed the wells to 
been poisoneii by the Peloponnesians ; 
fimilar instances occur ui the history of 
a all states. Still however the crime of 
ning seems lo have been much morefre- 
: in ancientthaii in modem limes; andthia 
msiance would lead persons to suspect 



the suspicion. 

The first legislatii 
directed ( ' 



a law of the 
Cornelia de Sicariis et 
E. 0,83, which continued 
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in force, wilh some alterations, to the latest 
times. Jl contained provisions against all 
who made, bought, sold, possessed, or gave 
poison for the purpose of poisoning. The 
punishment fixed by this law was probably 
the interdiclio aquae et ignis. 

VEB SACRUM |*TOf Iedoi'). It was a 
custom among the early Italian nations, es- 
pecially amon^ the Sabines, in times of great 
danger and distress, to tow to the deity the 
sacrifice of everything bom in the next spring, 
that is, between the first of March and the 
last day of April, if the calamity under which 
they were labouring should be removed. This 
sacrifice in the early times comprehended both 

doubt that in many cases the vow was really 
carried into effect. But in later times it was 
thought cruel to sacrifice so many uifanta, 
ajjd accordingly the following expedient was 
adopted. The children were allowed to grow 
up, and in the spring of their 
twenty-first year they ■"■ 



te with covered fact 
driven across the frontier of their native coui 
try, whereupon they went whithersoever fo 
tune or the deity might lead them. Many 
colony had been founded by pf ' '" " 



out in this ir 



md tl 



Sicily were the descendants of i 
persons. In the two historical instances ii 
which the Romans vowed a ver sacrum, Iha 
is, alter the battle of lake Trasimenus and a 
the close of the second Punic war, the vov 
— 3 confined t" "' "' — —--■- 



VERBEXA-RIU; 
VBENA. [Sekvus 
VEKSU'EA. [Fen 



r«.] 



IS.] 



VERU. VERUTUM. rH*STA.] 
VESPAE, VESPILLO'NES. 
p. 1S8.] 

VESTATL.ES, fhe virgin priesl 



i of 



Vesta, who ministered in her temple and 
watched the eternal fire. Their existence at 
Alba LongB is connected with the earliest 
Roman traditions, for Silva the mother of 
Romulus was a member of the sisterhood; 
their establishment in the city, in common 
with almost all other matters connected with 
state religion, is generally ascribed to Nnma, 
who selected four, two from the Titienses 
and two from the Ramnea ; and two more 
were subsequently added from the Luceres, 
by Tarquinius Priscns according 10 one au- 
thority, by ServiUB Tulhus according to an- 
other. This number of six remained unchanged 



republic and empire by the pontifei m 



It was necessary that the maiden should not 
be under sht nor above ten years of age, per- 
fect in all her limbs, in the full enjoyment of 
all her senses, pattima et matrima [Pj.triui]. 
the daughter of iree andfreebom parents who 
had never beep in slavery, who followed no 
dishonourabls occupation, and whose home 
was in Italy. The Lex Papia ordained that 
whan a vacancy occurred, the pontifex maii- 
mus should name at his discretion twenty 
qualified damsels, one of whom was publicly 
(in amciimt) filed npon by iot, an eiemplion 
being granted ill favour of such as had a sister 
already a vestal, and of the danghlers of cer- 
tain priests of a high class. The above law 
appears to have been enacted in consequence 
of the unwillingness of fathers to resign all 
control over a child, and (his reluctance was 
manifested so strongly in later times, that in 
the age of Augnstns Uieriinas were declared 
eligibre. The casting of lots moreover does 
not seem to have been practised if any respec- 
table person came forward voluntarily, and 
olfered a daughter who fiilfilled the necessary 
conditions. As soon as the election was con- 
cluded, the pontifex maiimus took the girl 
by the hand and addressed her in a solemn 
form. After this was pronounced, she was led 
away to the atrium of Vesta, and lived thence- 
forward wilbin the sacred precincts, under 
the special superintendence and control of the 
pontificial college. 

The period of service lasted for thirty years. 
During the first ten the priestess was engaged 



Tiing her mysteric 



iutiee. being t 
It ten m performing 



them,nuring the last ten in giving in 
to the novices, and so long as she was inns 
employed she was bound by a solemn vow of 
chastity. But after the time specified was 
completed, she might, if she thought fit, throw 
off the emblems of her office, unconeecrate 
herself {exaagurare), return to the world, and 

however availed themselves of these privi- 
leges ; those who did were said tu have lived 
in sorrow and remorse (as might indeed have 
been expected from the habits they had form- 
ed) ; hence such a proceeding was considered 
ominoos, and the priestesses for the most part 
died, as they had lived, in the service of the 
goddess. 

The senior sister was entitled Vesltdia M/ix- 
ima, or Virgo Maxima, and we find also Ihe 
expressions VestaliuinvtbistisaimaandlrciBuai- 

Their chief office was to watch by turns, 
night and day, the everlasting fiie which 
blazed upon the altar of Vesta, its extinction 
being considered as the most fearful of all 
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prodigies, and emblematic of the 
Ihe state. If such misfortune befell, and 
was caused by the carelessuess of the priest- 
cas on duty, she was stripped and Eoourged 
by the pontifex maiimus, in the daili and 
with a screen interposed, and he reliindled 
the flame by the friction of two pieces of 
wood froma/rJivarJor. Their other ordinary 
duties consisted in presenting offerings to the 
goddess at stated times, and in sprinkling and 
purifying the ahrine each morning with water, 
which Bcconaing to the instjlution of Numa 
' wr 'Vom the Egerian fount, 
flr ^^3 it was considered law- 
ater froi 



VESTALES. 

lamp, and a table with a iittio food. The 






us, hay 



lifted ai 



salt which had been pounded in a morlar, 
thrown into an earthen jar, and baked in an 
oven. They assisted moreover at all great 
public holy ritea, such as the festivals of the 
Bona Dea, and the consecration of temples; 
they were invited to priestly banquets, and 
wo are told that they were present at the sol- 
emn appeal to the gods made by Cicero du- 
ring the consphacy of Catiline. They also 
guarded the sacred relics which formed the 

«■„;:;:.:...„:.;..:: 

deposited in the inmost adyti 
one was permitted to enter save the virgins 
:.iid the chief pontifex. What (his object 
was no one knew ; some supposed that it was 
the palladium, others the Samothracian gode 
earned by Dardanus to Troy,and transported 
from thence to Italy by Aeneas, but all agreed 
in believing that something of awful sanctity 
was here preserved, contained, it was said, 
in a small earthen jar closely aeated, while 
another esactly similar in form, but empty, 
stood hy its side. 

We have seen above that supreme impor- 
tance was attached lo the purity of the ves- 
tals, and a terrible punishment awaited her 
who violated the vow of chastity. According 
to the law of Numa, she was simply to be 
stoned to death, but a more trael torture was 
devised by Tarquiniua Priscus, and inflicted 
from that time forward. When condemned 
by the college of pontifices, she was strippr-" 
of her vittae and other badges of office, w. 
scourged, was attired like a corpse, placed _.. 
a close litter, and borne through the forum 
attended by her weeping kindred, with all 
the ceremonies of a real funeral, to a rising 
ground called the Cmipiu Scelmiiai. iual wif- 
m the city walls, close to the Colline ga 
There a small vault underground had be 
previously prepared, containing a couch, 



prayer, opened 
the litter, led forth the culprit, and placing 
her on the steps of the ladder which gave 
access M the subterranean cell, delivered her 
over to the common eiecutioner and his as- 
sistants, who conducted her down, drew up 
the ladder, and having filled the pit with 
earth until the surface was level with the 
surrounding gronnd,lelt her to perish deprived 
of all the tributes of respect usually paid to 
(he spirits of the departed. In every caSe the 
paramour was publicly scourged to death in 
the forum. 

The honours which the vestals enjoyed 
were such as in a great measure to cornpen- 
— - •■— their privations. They were main- 
t the public cost, and from sums of 

the corporation. From the moment 
of their consecration they became as it were 
the property of the goddess alone, and were 
" " ipletely released from all parental sway, 
' ■ ' form of rmandpalio 









From the time of lue muiiiviri eacn was pre- 
ceded by a lictor when she went abroad ; con- 
suls and praelors made way for them, and 
lowered their fasces ; even the tribunes of the 
plebs respected their holy character, and if 
any one passed under their litter he was put 
to death. Augustus granted to them all the 
rights of matrons who had borne three chil- 
dren, and assigned them a conspicuous place 
in the theatre, a privilege which theyhaS en- 
joyed before at the gladiatorial shows. Great 
weight was attached to their intercession on 
behalf of those in danger and difficulty, of 
which we have a remarkable example in the 
entreaties which they addressed to Sulla on 
behalf of Julius Caesar; and if they chanced 
to meet a ctimmal as he was led lo punish- 
ment, they had a right to demand his release, 



. . . theu charge, 
for when in such keepuig they were conaid- 
ered inviolable ; and in like manner very sol- 
emn treaties, such as that of the triumvirs 
with Sextos Pompeios, were placed in their 
hands. That they might be honoured in death 
as in life, their ashes were interred within 
thepomoerium. 
They were altired in a stola, over which 



in upper 
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dress called s«fib«la!«, cnnsisting of a piece 
of while cloth hcaiierecl with purple, oblong 
in shape, and secured by a clasp, in dreas 
and general deportment they were required 
to observe the utmost simpUcity and decorum, 
any fanciful ornaments in the one or levity in 
the other being alwajs regarded with disgust 
and suspicion. Their hair was cut oif, pro- 
bably at the period of their consecration; 
whether this was repeated from time to time 
does not appear, but they are never represent- 
ed with flowing locks. The fiist of the fol- 
lowing cats represents the vestal Tuccia who. 




when wrongfully accused, appealed to the 
goddess to -vinilicate her honour, and had 
power given to her to carry a sieve full of 
water fiom the Tiber to the temple, T" 
form of the upper garment is well shov 
The second is from a d?nariuB of the gi 
Clodia, representing upon the reverse a 
male priestess with a simpuvium in her ha 




CLODIUS U. F. T' 



^brated in the Roman An^ 



VETERA-NUS. 

VEXlLLA'Rlt, veterans m the Koman 
..mj, who were released from the ordinary 
military duties, and retained under a (lag (nix- 
'"um) by themselves, to render assistance in 

e more severe battles. 

VEXILLUM. [S18NA MiLiTiRU.] 

TIA, a public road. It was not until the 
period of the long protracted Samnite ware 
.L_. .L. [lejpggity ^Bs fcIt of securiug a safe 
Ltcation between the city and the le- 
gions ; and then for the first time we hear of 
■' - famous paved roads, which, in alter 
ages, connected Rome with her most distant 
irovinces, constituting the most lasting of all 
ler works. The excellence of (he principles 
jpon which they were constructed is suffi- 
ciently attested by their extraordinary dura- 
bility, many specimens being found in the 
country around Rome which have been used 
without being repaired for more than a thou- 

The Romans are said to have adopted their 
first ideas upon (bis subject from the Carthagi- 
nians, and It is extremely probable that the 
latter people may, from their commercial ac- 
tivity, and the sandy nature of their soil, have 



The first great public road made by (he 
tomans was the Via Appia, which eitended 
the first mstance from Rome to Capua, 
ship of Appius 



d was made ii 
The general ci 



LS{B. 



. 312), 



Roman road 
was as follows ; — In the first place, two shal- 
low trenches (nilci) were dng parallel to each 
other, marking the breadth of the proposed 
road ; this in the great lines is found to have 
been from 13 to 15 feet. The loose earth be- 
tween the auki was then removed, and the 
excavation continued unlil a solid foundation 
(gremiam) was reached, upon which the ma- 
terials of the road mi^ht firmly rest ; if this 
could not be attained, in consequence of the 
swampy nature of the ground or from any ps- 
culiarltv in the soil, a basis was formed arti- 
ficially bydrivmgpiles(^Muca(ii>nifruj). Above 
the gremium were four distinct strata. The 
lowest course was the statitmeti, consisting of 
stones not smaller than the hand could just 
grasp ; above the statumen was the nidus, a 
mass of broken stones cemented with lime 
{what masons call nibbli-work), rammed down 
hard, and nine inches thick ; above the radus 
came the nuclma, composed of fragments of 
bricks and pottery, the pieces being smaller 
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the niduE, Remented with lime, and 
inclies thick. Uppermost was Itie 
im, large poln 



- . .„ al bicffiks of the hardest 

le {silex), uBnally, at least in tiie sici 

of Rome, basaltic lava, irregular in Torm, . _. 
iilt«d nnd jointed with the greatest nicety, 
so as to present a perfectly even surface, as 
tree from gaps or irregularitiesasif the whole 
had been one Golid mass. The general as- 
pect will be understood from the cut given 
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Nor was this all. Regular foot-paths (mar- 
les, crepidines, lanUau) were raised upon 
ch side and strewed with gravel, the different 
rts were strengthened and bonnd together 
Llh gomphi or stone wedges, and stone blocks 
ere set up at moderate intervals on the side 
the foot-paths, in order that travellers 
irseback might be ah' 



it without 



Finally, Cains Gracchus erected mile-stones 
along the whole Bilent of the great highways, 
marking the distances from Rome, which ap- 
pear to havB been counted from the gale at 
which each road issued forth ; and Augustus, 
when appointed inspector of the viae around 



the cil^, erected m the forum agildea column 
(mj/ftarnm ourmm), on which were inscribed 
(he distances of the principal points to which 
the viae conducted. 

During the earlier ages of the republic the 
construction and general supermtendence of 
the roads without, and the streets within the 
city, were committed, Kke all other important 
works, to the censors. These duties, when 
no censors were in office, devolved upon the 
consuls, and iu their absence on the praetor 
urbanus, the aediles, or such persons as the 
senate thought fit to appoint. There were 
also under the republic four officers, call- 
ed qualmrviri vianat, for superintending (he 
streets within the city, and two called cura- 
icirss viarum, for superintending the roads with- 
out. Under the empire the cvraiona cianan 
were officers of high rank. 

The chief roads which issued from Roma 
are :-l. The Vn Appi*, the Great Soulh 
Road. It issued from the Paria Capma, and 
passing throogh Arida, IVn Tabemat, Appii 
Firwm, TuTmcma. F-rnidi, Farmim, Mintage, 
Sinnessa, and Cajilimm, terminated at Cnpua, 
but was eventually extended through CoJoiia 
and Cimdiam Ui Baavfnlum. and finally from 
thence through Vmutia, Taroitam, and Vria, 
to Brundiimm, 3. The Via Latih*, from 
the Ptrta Cafeaa, another great hue leading 
to Beneventnm, but ke^uig a course farther 
inland than the Via Appia. Soon afler leav- 
ing the city it sent off a short branch (Via 
Tusoduna) to 7WB(iim, and passing through 
Compilum Jtitngntnum, JVrBtfmuBi, FnaiTUi, 
Frsgelhe, Fabrauria, Aquiavm, Cairai™, Vt- 
vafrum, Tiaiaim, ABi/ae, and Teleaia, joined 
the Via Appia at Bsni^tfntUTiL. A cross-road 
called the Via Hadriana, ranning from JtfJn- 
fanae through Satssa .Auruncu to TVumini, 
connected the Via Appia with the Via Latina. 
3. From the Pona Eaguilma issued the Via 
Labioama, which passing Labicum fell into 
the Via Latiaa at the station ail BiviwR, 30 
miles from Rome. 4. TheViAPaAENEsTjNA, 
originally the Via Gabiba, issued from the 
same gal«with the former. Passing through 
Oatii and Praencjfa, it joined the Via Lalina 
just below .Anagnia. 5. The Via TiBitBTWi, 
which issued from the i*ipria TOuMina, and 
proceeding N. E.lo Tiiur, a distance of about 
20 miles, was continued from thence, in the 
same direction, under the name of the Via 
Valeria, and traversing the country of the 
Sabines passed through Catiei^ and Corfinima 
to Attnaim, on the Adriatic, thence to Aitria, 
and so along the coast to Castnm Tnuiii- 
7i^m, where it fell into the Via Sul^ia. 6. 
The Via Nomektana, anciently Ficulnen- 
sis, ran from the Porta Callina crossed the 
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VIATICUM. 
' NomeiUum, and a 



B bflyond fall 
mDo [De Ku ■sauma Bt Anium. 7. Thu Via 
8 JLABIA, also from the Porta CoU^na (passing 
Fidenae and Cnutumermw) ran Dortli and eaat 
througb Sabinutn and Picenum to Reatc and 
jlsCHiiini Picaaon. At CoslmiJi IVueiUiiium it 
reached the coaat, which it followtid until it 
iomed tbe Via Flammia at Ancana. e. The 
Via Fljminia. the Oreai Nonh Road, carried 
ultimately to Atimncmn. It issued from the 
Porta Flatmnia, and proceeded nearly north 
to Ocncidum and Naiaia in TJmhria. Here a 
Dranch struck oif, making a sweep to the 
east through Inleranam and Spoletiian, and fell 
again into the main trunk (which passed 
through Mamaia) at Fidgmia. It continued 
through Fanwn Flaminii and Nuceria, where 
it again dirided, iHie line running nearly 
straight to FaaHaa Faitmuie oa the Adriatic ; 
while the other diTerging to jlncona continued 
from thence along the coast to Fanum Forla- 
nae, where the two branches uniting passed 

thence the Vio Flaimma wae ejtended under 
the name of the Via Aeuilia, and trarersed 



the Po), to Mtdmlasmn. S. Tbe Via Aube- 
LiA, the Greai Coast Road, issued originally 
from the Porta Janiculfiiris, and subsequently 
from the Porta Aurtlia. It reached the coast 
at AUmm, and followed the shore of tbe lower 
sea along Etruria and Liguria by Gewa 
far as Forum Jidii in Gaul. In the tirat 
stance it extended no farther than Ptia. 
The Via Foetubnsib kept the right bank of 
tbe Tiber to Parl<a AugMsti. II. The Vi.- 
OsTiBNSis originally passed through thePra- 
ta Trigemina, afterwards through the Por 
ia Osiiensis, and kept the left bank of the Ti 
her to Oaiia. From thence it was coiitmuBd 
nnder the name of Via Seiebiana along the 

coaat southward through Laurfnitan, ' ■" 

and Clrcaei, till it joined the Yia A 



VICL'3. 
laving any part in tlio aetnal 
„ ged contractors (rerferopiore*), 
who for a stipulated sum had to provide the 
magistrates with the viaticum, the principal 
" of which appear to have been beasts of 
, in and tenta {ntali tt tabsmamda). Au- 
gustus introduced some modification of this 
system, as he once for all fized a certain sum 
to be given to the proconsuls (probably to 
other provincial magistrates also) on setting 
out to their provinces, so that the redemptores 
' kd no more to do with it. 
VIA'TOR, a servant who attended upon 
id eiecuted the commands of certain Ro- 
an magistrates, to whom ha bore the same 
!_.; .1. i;,... .i:j ._ (nher magistrates. 



Them 



The Via Labki 



___ A, leading 

, ., have branched 

offfrom the Via Ostimais at a short distance 
from Rome. 13. The Via Ardbatina from 
Kome to Ardea. According to some this 
branched off from the Via Apjaa, and 
the circuit of the city is completed. 

VIATICUM is, properly speaking, 
thing necessary for a person setting on 
journey, and thus comprehends mimey 
visions, dresses, vessels, fitc. When 
man magistrate, praetor, proconsul, or <_ 
tor went to his province, the state provided 
him with all that was necessary 
ney. But as the state in this as i.. 
er Cases of eipenditure preferred paying a 



is either to call upon aenati 
meeting of the senate, or to suti 
' ■ ■' " '■,ia,&c. Intheearlii 






re find vi 



1 of such magistrati 
a ; viatores of a dictator and of the con- 
ire mentioned by Livy. In later times, 
!ver, viatorea are only mentioned with 

magistrates as had only poleslas and not 

imperium, such as the tribunes of the people, 

"-le censors, and the aeriiles. 

Vl-CTIMA. [9A0RIFICIDH, p. 378.] 

VICE-SIMA, a tax of five per cent. Every 

. a slave, had to 

twentieth of hia 

caUed vict^ma 

liist imposed by 



Roman, w.. 



sof oi 



the tai 

Thistai _ 

the Lex ManUa (B. c. 357), and 

L when all other imposts were • 

■ with in Rome and Italy. 

introduced by Augustus (£«« fuli. 



■Id): 



lugustus 
tted of f 



Vi. 



which every Roman citizf ... ,.^ .. ._. 
aerarium militare, npon any inheiitance or 
legacy left to him, with the exception of such 
as were lell lo a citizen by bia nearest lela- ■ 
lives, and such as did not amount to above a 
certain sum. It was levied in Italy and the 
provinces by procutatores appointed for the 



'^COMAGISTRI. [Vicna 



ViCU8,'the' n 

which the four regions occupied by the fan 
city tribes of Servlus Tnllius were divided, 
while the country regions, according lo an 
inEtitution ascribed to Nnma, were subdivi- 
ded into pagi. This division, together with 
that of the four regions of the four city tribes, 
lained down to the time of Augustus, who 



subdivi 



of t: 






which he divided the city. .In 
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VlLLiCUj;. 
this diviaioB aach vicuH GOii-igted of one main 
slrept, including several s iialler hy-slreeta; 
tlieir number was 421, an<! I'.icli was superin- 
tended by four officers, t^tied vico-magiairi, 



10 h^ a 
ery jea 



cal [,.,li 



On c 



probably at the celebration of 

1, tbej wore the praeteita. and each of 
.. .. was aoompanied 6y twoliccors. These 
ilficers, however, were not a nev/ institution 
jf Augustus, for they bad existed during the 
ime of the republic, and had had the same 
(mcllons as a police for the yici of the Ser- 



thei 



VICTORIA-TUS. [Denibids.] 

VIGILES. [PeaefkotdsVigilum.] 

VIGI'LIAE. [CiETEA, p. 70.] 

VIGLNTISESVIEI, twenty-sii magistta- 
fiis iiiinofBS, among whom were included 
the Triumviri Capitales, the Triumviri Mone- 
tales. the Quatnorviri Vierum Carandarum 
for the city, the two Cnratorea Viarum for 
the roads outside the city, the Decemviri Lit- 
ibus {iilUibat) Judicandis, and the four prae- 
fccts who were sent into Campania for the 
purpose of admmietering jastice there. Aa- 
gustua reduced the number of officers of this 
college to twenty (mginiivm), as the two 

city and the four Campanian praefects were 
abolished. Down to the time of Augustus 
ihp enriB nf spnstors had generally sought and 
in the college of the viginti- 









3 the 



higher otiices of the republii , 
a eenatnsconsultum was passed, ordaining that 
only equites should he eligible to the cnlle|e 
of the vigintiviri. The consequence of ihis 
was, that the vigintiviri had no seats in the 
senate, unless thej had held some other mag- 
isiacy which conletred this right upon them. 
The age at which a person might become a 
viginlivir appears to have been twenty. 

VIGINTIVIRI. [ViGiNTiSEicytBi.] 

VILLA, a farm or countrj -house. The 
Roman writers mention two kinds of wiUa, the 
tii'In mdica or farm-house, and the infZa itrfcana 
or pseuda-taimiia, a residence in the country 
or in the suburbs of a town. When both of 
these were attached to an estate, they wer< 
generally united in the same ranee of build 
ings. but sometimes they were placed at dif 
ferent parts of the estate. 

Theinteriorarraugementaoftheiii/Ja tu-iona 
corresponded for the most part to those of a 
town-house. IDoMUs.] 

V1TJ.1CUS, a slave who had the superin- 
tendence of the villa rustica, and of all the 



Thei 

son to whom the management of any busi- 
ness was entrusted. 

VINA'LIA. There were two festivals of 
this name celebrated by the Romans : the 
vinalia Krionn or pr/ura, and the Vinalit rustica 
or atlsra. The vinalia urbana were celebra- 
ted on the 23rd of April, when the wine casks 
which had been filled the preceding autumn 
were opened for the first time, and the wine 

The rustic vinalia, which fell on the 19th 
of August, and was celebrated by the inhabi- 
tants of all Latium, waa the day on which 
the vintage was opened. On tlus occasion 
the flamen dialis offered iambs to Jupiter, and 
while the Sesh of the vlcthns lay on the altar, 
he broke with his own hands a bunch of 
grapes from a vine, and by this act he, as it 
were, opened the vintage, and no must was 
allowed to be conveyed into the city until 
this solemnity was performed. This day was 
sacred to Jupiter, and Venus too appears lo 

VINDEMIA'LIS FE'RIA. [FKEiiE.] 

VINDKX. [Actio.] 

VINDICTA. [Manuhissio.] 

VIIJEA, in its literal signilicatlon, is a 
bower formed of the branches of vines, and 
from the protection which such a leafy roof 
affords, the name was applied by the Romans 
to a roof under which the besiegers of a town 
protected themselves against darts, stones, 
fire, and the Uke, which were Uirown by the 
besieged upon the assailants. The whole 
machine formed a roof, resting upon posts 
eight feet in heigbl. The roof itself was 
generally siitaen feet long and seven broad. 
The wooden frame was in most cases Ught, 
BO that it could be carried by the soldiers; 
sometimes, however, when the purpose which 

•-: serve required j- --- ' - ■' 

ind then the wl 
ived by wheels at 
The roof was formed of planks and wick- 
er-work, and the uppermost layer or layers 
consisted of raw hides or wet cloth, as a 
protection against fire, by which the besieged 
frequently destroyed the vineae. The sides 
of a vinea were likewise protected by wicker- 

a safe place at some distance from the be- 
sieged town, and then catiied or wheeled 
iagi'e), close lo its walls. Here several of 



:ight be employed 
under them. When vineae had taken their 
place close to the walls, the soldiers began 
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■"ViW. 



, either by undermimng the 
opening a breach, or by 

jring-ram (wis,)- 

■M(olvoc). Tliegenarol term for the 



arking Ihat the only 
pon whose eiceltence Homer dilates 
le approaching to hyperbole is repre. 



ofT 



a Iroi 



poetry and 



'ilization spread into Hellai, aniTlh 
of several of the more remarl^ble exploits of 
Bacchus. Hence we might infer that the 
Pelasgians introduced the culture of the vine 
when thej wandered westward across the 
Hellespont, and tliat in like manner it was 
COnTByed to the TBlley of the Po, when at a 
subsequent period they made their way tonnd 
the head of (he Adriatic. It seems certain 

earlier ages of Roman history. Aslateas the 
time of the Samnite wars, Papiiius the dic- 
tator, when about to join in battle with the 
Samnites, vowed to Jupiter only a small 
cupful (villi pocilium) if he shonld gain the 
victory. In the times of Marine and Sulla 
foreign wines ware considered far superior to 
native growths; but (he rapidity with which 
luEury spread in this matter is well illus- 
■.rated by the saying of M. Varro, that Lucul- 



lid, at 






n clarified 



lus when a hoy ni 
in his father's ' 
which Greek w 



eil from his Asiatic conquests he bestowed on 
the people a largess of more than a hundred 
thousand cadL Four different kinds of wine 
afe said to hare been presented for the first 
time at the feast ^ven by Julius Caesar in 
his third consulship (b. u. 46), these being 
Falemian, Chian, Lesbian, and Mamertine, 
and not until after this date were the merits 
of the numerous varieties, foreign and domes- 
tic, accurately known and falty appreciated. 
But during the reign of Augustus and his 
immediate successors the study of wines be- 
came a passion, and the most scrupulous 
care was bestowed upon every process con- 
nected with their production and persen 



essentially the same among the Greeksand the 
Romans. After the grapes had been gather- 
ed, they were first trodden with the feet in a 
vat (Xijvof, larcutia) ; but as this process did 
not press out all the juice of the grapes, they 
were subjected to the more powerful pressure 
of a thick and heavy beam Iprelum) for the 
purpose of obtaining all the juice yet re- 
maining in them. From the press the sweet 
unfermented guice flowed into another lai^e 
vat, which was sunk below the level of the 
press, and therefore called Che iWfr mtu-vot, 
in Greek inro^viov, in Latin lacai. 

A portion of the must was used at once, 
being drunk fresh after - ' ' ■ . - . 

with vinegar. When it 
serve a quantity in the sweet state, an am- 
phora was taken and coated with pitch with- 
m and without, and corked so as to be per- 
fectly air-tight. It was then immersed m a 
tank of cold fresh water or buried in wet 
sand, and allowed to remain for six weeks or 
™o months. The contents after this pro- 
;ess were found to remain unchanged for a 
fear, and hence the name &ei j'Acfi/iOf, i. e. 
temper micshim. A considerable quantity of 
uust from (he best and oldest vines was in- 
spissated by boiling, being then distinguished 
ly the Greeks Under the general names of 
i^i/lia or y'/iV^iC' while ihe Latin writers 
have various terms according to the eiientto 
which the evaporation was carried. Thus, 
'hen the must was reduced to two-thirds of 
s original volume, it became careimm, when 
oe-half had evaporated difrulum, when two- 
thirds aapa (known also by the Greek names 
m and hepaema\ but these words are fre- 
ly interchanged. Similar preparations 
. the present time called in Italy musio cotio 

r, and in France ta6>. The process was 
m in large caldrons of lead (tajo ds- 
Jnitaria), over a slow fire of chips, on a night 
when there was no moon, the scum being 
caretiilly removed with leaves, and the h- 






antly s 



C frw 



Miming. These grape-jelliei 
nothing else, were used E.iisiiaiveiy lor 
givmg body to poor wines and making them 
keep, and entered as ingredients into many 



Pliny 



a in the whole world d< 












re to be included in the compu 
m would be almost doubled. 
!ss fallowed in VFincmsking n 



The whole of the mustum not employed far 
ne of the above purposes was conveyed 
m the laais to the ccJIa vmaria, an apart- 
nt on the ground-floor or a little below the 
face. Here were the Mia (rtfloi), other- 
is called struts or ctipat, long bell-mouthed 
_jsels of earthenware, very carefully formed 
I of the best clay, and lined with a coating of 
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pitch. They were nsually sunk (dspwi 
defi>ssa, demtiia) one-half or two-thiidain 
ground ; to the former depth, if the wine 
be contained was likely to prove strong, to 
the lallar if weab. In these dolia Ihe process 
of fermentation took place, which usually 
lasted for about nine days, and as soon as n 
had subsided, and the mi»(u»i had becomt 
vinum, the dolia were closely coverecL Thf 
lida {optrcvia dodorum), were ' ' "- ■ 

■ ■ ■ every thirty. 






add > 



days, and oftenet in hi 

— -' and give air to ll 

— -— required I 



The I 



. bs thrown up. 



direct from the c 
but the finer kiadE 



e draught 



■n off (AJunrff 
/jtrayyi^elJi), into ampliorae. On the outsi 
the title of the wme was painted, the date 
the vintage being marked by the names of the 
consuls then in office. [Amphora.] The 
amphorae were then stored up in repositories 
{apoihtcae, horrea, (aiiuiala), completely distinct 
from the ciUa mnorin, and usually placed in 
the upper sWry of the house (whence &■ 
scendt, lesia, una deripere harrco in Horace), for 
a reason explained afterwards. 

It is manifest that wines prepared and 
bottled in the manner described above must 
have contained a great quantity of dregs and 
sediment, and it became abaolulely necessary 
to separate these before it waa drunk. This 
was sometimes efTecled by fining with yelks 
of eggs, those of pigeons being considered 



a 



3 of silver or bronze perfora- 
>us small holes. Occasional- 
en cloth (aaKKOC, saccia) was 
placed over the colum, and the wine filtered 
through. The use of the samwj waa consid- 
ered ohjectionahle for all delicate wines, 
since it vuas believed to injure, if not entirely 
to destroy their flavour, and in every instance 
to diminish the strength of the liquor. For 
this reason it was employed by (he dissipated 
in order that they might be able to swallow 
a greater quantity without becoming inloii- 
eated. The double purpose of cooling and 
weakening was effectually accomphsbed by 
olacing ice or snow in the filter, which under 



tM. 359 

checking the fermentation or by partially 
drying the grapes, or by convening them 
completely into raisins Poimut or raism 
tuinf was made from grapes dried in the sun 
until they had lost half their weight , or they 
were plunged mto boiling oil, which produced 
a similar effect; or the bunches alter they 

weeks upon the vme, the stalks being twisted, 
or an incision made into the pith of the bear- 
ingehoot, so as to put a atop to vegetation. 
The stalks and stones were removed, Ihe 
eeped in must or good wine, 

iqual quantity of water added to the pulpy 
esiduum, which was again pressed, and the 
product employed for an inferior passmn cail- 
--■ -aindaritnn. The passum of Crete waa 
prized, and neit in rank were those of 
Cilicia, Africa, Italy, and the neighbouring 

inces. The kmds known as PsyihUim 

Mdampn/thivm posaeased the peculiar 
ur of the grape and not that of wine, 
grajwa most suitabie for paasum were 
i which ripened early, e^ecially the ia- 
" Afinim, Scitpula, and p---' - 
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ir amber-coIourBd 

,,vT,p_,. Jtomans di 

albus, answering 

v/lale /iiiac is saoaiviaea into amgumcia kiju 
niser, Ihe lormet being doubtless applied to 
blight giowlDg wines like Tent and Burgun- 
dy, while Ibe niger ot o(ir would resemble 



ntalned in bags mad 

uftTis) well pitched ovt. . 

nsperrectly tight. 

e procesE of wiue-making among the 

s was for the moat part conducted in 



g correcting acidity, heightening the 

d increasing the durEibility of the 

B wtbs. The oNect m view was 

nerely mixing 



half of its oiiginal bulk, Attic honey being 
added in the proportion of one to ten. This, 
therefore, was merely a veiy rich fruit ayrup, 

^„ ., ^_ auuroDriat 

empty stomach, a_._ _ 

immediately before the regular 

ast began, and hence the whet (^Tisinrio) 
ning before the cup of mulsum was called 

eomulsia. Midaumvias given at a triumph 
imperatoi lo his soldiers. Multum (ac. 
uml or oenomi li (olvdiieXl) ia perfectly dis- 
:t from mnJa.i (ac. o^wil. The latter, or 
III, being mailr; of honey and water mixed 
1 fermented, i= the melicraion (jteXUparov) 
hydromeli (Mfjr fieXi) of the Greeks. 

insidered old wine not only 



Isofw, 



t throwing into the dolia or ampho- 
condimenta or seaaoninga {ipji- 
cdicamina, cBndilarai). The principal 
employed as cunditum were, 1. 
3. turpentine, either pure, or m 
m f pitch {jyve), tar (j>if figuida), or 
resin {reaisia). 3. Lune. in the form of gyp- 
sum, burnt marble, or calcined shells. 4. In- 
apissated must. S. Aromatic herbs, spices, 
and gums ; and these were used either singly, 
or cooked u[i into a great variety of compli- 
cated confections. 

But not only were spices and gums steeped 
in wine or incorporated during fermentation, 
but even the precious perfumed essential 
(un^uraia) were miied with it before it 
drunh (liv/iliiviii 



)TS1 



the I 



Greeks, the n. 



, iieXi), of the 

if the Romans, "" ' 
kinds : in the one honey 
mijed with wine, in the other with n 
The former was said to have been invented 
by the legendary hero Aristaeus, the " 
tivator of beea, and was considered 
feet and palatable when made of 

lemian (although Horace objt 
for this purpose), and new " ■ 
proportions were four, by 



IS Massic 01 



iofhc 



: honey. 'Ill 

and perfume 
malohathrur 



grateful u 
ing, the Uredi v 






;orating. ( 



NesI 



f apeak- 



, „ to ripen. 

Odyaaey, indeed, drinks wine teuyeara old; b_- 
the connoisseurs under the empire pronounced 
that all transmarine wines arrived at a mod- 
eratedegreeofmaturityinsixorseven. Many 
of the Italian varieties, however, requhed to 
kept for twenty or twenty-five years before 
By were drinkable (which ie now considered 
ample for our strongest ports), and even the 
humble growths of Sabinmn were stored up 
for from four to fifteen. Hence it became a. 
matter of importance to hasten, if possible, 

' "^^""swaa atteokpled in 

by elaborate condi- 

sinkuig vessels contain- 
in the aea, bv which an artificial 






(p^«« 



■a>) 



ard, and pepper, might 

mil kind was made of must etapurated 



and the wine in consequence tt 

ii'iu; but more usually by the application of 
heat. Thus it was cualomary to ezpose the 
amphorae for some years to the full fervour 

in such a manner as to be exposed to the hot 
air and smoke of the bath-furnaces, and hence 
the name fianana applied to such apartments, 
and the phrases /umosoJ,/™!™ bUerc.fidigme 
ti^ae. in reference to the wines. U the ope- 
ration was not conducted with care, and the 
amphorae not stoppered down perfectly light, 
a cfisagreeable effect would be produced on 
the contents. 

In Italy, in the first century of the Chris- 
tian era. the lowest market price of the most 
ordinary quality of wine was 300 sesterces 
for ■10 urnae, that is, 15 sestercea for tbe am- 
phora, or &I, a gallon nearly. At a much ear- 
lier date, the triumph of L. Melellus during 
tbe first Punic war (b, c. 250), wme was sold 
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le half of 






BgB 0/ cheaper times. On Iha other hand, 
!i;gh prices were |iven freely for the varieties 
lield ill esteem, since as early as the time ef 
Socrates a metretes of Chian sold Tor a r" ~ 

With respect to the way in which 
wna itrunk, and the customs obaeired b 
Greeks and Romans at their drinking e 
(ainments, t)ie reader is referred to the ai 



_ lost early celebrity was that 

which the minister of Apollo, Maron, who 
dwelt upon the skirts of Thracian Ismarus, 
gave to Ulysses. It was red (ipvSij6v). and 
honey-sweet (fiefdndia), so precious, that it 
was unknown to all in the mansion save the 
wife of the priest and one trusty housekeep- 
er; so strong, that a single cup was mingled 
feith twenty of water ; so fragrant, that even 
when thus diluted it diffused a divine and 
moat tempting perfume. Homer mentions 
also more than once Pramman aine (oJvof 
npajiveloc), an epithet which la variously in- 
terpreted by different writers. In after times 
a wine bearing the same name was produced 
in the island tf Icaria, around the hill village 
of Lalorea in the vicinity of Ephesus, in the 
neighbonrhood of Smyrna, near the shrine of 
Cybele, and in Lesbos. But Ihe wines of 
greatest renown ot a later period were grown 
in the islands of Thasos, Lesbos, Chios, and 
Cos, and in a few favoured spots on the oppo- 
site coast of Asia, such as the slopes of Mount 
Tmolua, the ridge which separates the valley 
of the Hermus from that of the Cajfster, 
Mount Messogis, which divides the (ributa- 
risB of the Cayster from those of the Meander, 
the volcanic region of the Cataceoaumene, 
which still retams its fame, the environs of 
Ephesus, of Cnidus, of Miletus, and of Clazo- 






le the li 



b plac 
sent conceded t 



the Chiim, of which the ... . 
lies were brought from the heights of Ariusi- 
um in the central parts, and from the promon- 
tory of Phanae at the southern extremity of 
the island. The TAosmn and Lesbiaa occu- 
pied the second place, and the Coan disputed 
the pahn with Ihem. In Lesbos Ihe most 
highly prized vineyanJs were around Mjti- 
leneand Methymna. There is no foundation 
whatever for the remark that the finest Greek 
wines, especially the products of the islands 
in the Aegean and Ionian seas, belonged for 

The very n 



r, while -yhixic and 



y7.vKd,iluv are designations compuralivelyrare. 
except in the vague language of poetry. 

The most noble ItaUan wmes, with a very 
few escBptions, were derived from Latium 
and Campania, and for the most part grew 
within a short distance of the sea. In the 
first rank we must place the Setiaam, which 
fairly deserves the title of Imperial, since it 
was the chosen beverage of Augustua and 
most of his courtiers. It grew upon the hills 
of Setia, above Forum Appii, looking down 
upon the Pomptine marshes. Before the age 
of Augustus the CoKuiwR was the most prized 
of all. It grew in the poplar swamps border 
lug on the gulf of Amyclae, close to Kundi. 
In the time of Pliny its reputation was en 
litely gone, partly in consequence of the care- 
lessness of the cultivators, and partly from 
roper soil, originally a very limited space, 
ig been cut up by the canal of Nero ex- 
tending from Baiae to Oetia. It was full-bo- 
died and heady, not arriving at maturity until 

-■ ■"' ' kept for many years. 

nd rank was occupied by the Fn- 
Icmum, o( which the Ftrnttiaman was the most 
choice variety, having gained its cliatacter 
from the care and skill exercised in the culti- 
vation of the vinee. The Falinnis ngtr com- 
CampanUB, on the 1e ' 
;__ . ^BtheUrbai 

9 about sis miles from Sinnessa, so that 
whole district in question may be regard- 
is stretching fiom the Massic hills to the 
'.I Vultumus. Falernian became fit for 
iking in ten years, and might be used un- 
twenty years old, but when kept longer 
e heaoachs, and proved injurious to the 
vous system. Plmy distinguishes three 
ds.the rough (.aialimni), the sweet (du/u), 
Ihe thin (wutit). Others arranged the 
IS differently; that which greiv upoa 

. ,L, -•— -inthe 

a the 
plam mrni'um. 

Jn the third rank was the Albanvm, from 
the Mens Albanus, of various kinds, very 
sweet (pranlu/cc), sweetish, rough, and sharp ; 
it was invigorating {nmia utile), and in per 
fection after being kept for fifteen years. Here 
too we place the jSufreiilmKni, from the pro- 
monlory forming the southern horn of the 
.(..... ...,.,, J, ^,35 jj^ jtin|5,i,le until 

very dry, 

strongly recommended to convalescents, on 
account of its thinness and whclesomeness. 
Of equal reputation were the MaisicTim, from 
the hills which formed the boundary between 
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Lstium and Campania, although aomewhat 

Baiae and Fateolj, produced in small quaoli- 
ty, but of very high quality, fult-bodied, tmcl 
thick. In the same class are to be included 
the Calenian from Cales, nnd the Fundaman 
ftom Fundi. The Colsnion was light and bet- 
tec foe the stomach than Falemian ; the Fun- 
danum was full-bodied and nourishing, hut 
apt to attack both stomach and head : there- 
fore little sought attet at banquets. This liat 
is closed by the VeUturt ' 
and Signmair ' ""'■ 



in tba ' 



B, Privemun 
>i> hills; ' 



was a sound wine, but had this peculiarity, 
that it always lasted as if mixed with some 
foreign substance ; the second nas thin and 
pleasant ; the last was looked npon only in 
the light of a medicine valuable for its astrin- 
gent qualities. We may safely bring in one 
mote, the Fonmmmn, from the Gulf of Caieta, 
associated by Horace with the Caecuhan, 
Falemian, and Caleoian. 

The fourth tank contained the Mamertimtm, 
from the neighbourhood of Messana, first 
brought into fashion by Julius Caesac. The 
finest was sound, light, and at the same time 
not without boily. 

VI'RGINES VESTA'LES. [Vestales 

TlKGINES.] 

Via. Leges were passed at Rome tor the 
parpose of preventing acts of violence. The 
Lei Plotia or Flautia was enacted against 
those who occupied public placea and carried 
arms. The lex proposed by the consul Q. 
Catulna on the subject, wilii the assistance 
of Plantins the tribunus, appears to be the 
Lex Plotia. There was B Lex Julia of the 
dictator Caesar on this subject, which im- 
posed the penalty of exile. Two Juliae Leges 
were passed as to this matter in the time of 
AuEOStus, which were reapecti»ely entitled 
De Vi Publica and De Vi PrivaU. 

VISCERATIO. [Fnsus, p. 164.] 

TITIS. [Ckntubjo.] 

VITRDM(*Q?.Df), elMS, A story has been 
preseiTod by Pliny, that glass was first ilis- 



h oft!- 






.0 support their cooking-pots, 

fetch«j tor this purpose from their ships some 
of the lumps of nitre which composed the 
cargo. This being fused by the heal of the 
fire, united with the sand upon which it rest- 
ed, and formed a stream of vitrified matter. 
No conclusion can be dra^¥n from this tale, 
eten if true, in consequence of its vagueness ; 
but it probably originated in the fact, that 
the sand of the district in question was es- 



teemed peculiarly suitable for glass-mail 
and exported in great quantities to the w 
shops of SidoQ and Alexandria, long the i 



from this source, and as Iste as the tejgn of 
Aurelian we find the manufacture still flour 

There is some difficulty in deciding by 
what Greek author glass is first mentioned, 
because the term Ca-tof unquestionably de- 
notes not only artificial glass, but rock-crys- 
tal, or indeed any transparent stone or stone- 
like substance. Thus the iieAof of Herodo- 
tus, in which the Ethiopians encased the bo- 
dies of their dead, cannot be glass, for we ate 
expressly told that it was dug m abundance 
out of the earth; and hence comme 
have conjectured that rock-crystal o 
salt, or amber, or oriental alabaster, or sumo 
bituminous or gummy product, might be in- 
dicated. But when the same historian, in his 
account of sacred crocodiles, stales that they 
were decorated with ear-rings made of melt- 
ed stone, we may safely conclude that he in- 
tends to describe some vitreous ornament for 
which he knew no appropriate name. Glass 
is, however, first mentioned with certainty 
by Theophrastrus, who --■— "-- 



:b alluded to above. 



f the fit 



sand at the month of the river BeJus for the 
fabrication of glass. 

Among the Latin writers Lucretius ap- 
pears to be the first in which the word vilram 
occurs; but it must have been well known 
to his countrymen long before, for Cicero 
names it along with paper and Unen, as a 
common article of merchandize brought from 
Egypt. Scaucua, inhisaedileship(B. c. 5S), 
made a display of it such as was never wit- 
nessed even in after-times ; for the scena of 
his gorseous theatre was divided into three 
tiers, of which the under portion was of mar- 
ble, the upper of gilded wood, and the middle 
compartment of glass. In the poets of the 
Augustan age it is constantly introduced, 
both directly and in similes, and ui such terms 
as to prove that it was an object with which 
every one must be familiar. Strabo declares 
that in his day a small drinhing-cup of glass 
;ht be purchased at Rome for half an as. 



might 



IS it in the tli 



of Juve 



. . I, that old m 

a livelihood by trucking sulphur matches for 
broken fragments. When Pliny wrote, man- 
u^ctories had been established not only in 
Italy, but in Spain and Gaol also, and glass 
drinking-oups had entirety superseded those 
of gold and silver ; and in the leign of Alex- 
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IS transmitted to us 
:re wel! ncquainted 
with the Bit of imparting h great inrtety of 

less successful in their atlanipta to render it 
perfectly pure and free from all colour, since 
we ore told that it wan considered most tal- 
tiable in thia state. It was wrought accord- 
ing to the different methods now practised, 
beuiE fashioned into the requited shape by 
the blowpipe, ciil, as we term it, although 
ground (teritbr) is a more accurate phrase, 
upon a wheel, and engraved with a sharp tool 
like silver. The ait of etching npnn glass, 
now so common, was entirely unknown, since 
it depends upon the properties of Huoric acid, 
a chemical discuverj of the last century. 

The following were the chief uses to which 
glass was applied. 

1. Bottles, vases, cups, and cinerary urns. 
S. Glass pastes, presenting faC'siinilea either 
in relief or intaglio of engraved precious 
stones. 3, Imitations of colored precious 
stnnes, such as the carbuncle, the sapphire, 
the amethyst, and, above all, the emerald. 
4. Thick sheets of glass of various colours 
appear to have been laid down for paving 
floors, and to have been attached as a lining 
to the walla and cr''" — "' ~ 



he panels vilreae qaadratuTae. Suc 

Jiai of decoration introduced by S 
he scene of his theatre; not col urn 



UMBRACULUM. 

female drees, it was simply a band cr 
cling the head, and serving to confine 

((oB^iw(a(iiJaM((ni;), hsnginedown behind, 
was worn by maidens, and by married woi 
also; the vitta assumed on the nuptial 
being of a different form from that nssi 

The Villa was not worn by libertinae ever 
of fair character, much leas by meretrioes 
hence it was looked upon as an xmigHefudoiis 
and, together with the ilola and iHiiiia, aervec 
to point out at first sight the freeborn matron 

The colour was probably a matler of choice 
while and purple ate both mentioned. 

When employed for sacred purposes, it wai 
usually twisted round Ihe infula [IkfolaI 
and held together the loose flocks of wool 



by 



Under 



isforr 






(L) Priests, and t) 

of Vesla, and hence viitata sacerdos fur a ves- 
tal, jioT' i^dxiv- (3.) Prophets and poets, 
who may he regarded as priests ; and in this 
case the viitae were fr^uently inletlwined 
with chapletsofolive or laurel, (i.) Staines 
of deities. (5.) Victims decked for sacrifice. 
(S.) Altata. (7.) Temples, (a) The UeT!,pia 
of suppliants. 

The sacred viitae, as well ss the infulae, 
were made of wool, and hence the epithets 
iflnea and moHi.. They were white (niwM) 
or purple (pimicBw). or azure (auratean) when 
wreathed round an allsr tn the mnnps. 

ULNA; _ I^Pes,] 



UMl 



A. [Pes,] 
I'LICUS. [Lifli 







iStov^ CKiaSiasTi), a . 
by Greek and Roman ladies a. 
against the sun. They seem nos to nave 
'■-— carried generally by the ladies tbem- 
i, but by female slaves who held them 
heir mistresses. The daughters of the 
<j4iTotKOi) at Athena had to — "" 






i after the Athenian maidens i 



I the l^ana. 
r HVDRi«- 

n eiactly like our own parasols or 

iisidered a mark of effeminacy for 
ke use of parasols. The Roman 
them in the amphitheatre to de- 
elves from the sun or some pass- 
, when the mind or other dream- 
not allow the velarium to be ei- 
iMPHJTHeATRCH.l Toholdapar- 
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•z semunciae 


each 


^ 


°i 


3 deiiellae 






i 


1 sicihci 

U acinpula 
M siiinuae 


\ 







ISO 
3.011 
lectins the Roman Bystem of wp 
and money with the fiteek, anolher dii_ . . 
of the uncia was used. When the diachma 
was introduced into the Honian system as 
equivalent lo the denaiins of 96 to the pound 
[Dekiriue ; DHiCHHj], the uncia contain " ' 
8 diacnmae, the dtachma 3 Bcrupula, t 
scrupniom 2 oboli (since 6 oholi made up I 
drachma^, and the obolus 3 siliquse (lepari 
Therefore the uncia was divided into 



scruple into 6 carale. 
up the pound. 



in system, in which the pound is 
Tuples, and tiie 






n of ung 



nenls, oils 



of tb 



.. the bathioR and athletic contest 
ancients ia stated under Bilnbum and atble- 
TAi. But although their original object 
was simply to preserve the healtG arid elasti- 
city of the human frame, Ibey were in later 
times used as articles of luxury. They were 
then not only employeil lo impart to the body 
or batr a patlicular colour, but also to give to 
them the most beaulifal fragrance possible ; 
they were, moreover, not merely applied after 
a bath, but at any lime, to render one's ap- 
pfiarance or presence more pleasant than 
usual. In short, they were used then as oils 

very general till towards the end of the te- 
public, while the Creeks appear lo have been 
familiar with them from early times. Ths 
wealthy Greeks and Romatis carried their 
ointments and perfumes with them, especially 
when they bathed, in small boxes of i^nsilv 
materials and beautiful workmanship, 
were called Narlhcda. The traflic 
was carried on in these ointments and per- 
fumes in several lowns of Greece and south- 
ern Italy was very considerable. The 
inufacturing them > 



which 






illed by the 
squentlyw 



city of Capua 
ailed the Sepia- 



VOLO'NES is synonymous with Vo!<mlarii 
rrom udIu). and tiiighl hence be applied to all 
boss who volunteered to serve in the Roman 
tnijea without there being any obligation lo 
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VULCAN ALIA, 
do so. But it waa applied mora Bspecially lo 
«laveB, when in times of OPed they oiieied ot 
were allowed to %bt in tlie Romnn Hrmies. 
Tbua when during the second Punic war 
BftBf the battle ot Cannae there was not a 
Eutficient number of freemen to complete the 
army, about 8000 young and able-bodied 
alaves offered to serve. Their proposal was 
accepted ; they received armour at the public 
expense, and as Ihey diEtinguiehed (hem- 
selves they were honoured with the franchise. 
In after times the name volonea was retained 
whenever slaves chose or were allowed to 
lake up arms in defence of their masters, 

they were generally rewarded viith the frau- 

VOLU'MEN. [LiBEH.l 

VOLUNTA-RIl. (VOLONES.-J 

VOMiTO'ElA. [Amphitheathdm.] 

UKAGUS. [Centhrio.] 

URNA, an urn. a Roman meaeute of ca- 
pacity for fluids, equal to half an Amphora. 
This use of the term was probably founded 
upon its more general application to denote a 
vessel for holding water, or any other sub- 
stance, either fluid or solid. 

An um was used lo reieive the names of 
the judges (jvdices) in order that the praetor 
migni draw out of it a sufficient number to 
determine causes: also lo receive the aahes 
of the dead. 

USTRI'NA, USTRI'NUM. [Bdstum.] 

USUCA'PIO, the possession of property 
for a certain time without interruption. The 
Twelve Tables declared that the ownersiiip 
of land, a house, or other immoveahle prop- 
erty, could be acquired by usucapio in two 
- ' -'- -"-te property by usucapio 



"'uS^rSAE. [Fenob.] 



13.1 



. USUSFBIJCTUSwastherighttotheen. 
ioyment of a thing by one person, whilH the 
ownership belonged to another. Ha who had 
the uBusfmctus was UiM/nicniBri™ or Ftuc- 
tuariut, and the object ol the ususfructus was 
Bm Friicluana. 

UTRICULA'RiUS. [Tjbia.] 

VULCANATilA, a festival celebrated at 
Rome in honour of Vulcan, on the a3d of 
August, with games in the circus Flaminius, 
where the god bad a Icmplf. The sacrifice 
on this occasionconsistedof fishes, which the 
people threw into the fire. It was also cus- 
tomary on Ibis day lo commence working by 
candle-light, which was probably considered 
as an auspicious beginning of the use of fite, 
as the day was sacred lo the god ol this ele- 



VULGA'RES. [Sebvds, p. 289.1 
UXOR. [MiTBiuoNiUM. p. 212.] 
UXO'BIim. lAES UiOBiCM.! 



WHEELS. [CuHHtis.] 
WINDOWS. FDOMUE, p. 127.1 
WINE. rViNUM.] 
WRESTLING, [LucT*.] 



Doria 



which w 






the indepemience of It 
the sole command of i 
in time of war, ordere 

ticers of their own to com 
officers were called X 
whom the alhes sent w 
subordinate to these 8 
they attended the coun .„ 

sentalives of their respec A 

the peace of Antalcidao, the league was sull 
more firmly established, though Ar^os re- 
fused lo jom it ; and the Spartans were rieor- 
ous in exacting the required military service, 
demanding levies by the lojtale, and sendmg 
out xmegi 10 collect them. 

The word Xenoffis may be applied to any 
leader of a band of foreigners or mercena- 

' XENUS (f^of), [HospiTivM,] 

XESTES (Jforiif). a Greek measure of 
capacity, both fiuid and solid, which contain- 
ed 12 cjBlhi or 2 cotylae, and was equal lo 
^ of the chous, ^^ of the Roman amphora 
or qnadrantal, and ,'5 of the Greek amphora 
or metretes ; or, viewing it as a dry measure, 
it waa half the choenii and -^ of the medim- 
— - It contained -9911 of a pint English, 
if"" 
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ZA.'OORr. t 

ZETE'TAE 

extraordinary f!i 

Athenians to d 

jnstice. They 
pointed to sear 
the goods of ca 

against any pera 



ZONA. 

Men used their girdles 



) hold n 



Aa lire giidle was warn to hold up the gar- 
ments for the sake of husiness or of work re- 
uiring despatch, so it vas loosened and the 
unic was allowed to fall down to the feel to 
idlcate the opposite condition, and more es- 
ilally In preparing to perform a sacrifica 
Me Hcincla), or funeral rites (dudncti, to- 



Ltoryi 



■ all SI 



proper authoriti 

ZONA, also caUed CIHGULUM (iav^, 
fuuo, (uanp. uirpa), a girdle or zone, w 
about the loms by both aeies. 

The chief use of this article of drees ■ 
M hold up the (unic (^6vwaSai), which ' . . 
more eepeciaily requisite to be drme when 
persona were at work, on a journey, o 
gaged in hunting. Hence we see the 
girded in the cuts of the boatman at p. 
of the shipbuilder at p. 29. and of the goatherd 



Thez. 






, J3 and pictures of . .. 

armour as worn round the cuirass. The gir- 
dle, mentioned by Homer, aeema to bavo been 
a conatitnoit part of the ctiirass, serring to 
fasten it by means ot a buckie, and also af- 
fording an additional protection to the body, 
uid having a short kuid of petticoat attached 
(o it, as is shown iu the Hgure o£ the Greek 
warrior in p. 203. The cut at p. 3 show 
that the ancient cuirass did not descend lov 
enough to secure that part of the body, which 
was covered by the ornamental kilt or petti- 
coat. To supply this defect was the design 
of the miffs (iffrpo), a braien belt lined 
bably on the inside ■ " " ' ' 
with wool, which wa 



atoffed 
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ityaeoefiyol, 13, 6. 
Hyrifta, 12, it. 
ay^Tdpca, 67, b, 
irKoiva, 225, a. 

(lyopavd^of, 14, a. 

oyfKtii^a, 14, £>. 

iiytii^ia, 14, &, 






iiypoTipac fivaia, 14, i. 
oj-ui^^ai, 14, a. 
uyuuiOToi, 43, o. 
ayuvadUai, 14, a, 
oyuiioesrai, 13, i. 
i3Eairor<»,173.8. 
(WwiQTOt, 7, a. 
HvTOV, 3 IS, o. 
^dilh'ia, 6, b. 
oiTa/ia, 192, a. 
^ei^uy/a, 148, A. 
iSXilToi, 41, i, 
dffiUe^Tai, 14, o, 239, a. 
tdyk, S, 6. 

a&iF/iimnjf, 13, a, 14, o. 
oJ«t5. 172, a. 



aiii 



i!««ici«»P, 3, h. 
fudvTlov, 172, a. 
6tcpaTitT/iaj Jll, £' 
^Kpoa/ia, 3, n. 
iJi(347ro3,tf. 3, II. 
uKpooToXtoi', 3, a. 

dlipUTI^pIOV, 3, b, 

uKTia, 3, 6. 
ditUK^, 172, a. 
(iKuv. 173, 1. 

oArtjITQI, IS, t. 

iiXIa, 14, a. 
li^Tijpec, 171, a. 



^iJTai, 16, a,23],«. 

ia.uTiip™f, 16,0. 

i/tofo, 251, t. 

i^apui'di(i, 16, a. 
ofiaiivaia, 16, a. 
ItlimTTopci, 173, a. 
d^JTOf. 22, 6. 

/t/uilKTloveg, 16, u. 
uH^inriNn'EC 17, 6, 



V#1K 



la, B. 



&.li^i6sa, 39, o. 
iii^iSpuuto, 19, n, 
ii^<iopc«f, 21, 4. 
iipaiiKia, 29, A. 
avaH^iiara, 127, i, 
fiuatt^llvTrr^pfa, 313; 

&vlixTO(iop, 315, n. 
&va^(ii6i(, S4, n. 

'(tpui-irif, 133, a. 

'siidvvoc^ 141 , ft. 

idsirr^pia, 119, a, ft 
—leiljraTOC 263, t. 
dfAiiruy^oiTia, 116, a. 

toTiy,]a#, 26, i. 
torlia, 26, t. 
uUTJif, 27, a. 
ofi'nr, 283, a. 
afof £f, 47, a. 



TtJAia, 312. a 
ijr£AeiiS£/)Of. 2(1 
uirffJeiiTai, 28, 1 



upPHii, 247, a. 
upytpof, 37, 0. 
lijlJIi/juiurjilEf , 37, a 
«jJ'(;iiov, 158, &. 
upduvioi/. 158, b. 
apeioc iriiyor, 35, a. 
upiarov. Ill, i. 



upTojiTi, 39, a. 
upTS/iiaia, 39, a. 
apTOTToio;, 251, h. 
iproTTiiaiJcc 251, i 
i-PX^lw, 33, t. 
^AjT'^upof. 322, a. 
<ip™i..3a, 6. 
^n^ii/dsf, 47, a. 
aOKOvAiK', 324, a. 
diTjrif , 86, a. 



otFrpdf ciA«f, 309, i. 
□iTrui'a/j<K, 41, a. 
^0u^'n>, 41, a. 
MXeta^Al.b. 
iTifUa. 42, 6, 
dTpacrof, 164, b. 
aie^nif, 46, i. 
ahiala, 349, £. 

aEIOfM-ao, 123,a. 
_j:1*, 123,6. 
oWjfrpi3ef,324,*, 
oii^of, 324, o. 
oirav&ioi. 47, a. 
a^crai, 173, a. 
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JJaAnj'Eioi', 47, a. 
jioXXlUf-oL !H0, a. 
ff&paSpov, 49, b. 
^dp^irov, SO, o. 
i^djjflirof, 50, o. 

%aaaJi<:, 33,' n.' 
0a<SlXlK!l, 60, a, 
(^aottiooQ, 33, (i. 
/3e^6j^, 5, a. 
^eiovi^i t. ti- 
Bcvildaa, 51, a. 
iJi7^of, 176, o. 
^^0, 129, b. 24S, i. 
/ayjaoif, 280, n. 

;Jii8;ijoi', aoo, n, 

M^tavulnc, 51, 6. 
^lir. 34, b. 
^oi/6p6fiiat 53, i. 
^Bpeaauoi or Sopeaauor, 53,5 
i3™S.£t>7-or, 53, n. 
P<HiXEiir7pioi', 54, a. 
^otF;t^, 53. 6. 
daa0ii;, 14, a. 
[JpffijCTToi, M, a. 
ii03^of,aO0, 0. 



JtX^iCiO, 113, a. 
' roBLovavrai, 173, o. 
[payuviaTvjf, 174, a 



you^Afa, 166, 
yofioc, 211, B. 
y^tiov, 50, a. 



279^ fl 



7(vo[. 31 

7^pa,a55, *'. 
jEUfrtpDi, 332,*. 
/T^CTiof, 6, a. 
yviJiiav, 175, o. 
yopyiipa, 66, a. 
jpiiiiia, 282, *. 
7P<^(^(«iTEw;, 1C9, a. 
ypa^al, 115, i. 



TlifivoOTaf, 170, a 



dtoypn^Eif, 



ritijjitif , 230, 6. 
(iiJiOirrnf, 115, a. 
' -^Tijioi-, 115, n 



6ijr}Ml6iov. 344, a. 
diirloic, 344, a. 
JiiTrv^it, 120, i, 30) 
ilioKOC, 120, b. 
SiifOepai. 200, b. 
diifpoc, 109, b. 
SujUMn, 321, B. 
aaia. 122, i. 



IKIO/^fCm^ 



idehiTTpi^eVB^, 1 TB, & 
cIkootti, 131, a. 
ckoorojloTai, 131, a. 
tOuTer, 172, 4. 
ei/ii/K, 131, a. 
Etonj-j-cJ^io, 131, a. 
elawielaSai, 6, o. 
f<Woi)?(Hf , 6, a. 
cinffoinraf, 6, b. 
tla^pa, 131, A, 
iKttTo^jJoio, 173, 6 
iiiaroii/*!!, 276,4. 173,4. 
fff^ooif, 153, a. 
Ucxnpia, 230, a. 
fifKAjjatn, 129, a. 

fnU-Oj-trc 132, a. 

EKiroitiloeaJ, 6, a. 



f^nita, 134, n. 
ftj^o^ov, 223, 4. 
SUiSoAof, 222, 4, 
iliTaieiia, 134, a. 

i^TtdpiDV, 135,B. 

ivaylrruaTa, IBl, o. 
foOTO, leo, 4. 
Wfifif, 135, a, 
JriiEHa, o/. 173, a. 



ivauoTla, 143, a. 
ft-Tca, 37, 4. 
iferaoTdi, 142, a. 
i|^y)7roi, 141, a. 

ifoJ!a,'l47,'4.' 
ifu/iif, 148, a. 
i juWTpo, 148, B. 
^TTOi'i'fAia, 135, a. 
ijraiiAio,3l2,D, 
in-!j3iiTai, 136, 4. 
jfjiij-poiciC, 132. "■ 
^jTlSaJipio, 133, 4. 
intddaetc, 137, a. 
MfflffO- 160, a. 
iw/KylWTfJW. 186, 4. 
iniHap^la, 144, a. 
^n-ijieAijT-ai Tov iftTtopluB, 

Twii /rooTBpfiiv, 141, a 

kmar&ni^, 53^4. 130, a. ' 
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iirlraYua, 1+4, b. 
hriTifda, 42, b. 
hrtTODOi, 1S6, *, 235, a. 
ilrlrpBiroc, 337, a. 
imx^ifiOTrivla, 33, n. 
iirdjiTOi, 133, a. 
iirtHrreto, 133, o. 
tnu/ilt, 344, a. 
inMVpo^, 33, a, 
fpo^of, 112, a. 140, fr, 
ipj'iiarii'ai, 239, o. 
^OjiMi;, 173, *. 
ipfiaia, 174, a. 
ipiiKT^/ieC, 173, a. 
Ssoirrpov, 899, a. 
o^dpK, 30, *, 1S6, A. 
eaxapi^, 30, 6, 156, 6. 
iToiplai, 140, i. 
cieiiin), 141, A. 
ei9vroi, 142, o. 
eiiiolmSai, 141, a. 
B*v^, 180, A. 

rii7rnr,jiitoi, 141, b, 332, 6. 
c^(r(f, 29, 6. 
^ro(, 136, o. 
i-tn^cia, 135, A. 
f^/5of, 135. i. 
^yncif, 138, a. 
1*3001, 136, n. 
l^vpoh 133, n. 



fUyof, 183,i,a8i,« 

Ciii/i?,' 368,' 0. 
fuOTiip, 366, a. 



A/wdiiTitoEdiOV, 
Apaia, 173, A. 
^puOT, 160, B. 






twpia, 321, A. 
'Euptdu, 320, A. 
'Eupif, I13,a, 



,113, a, 278, a, 331, A. 



e^Ttf, 73, 6. 
eitwrof, 119, a. 
SoAor, 322, A. 



ffpnvi^Soi, 159, a, 
Hpiatt^o^. 337, a. 
flpoi-of , 332. A. 
Sv/ci'Aii, 318, a. 
(^vuiOrnaHH', 2, A. 
Wpa, 177, 6. 
SliflE^f, 383, A. 
tftipErpoi', 178, a. 



JeptiOi-, 276, s. 
lFpo6l6aoiiaXoc, 257, a. 
Upo/iavrcia, 121, 6. 
lepoiuivia, 330, a. 
iepD/ji^,uo)'tc, IS, «, 174, a. 
Jfpaviiiai, 42, a. 
kpovd/ioci £57, a. 
(Epouiianfa, 121, A. 
iEpo0cii'T5C 132, 6. 
ijspia vti6i, 29, 0. 
Uripm, 174, a. 
■a^, 144, a. 



iu(ir(OJs 337, 6. 
Imrapiioirnic, 142. A. 
■iTT^ilc, 73, A. 
ZffTrtWpouoc, 301, A. 



iaOiua, 131, a. 
itirior, 233, b. 
i(jrtf, 311, A, 
/<T7-uf, 311, A. 
In^, 108, 4. 



Kaficlpia, 55, A. 
Koiticr«oi, 55, A. 
ffiirfot, 55, A. 
ttaSapai(, 306, A 
Hofer^p, 271,A. 
Kuflodof, 322, n. 
(fiiAoecpf, 56, A. 
KoA^yli'Eia, 332, . 
(coAwAcr, 234, A. 
KiiXoi, 334, ft. 
Ko/idpa, 62, A. 
KKvdvf , 63, A. 



cu7n/Aof , 70, A. 
iapveuTai. 67, A' 
lapveia, 67, a. 

iaTod^ilTiKy, 204, B. 
(aTaywj'HUP, 70, A. 
(flTTjAoyof, 70, a, 
iariiXvaig, 70, A. 
laTo-niXnii, 326, A. 

CQTD^/iuKT^, 70, a. 
naTaTBiiai, 317, A. 
safd^poKTYii, 3iS, a, 70, 
KaTaxvB/iaTa, 211, A, 
IiiroTrrpow, 299, o. 

carorrif, 178, a. 

ca«a?a, 71, a. 



KE/lTOirr^f, 359, 6, 
KSpiii6i(, 317, A. 
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Kierofdi 



C 92, 6 



K?,cWpw, 178, a. 
K^t^vdii-x, nj. 6. 
K'Aijpovxia, 85, n. 

liAlJT^pef, 85, i. 
df^nropF^, 85, 6- 
kA/w;, 185, i, 186. 6. 
Ki,tviSiov, 185, &. 
t3,Hr(df, 178, n. 

uv^/iat, iOB, 6. 
Kwnpff , 229, n. 

KttlioarJo^y 92, n. 
(to/M, 93, «. 
KD7r/f. 107, 6. 
KoplUm, 244, 0. 
KapV/l$OC, 105, a. 
Kiptif, 165, D. 
Koouof, 105, b. 
ndBopfOC, 105, (■. 
KOTTaffoc, 106, a. 
«OTV^!J, 106, n. 
KonJTTio, 106, n. 

Kp&VO^t 1^, (?' 

Kpor^p, 106, *. 
KpiJJtir, 106, i. 
Kpidf, 37, a. 
KfllT^f, 108, ^, 
KpD/c^i 311, A. 
KpiToioj/, 106, i. 
ifpu0i%Be, 105, a, 
Kpuji-reio, 173, o. 

Kv^iaTfpic, 280, o. 
KUfSdinjiTiC 27B, 6. 
i01(?or, 316, o. 
Ktlm^o, 108, a. 
iTOH^itC 109, ft. 
Ki?.i£, 62, a. 
Kt^oXov, 109, b. 
K^H, 109, i-. 



3of, 109, i 






KuXanp^T-M, 310, i. 



^aiiJra'^<popia, 184, i 



;i»fic, 115, S. 
?.t0aruTpic, 2, 

Atom;, 34S, b. 
?.n}'ienj^. 57, i. 



?*ourpo^fSpof, 377 
W^Of, 1G5, ft. 
;tn;t''>'Oi, 148, «■ 
'Avxoc 142, a. 



■f,t.l21,o. 

■IK^. 121. B. 
adxaipa, 107, ft, 268, a. 
•liyapov, 315, a. 
pEdf/iKOf, Z14, 6. 
;j£3.a);, 42, b. 
ucTila, 172, a. 
laliKpaTOV, 360, 6. 
//tX^Eipipi, 131, t 



/Jijrpoirolif, 90, a 
/«//oc, 316, ft, 
liiTpa, 217, ft, 366, 



lioBaific, 173. n, 
liufluvcc. 173, a. 
yioijtfia, 0, i. 
poviviuii!, 167, 
Ii6pa, 142, a. 
^oufFtioi., 218, * 
lioxUi. 178, a. 



N. 

vflSwv. 160, a. 
I'aoi', 314, b, 315, a. 
vauap.j:ia, 319, o. 
voiiaproc, 219, a, 
vaiiifpopja, 219, a. 
vaiicpopof . 219, ft. 



vavc, '< 



veoSajiiiiui, 173, a. 



fyXoKOKia, 164, 6. 



i/3oA6f, 128, . 
hyKla. 364. a. 
OiKlCTJ^C 90, 
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iKoiJar, 319, B. 
iijud^er, 221, n. 
oM/tma, 329, 6. 
bAvii-KiH;, 230, a. 
b/ioyiTuiKTCC- 332, 6. 
onoioi, 83, 6. 
oveipon-D^io, 122, a. 



£n;iJn 



t, 143, b 



uot,2l8,a, . 
opxnoiC, 37S, 6. 
opjt^TOipo, 3ia, a. 
fo^;??rT™^, 278, 6, 
epyiQ, 318, J. 
Ajjoi, 234, 6. 
daxiK^P'a- 235, n. 
t<jTpaKU7ii6^t 148, A, 
fiurpoKoii, 149, B, 159, 6. 
oiioQ. 178, 0. 
oivyia, 364, a. 
oivKla, 364, a. 
D^Aouaf, 143, A. 
oiiaajl;™, 276. 6. 
oilonTiM, 276, ft. 
oioaydf, 144, a. 
0U|5faj:of, 173, B. 
^avji. 86, 4. 



■KaiSa-yuyo;, 236, n. 

iroi^ov, 335,' 6. 
irai^v, 235, 6. 
iraAafa'tia, 204, a. 
naXaiaiioaivi, 304, 
iraaaiorpa, 337, a. 
jtiIAb, 304, o. 
jroMOKij, 6, b. 



jravonMa, 240, o. 
jrapayiiaSiScc, 165, ft, 
Tdpoypaf^, 240, ft. 
wapdieinoc. 240, i. 
JTrfpaZof, 27S, a. 
jrap&jivfi^o;, 311, £. 
itafnHTiTaa/ia, 319, n. 
!?apairdyy>tc, 340, 6. 



Trapaan^iov, 318, i 
iropaoTOC, 123, 6. 
irapedpot, 240, ft. 
TTOp^opoc 108, 4. 



n'lJt^oi', 57, a. 
irsAttTUt, 244, 4. 

nclTaaral, 38, ft, 143, ft. 
fl-iXT)j, 244, ft. 
jreveoTdi, 345, o. 
nivToSXoi, 245, o. 
iTCTTnffiliw, 245, a. 

Jliidi/ivoi, 73, 6, 






trepiwolot, 135, 6. 
n-Epiir/tESif. 247, a. 
Treptoni/tiov, 123, ft. 
nepiTeijio]uoc 348, ft. 
TreorToi, 185, ft. 
TTEToAtO/lOf, 149, a. 
ffiroffof, 350, h. 
niravfiw, 248, ft. 
Trf TeMpw, 248, ft. 
TrsTpo067.BC, 326, 4. 
T^jyiui, 244, a. 



,107, a 



irlXma. 250, ft. 
Traof, 350, 6. 
nauTon, 350, 6. 
ni-aylavloc, 324, a. 
ir3,5iiTpw, 206, a. 
TrXi/ivji, 108, ft. 
3rAij/H>j(oa/, 133, 4. 
jr/lf;;«);t:oiJ, 133, ft. 
wXoloi; 219, ft. 

54,4. 



!'?r:^£;; 



iroXe^opjtDf, 33, a, 142, a 
Jro}.inif, 83, ft. 



JTpo^oS^, 263, 4. 
irpojSoliAcii^o, 53, ft. 
jrp4(3ou;toi, 263, b. 

jrpddpoiiof. 123, ft, 315, a. 
JTpoeiJpoi, 53, ft. 
vpoSeaic, 158, ft 
irpdftjpa, 133, o. 
TTpoII. 128, 0. 
TTpofiftdsia, 264, a. 
Trpovooc, 315, a. 
jrpofcvia, 176, o. 
irpifcrof, 176, 6. 
irpBCue^aT^eiov, 186, ft. 
irpofnAijCTij-, 115, ft. 
wpocKivT/aig, 6, ft. 
jrpotrnir, 1S3, ft. 
JTpoOTOTIJf, 201, a, 31 B, a 
moocrimaa, 116, i. 
TIPOOTOOV, 123, ft. 

trpfiruTTOTi, 347, 4. 
npOTelUio yiiuuv, 211, 4 
irpftTwof, 225, a. 
wpo^TTjf, 132, ft, 234, 0. 
irpo^/Tic 234, *. 
wporaporovia, 54, a. 
Trpua^Cf, 279, a. 
irpe;ijf , 279, B. 

jrpt™reia,63,'a,115, 4. 
jrpvravEiov, 366, ft. 
jrpKTai>eif, 53, a. 
Ttpcjpo, 222, o. 
jrpwpcuf, 222, ft. 
irpwroiyiiifiaT^f, 174, » 
iTvavHua, 369, 4. 
micAof, 159,a. 

izvyft^t 267, ft. 
miTjioolii'ij, 267, ft. 



ini,aia, 19, a. 
jruAayopQi, 18, a. 
^iuv, 123, o. 
irt^, 367, 4. 
mifWiw, 269, a. 
nvSior. 5fi, 4. 
•,fi(, 269, a. 
,.jfoc,5S, ft, 

irtpvof, 345, ft. 
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mimarvpw, 48, a. 


ffripof, 173,a 


r,,!pof,333,4. 


m/^XI, 3T9, a. 


aVKMvn/g, 304, 4. 
aviiffofiii, f!3, o. 


TOJjjpa, 116, 4. 
TOKOf, 153, 4. 


^/^iX"'Tal. 379. 6. 




nvfiiiopla, 131, 4, 336, a. 


Tdvoi, 186, 4. 






TOitela, 224, a. 


T 


oi-^JToCTlov, 305, a. 




&a8S f U 


ovBiiyopo;. 300, a. 


^f°C 34!'4f' 


i LS X 1* 


<7i!te.?,ja, 144, 4, 316, o. 




iti'« ™. 


Ti^Tfl?,!:, 313, 4. 


Tojotiu, 113. 4. 
Tpa!r£foi,21S, a, 160, 


in, 4 


a'jvTeie^'3Sa,'h.' 


wpuTai,n2 




omiTpi^papm', 335, 4. 






rpd^r/l, 232, 4. 


2 


avptjS, 306, 6. 


TpiOKdScc, 332, a. - 
TpianivTOpo^, 220, 4. 


3 /J / 3 S 


Sm^vo<, i03. 6. 


Tpiflfi'd, 164, 4. 


a >f 342* 


mcaiTiB. 307, a. 


Tpmpapxia, 335, a. 


^3 7, 2 A 


ofjo/if, 107, 4. 


Tpipopxoi, 335, a. 


fttf p ^ 4 


O^Qipa, 349, fr. 


Tpa/petc^ 220, 4. 


6 ?L 380 4 


B^aiput, 350, a. 




d rf / 3S0 6 


c^ipiCT^pwv, 170, 4, 250, a. 


TpteOTc , 336, 4. 




(T^lpH^'si- ^S- *■ 


TpiTO, 160, ft. 


pw p 112 a. 




TpiTOTUUior^f, 174, o. 




e^tpirrrpa, 350, a. 




a^^ 159 4 


ei^vdbv^, 158, a. 


TpjjTti^ol, 328, a. 




CT^^awSmi, 158, a. 


rpiTn/er, 332, a. 


""^ * ^89* 


oxowia, 224, a. 


rpi^0oio», 336, 6. 




moii-Of, 282, a. 


Tponatov. 341, a. 


""'^A S^I 


ua^poviaTOh no, a- 


Tpojioi, 108, 0. 


ip6 1 * 




FSS"'"''' 


^ po ei 4 


T. 




8 363 b 






ToySf, 309. 6. 


TVfiiraFov, 346, a. 








oAjp 175 


rnivWiov, 303, 4, 




f 332 6 






Xri 383 


7ahavr<ni, 309, a. 


T. 


9 113 A 


TuXopof , 56, 4. 




p 1S9 


Tt^iai, 310, a, 369, 4. 










pm-^w * 


lli^^ilk b. 31i; a. 


*apovif , 132, 4. 


i 77 


ropavTtvapxia, 144, a. 


or rf 300 4 


ra^^r,223fa.' 


i^i<Uopi'a, iT7, b. 


m&d f 30O 6 




idg6iiclt, 360, 6. 


e/i f 301 




«p 301 6 


™St'£18,a.'"' 




jss.r- 


iTraroc, 99, a. 


r£a.iui;Qp;[)jf, 313, n. 


iTTfpQi, 335, a. 


ortfju 311 6 


r£3.<,ii.^f 313, a. 


ijreijfluvof, 141 , 4, 


r-y," * 


rf5.0f, 144. a, 313, 4, 
Tiiievoe, 314, a. 


iidlyv. 50, a. 
iffij-otoi., 159,4. 


or X 1'''5 


r^rpoopio, 108, 4. 


i>r6>'Etov, 159, 6. 
i7t6cli;;(O,57,a,380.6. 


irrp 177 f 303 


Tirpdpxvi. 316, 4. 


p df 337 o. 


TCTpapxla, 316, 6. 


inol^aKapoi, 9, 4. 


p ^ ioc 170 4 


TOTp*p«r, 331, 4. 


iFjTonpiT^f, 174, o. 


(TTp yyvA 3^ h 321, a. 


rtSrra, 37, 4. 
T*)Jewor. 325, a. 


iizol^viw, 358, 4. 


p p 186 6 


iio/idovcc, 83, 4. 


n m 9 i 


r/S.0, 323, 4. 


in-wo/iOf , 107, 4. 
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^dXap&v, 248, b. 
^(aof , 165, 4. 
i^apirpa. 248, 6. 
^apiatKoi. 317, a 
<l,aiH>c, 237, b. 
0ap,if, 349, o. 



'. 341,' b. 



^imiyi, 207, a 
itflpof, 313, b, 
^opTJtyoly 231, a. 
^opriKd, 221, 0. 
^poTpia, 332, 4. 



j:aJ,n:«)i«10. 76, a. 
XaXxdc, 11, a. 
ira^t/ioir, 11,4. 
;teipiAjTdrtiTuv, 7 
X^ipoypa^ov, 77, 4. 
;[ri(jorin>ia, 76, b, 30 
veilFC, 207, 4. 
X^^vv, 207, 6, 316, 
XlviOKO!, 332, 4, 
JtiAioparJa, 144, a. 
xMapxoi.XiJ.b. 
;ltTuv,343, D. 

j-iTuvioilif, 343. a. 
^aarna, 184, 4. 
Xlafiviiop. 77, 6. 



Xoal, 161, a. 
^Of lif , 70. a. 
;torvif. 78, a. 
;t:oi;f, 79, a. 
Xop^yla, 78, a. 
aroo^rof, 78, 0. 
Iop6f , 78, o. 
Xpoeo^, 45, 4. 
j;(ni(ro*f, 301, b. 
X^l^a, 13, 4, 159, 4. 



^(Xiav or ^f;a(ov, 39. 
^i/^icua, 54, a, 227, i. 
if>$0o(, 185, 4. 
ijnjior, 267, a. 
\liiloi, 143, 4. 
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A LATIN-ENGLISH LEIICON, 

FounJed on the larger Latin-Gennan Lesicon of Dr. William Freund. 

With Additions and Corrections from the Lesieons of 

Gesner, Faeciolati, Schiller, Georges, &c, 

BY E. A. ANDREWS, LLD. 

BOVAL 8vo, EHEKP EITRA, $5 00. 

It ii difficult to spmk otthia inasnifu^ent nrotk in Urina [hutwil] not svrot o! ex- 
ttHngaii^w to thiiae whn htvs «M eieniincd it. The ImpetrectiDna of the leiiennsin 
i™>"">" "s«i ■I'oll as AlDsivorlh'B and Leverell's, have long been fell, while Iha Inrgtt 

iMmpaclnen of the ona dnss with the complelenese nnd iccntncy nf the olhet. il ll 
eieeatially a lepcojuction inlu Euerlisb, with cotrectioni by tha AmeTican editor, of the 

nenl Mil by one of the first Latin scholars uf tbt aes, aioniii confoswdjy al ihe heidof 
this depanmenc of HcholoTBhip^" * With these ed'antnges tb is leii coo must speedily 
fiDperseds alUhoaBincommoauiie.BS the ahenpestand best aeoeptsble lud to the itc- 
qnisidon of the noble UnEanfe of Vir^l sod Cioan).— ITaletnaii and Refisclor. 
Alittls vrpnieiKfl ia tM lusof thitraiteDBlFe and acctjnta iryolnwdin of tha Latin 

Lidde})' and Bunt's most admirable Gnak Laiicon, Dr. RiitalniDii>s LeiioeD nf tba 
Nen TeHuient, Pruf. inthon'a Classicil DialinatrT, and nan- ihii work of Pmf. An- 

claulcal uudent.— itftlAndiif Pnleslmt. 
A valoeble wnrk. Il fatmi an eirellent companion^ the Greek Leiicea. ediiad by 



Khools Boil onllegss of Ihs coaatry.— SonOuTK Chriltim Aimcalr. 

We coagraculate the atudents and taaohsrs of tha Lntin Janf uage on the appearance 
nf this elabortte work. It fnmlihea them with nnanparatus farenperior to that ^a- 

eatwoik IS distin^^died fVinD evsnr DMonai Latia-Enfilish Lexicon heretofore pilb- 
liihsd, not only hf the unmbsr of authorities cited, but by its full reference in every case 
both to the name of the oluiloal author, mod to the particular trentiae, book, sectjon, or 

w^fl find' mwiywto all the liteniiyiBalitntiona of onr land.—Jf.'v. (ttjerln. ° 
The most ecmplela Latin Diotionary that has tier appenred.— Mell, Quart, Kci>j(u. 



fraljto.le bj- tlie exeeUenee oflhisLeiicim. All other, thuwe have seen fade imo 
Ugnifioanc. when ecmparedwilh thi,-Lt^lx,iUl Co<,nsr. 

Harper & Brothers, PoblUlierg, S3 CUIT Street, Kev Toilu 
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AI EN&LISH-LATIN LEIICOK. 

HE OERMAK-LATIN 1 

ARN-OLD, M.A. FIRST AMERICA. 
LY RETISBD, AND CONTAINIP 

TIONABY OP PROPER NAMES FROM THE 
BEST SOURCES, 

13Y CIIAliLES ANTHON, 1L.D. 

HOYAl. 8V0, SHEEP EXTRA, S3 00. 

Among oil the boots in the field of clnssicol iiteratnre, we apeoli 
some eipecience, there is not one more useful, necesEarj. and valuable, tbait 
lliifl lexicon. — Lilemry World. 

Tbis new English-Latin Loxieon, like Liddell and Scott's Greek, and 
Fteuod'a Latin Dictionaries (^iidrewa's Latin-Eiiglhk Lexicon.], will neo- 
essariiy enpersede all other works of the same class, and for tlie same rea- 
son — Its Enperiority. — Methodist Quarterly Eecievi. 

It is the only English-Latin dietionary that a stodent ean consult with a 
reasonable hope of finding what he wants, or with any certainty of being J 
able to trast what he finds.— S'ariaira'. " " 

The best work of the kind ever pablished, and destiaed to supemede the 
ase of every other English-Latin dicdonary. — Hoidea's Restem. 

Tha most oopioos and the best arranged of ita kind that we have ever 
taea.— National Inielligeacer. 

It is a fjoble, an invaluable conCribntion to classical literature and to the 
cause of classical educadon generally. — Commercial Adveriiier. 

Uesdned to Cake pre-eminent rank nmoDg the impraved educational booliB 
of the present age.— Wosfttng-ton Union. 

The work displays great research, and must be invaluable to Ilie classi- 
cal reader. — Rochester Democml. 

Aa invaluable work for the student of L atin, in method, tuUnesa, and clear- 
ness-— Chiirekmap . 

It mnst supersede every similar work now in use in schools and colleges 
throughout the United Slates, as it has already done in England.— Coujier 

Of unmense use to Ihose who are learning Ic - • ■ « .. « 

Sapecior to any thing of the kind. There i 
equivalents for English expressions ; all othei 
aoa.—Christias Inlelligeneer. 
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I . Siiitolilt iftit-laiik fur Itjimli mi ftlltgu. 

ELEMENTSOF 
lATUEAL PHILOSOPHY. 

DESIGNED AS A TEXT-BODK FOR ACADEMIES, HIGH-SCHOOLS, 
AND COLLEGES. 

BY ALIJNZO GRAY, A. M. 

.SlluHtratcli 62 ^\)xee SJuRUreJi anlr Sfffg ffl!Booli»€uta. 

ISuo, MUSUN, 70 cents; sheep, 75 cents. 

Well suited to win the confidence of the public, ana to sustain the repnta- 

mace lesrued and voluminous treatises, aad barren aod pnjiitless abstriLcta. 

—Rev. LtMAH COLMAK, D.D, 

Prom tile particular attention 1 formei'ly bestowed npon some sheets of 
the work, I think you have very BucceaafnUy prepared a book to occupy tl 

me as teit-booka, as you designed to do. Tbe analysis prefised to eai 
section, after tLe manner of Dr. Amott. ia an excellent feature of tbe wor 
I am glud to see tha.t you have introduced ao many facta and principles ■ 
nwdeim science, and have given the pnpi) the appartsFtity to apply h 
knowledge as he acquires it to t!ie solatioii of numerical questioiu. — E. S. 
Sneli., PrrifessBr of Natural Philosophy, Amherst Colkge. 

regard it as sapetior both in matter and arranganient to any other ele- 
mentary work on die suhjeet with which I am acquainted.— W. H. Wells, 
Pul-aim Free School, AWiurjpDrt, Masi. 

It shows every where the marks of thorough wotliing out, and that with 
a definite view to practical ubq in the achool-room,— Jtfe^ Qaar. Revisa. 

It ia a dear, compact, well-conceived, ajid well-eiecuted treatise, lucid 
in style, simple in daaign end arrausement. We cordially recommend it 
to schools and teachers generally, as a euitable text-boak ibi' studies in this 
department.— CongTcg-n^ioKa^isi. 

We regard the hookas admiraWy adapted for academies and high-schools. 
— Watchman aad Obsemer. 

Its lucid arrangement, the variety and force of its illustrations, and tlie 
even flow and aimpllcily of lis style, are sjimirably adapted to make this 
Tolame not only an eEcelleoC manual for teachers, but a vsluable book of i 
reference for every class of readers who wish to keep up with the scientific j 
improvementaoflheday.— .Veil) York Tribvae, j 
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